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THE  ART  OF  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Professor  H.  STANLEY  JEVONS,  m.a.,  f.b.s.,  f.g.s. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALLAHABAD 

I. — Intboddction  * 

The  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  a 
country  is  a  familiar  idea,  connoting  the  discovery 
and  mining  of  its  mineral  wealth,  the  improvement 
of  agricnlture,  and  the  construction  of  railways,  docks, 
and  so  forth.  Development,  nnderstood  in  this  sense, 
bus  been  proceeding  a^mce  during  the  past  hundred 
years,  first  in  England,  France  aud  Holland ;  then 
in  North  America,  and  in  the  rest  of  Enrope ;  and  later 
in  India,  Australia,  Africa,  Sonth  America  and  Japan. 
The  past  few  years  have  seen  the  commencemeDt  of 
the  same  process  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  thickly 
populated  territories  of  China.  Yet  all  this  enormous 
investment  of  capital,  this  revolution  in  the  material 
environment  of  life,  is  undertaken  with  hardly  any 
kind  of  guiding  principle  other  than  the  business  man's 
quest  of  profits  or  the  State's  desire  to  benefit  its 
people.     There  is  no  definite  conception   of  the  objects 
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aimed  at;  nor  of  any  orderly  sequence  of  wo'^ks  and 
meaBures  sach  as  might  be  designed  to  secure  a  maxi> 
mum  of  ultimate  advantage  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and 
at  the  same  time  distributing  burden  and  advantage 
fairly  between  the  present  and  future  generations.  Yet 
geographical  knowledge  and .  economic  theory  have 
now  advanced  to  the  stage  which  makes  it  possible 
to  devise  such  a  sequence.  Instead  of  every  project 
for  a  new  railway,  or  for  more  roads,  being  considered 
by  itself  and  on  its  own  merits  alone,  as  is  the 
usual  practice,  it  is  clearly  shown  by  economic  theory 
that  such  projects  should  be  treated  as  parts  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  development  of  the  whole 
region,   and   be  judged   accordingly. 

This  new  point  of  view  opens  up  an  entrancing 
vista  of  possibilities.  The  best  alignment  of  roads,  railways 
and  canals  will  be  determined  ab  initio  on  geograpbico- 
economic  principles;  the  most  advantageous  order  in 
which  their  construction  should  be  undertaken  will  be 
known;  the  most  profitable  time  of  starting,  and  speed 
of  completion  of  each  work,  wiU  be  determinable  ac- 
cording to  the  funds  available.  If  different  agencies — 
the  State,  local  authorities  anfi  private  companies — are 
all  to  take  part  in  the  development  scheme,  each  com- 
pany or  authority  will  find  ready  for  it  in"  the  general 
program  a  work  within  its  sphere  or  capacity,  which  it 
may  take  up  under  the  general  direction  and  control 
of  the  State.  By  thas  co-ordinating  in  their  con'ception 
and  planning  all  works  of  public  utility  within  a  wide 
region  there  will  be  a  vast  increase  of  their  efficiency. 

The  earning  capacity  of  every  kind  of  work,  whether 
it  be  a  railway,  canal,  or  electric  supply,  depends  in 
large  measure  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  services  being 
rendered  to  the  community  by  other  works  of  public 
utility.  A  railway  company  can  do  little  or  nothing  to 
secure  the  making  of  roads  or    irtigatiou  canals,  or  to 
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promote  agricuUaral  instruction  and  credit  facilities,  in 
the  districts  it.  serves.  Yet  these  correlative  works  and 
measures,  if  undertaken  simultaneously  with  the  building 
of  a  projected  railway,  would  often  change  it  from  a 
bad  speculation  to  a  certainly  profitable  investment. 
But  the  same  is  true  of  the  roads,  the  irrigation  canal, 
and  the  agricultural  ins&uction — each  one  is  com- 
paratively ineffective  without  the  services  of  the  other. 
In  simple  terms  when  all  these  measares  are  considered 
together:  2+2+2+2  does  not  make  8,  but  18  or  20. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  'by  a  proper 
co-ordination  of  different  measures  for  developing  a 
tract  of  country,  not  only  may  the  risk  of-undue  delay 
in  eamiDg  interest  be  eliminated,  but  schemes  may  thus 
become  profitable  which  could  not  be  so  otherwise  until 
the  slow  changes  of  a  generation  or  two  should  have 
increased  the  numbers  or  standard  of  living  of  the 
population.  By  means  of  a  co-ordinated  program, 
however,  the  development  of  a  country  may  proceed  far 
more  rapidly  and  safely  than  by  the  present  haphazard 
way  of  independent  undertakings. 

The  economic  development  of  any  tract  of  country 
is,  therefore,  properly  speaking  in  the  first  place  a 
problem  of  applied  economics.  The  first  stage  is  to 
prepare  a  pn^ram,  i.e.,  to  decide  on  the  proper  order  , 
of  construction  of  the  various  works  needed,  such,  as 
railways,  roads,  canals,  drains,  markets,  schools,  etc., 
and  their  mutual  relations  to  one  another  so  that 
each  may  be  of  the  greatest  utility.  The  second 
stage  is  to  call  in  the  engineers  and  determine  the 
cost  of  the  various  proposed  works,  the  rate  of  re- 
turn which  they  promise,  and  the  time  which  would  be 
needed  for  their  completion.  The  third  stage  is  the 
work  of  the  financier  to  provide  the  ways  and  means. 
He  has  to  investigate  what  funds  may  be  available, 
and  to  what  extent  borrowing  can   be  resorted   to.    He 
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mnat  then    discuss    with    the    economist    and    the   en- 
gineer  the    effects    of    suggested    variations    or  curtail- 
ments   of    the    original     program     with     a     view     to 
deciding    what    proposed    reductions    or    economies,    if 
some    be    necessary,    can    be    effected    with    the    least 
sacrifice  of  utility.     In  all   this   re-adjustment  to   bring 
the   program   within    practicable    limits   the   problem   of 
how  to  obtain  the  maximum   advantage  from  the  capital 
available  for  outlay  is  essentially  one  involving  economic 
principles,   as  well   as  the   principles  of   sound   finance. 
Even   these  litter    are    not    sufficiently    widely     under- 
stood,  and   a   proper  formulation  of    financial   principles 
in   relation   to  development  is  badly  needed.     If  rightly 
applied,   these   principles    will   enable  the  State  and  the 
promoters  -of    public     utility     undertakings     to     avoid 
errors    which    are    only    too    common    in     both    direc- 
tions— I  mean,  on  the  one   hand   unremnnerative  outlay 
of    capital,    and    on    the    other    hand    that    excessive 
caution,  which  often  means    loss    of  opportunities  and 
consequent     stagnation,      and     is     due     to     want    of 
confidence    through     having    an    insufficient    knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics  and  finance. 
So    far     as     is     possible    within     a    brief     article 
I    proceed   now   to    enumerate    and    explain    the    chief 
principles    applicable    to    developing    a    country.     They 
fall    conveniently    into    five    groups.     The    first    group 
to  be   recognized   is  of  a   geographic   and   demographic 
character,    and      concerns    mainly    the    close    relation 
existing   between    the    activities   of  the  people  inhabit- 
ing   any    territory    and    the   geographical    configuration 
of  the   latter.     The   second    group  contains    the    econo- 
mic-geographic   principles    relating    to    trade    between 
different  places,  and  to  transportation  of  commodities ;  the 
third  group   is  that  of  the  purely  economic  principles  of 
consumption   and   production;  the  fourth  group  contains 
the    principles  of  finance;    and  the  fifth  group  consists 
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of  the  social  and  legal  principles  involved.  It  woold 
need  a  series  o(  volumes  on  geography,  international 
trade,  economic  theory,  and  on  sociology,  ethics  and 
political  theory,  pnblic  and  private  finance,  equity  and 
jurisprudence,  fully  to  state  and  explain  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  to  be  taken  into  account — in  fact 
they  are  practically  co-terminous  with  the  scope  of 
the  respective  sciences  I  have  named.  It  will  be 
possible  only  for  me  to  indicate  those  principles  which 
are  of  most  vital  importance  in  practically  all  the 
problems  connected  with  development.  The  actual 
problem  of  the  development  of  a  special  region  may 
well  reqnire  the  knowledge  and  application  of  other 
and  less  widely  known  laws  of  the  sciences  concerned. 

II.  Geographical  and  Demoobaphical  Principles 

1.  Necessity  for  Geographical  Knowledge. — Geogra- 
phical principles  do  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  have 
a  close  bearing  on  economic  development,  and  they 
are  usually  left  out  of  account ;  but  this  would  be 
a  serions  mistake  in  the  preparation  of  any  compre- 
hensive and  orderly  program  of  development.  Geogra- 
phy is  the  science  describing  the  surface  features  of 
the  earth  and  their  relation  to  climate,  and  the  - 
effects  of  both  on  the  distribution  of  man  and  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Demography  is  the  detailed 
study  of  the  distribution  of  mankind  as  to  density 
of  popniation,  races,  religions,  occupations  and  so 
forth,  most  of  its  information  being  provided  by  the 
census.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  geographical  prin- 
ciples, and  a  close  study  of  the  geography  and 
demography  of  any  area  to  be  developed  is  absolute- 
ly essential,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  consideration  of 
proposed  measures  of  development. 

2.  Geographical  Units. — Any  extensive  territory 
falls   naturally   into  geographical   units,   the  recognition  ■  _, 
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of  which  is  of  the  first  importance.  There  are  nnits 
of  three  classes:  (1)  complete  river-basins,  (2)  portions 
of  river-basins,  (3)  plateaux,  or  portions  of  mountain 
masses.  The  larger  the  river  basin  under  considera- 
tion, the  greater  the  importance  of  its  sub-divisions 
as  units.  For  example,  the  Tapti  River  basin  might 
be  treated  as  falling  into  three  units — the  main  valley 
and  its  two  upper  limbs ;  the  Mahanadi  into  four 
units — the  fan  or  cirque  of  the  upper  tribntaries  of 
each  of  the  two  important  branches,  the  main  valley, 
and  the  delta.  In  the  Gauges  valley  quite  a  nnm- 
ber  of  units  may  be  recognized :  the  mountains,  foot 
hills,  the  submontane  tract  {terai),  the  Great  Doab, 
Bundelkhand,  Ganges- Sarda-Gogra  Doab,  Bihar  High- 
lands, Central  India  Platean,  and  so  forth.  Similarly 
we  find  well  marked  geographical  units  in  other 
countries,  e.g.,  in  Great  Britain  where  we  distinguish  the 
Thames  basin,  the  Weald  of  Kent,  South  Coast,  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Peninsula,  South  Wales,  Midlands, 
Lancashire-Cheshire  plain,  Ayrshire,  Firths  of  Clyde 
and   Forth,   Fifeshire,   etc. 

3.  Bemity  of  Population,  Occupations  and  Racial 
Characters. — If  the  watersheds  are  in  strong  relief  the 
population  will  be  concentrated  mainly  in  the  valley 
bottoms  and  tower  slopes,  these  providing  the  fertile 
lands  and  tUe  sites  favourable  to  the  growth  of  towns; 
and  it  must  continue  to  be  so  concentrated,  excepting 
only  where  mineral  wealth  is  discovered  and  developed. 
The  occupational  distribution  is  broadly  as  follows. 
The  higher  mountain  regions  are  inhabited  by  bold 
and  hardy  tribes  who  gain  their  living  by  hunting 
and  pasturing  sheep,  goate,  etc.,  and  sometimes  by 
marauding.  On  the  upper  slopes  a  rough  cultivation 
provides  a  bare  subsistence,  and  but  little  more,  for 
a  rough  and  hardy  people,  and  others  get  their  living 
from    the     forests.     In     the    rolling     country .  usually 
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characterizing  the  lower  slopes  we  find  the  land  fnlly 
settled  with  a  cultivating  community,  often  also  breed- 
ing horses  and  cattle,  and  marketing  the  surplus 
prodace  and  stock.  The  people  are  of  a  more  mixed 
origin,  and  are'  not  so  simple  in  thought  and  customs 
as  those  of  the  higher  slopes.  In  the  alluvial  plains, 
which,  it  well  watered,  are  generally  very  fertile,  we 
find  commercial  farming  highly  developed  if  there 
are  adequate  communications,  and  here,  on  the  great 
highways,  flourish  the  trades  and  the  big  towns. 
Down  near  to  the  sea,  the  rivers  become  an  important 
means  of  transport,  and  many  people  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  the  rivers  and  canals.  On  the  sea  coast  we 
have  the  great  ports,  and  a  hardy  race  of  fishermen 
who  make  fine  sailors  even  on  onr  great  steamers. 
In  a  hundred  ways  such  as  this  is  the  population 
sorted  out,  according  as  the  physical  characters  of  the 
country  prescribe  the  principal  means  of  livelihood  of 
the   people. 

III.  Geographico-Economic  Principles 
1.  Varying  Distribution  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Cultivated  Products. — Trade  between  distant  localities 
exists  because  of  the  varying  distribution  of  natural 
products  over  the  earth's  surface,  and  because  the 
opportunities  and  customs  of  producing  cultivated  and 
manufactured  commodities  vary  in  distribution  in  the 
same  way.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  certain  broad  generalizations  which  can  be  made 
concerning  this  distribution,  and  from  which  we  may 
forecast  the  natural  tendency  of  economic  development 
in  any  district.  We  know,  for  example,  that  both 
minerals  and  forest  products  occur  mostly  in  moun- 
tainous and  hilly  country,  whilst  agriculture  flonrishes 
in  the  plains,  and  manufacture  at  geographically 
important  points  in  the  plains,  in   some  places  deter- 
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mined  by  water  transport,  in  others  by  the  meeting 
of  great  road  or  railway  routes.  Thus  there  must 
always  arise  a  trade  between  the  mouatainons  districts 
and  the  valley  bottoms.  Further,  as  climate  changes 
according  to  latitude,  both  the  natural  vegetable  and 
animal  products,  and  the  still  more  important  commo- 
dities of  cultivation  must  vary  so  much  over  any 
lengthy  north  and  south  trade  route  that  a  considerable 
trade  must  arise.  Again  we  have  desert  regions  in 
the  arid  zones  of  continents,  in  the  interior  and  on 
the  western  coast,  and  a  moist  climate  in  the  tropics 
and  along  the  coastal  strip ;  so  there  is  interchange 
of  products  between  the  dry  and  moist  areas.  Again 
the  sources  of  power,  are  localized  and  determine  the 
location  of  industries  present  and  future,  at  points  on 
exit  routes  from  the  coalfields,  and  in  the  belt  where 
the  mountains  abut  on  the  plains  and  hydro-electric 
power   is   cheapest. 

%  Potential  Resources. — In  estimating  the  future 
economic  poasibilities  of  a  territory  with  a  view  to 
drawing  up  a  program  for  development  works,  it  is 
obviously  important  to  take  account  of  its  potential 
resources.  There  may  be  much  waste  land  with  a 
good  soil  perfectly  capable  of  profitable  cultivation  if 
adequate  communications  and  security  of  property  be 
established.  There  may  be  great  stretches  of  land 
which  would  become  fertile  if  irrigated,  and  for  which 
it  can  be  shown  that  water  can  be  provided ;  or  a 
hilly  region,  now  producing  little  or  nothing,  may  be 
shown  to  be  suitable  for  afforestation,  fruit-growing, 
or  for  sheep-running.  There  are  very  few  types  of 
country  except  precipitous  mountains  and  salt  marshes, 
that  cannot  be  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose,  if 
water  can  be  made  available)  the  questions  will  be — 
the  kinds  and  quantity  of  produce  to  be  expected, 
the   works    needed   to    raise  and    market   it,    and  the 
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density  of  popalation  that  will  be  supported,  and  whence 
its  immigration  is   to  be   arranged. 

3.  Natural  Trade  Routes. — Merchants  having  to 
convey  goods  from  place  to  place  naturally  choose 
the  cheapest  route.  In  former  times  this  meant  by 
water  where  it  was  available.  By  land  it  meant  seeking 
the  most  conveniently  accessible  point  on  an  accus- 
tomed line  of  travel^^a  caravan  ronte  or  great  through 
road.  Such  routes  or  roads  became  great  channels  of 
trade,  because  they  had  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  natural  obstacles  and  risks  from  highway 
robbers  and  dacoits.  The  chief  natural  obstacles  are 
mountains  and  rivers,  marshes  and  thick  belts  of  forest. 
Trade  routes  have  tended  always  to  converge  on  places 
where  an  obstacle  is  most  easily  pass^,  as  for  example 
on  passes  across  mountain  ranges,  on  fords  of  rivers, 
or  on  the  head  of  a  lake,  estuary  or  marsh.  These, 
and  the  transhipment  stations  from  land  to  water- 
carriage,  have  from  time  immemorial  been  converging 
points  of  trade  and  have  often  grown  into  towns  of 
considerable  importance. 

The  building  of  railways  has  in  mostr  countries  greatly 
altered  the  trade  routes,  parfScnlarly  the  minor  ones — 
not  so  much  the  great  routes.  The  latter  have  often 
been  followed  by  the  railways  either  on  account  of  ~ 
existing  big  towns,  or  because  great  natural  obstacles 
affect  a  railway  as  much,  or  more  than  a  road.  Thus 
railways  utilize  passes  over  monntain  ranges,  and  broad 
valleys  through  hilly  country,  just  as  much  as  roads; 
and  easy  bridging  points  on  great  rivers  are  often  the 
same,  or  close  to  the  old  fords,  or  ferries.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  true  that  communications  are  less  and  less 
controlled  by  physical  features,  as  population  increases. 
Very  costly  railway  works  can  then  be  profitably  under- 
taken, or  are  required  for  strat^c  purposes,  as,  for 
example,   the    three    great   Trans-Alpine   railways,   and 
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those  climbing  the  sierras  and  the  Andes  in  South 
America.  * 

In  planning  the  economic  development  of  a  territory 
the  old  and  existing  trade  routes  should  be  ascertained 
and  due  weight  (though  it  may  not  be  great  weight)  should 
be  given  to  the  following  considerations:  (1)  certain 
market  towns  will  have  sprung  up  on  the  old  land 
and  water  routes;  and  these  should  so  far  as  possible 
be  made  junction  points  on  the  railways,  or  converging 
points  of  the  important  roads  with  the  railway,  so  as 
to  utilize  existing  marketing  facilities  and  trade  capital 
instead  of  more  or  less  completely  destroying  them 
and  having  to  build  afresh  elsewhere.'  (2)  The  capital 
invested  in  the  old  land  or  water  carrying  trade  will 
seek  continued  profitable  use  and  may  prove  a  serious 
competitor  with  the  railway  for  the  first  few  years  of 
its  existence  unless  some  other  profitable  use  be  provided 
for  it.  This  is  best  done  by  having  new  main  roads 
made  to  converge  from  a  distance  on  the  proper  points 
on  the  railway,  so  that  existing  vehicles  and  animals 
can  find  a  profitable  trade  in  feeding  the  railway  with 
traffic  instead  ai  competing  with  it.  Such  new  main 
roads  wilt  develope  a  traffic  which  may  after  ten  or 
fifteen  years  justify  the  construction  of  a  branch  line. 
This  principle  has  been  much  neglected  in  India. 
(3)  It  will  be  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  railways 
can  more  profitably  follow  existing  trade  routes,  than 
strike  off  across  country,  except  as  noted  in  the  next 
section.    They   may,   however,   cut  off  corners. 

4.  Ocean  Boatsa  and  through  Land  Routes. — The 
principles    noted    in    the    foregoing    section    are    almost 

1  Sea  W.  S.  Bank;,  Qeoffraphy  of  S.  Amtriean  BaUicayi;  Oeognph.  Joani. 
Vol.  XLIX  (1917),  p.  IBS. 

3  At  the  Mme  Uma  cues  iii»j  occur  in  which  it  is  detinble  to  balU 
iffin  owtng  to  the  liuuiitktT  uid  tmnble-down  condition  ot  mi  old  eit;. 
In  (his  cue  1  think  it  btet  that  a  new  citf  Bboold  be  planned  end  bnUt 
on  m  site  m  mile  or  two  nmorad  trom  tbe  existing  oilj.  When  the  tnden 
ftnd  p<^pulKtion  IwTe  larBel;  (nnafened  thraiselves  to  the  new  city,  the  old 
one  oMi  be  polled  down  and  reboUt  so  tni  as  eppeBn  deelnWe. 
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equally  applicable,  whatever  the  size  or  importance  of 
the  old  trade  ronte,  or  of  the  railway  to  be  constructed. 
We  most  now  see  that  trade  routes  must  be  graded 
in  importance;  that  the  more  importaut  a  route  is  in 
length  and  in  volume  of  traffic  the  more  does  its 
rocatiou  have  a  determining  effect  upon  the  lesser  trade 
loutes  of   the   territories   it  traverses. 

A  close  analogy  might  be  drawn  with  a  great  river 
and  its  tributaries.  The  alignment  of  the  great  trade 
routes  is  determined  by  the  principal  physical  features 
of  a  continent — its  mountain  chains  and  the  passes  across 
them,  and  its  great  rivers — and  by  the  situation  of  the 
largest  and  safest  harbors.  The  great  traffic  routes  across 
any  section  of  a  continent  may,  therefore,  be  deter- 
mined by  physical  featnres  far  beyond  its  boundaries. 
In  considering  transportation  problems,  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  first  of  all  to  consider  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  then  to  take  account  of  the  existing  and  possible 
ports  in  their  relation  to  the  great  ocean  highways 
of  the  world.  From  these  considerations  it  will  be 
possible  to  map  out  the  great  through  lines  of  land 
communication,  which  in  these  days  mean  the  great 
trunk  railway  lines.  The  great  trans-continental  lines 
will  follow  the  shortest  or  easiest  routes  for  connecting 
the  thickly  populated  areas  of  the  c<mtinent,  some 
divergence  being  caused,  however,  if  political  consider- 
ations so  dictate.  The  trans-continental  routes  will 
generally  terminate  in  ports;  but  this  is  because  any 
railway  line  will  always  be  consb^cted  so  as  to  be  used 
for  as  many  purposes  as  possible,  and  a  share  in  the 
ocean-going  traffic  is  valuable.  The  second  class  of 
through  routes  consists  of  those  dictated  by  the 
situation  of  the  great  producing  districts  of  the  interior 
relatively  to  the  most  convenient  and  safe  ports  on 
the  coastline.  Four  factors  influence  the  growth  of  a 
port:    (1)  Its  physical  configuration  being  saoh  as  to 
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provid*;  adequate  accommodation  and  shelter  for  the 
largest  vessels.  (2)  The  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
improved  by  moles,  wharves,  warehouses,  etc.  (8)  The 
accessibility  and  productivity  of  the  hinterland.  (4) 
Its  proximity  to  the  great  ocean  highways,  which  are 
themselves  determined  by  the  configuration  of  the 
continents  and  by  such  works  as  the  Saez  and 
Panama  Canals.  All  we  ate  concerned  with  at  the 
moment  is  the  accessibility  of  a  productive  hinter- 
land to  its  port.  Granted  that  the  other  conditions 
are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  port,  a  demand. comes 
into  existence  for- means  of  transport  from  long  distances 
inland  to  this  port.  Usually  there  must  be  several 
main  lines  converging  on  a  port,  and  the  precise  align- 
ment of  these  will  be  determined  by  the  location  of 
the  most  productive  districts  and  by  the  main  physi- 
cal features. 

In  Europe  and  North  America  the  through  lines 
of  communication  of  both  the  above  classes  are  fairly 
well  developed ;  but  in  India,  as  in  Australia  and  in 
most  of  South  America,  they  are  bnt  vei^  partially 
developed  or  even  understood.  Yet  it  will  be  possible 
by  sufiBcient  study  to  forecast  the  alignment  of  these 
great  through  roads;  and  to  do  so  is  highly  important 
because  of  the  close  connection  which  the  local  com- 
munications of  any  district  ought  to  have  with  any 
through  routes  near  to  or  traversing  the  district,  and 
because  the  branch  lines  and  roads  sometimes  have 
to  be  constructed  before  the .  through  line.  The 
branch  line  railways  and  local  through  connecting 
lines,  and  feeder  roads,  should  spread  out  over  any 
geographical  unit  of  territory  branching  away  from 
the  main  through  connection  somewhat  in  the  way 
that  the  veins  of  a  leaf  branch  out  from  the  mid-rib 
and  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf  with  ever 
smaller  and  smaller  veins. 
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Taking  the  special  case  of  India,  we  may  consider 
for  a  moment  the  alignment  of  some  of  the  principal 
through  routes.  The  trans-continental  through  routes 
are  not  at  present  developed,  but  their  location  may 
be  inferred  jrom  certain  well  known  geographical  facts, 
and  these  I  have  indicated  tentatively  with  the  broken 
lines  upon  the  outline  map  inserted  overleaf.  The 
principal  route  affecting  India  is  the  proposed  southern 
Trans-Asiatic  line  connecting  South  China  and  India 
directly  with  Europe,  by  way  of  Karachi,  the  northern 
coastline  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  through  Bagdad  and 
Constantinople.  It  was  argued  by  Mr.  G.  S.  A.  Mathers 
in  an  article  in  this  Journal,'  that  this  railway  would 
be  able  to  compete  with  sea-carriage  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  goods  requiring  to  be  transported  from  the 
inland  parts  of  Southern  China  to  Central  and  Western 
Europe.  Except  for  goods  to  be  consumed  at  or 
near  the  coasts,  sea-carriage  has  the  disadvantage  of 
involving  a  back-carriage  by  land.  The  route  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Mathers  across  India  is  through  Saidya, 
(in  Upper  Assam),  Gauhati,  Katihar,  Mokameh  Ghat, 
Moghal  Serai,  Naini  Junction  near  Allahabad,  Eatni, 
Bina,  Kotah,  Marwar,  and  Hyderabad  (Bind)  to  Karachi. 
He  proposes  that  the  line  should  where  necessary  be 
constructed  or  converted  to  the  Indian  broad  gauge 
from  Saidya  to  Bagdad.  On  the  outline  map  the 
ronte  I  have  shown  is,  I  think,  a  slight  improve- 
ment on  this  proposed  alignment.  From  Naini  Junc- 
tion the  route  follows  the  E.  I.  R.  main  line  to 
Fatehpnr  near  Cawnpore,  whence  an  entirely  new  line, 
constnicted  by  the  most  direct  route  westwards  to 
Lnni,  would,  I  believe,  produce  a  shorter  route  with 
better  gradients. 

Whilst  the  Shanghai-Bagdad  line  is\  undoubtedly 
the    most    important    trans-continental    railway    likely 
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to  affect  India,  we  may  UBefntly  recognize  others  which 
are  sure  to  be  constructed  some-day.  Moscow  will 
probably  first  be  connected  with  India  by  a  line  from 
Baku  to  Bushire  joining  up  with  the  Karachi-Bagdad 
line,  but  a  direct  route  from  Moscow  to  D^lhi  through 
Kabul  and  Peshawar,  and  on  by  branches  to  Calcutta  and 
China  will  some-day  be  required.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
to  link  up  Siberia,  with  its  valuable  arctic  and  tem- 
perate products,  with  India.  It  may'  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  nowhere  in  the  woi'ld  is  a  greater  north- 
and-south  trade  possible.  The  physical  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  are  enormous ;  nevertheless  the  building 
of  a  railway  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bawal  Pindi 
northwards  through  or  near  Khogend  to  Omsk  on  the 
Trans- Siberian  line  must  be  regarded  as  a  future 
necessity.  Another  north  and  south  line  will  be  needed 
to  connect  Bengal  with  Central  Siberia  and  Northern 
China.  Presumably  it  will  pass  through  the  Chamba 
Valley  and  Lhassa  with  an  easterly  trend,  and  then  one 
branch  wilt  bend  northwards  to  Lake  Baikal  and  the 
other  continue  to  Peking.  Yet  another  trans-continental 
route  will  run  from  Rangoon  through  Mandalay  and 
on  northwards  to  connect  with  the  last  mentioned 
line  and  the  whole  Chinese  system  of  railways,  and 
another  from  Calcutta  though  Dacca  (by  train  ferry) 
and  Rangoon  to  Singapore.  A  short  voyage  thence  to 
Port  Darwin  gives  an  almost  complete  overland  route 
from   London   to   Australia. 

The  second  class  of  through  routes  consists  of 
those  determined  by  ports.  The  pre-eminent  ports 
are  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Karachi,  Colombo,  Madras  and 
Rangoon.  It  is  on  these  that  the  railway  systems 
have  been  made  to  converge ;  and  we  may  take  it 
that  these  ports  have  already  grown  to  such  importance, 
and  that  they    fulfil  the   above   named   conditions*    to 

1  Sm  a»^>  P-  ^l>  bottom. 
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snch  an  extent,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  permanant.  Althongh  the  railway  Bysteme 
already  converge  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  ports 
named,  several  of  the  ports,  particularly  Karachi  and 
Colombo,  are  still  incompletely  served  in  this  respect. 
Karachi  needs  broad  gauge  lines  from  the  south-east 
(Ahmedabad) ;  Colombo  needs  a  broad  gauge  throng& 
rail  connection  with  alt  parts  of  the  Peninsula  south  of 
Trichinopoly  by  lines  converging  on  Adam's  Bridge. 
The  importance  of  this  lies  in  Colombo  being  directly 
upon  one  of  the  world's  greatest  highways;  whereas 
all  other  Indian  ports  are  removed  therefrom  and 
must  create  their  own  traffic. 

5.  Convergence  on  Trading  Centres. — The  fact  that 
commodities  frequently  require  to  be  handled  at  markets 
requires  that  traffic  be  made  to  converge  npon  places 
which  are  already  market  towns  or  are  suitable  to  become 
snch.  Commodities  can  only  be  sold  without  handling 
at  markets  by  means  of  a  system  of  public  grading 
or  by  an  enlightened  use  of  samples.  Such  commercial 
■  organization  is  very  backward  in  India ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  local  markets  to  which  produce  must  be 
taken  in  bnik  will  continue  to  have  their  present 
importance  for  a  century  or  two.  Where  market  towns 
already  exist,  roads  and  local  railways  should  be  made 
to  converge  on  them  (see  page  10);  where  none  exist  the 
alignment  of  roads  and  railways  will  follow  the  trend 
of  the  country  towards  the  great  traffic  routes,  the 
direction  being  determined  by  the  nearest  principal 
trading  centre. 

The  trade  emporia,  as  we  may  call  these  principal 
trading  centres,  require  separate  consideration  and 
treatment.  The  great  port  towns  are  naturally  such 
emporia;  but  there  are  also  a  few  ancient  inland  trading 
centres  which  must  be  included  in  this  category,  as 
for  example,  Cawnpore,  Ahmedabad  and  Amritsar.    Every 
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snch  emporium,  which  hae  been  a  trading  centre  for 
generations  past,  has  great  prestige,  and  a  kind  of 
good-will  arising  purely  from  the  long-established  habits, 
of  np-conntry  dealers  journeying  thither  to  make 
their  purchases  and  of  petty  merchants  resorting  there 
to  distKise  of  raw  produce.  The  credit  facilities  of 
^ich  a  centre  are  also  one  of  its  most  important 
assets.  It  is  an  advantage  to  any  district  to 
be  put  into  the  most  direct  communication  possible 
with  snch  an  emporium,  and  consequently  the 
streams  of  traffic  for  a  distance  of  at  least  150  miles 
in  every  direction  should  be  directed  primarily  upon 
such  a  town.  This  principle  is  by  no  means 
attended  to  in  India,  because  the  immediate 
interests  of  railway  owners  often  apparently, 
or  even  really,  conflict  with  it.  A  main  line 
of  railway  owned  or  worked  by  a  company,  for 
example,  wants  by  its  branches  to  direct  traffic  down 
the  main  line,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  may  thereby 
be  providing  an  exceedingly  roundabout  route  to  the 
nearest  emporium.  Again,  a  native  state  or  a  district 
board  will  desire  to  keep  a.  branch,  which  it  has  financed 
wholly  or  as  much  as  possible  within  its  borders,  or 
to  teed  traffic  to  its  principal  town,  ignoring  the  interests 
of  the  producers  and  consumers  '  of  its  agricultural 
territory  who  would  gain  much  by  having  the  shortest 
connection   with   the   nearest   great  emporium. 

G.  Political  and  Fiscal  Barriers. — Customs  duties 
are  barriers  against  trade,  which  always  seeks  to  avoid 
theui.  This  is  equally  true  whether  the  duty  be  on 
import  or  export,  whether  levied  at  ports  or  on 
internal  trade,  and  whether  protective  in  character  or 
intended  for  revenue  (or  purposes  only.  Consequently, 
in  many  countries,  the  alignment  of  railways  has 
been  modified,  or  made  completely  different  to  what 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,    because   the   frontier    of 
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some  state  prodaeed  an  artificial  obstacle  and  limited 
the  trade  along  what  would  otherwise  have  beei/  the 
most  profitable  route.  Arrangements  can  generally  be 
made  Cor  through  trafiic  to  pass  through  in  bond,  so 
that  it  is  not  much  interfered  with.  The  greatest 
economic  loss  is  caused  by  routes  naturally  suited 
for  connecting  populous  regions  in  two  contiguous 
political  territories  being  rendered  unremunerative  by  a 
customs  barrier,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  possible 
traffic  never  comes  into  existence,  and  such  as  does  goes  by 
existing  but  longer  routes.  Where  the  customs  barrier 
exists  as  part  of  the  main  fiscal  policy  of  the  country,  it 
is  not  likely, to  be  modified  with  a  view  to  developing  any 
particular  district.  In  India,  however,  there  are  many 
native  states  which  impose  import  and  export  duties, 
which,  except  when  very  moderate,  tend  to  retard  the 
development  of  trade.  Octroi  levied  by  large  munici- 
palities may  have  a  like  effect.  The  only  advantage 
of  such  artificial  barriers  is  that  they  can  often  be 
removed  or  modified  by  negotiation  and  bargaining. 
Every  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and  much 
ingenuity  may  usefully  be  employed  in  providing  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  state  or  muni- 
cipality so  as  to  enable  the  construction  of  a  railway 
which  is  estimated  to  pay  after  abolition  or  modifica- 
tion  of  the   duty. 

In  laying  out  railways  near  or  approaching  to  the 
frontier  ol  any  large  country  it  Ts  usually  necessary 
to  take  strategic  requirements  into  consideration.  Mili- 
tary dispositions  must  be  considered  first  in  the  proposed 
alignments;  but,  whilst  adequately  meeting  this  need, 
many  modifications  or  additions  may  be  made  for  the 
commercial  development  of  the  district.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  methods  of  warfare  are  evolving 
so  rapidly  that  the  most  'np-to-date  expert  advice  as 
to  the  strategic  requirements  is  alone  trustworthy. 
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TV.  Economic  Principles 

1.  Mvtual  dependence  of  Indmtries  and  Commercial 
Agriculture. — In  outlining  a  policy  of  economic  develop- 
ment of  any  country  or  territory  it  is  highly  important 
to  rememher  the  interdependence  of  mannfactiiring 
indnstries  and  commercial  farming.  Neither  can  exist 
without  the  other.  It  is  the  surplus  produce  of  agricul- 
ture heyond  what  the  rural  population  needs  for  subsis- 
tence, which  provides  it  with  the  purchasing  power 
which,  if  wants  be  stimulated,  creates  a  demand  for  the 
manufactured  products,  and  thus  calls  factories  into 
existence.  Secondly,  it  is  the  snrplns  produce  of  agri- 
cultore  which  provides,  either  in  itself  directly,  or  by 
exchange,  the  raw  material  of  industry.  The  indispensiable 
links  are  good  communications  and  organized  markets.  * 

Thus  in  planning  roads  and  railways  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  surplus  agricultural  produce  from  any  district 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  demand  to  import  into 
that  district  manufactured  products  will  be  created,  and 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  better  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  a  new  raauntacturing  centre,  or  to  provide 
easy  communication  with  an  existing  manufacturing  town, 
must  be  considered.  Owing  to  the  external  economies  of 
the  market  being  far  more  important  in  some  industries 
than  in  others,  no  general  answer  to  this  question  cau 
be  given.  Every  case  has  to  be  considered  on  its  merits 
on  the  basis  of  the  probable  demand  for,  and  present 
location  of  the  sources  of  supply  of,  the  principal  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  location  of  such  sources 
of  supply  relatively  to  markets  for  the  chief  sorts  of 
agricultural  produce  coming  from  the  district. 

2,  Laws  of  IncreasiTig  and  Diminishing  Hetums. — A 
very  important  economic  principle  is  the  distinction 
to    be    made    between    industries    according    as    they 

1  For  t,  Ml  «Uteineiit  of  the  loregolng  theory  nae  the  Author's  paper  published 
In  Um  Beport  of  the  BlBYeoth  ludinn  Industrial  Conferenoe,  BombiiT,  Deoember, 
1919 :  Fut  n,  Fapwt,  ».  »-M. 
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predominaotly  obey  the  law  of  diminiahing  retnma  or 
the  law  of  increasing  retnrns.  InduBtries  which  obey 
the  former  are  agricalture  and  all  extractive  industries 
snch  as  mining,  forestry,  fisheries,  etc.  Any  of  these 
industries  may  become  predominantly  snbject  to  the 
law  of  increasing  retnins  at  any  partienlar  place  or  time, 
bnt  snch  an  event  could  not  be  anticipated,  and  the 
only  safe  plan  is  to  asf^ume  that  the  law  of  diminishing 
retnrns  is  predominant.  In  regard  to  the  manufacturing 
industries  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  must  generally 
be  assumed  that  the  law  of  increasing  retnrns  is  predomi- 
nant except  when  there  is  any  particular  reason  for 
supposing  the  contrary.  The  resiilt  is  that  whilst  we 
must  assnme  agricalture  and  the  extractive  industries 
to  be  always  tending  to  spread  themselves  as  widely 
as  possible  over  the  coantry,  the  manufacturing  industries 
tend  to  develop  with  increasing  success  at  particular 
centres  where  they  have  gained  a  start.  This  is  the 
reason  for  most  of  the  apparently  peculiar  facts  relating 
to  the  localization  of  modem  industries,  e.g.,  the  fine 
cotton  spinning  industry  in  Lancashire,  the  brass 
bedstead  indnstry  in  Birmingham  and  the  jute  industry 
in  Calcutta. 

In  planning  the  economic  development  of  any 
territory,  therefore,  it  is  most  important  that  no  rash 
attempts  should  be  made  to  establish  new  centres  of 
manufacturing  indnstry.  The  balance  of  advantages  is 
always  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  an  existing  centre 
of  manufacturing  industry,  so  long  as  it  is  within  a 
distance  which  is  reasonable  with  regard  to  the  freight 
rates  of  the  kinds  of  goods  there  manufactured.  Borne 
special  conditions,  as  in  regard  to  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials relatively  to  the  directions  of  streams  of  trade, 
or  an  exceptional  convergence  of  through  rkilway 
routes,  or  specially  cheap  power,  should  be  present  to 
justify    the   anticipation    that    a   given    point    will    be  , 
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favorable  for  the  development  of  certain  manntactahng 
induBtries. 

8.  Investment  of  Capital — Waiting  for  return. — 
From  the  point  of  view  of  economic  theory,  one  essential 
feature  of  capital  in  every  form  in  which  it  enters  into 
cummerce  and  industry,  is  that  it  enables  a  producer  or 
consumer  to  wait  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  results  of 
his  labor.*  When  a  machine  is  constructed  the  owner 
thereof  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  or  of  the  labor 
which  he  has  purchased,  throughout  the  number  of 
years  through  which  the  machine  remains  in  service. 
The  machine  may  go  out  of  service,  either  because 
it  wears  out,  or  because  there  is  no  longer  a  sufficient 
demand  for  the  products  which  it  is  used  in  making. 

Any  great  public  work  is  similar  in  economic  pro- 
perties to  a  machine,  except  that  generally  speaking  it 
cannot  be  moved  and  that  it  takes  longer  to  constmct. 
There  is  again  a  fnrtfaer  difference,  in  that  most 
engineering  structures  have  a  much  longer  duration  of 
service  than  any  machine,  and,  with  the  growth  of 
population,  they  therefore  continue  for  several  decades 
to  increase   in  earning  capacity. 

Just  as  a  machine  must  yield  from  its  use  income 
sufficient  for  a  depreciation  fund  being  accumulated 
which  will  replace  the  capital  sunk  in  purchfising  the 
machine  by  the  time  it  is  worn  out,  so  must  the 
income  derived  by  the  community  from  the  use  of 
any  public  work  be  sufficient  either  to  provide  a  sinking 
fund  for  replacing  it  when  worn  out  or  to  provide 
annually  for  repairs  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  all  the 
parts  of  the  work  in  a  condition  equal  to  new.  Such 
an  annnal  charge  for  maintenance  must  be  a  first  charge 
on  the  net  revenue  gained  from  the  work,  and  the 
balance    of    the     income    goes    to    pay     the    interest 

1  W.  S.  Jevoiu,  Thtorn  of  Political  Eamomy,  Ith  edUioD,  pp.  338  <<  mq. 
Mushall,  Priw^^iM  of  EvMomiu,  Book  9,  oImp.  It,  Mat.  8.    Carm,  iM«(ri&uMoii 
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on  the  capital  cost.  In  the  case  of  a  large  public 
work,  however,  whether  it  be  an  irrigation  csnaU  a 
railway,  or  a  hydro-electric  power  plant,  the  demand 
for  its  service  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  slow  growth 
because  no  large  population  can  exist  in  the  district 
without  its  presence.  During  the  early  years  of  nse  of 
the  work,  therefore,  the  revenue,  after  providing  for  the 
annual  maintenance  charge,  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  capital.  The  fact  is  that  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  so.  In  project  estimates  an  irrigation 
canal  is  generally  allowed  ten  years  for  the  demand 
for  water  to  increase  sufficiently  for  the  estimated 
return  to  be  realized;  in  other  words,  the  revenue 
estimate  is  made  on  the  basis  of  ten  years  anticipated 
growth  of  demand.  Railways  built  through  sparsely 
populated  districts  may  take  even  longer  to  develope  an 
earning  capacity  equal  to  the  average  current  rate  of 
interest  on  their  capital  expenditure.  In  the  same  way 
a  hydroelectric  power  station  which  does  not  happen  to 
be  located  beside  an  existing  town  or  industrial  district 
must  necessarily  snpply  current  at  a  loss  for  several  years, 
whilst  manufacturers  are  discovering  the  facilities  which 
the  locality  offers,  and  are  finding  the  necessary  capital 
and  erecting  their  factories.  The  return  earned  by 
public  works  of  a  non-competitive  character  tends  con- 
stantly to  grow,  so  that  after  some  years  the  net  earnings 
not  only  equal  the  interest  on  the  original  and  any 
subsequeiit  capital  outlays,  but  tend  to  exceed  it  more 
and  more  every  year  owing  to  the  normal  growth  of 
population  and  wealth  of  the  community,  and  the 
consequent  continually  growing  increase  of  demand  for 
its  services. 

The  point  to  which  it  is  important  that  attention 
should  be  directed  is  that  what  I  have  outlined  is  the 
normal  experience  as  regards  the  earnings  of  public 
works.    It  must  be  expected  that  during  the  first  ten 
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or  twelve  years  they  wiU  pass  throngh  a  lean  period 
during  which  the  net  receipts,  after  providing  working 
expenses  and  maintenance,  fall  short  of  the  interest. 
The  shortage  will  normally  decrease  from  year  to 
year,  thongh  it  may  do  so  irregitlarly  if  demand  depends 
on  the  seasons.  Snch  a  net  loss  of  interest  for  several 
years  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  expense 
of  economic  development  with  large  pnblic  works.  The 
amount  of  such  loss  year  by  year  can  often  be  estimated 
beforehand  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  loss 
anticipated  in  the  whole  series  of  years  must  be  added 
to  the  original  capital  cost  and  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  whether  the  net  earnings  will  eventually 
be  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  total 
capital  cost.  Moreover,  as  I  shall  show  later,  such  loss 
of  interest  can  properly  be  paid  out  of  borrowed  capital. 

There  remains,  however,  one  further  consideration. 
If  the  period  of  waiting,  before  the  anticipated  return 
can  be  expected  to  equal  the  interest  charged,  amounts 
to  many  years,  the  whole  loss  of  interest  may  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum,  which  a  joint  stock  company,  or 
a  district  looard,  or  other  local  body,  may  not  be  finan- 
cially capable  of  bearing.  A  company  must  anticipate 
being  able  to  pay  a  fair  dividend  within  four  or 
five  years  or  it  will  have  difficulty  in  raising  capital 
from  the  pnblic,  however  good  its  ultimate  prospects 
may  be.  The  inference  is  that  it  should  be  par  excellence 
the  duty  of  Government  to  undertake  those  public 
works,  the  revenues  of  which  are  bound  to  take  many 
years  to  mature.  The  credit  of  Qovernment  is  better 
than  the  credit  of  any  local  or  private  body  could 
possibly  be.  It  can,  therefore,  provide  this  deficit 
without  difficulty,  if  needs  be  by  further  borrowings.  It 
is  in  every  way  better  able  to  wait  for  its  returns  than 
any  other  body;  and  hence  waiting  over  long  periods 
for  retarus  should  be  a  special  port  of  its  policy.        . 
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4.  Depreciation  of  Capital  G-ood»,  and  Maintenance 
of  the  Capital  Fund  intact. — Every  kind  of  tool  or 
machine  tends  to  wear  out  with  use,  and  every  kind  of 
building  or  other  strnctnre  has  a  tendency  to  deterio- 
rate, or  even  to  disintegrate  from  the  action  of  the 
weather  and  other  natural  forces.  During  the  early 
years  not  much  deterioration  is  observable;  but  it  may 
increase  rapidly  at  a  later  date.  Expensive  repairs 
become  necessary;  and  if  no  reserve  fund  has  been 
built  Qp  ont  of  revenue  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
fresh  capita)  in  order  to  keep  the  machine  or  structure 
in  useable  condition.  This  would  be  very  bad  finance, ' 
Both  from  the  economic  and  financial  point  of  view  it 
is  essential  clearly  to  recognize  that  the  .original  capital 
fund  shonld  be  maintained  intact.  The  capital  which 
was  originally  invested  in  machinery,  works  and  buildings 
may  be  said  to  enest '  itself  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
machines  and  structures,  i.e.,  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  useable  condition.  There  are  data  accumulated  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  estimate  approximately  beforehand 
the  probable  life  of  every  kind  of  machine,  vehicle  or 
building ;  and  a  sufficient  annnal  charge  to  mount  up  to 
the  original  capital  cost  at  compound  interest  by  the 
end  of  its  life  mnst  .be  debited  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
employment  against  the  earnings  of  every  kind  of 
capita)  goods  utilized  for  any  kind  of  productive  purposes 
or  for  direct  enjoyment.  It  should  be  most  clearly 
understood  that  failure  to  do  this  involves  using  up 
the  original  capital  fund,  and  that  a  fictitiously  high 
net  revenne  is  obtained  by  making  an  insufficient 
annual   charge  for  repairs  and  depreciation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  there  are  certain 
big  engineering  works  requiring  embankments,  tunnels, 
loassive  stone  dams,  and  the  tike,  which  are  originally 
constructed    in    so   solid   and   durable    a    manner    that 
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they  may  be  expected  to  last  in  good  working  order 
for  Bome  handreds  of  years,  bo  that  no  depreciation 
reserve  is  needed.  Instances  are  quoted  of  JEtoman 
aquedacts  which,  with  slight  repairs,  are  serviceable 
and  in  use  at  the  present  day.  To  this  view  it  may 
be  replied  that,  whilst  the  lengthy  physical  endurance 
of  great  masonry  works  is  not  to  be  denied,  the 
rate  of  progress  of  modern  civilization  is  snch  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  such  works  would  be 
found  to  be  of  sufficient  utility  a  century  hence  to  be 
worth  maintaining  in  use.  The  invention  of  new 
engineering  methods  is  likely  to  open  np  new  ways  of 
achieving  the  same  results  at  a  lower  working  cost. 
Whilst  this  cannot  be  confidently  asserted,  there  is  in 
it  at  least  sufficient  probability  to  make  it  unwise  to 
assume  that  any  kind  of  engineering  work — road, 
railway,  irrigation  canal,  or  dock,  will  be  worth  main- 
taining in  use  or  operation  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  This  should  be  taken,  I  think,  as  the  limit  of 
the  period  in  which  capital  is  to  be  recovered  out  of 
revenue.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  progress  of 
invention  will  give  to  railways,  and  possibly  to  some 
irrigation  canals,  a  much  shorter  life  than  this.  The 
electrical  working  of  railways,  particularly  in  mountain- 
ous countries,  will  so  greatly  decrease  the  cost  of 
working  that  the  existing  steam  lines  may  be  scrapped 
after  a  life,  of  only  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Such  an 
example  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  general  economic 
law — that  of  the  evestmeut  of  capital  from  dying  indus- 
tries. This  may  take  place  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
the  first  case  the  original  owners  of  the  capital  recover 
it  by  instalments  from  revenue ;  and,  foreseeing  that  a 
new  mechanical  means  of  producing  the  same  service 
{e.g.  the  change  from  horse-drawn  vehicles  to  motor 
cars)  is  gaining  the  field,  the  capital  so  recovered  is 
re-invested   in  the  new  instrument  instead  of  the  old 
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one.  There  is  thus  a  gradaal  transfer  of  the  capital 
fnnd  from  one  form  of  instrnmeut  to  another.  In  most 
industries,  however,  this  takes  place  in  an  involnntary 
manner.  The  decline  of  the  demand  for  the  goods 
produced  means  a  lower  price  and  a  revenue  so  mnch 
reduced  that  the  owner  of  the  capital  can  find  oo  margin 
beyond  meeting  his  ordinary  expenses.  He  consequently 
uses  np  his  capital  fnnd,  whilst  other  persons  to  whose 
Berrices  the  pnblic  demand  has  transferred  itself  are  making 
big  profits  from  which  they  can  save  and  accumulate  a 
new  capittU  fund.  The  original  owners  lose  their 
capital,  but  the  total  social  capital  is  not  reduced.* 

6.  Loss  of  Interest  during  construction. — Attention 
must  be  drawn  to  a  well-known  economic  fact,  which 
however  is  often  overlooked  by  promoters  of  large 
enterprizes,  namely  the  loss  of  interest  which  arises 
from  capital  lying  idle  in  partly  finished  works 
dnring  the  period  of  construction.  Taken  at  com]X)und 
interest  this  may  mount  up  to  a  mnch  larger  sum 
than  might  be  anticipated;  and  it  may  well  be  that 
a  more  expensive  method  of  construction  which  would 
complete  the  work  in  a  much  shorter  time  would  be 
cheaper  in  the  end.  If  definite  estimates  are  available 
as  to  the  cost  of  completing  the  work  within  different 
periods,  it  is  possible  easily  to  calcnlate  which  will 
be  the  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  The  rate  of  interest 
to  be  used  in  the  calculation  is  the  estimated  net  rate 
of  return  on  the  capital  invested  after  the  undertaking 
has  reached  maturity  in  its  working,  i.e.,  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  aft-er  the  commencement  of  operations. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  cases  may  be  recognized, 
which,  however,  shade  into  one  another  in  practice. 
The   first  class  includes  cases  where   only   the    capital 

1  Tlifl  nwlnteiianiw  nnd  tnuuteTenoe  pt  the  totsl  tond  of  sorikl  opital  ia  veij 
Inddlj  netted  bj  J.  B.  Clark  In  bis  I>ufrtf>ufion  □/  WtaUh  (UunalllaD  Co., 
D.8.A,  Chapa.  IX,  X  and  Xvm).  The  leadei  shoold  also  nIW  to  Irving 
Fiih9,  Nature  of  Cajrital  and  Ineom*. 
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expenditure  sunk  in  the  work  in  qnestion  itself  is  kept 
idle  pending  completion.  The  second  class  includes 
all  cases  where  delay  in  completing  the  work  in 
qnestion  also  involves  equal  delay  in  realizing  income 
from  capital  expenditure  on  connected  works  already 
completed,  or  oapahle  of  being  speedily  completed 
without  extra  cost  for  hastening  the  work.  A  good 
example  of  the  first  case  would  be  a  long  tunnel  being 
constructed  so  as  to  shorten  the  route  and  improve 
the  gradient  of  an  existing  open  line,  assuming  the 
approaches  to  the  tunnel  to  cost  very  little  in  com- 
parison with  the  tunnel  itself.  In  this  ease  the 
railway  is  working  and  yielding  revenue  all  the  time, 
and  it  is  only  the  capital  actually  sank  in  the  tunnel 
itself  which  is  idle.  Let  it  be  estimated  that  on  com- 
pletion the  saving  annually  effected  by  use  of  the 
tunnel  will  be  at  least  Rs.  80,000  per  annum,  1.0.  8 
per  cent  on  the  minimum  capital  ontlay.  Also  let  it 
be  estimated  that  by  the  slow  method  of  coostrnction, 
the  time  taken  being  SO  months,  the  cost  will  be 
Bs.  10,00,000;  and  that  by  the  fast  method,  complet- 
ing in  20  months,  the  cost  will  be  Rs.  11,00,000,  It 
will  also  be  assumed  that  the  capital  needed  for  coa- 
fltmction  of  the  tunnel  is  obtained  by  issuing  deben- 
tures or  cumulative  preference'  shares  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum;  and  this  is  assumed  to  acoumnlate  at 
compound  interest  with  monthly  rests.  The  figures 
work   out   as  follows : — 


Sbw 
method 

Fast 
method 

Time  taken  to  complete 

Itmlhs 
60 

Jfontt. 
iO 

Capital  Outlay  (excluding 
interest)       

Coat,  including  accumulated 
intereflt  to  time  of  completion 

Net  eost  (SO  months  net 
proflts  deducted)      

Ba. 
10,00.000 

11,32,000 

11,82,000 

Uiqitce 

Si. 
11,00,000 

11,56,000 

11,28,260 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  ioclading  aeeumalatod 
interest  tip  to  iJte  date  of  eompUtion  in  each  esse  ii 
slightly  greater  by  the  faster  method.  To  be  ctvre^ 
howevOT,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  net  {vt^ts 
earned  doring  the  thirty  months  of  time  which  the 
fast  method  Bsves;  and  in  calculating  the  net  cost  I 
have  assmned  that  6  per  cent  interest  continoes  to  be 
paid  on  the  total  cost  118.11,55,000,  giving  Bs.  69.300 
per  annum  as   interest  charge.     Then  we  have : — 

Ra.  ( 80.000— 69,300 )  X  ( 36-M2 ) =B8. 26.760 
as  the  saving  which,  deducted  from  Ba.  11,55,000, 
^ves  the  net  cost.  It  is  obvioas  that  in  spte  of  the 
fast  method  costing  10  per  cent  more  than  the  slow 
method,  there  is,  with  the  other  conditions  a&snmed, 
a  saving  of  Bs.  3,760  by  adopting  it. 

In  giving  an  example  of  the  second  class  of  cases 
I  shall  show  that  a  capital  cost  increased  by  even  66 
per  cent  or  more  may  be  in  reality  the  cheapest  if  the 
rapid  completion  thereby  aecnred  enables  other  costly 
works  already  completed,  or  capable  of  earlier  comple- 
tion withoat  additional  expense,  to  come  into  operation; 
and  this  tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  shall  take  the  rate  of 
interest  only  at  4  per  cent  and,  assome  it  to  accmna- 
late  only  by  half-yearly  rests.  I  shall  also  take  the 
net  earnings  to  be,  when  in  foil  operation,  bat  6  per 
cent  on  Bs.  1,09,00,000,  which  is  the  total  cost  by  the 
slow  method  of  completion.  Let  the  capital  ontlay  on 
the  works  other  than  the  tonnel  in  qaestion  be  one 
crore  (Bs.  1,00,00,000).  The  interest  charge  on  this  is 
4  lakhs  yearly.  Let  the  estimated  cost  of  the  tonnel 
completed  in  36  months  be  Bs. 9.00,000,  and   its    cost. 
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if  completed  in  18  months  Bs.  1S,00,000.    The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  results  of  the  calculations : — 


Slow 

Fist 

metbod 

method 

UMlu 

Mmtki 

Time  taken  to  complete 

S6 

18 

Bs. 

Hi. 

Capital  Outlay 

9,00,000 

15,00,000 

Coat,    includinf!      accumulated 

interest  to  time  of  completion 

9,46,218 

15,30,200 

Add  4  %  per  annum  on  total  cost 

of  completed  works  for  li  years 

6,00,000 

6,91,812 

16,46,216  22,22,012 

Deduct  n3t  earnings  for  li  years            nil  9,81,000 
Net  cost  of  tunnel  ae  part  of 

scheme            15,46,218  12,41,012 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  anticipated  earnings 
are  a  very  big  factor  in  determining  the  net  cost.  A 
case  might  arise  in  which  the  estimate  of  net  earnings 
was  very  vague,  or  xmreliable;  or  again  the  net  earn- 
ings might  be  estimated  to  exceed  the  interest  charge 
by  only  very  small  amount,  if  anything.  In  both 
these  hypothetical  cases  the  proper  comparison  would 
be  between  the  costs  which  include  all  interest  accn- 
mulated  prior  to  date  -  of  commencing  operation ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  my  second  example,  between  Rs.  15,46,218 
as  the  cost  by  the  slow  method  with  Ks.  16,80,200 
as  the  cost  by  the  fast  method,  although  the  accepted, 
contractors'  estimates  (and  other  outlay)  came  to 
Ra.  9,00,000  and   Rs.  15,00,000  respectively. 

It  might  be  objected  that  these  examples  are  appli- 
cable to  the  finance  of  a  public  authority  or  govern- 
ment  administration  owning  snch  a  railway  or  other 
work  (e.j7.  docks  or  tramways),  but  that  when  owned 
by  a  joint  stock  company  a  difference  would    be  created 
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by  the  fact  that  the  money  is  provided  by  share 
capita.  Even  if  there  were  not  the  usual  provisioD 
that  interest  may  be  paid  to  shareholders  out  of 
capital  during  the  period  of  construction,  the  ultimate 
result  to  the  shareholders  is  exactly  the  same  as 
to  a  public  '  authority.  For  one  thing,  their  money 
when  not  locked  up  in  works  under  construction  should 
be  earning  for  them  4  per  cent  interest  on  deposit 
with  a  banker,  or  in  any  easily  saleable  security. 
Consequently  at  least  this  rate  of  interest  should  be 
componnded  as  part  of  the  cost  of  works  in  which 
capital  lies  idle  pending  completion.  It  is  true  that  the 
adoption  of  the  faster  method  would  leave  the  company's 
block  account  bigger;  but  the  company's  shareholders 
would  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  earliev  dividends 
which  they  would  secure.  In  reality,  however,  it  would 
not  be  good  finance  to  distribute  the  whole  of  the 
profits  gained  by  completing  a  work  rapidly  by  means 
of  an  increased  capital  outlay.  Such  part  of  these 
profits  as  would  represent  the  normal  rate  of  interest 
on  the  capital  outlay  during  the  period  of  time  which 
has  been  saved  should  be  deducted  from  revenue  and 
credited  to  capital  in  reduction  of  the  block  account. 
This  need  not  necessarily  be  done  during  the  actual 
period  of  time  during  which  earlier  operation  was 
secured  by  the  enhancement  of  the  rate  of  completion 
of  the  work:  the  amount  may  be  calculated,  and  its 
deduction  from  revenne  may  be  spread  over  a  longer 
series  of  years,  thus  providing  the  earlier  dividend,  but 
at  a  correspondingly  lower  rate  at  the  time  and  in 
succeeding  years. 

It  may  be  usefal  to  remark  that  in  both  the 
foregoing  examples  the  figures  of  the  different  capital 
costs  by  the  slow  and  fast  methods  of  completion 
were  purposely  chosen  so  as  to  leave  only  a  com- 
paratively   small    margin  of    savmg  by    adopting, the 
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faster  method.  Consequently  these  examples  serve  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  increased  capital  outlay  which 
may  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  remunerative  by 
reducing  loss  of  interest.  Under  other  circumstances 
the  figures  may  vary  indefinitely,  and  each  case  will 
require  separate  calculation  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  here  set  forth. 

In  addition  to  tunnels  and  bridges,  and  other  essen- 
tial parts  of  railways,  we  niay  note  the  following 
as  a  few  more  examples  of  the  kinds  of  cases  in 
which  this  principle  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind.  In  ao 
irrigation  canal  system  the  building  of  the  weir  at  the 
head  works  might  take  much  longer  than  the  con- 
strnction  of  the  canal  itself  and  its  distributaries,  and 
increased  expenditure  to  accelerate  its  completion  might 
be  justified.  Again,  a  coal-mine  cannot  begin  raising 
coal  until  a  second  shaft  for  ventilation  and  emergency 
exit  purposes  is  completed;  and  a  more  costly  method 
of  sinking  which  saves  time  may  prove  highly  remunera- 
tive. Suppose,  again,  that  a  new  large  factory  has  been 
entirely  equipped,  but  that  a  vital  part  of  the  engine 
is  found  to  be  broken  or  defective,  it  will  save  money 
to  obtain  this  in  India,  paying,  if  necessary,  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  price  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pay  to  obtain  it  from  Europe  in  the  ordinary  course 
after  a   lapse  of  two  (»*  three   months. 

The  general  principles  dealt  with  in  this  section 
are  strictly  of  a  mathematical  character,  and  the  different 
cases  conld  be  calculated  from  suitable  formulee  if  all 
the  data  were  given.  It  wo«ld  be  outside  the  scope  of 
my  present  purpose,  however,  'to  go  minutely  into  the 
subject  here;  and  it  will  suffice  if  I  give  the  following 
rule  which  may  be  useful  to  guide  engineers  and 
administrative  officers  engaged  with  large  projects : — 

Bide: — The  value  of  additional  speed  in  ocmstrao- 
tion — that  is  to  say,  the  ratio  of    percentage  inereaae 
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of  capita]  outlay  to  the  percentage  saving  of  time 
which  is  jnat  remunerative — will  be  found  to  increase 
with  the  following   conditions : — 

(1)  the  higher  the  rate    of  interest  to  be  paid 

on  borrowed  capital. 

(2)  the   larger   the  total  amonnt  of  capital  kept 

lying  idle  in  connected  works  relatively 
to  the  capital  outlay  on  the  work  itself. 
(S)  the  greater  the  estimated  earning  capacity 
on   maturity    of    the  work  as   a    whole, 
or   of  the  series  of  works  kept  idle. 
In  public  works  where  benefit  of  the  population  and 
indirect  revenue  dne  to  increase  of    taxes  are  objects 
of  policy,   the  earlier  accrual  of  these  forms  of  income 
is  a  factor  which   should   be   given  its    full    weight.* 
These  considerable  advantages   which  may  be  expected 
to  result  from  every  successful  public  work  should  not 
be  omitted 'from  account  merely  because  of  the  difficulty 
of    obtaining   a  numerically    precise    estimate    oE    what 
they  are  likely  to  amount  to.     Even  if    these  factors 
be  given   a  very  moderate  estimate  in  terms  of  money 
income,    it    will    be    found    often    that    their   inclusion 
makes  an  important    difference  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  most  economical  speed  of  construction. 

The  principle  I  have  explained  of  avoiding  loss  of 
interest  by  delay  in  carrying  out  a  difficult  part  of 
any  work  may  be  expanded  into  a  general  theory  of 
the  correct  timing  of  every  operation  connected  with 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  engineering  works,  and 
as  a  useful  study  for  engineers  I  may  recommend  the 
graphic  method  of  solving  this  problem  described  by 
G.  L.  BenneC  in  his  article  entitled  "A  method  of 
determining  the  time  of  performance  of  work,  with 
special  application  to  grading",  and  published  in 
Engineering  and   Contracting,  May  18,  1914,  pp.  665-7. 

■  SMjNMfM,  Clwp.  rVIS,  11,18,  Mid  Ctu^.  V.  18. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Fish's  Engineering  Economics^  for 
tbia  reference,  and  I  wonld  recommend  engineers  and 
others  who  may  wish  further  authority  for  what  I  have 
written  in  this  section  to  refer  to  pp.  40-8  of  that 
book,  which  also  contains  many  usetnl  suggestions, 
formalsB  and  data  for  the  solution  of  other  engineering 
problems. 

6.  Speed  of  Transit. — Merchants  usually  seek  the 
cheapest  routes  for  despatching  goods,  except  in  the 
case  of  perishable  commodities,  when  speed  of  transit  may 
become  the  most  valuable  consideration.  In  the  case 
of  non-perishable  goods  the  interest  lost  on  capital 
locked  up  during  transit  is  the  only  normal  reason  for 
seeking  rapid  conveyance;  but  this  may  become  a 
considerable  item  to  some  merchants  who  can  make 
25,  60,  or  even  100  per  cent  per  annum  on  their  capital. 
The  availability  of  rapid  transit  may  be  of  vital 
importance  in  developing  certain  industries,  i.€.  fmit 
growing,  dairying  and  sea-fisheries.  But  the  fact  that 
increased  speed  of  transit  of  goods  is  of  great  benefit 
to  almost  all  trades  and  industries  is  generally  over- 
looked. A  railway  system  which  on  the  average  takes 
a  week  to  transport  goods  200  miles  will  not  develop 
industries  to  the  same  degree  as  if  it  were  worked  so 
as  to  take  usually  only  24  hours  to  transport  goods 
200  miles. 

7.  Marginal  Productivity  of  Capital. — An  idea  of 
fundamental  importance  in  economics  is  that  known 
as  marginal  productivity.  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  practice  in  every  kind  of  bnsineas 
undertaking;  but  in  connection  with  public  works  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked.  In  every  undertaking 
many  factors  of  production  are  combined  which  we 
may  classify  upder  five  headings ;  laB4>  li^bor,  capital, 
management  and  enterprise.     The  ovraes  or   enterpriser 

iMoOnw-Bill  Book  Co.,  Nsw  Tork,  1915, 
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it.  A  manofactarer,  e.g.,  considers  what  will  be  the 
value  of  the  extra  weekly  outpnt  obtained  by  employing 
an  additional  workman,  either  with  his  existing  machi- 
nery, or  assuming  an  additional  machine  installed,  in 
which  case  he  mast  deduct  the  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion on  the  machine.  If  the  value  (A  the  weekly 
output  of  the  workman  is  greater  than  the  cost 
of  employing  him,  which  is  mainly  his  wages,  the  . 
manufacturer,  if  he  knows  his  business,  will  employ 
him. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  applies  in  the  invest- 
ment of  capital.  For  example,  a  railway  company  has 
a  large  body  of  capital  invested  in  its  permanent  way 
and  rolling  stock.  Any  additional  capital  expenditure 
is  marginal  as  regards  the  undertaking  as  a  whole. 
The  advantage  from  the  additional  capital  may  arise 
either  in  reducing  working  expenditure,  as  in  putting 
in  a  new  siding,  or  in  attracting  additional  traffic  to 
the  main  line,  as  in  putting  on  new  well-furnished 
passenger  coaches,  or  in  building  a  branch  line.  Or 
again,  an  irrigation  canal  may  have  had  its  distributaries 
badly  aligned  and  it  may  be  shown  that  there  would 
be  economy,  both  in  the  pay  of  the  staff  and  in  saving 
wastage  of  water,  by  closing  existing  distributaries  and 
making  new  ones.  The  saving  might  be  estimated  to 
amount  to  10  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  additional 
capital  outlay  required.  This  is  the  measure  of  the 
marginal  productivity  of  capital  in  regard  to  this  parti- 
cular canal,  and,  if  capital  can  be  borrowed  at  four 
or  five  per  cent,  there  will  be  a  considerable  profit 
from  making  the  improvement.  In  every  public  work 
of  a  revenue-yielding  character  capital  has  a  certain 
marginal  productivity.  Hence  it  should  not  be  assumed, 
because  investigation  may  have  shown  a  few  years 
ago  that  BO  more  capital  could  be  profitably  expended, 
that    that    verdict    still    holds    good,     Be-iovestig^tioa  , 
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from  time  to  time  will   reveal    numeroas  opportunities 
of   profitably   inveBting  farther   capital. 

8.  Natural  Monopolies  to  be  controlled  by  the 
State. — Pablic  works  and  what  are  usually  called  public 
utility  undertakings,  such  as  gas,  electricity,  and  water- 
supply,  telephones,  tramways  and  so  forth,  have  generally 
the  nature  of  natural  monopolies.  This  arises  from 
three  special  features  of  such  works — that  they  render 
their  services  directly  to  persons  or  property  in  actual 
contact  with  them,  that  they  usually  require  much  capital, 
and  are  immovable.  In  such  cases  competition  is  so 
ezceediagly  wasteful  as  to  be  almost  impossible  because 
the  expense  of  duplicating  the  costly  installation  of 
wires,  pipes,  or  tram  lines,  and  so  forth,  is  very  great. 
A  factory,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  goods  which  may 
be  distributed  over  a  wide  region,  and  the  consumers 
need  have  no  physical  contact  with  the  capital  instru- 
ments engaged  in  production.  There  is,  therefore, 
valid  ground  for  making  a  broad  distinction  between 
industries  which  are  natural  monopolies  and  those  in 
which  competition  may  have  free  play  withont  the 
waste  of  capital  and  worki  ng  expenditure  being 
inordinately  great.  As  many  public  utility  services 
present  opportnnities  of  considerable  profit,  or  at  least 
appear  to  their  promoters  to  do  so,  it  has  been  found 
in  many  cases  in  England  and  particularly  in  America 
that  companies  do  actually  compete  with  one  another 
in  the  same  area  for  the  supply  of  transport  facilities 
^  by  railways  or  the  supply  of  electric  power  and  light. 
The  effects  of  such  competition  sometimes  appear  to 
be  beneficial.  They  are  in  fact  beneficial  to  persons 
residing  in  the  competitive  area  who  get  faster  and 
better  train  services,  low  freight  rates  for  goods,  and 
cheap  electricity.  Further  investigation  would  usually 
show  that  this  result  is  achieved  only  partly  by  mote 
economical     management    and    mainly    either,  at   ihe 
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expense  of  the  shareholders  who  are  getting  small 
dividends,  or  else  through  a  comparatively  expensive 
or  inefficient  service  being  given  to  persons  residing  in 
the  non-competitive  area  who  in  some  cases  are  made 
to  provide  the  balk  ot  any  profit  which  the  companies 
make.  In  India  there  has  been  no  excessive  competi- 
tion for  the  sapply  of  pablic  utility  installations;  bnt 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  of  extensive  indnstrial 
areas,  such  as  those  of  the  Hooghly,  of  the  Jbaria 
coalfield,  or  of  Bombay,  the  opportunities  are  greatly 
increasing.  In  the  provision  of  railway  facilities  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  competitive  lines  already 
exist;  and  several  examples  conld  be  quoted  of  cases 
where  an  extension  of,  say,  a  metre"  gauge  railway 
parallel  with  an  existing  broad  gauge  line  wonld  be 
highly  profitable  to  the  former  although  the  broad 
gauge  line  is  able  to  handle  the  whole  of  the  traffic 
at  present  offering. 

These  considerations  show  that  Government  is  right 
in  reserving  to  itself  the  control  of  all  public  works  and 
pnblic  utility  services.  Whether  the  State  should  itself 
own  and  work  such  services  is  an  administrative  qnt'stion 
with  which  we  are  not  concerned  at  this  point.  It  is  here 
important  to  observe  only  that  the  planning  and  control 
of  the  promotion  of  all  snch  works  and  services  should 
be  actually  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority  w^hich 
roust  be  some  department  of  Government.  The  princi- 
ple on  which  such  control  shonld  be  exercised  is  to 
avoid  unnecessary  wast-e  of  capital  in  installing  the  requi- 
site plant,  bearing  in  mind  that  great  waste  may  occur, 
not  only  through  competition  bnt  by  lack  of  foresight 
in  providing  tor  the  expansion  of  the  future  demand. 
The  central  authority  will  also  regulate  the  rates  to 
be  charged  by  the  monopolist  for  the  services  renderpil, 
the  object  being  to  provide  the  service  for  the  public 
at  the   lowest  rate  possible,  compatible  with  yielding   a 
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fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested.  This  postulates 
an  active,  well-advised  Government  department  employing 
many  exerts;  bnt  this  again  is  an  administrative 
question  which  will  Iw  taken  ap  later.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  here  that  in  so  far  as  Govern- 
ment avails  itself  of  private  enterprise  in  getting 
public  utilities  provided,  it  should  give  every  facility 
to  promoters,  firstly  to  ascertain  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  services  to  be  provided  in  any 
locality,  and  secondly  to  get  their  plans  approved  and 
all  the  necessary  contracts  arranged,  rapidly.  Nothing 
discourages  and  kills  private  enterprise  more  than 
long  delays  in  getting  otBcial  sanction  to  projects 
requiring  large  investments  of  capital.  In  the  interests 
of  the  country  at  large  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  private  enterprise  under  the  control  which 
I  have  indicated ;  and  a  policy  should  be  adopted  of 
reducing  formalities  to  the  minimum  essential  to  control. 

9.  Clianges  of  General  Level  of  Prices  and  Wages. — 
A  most  important  economic  principle  which  is  almost 
invariably  overlooked  in  considering  projects  for  public 
works  is  the  recurrence  of  fluctuations  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities  at  the  same  time. 
The  tendency  of  wages  to  a  continuous  rise  is  also 
usually  overlooked. 

The  causes  of  the  changes  of  the  average  level  of 
prices  cannot  be  fnlly  discussed  here.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  they  fall  into  two  groups:  (!)  cyclical 
or  periodic  fluctuations,  and  (2)  a  secular  rise  or  fall. 
The  cyclical  variations  occur  in  connection  with  the 
alternate  periods  of  excited  and  depressed  trade  which 
usually  vary  from  seven  to  eleven  years  in  length. 
Bates  of  wages  also  fluctuate;  but  in  this  case  the 
cyclical  variations  are  less  marked  than  in  the  prices  of 
materials,  and  the  continued  secular  increase  over  a 
long  period  is  very  important. 
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When  large  pnbUc  works  are  to  be  undertaken  it 
is  of  the  atmost  importance  to  make  the  best  possible 
forecast  of  the  future  course  of  prices  and  wages  rates 
during  the  period  of  construction.  Big  irrigation  canal 
projects  have  been  estimated  in  India  and  their 
commencement  having  been  delayed  some  eight  or  ten 
years  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
estimate  .by  nearly  15  per  cent  merely  owing  to  the 
rise  of  prices  and  labor  rates  which  took  place  in 
the  meantime. 

>  The  only  method  of  forecasting  the  futnre  course 
of  piices  and  wages  is  by  inference  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  hundred  years  or  more.  To  facilitate 
induction  the  yearly  index  numbers  of  prices  and 
wages  should  be  plotted  for  as  many  years  back  as 
figures  are  available.  For  the  sake  of  illustration  I 
have  selected  four  series  of  figures :  pamely,  prices 
and  wages  respectively  in  England,  and  in  India. 
For  English  prices  I  have  taken  Layton's  figures  ^ 
compounded  of  the  well  known  index  numbers  of 
Mr.  Sauerbeck  back  to  1860,  and  those  of  the  late 
Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons  for  the  earlier  years  from 
1782  to  I860,'  the  two  curves  being  recalculated  so  as 
to  meet  at  this  date,  and  so  that  the  index  number 
for  1900  is  100.  As  an  example  of  a  series  of  index 
numbers  of  wages  in  England,  I  have  chosen  those 
of  artisans  in  the  building  trade  compiled  by  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  back 
to  1874,  and  before  that  date  I  have  taken  the 
wages  of  artisans  in  the  building  trade  of  London.' 
These  index  numbers  of  prices  and  wages  in  Eiigland 
will  be  found  plotted  in  the  diagram  facing  p.  40. 
For  Indian  prices  I  have  selected  the  series  of 
index    numbers    prepared    by    the    Commercial   Intelli- 

llnlroduetim  to  llf  Study  of  Prieti  (Uaomillui  &  Co.),  P-   116. 
iSm  A.  L.  Bowl*7,   Wagtt  in  the   UnU*d  Kingdom   in   tin   191I1    Century, 
(Cwabiidge  nmianitr  Pnu}i  pp.  8t,  at  wf..  ud  Chut  oppouta  p.  90. 
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gence  Department  of  the  Governmeat  of  India'  from 
the  prices  of  39  articles.  The  Prices  Enquiry  Committee 
index  numbers  published  in  1914  only  extend  through 
the  period  1890-1912,  but  they  cover  a  better  range 
of  articles.  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Department 
index  number  includes  a  very  large  pro^Kirtion  of 
agricultural  pro<lucts  which  have  risen  less  in  price 
than  most  of  the  materials  of  coiistrnction.  As  the 
Prices  Enquiry  Committee  index  number  represents  the 
latter  adequately  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  rises  more 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  Both  series  of  figures  are 
plotted  in  graphs  in  the  diagram  on  page  41.  In  both 
cases  the  index  numbers  represent  rupee  prices— that 
is  to  say,  they  have  not  been  modified  to  a  gold  " 
basis  in  accordance  with  the  fiuctuation  of  sterhng 
exchange. 

Reliable  statistics  of  wages  in  India  are  not  accessible 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  the  accuracy'  of  some  of  the  figures  which  have 
been  collected  by  Government  from  a  number  of  sources 
throughout  the  country  since  1873,  and  which  are 
published  in  the  annual  report  on  Prices  and  Wage* 
in  India.  These  being  the  only  figures  available, 
however,  I  have  had  no  option  but  to  nse  them;  and 
there  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  such  error 
as  they  may  contain  probably  leads  to  an  understate- 
ment of  the  extent  of  the  rise  of  wages ;  because  wages 
have  undoubtedly  in  the  long  run  risen  more  often  and 
by  greater  amounts,  than  they  have  fallen,  and  the 
tendency  is  merely  to  report  the  same  as  last  year. 
Choosing  20  series  of  figures,  12  being  for  wages  of 
skilled  labour  (chiefly  carpenters,  masons  and  mechanics) 
in  various  parts  of  India,  and  8  series  of  figures  for 
agricultural    and    unskilled    industrial    labour,    I    have 

1  fcier  VarUttiotu  in  Indian  Price  LtveU  from  1861  ia  1912 ;  bj  tb«  Deputmeut 
of   SUCiaticB   (CalouttEL :   Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,   Indlft). 
9  Pul*  PrlcM  Enquirr  Commiltes  B^ort,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix  Q.^  p.    SU.  , 
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calcnlated '   a  series   of  index   numbers   as   follows : — 


y»ar 

l»d€K  No. 

Year 

IncUj:  So. 

Tear 

I«<2m  Ho. 

1878 

100 

1888 

116 

1903 

128 

1874 

99 

1889 

121 

1904 

125 

1875 

108 

1890 

121 

1906 

134 

1876 

107 

1891. 

123 

1906 

138 

1877 

108 

1892 

120 

1907 

139 

1878 

104 

1893 

121 

1908 

160 

1879 

108 

1894 

121 

1909 

168 

1880 

110 

1895 

123 

1910  = 

156 

1881 

109 

189« 

122 

1911 

163 

188f2 

109 

1897 

121 

1912 

163 

1883 

112 

1898 

126 

1913 

170 

1884 

113 

1899 

122 

1914 

178 

1886 

118 

1900 

132 

1915 

181 

1886 

114 

1901 

127 

1916 

186 

1887 

115 

1902 

124 

These  index  numbers  of  wages  are  also  plotted 
in  the  diagiam  (p.  41)  together  with  the  graphs  of 
Indian  prices,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  broken  line. 

Inspection  of  the  graph  of  prices  in  England  (opposite 
next  page)  shows  the  following  secular  movements : — 


Periods 

Rising  Prices 
Ytari 

Falling  Prices 
Yean 

1789  lo  1809 
1809  lo  1849 
1850  lo  1873 
1873  to  1896 
1896  lo  1917 

20 
23 
21 

40 
28 

"64 

"63 

1  With  th*  uaUtUioe  ot  Ur.  Frittm  Sini;b,  Bender  in  EconomieB  in  tbe 
UDiveivt;  of   AllafaBted.* 

I  FTom  IflTS  to  1908  tbe  (olloving  series  of  flg-jres  were  Uben  from  Prieen  and 
Wagtt  in  Indin  : — Uaamil,  oupenteig.  and  blacksmibha  at  Amriliar,  Ravalpindi, 
AhMtdahad,  Karachi,  Bakarganj.  CarpenterB:  LAhoic ;  cnrpenters  and  miuong- 
bridkUjers,  firahmini  Baitami  Div.,  OriBia  oviiiiIb.  Skilled  labor,  K.  I.  Jt.,  Cawnpore, 
Delhi.  FiHrrs,  Ijftbore,  K.W.R.  Skjne  cutters,  Orisu  onnala.  Agricnltnial  labor; 
Amritaar.  Hoficaipindi,  Alimedabad.  Unskilled  labor:  Lahara,  Cawnpore,  Delhi; 
Oris-ta  oMuli,  B.  B.  and  Mahanndi.  Fiom  1910  onwards  tboM  (hoffn  in  itaJice  in 
tbe  foregoing  list  vera  diBOOti tinned,  and  the  fint  five  wer«  iQbatituted  b;  poatmen 
ftt  Aligorh,  P«ab»w«i,  Ahra«d»b«d,  Kamchi  And  Bokarfianj  reqpectivelj.  Ho 
rabttitatjon  waa  nude  lor  the  agrlonltaral  laborers,  so  that  from  1()I0-1S  tbo 
index  number  is  the  mcAU  of  13  ntcs,  t:om  lOlU-'S  of  IT  iate«,  ond  in  1910 
Qt  la  nfai.  .  ~  , 
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Thus,  in  the  whole  period  of  186  years  for  which 
index  numbers  are  available  there  have  been  three 
periods  of  secular  rise  of  prices  and  two  of  secular  fall 
of  prices,  besides  the  initial  years  which  cannot  be 
classified.  Without  attempting  to  enter  fully  into  the 
caaees  of  these  changes,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  seems  to  bring  two  opposing 
tendencies  to  bear  upon  prices,  of  which  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  is  preponderant.  An  expansion 
in  the  quantity  of  currency  in  circulation  relatively  to 
population  is  the  normal  accompaniment  of  increasing 
wealth ;  and  this  takes  place  not  only  in  coin  and 
paper  money,  but  also  in  a  far  more  important  way  in 
banker's  credit.  Going  back  100  years  in  India,  or  400 
years  in  England,- we  find  that  prices  o£  home  made 
produce  have  roughly  speaking  trebled,  and  this  must 
be  due  mainly  to  the  great  increase  of  the  circulating 
mei3ium.  The  other  secular  tendency  ia  towards  a 
constant  reduction  of  price  of  all  articles  (one  after 
the  other,  again  and  again)  through  the  cheapening 
of  the  means  of  transport  and  the  invention  of  far 
cheaper  modes  of  production,  and  the  abolition  of  cus- 
toms barriers,  monopolies,  etc.  Bnt  invention  acts 
temporarily  with  the  reverse  effect,  stimulating  the 
demand  for  free  capita!  and  thus  creating  credit, 
besides  quickening  the  demand  for  materials  and  raising 
wages  of  employees,  thus  causing  a  more  rapid  circula- 
tion of  existing  currency.  Great  wars  have  an  even 
more   intense   effect  of  the   same   kind. 

The  French  Revolutionary  wars  and  the  siibsequent 
Kapoleonic  wars  were  probably  mainly  responsible  for 
the  first  secular  rise  (1789-1809).  The  withdrawal  of 
inconvertible  notes,  and  failure  of  many  banks,  were 
part  of  a  general  contraction  of  credit  which  was 
bound  to  follow  the  inflation,  and  initiated  the  secular 
fall,  which  was  continued  by  the  progress  of  comma: 
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(The  index  nmnbers  of  priees  tor  1913  to  1916  bare  been 
kindly  Bnpplied  to  me  in  advance  of  pnbliestion  by  tba 
DireeUMT  ni  Statktiu  for  India.) 
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catioDS,  adoption  of  fr«e  trade,  the  progress  of  invention, 
and  the  expansion  of  population  and  wealth  together 
with  a  comparatively  small  gold  production,  thus 
-  restricting  the  growth  of  normal,  i.e.,  non-belligerent, 
credit  The  rise  from  1850  to  1873  is  usnally  attributed 
to  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia, 
ta  which  were  added  the  effects  of  the  Crimean  War 
and  the  wars  of  Prussia  with  Anstria  and  France.  The 
great  boom  of  1873  may  have  been  due  partly  to  the 
re-establishment  of  European  peace,  but  probably  was 
caused  mainly  by  world-wide  bumper  harvests  in  two 
succeeding  years.  The  period  of  falling  prices  from 
1873  to  1896  was  probably  partly  due  to  the  falling 
price  of  silver  and  the  Remand  for  gold  for  coinage 
thereby  occasioned,  partly  to  low  gold  production,  and 
partly  to  a  continuous  tightening  of  credit  by  British 
banks  after  experience  of  crises,  and  the  contraction  of 
credit  in  America.  The  rise  since  1896  appears  to 
have  been  initiated  and  stimalated  by  the  great  output 
of  gold  from  South  Africa  combined  with  the  opening 
up  of  colonial  countries,  and  the  great  expansion  of 
credit  in  Continental  Europe.  A  great  series  of  inven- 
tions, Buch  as  the  internal  combustion  engine  leading 
to  the  motor  car,  and  in  all  fields  of  electrical  apparatus, 
has  also  continually  stimulated  demand. 

10.  Cyclical  Fluctuations  of  Prices. — The  cyclical 
fluctuations  of  prices  clearly  reveal  themselves  in  the 
curve  as  steps  or  jagged  teeth  in  the  upward  or  down- 
ward secular  movement  of  prices.  They  are  irregular 
in  length  and  clearly  fall  into  two  classes :  minor, 
from  3  to  6  years  duration  (from  maximum  to  maximum) ; 
and  major,  from  7  to  14  years  duration.  The  minor 
cycles  are  not  very  important  in  their  absolute  effect 
on  prices,  and  might  be  neglected  were  it  not  that  it 
is  important  to  notice  that  they  appear  to  be  sub- 
multiples  of  the  longer  cycles.    I  have  elsewhere  put 
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forward  the  hypothesis  *  that  the  irregalar  periodic 
floctaations  of  harvests  which  average  aboat  Si  years 
in  daratioa  are  caased  by  like  flnctnations  in  the 
weather  and  in  the  radiation  of  solar  energy.  It  woald 
seem  that  varioas  economic  factors  confarolling  the 
trade  cycle  receive  their  impulse  from  the  harvests'. 
The  carious  coincidence  of  the  average  period  of 
recurrence  of  commercial  crises  with  the  average  period 
of  sonspot  maxima  was  noted  long  ago  by  my  father*. 
For  oar  present  purpose  however,  it  will  be  snfiScient 
to  note  what  were  the  years  of  maxima  after  which 
a  sudden  rapid  fall  of  prices  commenced.  Going 
backward  along  the  .carve  of  prices  we  find  they  were 
as  stated  in  the  left  hand  colamn  below,  the  interral 
being  given  in  the  right  hand  cjlamn : — 


o[  Uftiimnm 

TttlsiDtUTfll 

D^teotlbiimiim 

Tcwiint 

1907 

7 

1847 

8 

1900 

10 

ies9 

14 

1890 

10 

1826 

1880 

7 

1818 

1878 

g 

1809 

1864 

7 

1800 

1857 

10 

1796 

18 

1847 

178S< 

There  is  no  index  nnmber  of  prices  for  the  century 
preceding  1782 ;  bat  the  course  of  prices  can  be  inferred 
fairly  accurately  from  the  total  value  of  foreign  trade, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  prices  and  trade  in  the 
nineteenth    centory;    and    fortunately    we    have  official 

,  Tht  Stm't  Beat  and  Traat  Adivity.     London :  P.S.  Elng  A  Co.  19W. 

I  Cf.  A.  Study  of  Indtutrial  Fluctvalim  bj  D.  H.  Bobertoon  {P.  S.  King) 
(%*p*.  VI  and  Vn. 

S  W.  S.  JeroDB,  InvMtigalvm*  m  Currtney  and  Fvtanet,  ad.  IBM,  fp.  194 
«t  Mj.,  beii^  reprint  ot  pap«t  nftd  ai  British  Anooiation  in  1875. 

4  TIm  indn  nnmben  tor  1783  and  1783  an  equal,  bnt  Ae  phaKmuna  of  Um 
latlv  year  wen  aUn  to  tliaaa  ot  otiwr  jMia  «t  naximniil  Immndlataly  preeadinB  a 
nfidWl. 
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retarns  extending  back  to  1700.  The  maximum  of 
foreign  trade  does  not  always  coincide  exactly  with  the 
year  of  maximum  prices;  and  two  other  sets  of  figures 
have  enabled  me  to  make  the  necessary  verification  or 
correction  one  way  or  the  other.  Back  to  1731  I  have 
used  the  statistics  of  bankruptcies^  adopting  the  rule 
that  when  prices  are  rising  rapidly  bankruptcies  are 
low,  and  that  the  first  year  of  higher  bankruptcies 
after  one  or  two  low  years  is  the  year  of  maximum 
prices  in  which  the  turn  came.  Prior  to  1745  I  have 
made  use  of  a  series  of  figures  giving  the  annual 
production  of  tin  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  as  far  back  as  1667^  and  these  figures  give 
very  striking  maxima  of  production  sometimes  in 
the  same  year  as  a  trade  maximum,  but  more 
often  in  the  year  following.  This  latter  is  exactly 
what  we  might  expect,  as  the  response  of  pro- 
duction to  high  price  would  not  be  rapid  in  those 
days,  and  the  fall  of  price  was  not  usually  serious 
until  the  year  following  the  highest  price.  We  find 
the  same  thing  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  output 
of  coal,  partly  due  to  the  long  contract  system,  that 
a  year  of  maximum  output  comes  a  year  later  than  the 
year  of  maximum  price.  I  have  little  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  giving  the  following  list  of  years  of  maxiraam 
prices*;  but  should  add  that  those  prior  to  1700  are 
based  on  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  tin  only, 
supported,  however,  in  the  case  of  1686  by  the  fact 
that  a  crisis  began  to  develope  in  that  year*  and  in 
the  case  of   1696  by  an  index  number  calculated  from 

I  W.  8.   Jevons,   Inveatigation  in  Curreiey   and  Fin&nee,  edition    o(    1885, 
Chan  at  end  of  volume. 

a  The  StanTiaries  by,  G.B.  IrfiwiB, 

B  These  d.itea  differ  in  soma   ewes  from  tbe  Sales  of   "  coIUpses  "  given  by  ma 
in  British  ksioa.  Hep.,  I3I<>,  p.  0^3.  bnt  the  collapso  oi^inavilf  eauie  B^oaTorKO 

4  W.  r.,   Kcoie.     CensliliU'iun  mid  Finnnce  ftf  En■^!hh  Joint  Sfi^!i  Comp^nia  to 
ITaO.     Vol.  J,  p.  4Bi. 
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Houghton's  valuable  prices  quoted   by   Thorold  Rogers.' 


Temof 
timum  FrioeB 

InteiTal 
In  Yeara 

Y»n  of 
Minimum  Prices 

1670 

7 
9 

10 
i 

10 

11 

1721 

1677 

1782 

1686 

1742 

1696 

1768 

1700 

1768 

1710 

1770 

1721 

1783 

11 

10 
7 


Here  again  we  find  the  recurrence  of  similar  intervals : 
especially  7,  10  and  11  years. 

The  total  number  of  trade  cycles  from  1670  to  1907 
is  20,  if  the  above  dates  be  taten  as  correct ;  and  the 
table  below  shows  how  they  are  distributed  according 
to  duration.  The  upper  line  shows  the  number  of 
cycles  respectively  of  each  dnration,  that  is  of  each 
length  of  interval  from  maximum  to  maximum,  as 
shown   in    the  lower  line. 

No.  of  cycles—      200614       780210 
Daration 

in  years—         4     5     6     7     8     9     10  11   12  13   14  15 

Although  the  total  number  of  cycles  is  not  large, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  these  figures  with  three 
distinct  maxima  would  arise  from  a  chance  distribution. 
Consequently  the  following  deductions  seem  to  be 
justified : — 

(1)  As  there  has  been  no  four  years '  major  cycle 
for  more  than  a  century,  it  is  unlikely  that  in  the  near 
future  a  major  cycle  will  be  of  less  duration  than  seven 
years;  (2)  If  a  cycle  has  extended  beyond  seven  years 
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it  will  most  likely  be  9  or  10  years  in  dnration*; 
(3)  bat  if  it  has  extended  beyond  10  years  it  will  most 
probably  extend  to  13  or  14  years,  the  former  being  the 
more  probable.  There  is  also  a  small  probability,  say 
abont  1  in  10,  of  a  cycle  being  11  years  in  length, 
through  the  proloDgation  of  a  ten  year  cycle,  or  of 
minor  cycles  so  compounding  as  to  produce  it. 

11.  Forecast  and  policy  in  regard  to  prices  and 
wages. — It  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  prophesy ;  yet 
success  in  business  and  even  iu  government  depends 
very  largely  upon  a  correct  anticipation  of  future 
events,  through  an  estimation  of  present  tendencies.  It 
is  solely  with  the  object  of  illustrating  how  the  generali- 
zations relating  to  prices  and  wages  may  be  utilized 
to  obtain  some  intelligent  forecast  of  their  probable 
upward  or  downward  trend  that  the  following  attempt  is 
made  at  a  forecast  covering  the  next  few  years.  With 
the  lapse  of  time  additional  data  will  become  available, 
and  the  forecast  may  be  modified  accordingly.  But  at 
the  moment  when  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  a  large  public  work  is  imminent, 
it  is  highly  important  to  make  or  obtain  the  best 
possible  up-to-date   forecast   of  this   kind. 

Owing  to  the  constant  enormous  creation  of  credit 
by  the  belligerent  countries  and  to  the  continuation  of 
other  causes  resulting  from  the  war,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  prices  will  continue  to  rise  rapidly  so 
long  as  the  war  endures.  Possibly  in  Europe  there 
might  be  some  fall,  or  a  halt  in  the  rise,  as  soon 
as  decisive  military  events  have  brought  peace  nego- 
tiations within  sight.  It  seems  more  probable,  however, 
that  the  prices  of  metals,  machinery  and  all  construc- 

1  Then  appear  to  me  to  be  inditutiona,  diffloalt  to  pnt  in  a  fen  wotie,  thmt  the 
most  probable  duration  o[  the  preaent  ftnd  (uture  cjcUb  will  be  7,  or  10,  or 
IS  or  11  years,  the  iut  tvo  Ggares  being  eqaall;  likely,  but  both  much  less 
ikely  than  7  or  10  years  which  periods  probably  aooord  better  with  the  modem 
period  of  gestation  in  the  majority  of  indaatries  whea  nationftl  eoonomy  ia  m- 
dittariMd  bj  war. 
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tional  materials  will  continae  to  rise  in  price,  becaase 
the  demand  for  these  must  .  remain  enormous  dmring 
the  two  or  three  years  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Writing  still  of  prices  in  Europe, 
it  may  be  expected  that  when  the  trade  boom  due  to 
the  return  of  peace  conditions  has  worked  itself  out 
there  will  commence  a  longish  period  of  falling  prices 
— a  seculum  of  twenty  years  or  more — broken  only  by 
the  UBual  cyclical  fluctuation.  The  carve  of  the  index 
number  of  English  prices  in  the  periods  following  1809 
and  1873  will  indicate  broadly  the  character  of  the 
movement  which  seems  probable.  When  the  recon- 
atmction  and  contraction  of  credit  and  the  reorganization 
introdacing  economies  in  production  have  worked  out 
their  full  effect  it  would  seem-  probable  that  a  secular 
rise  of  prices  similar  to  that  which  began  about  1896 
may  follow. 

It  is  certain  that  there  will  continue  to  be  cyclical 
fluctuations  which  will  be  superimposed  on  the  secular 
trend,  and  will  determine  the  exact  year  of  the  maximum 
or  minimum  resulting  from  a  change  of  secular  rise 
to  fall  and  vice  versa.  To  forecast  these  cyclical 
flactuations  should  be  much  easier  than  to  foretell  the 
duration  of  a  secular  movement.  Referring  back  to 
tiie  end  of  the  section  dealing  with  cyclical  fluctuations 
(p.  44)  it  will  be  seen  from  the  dedncbions  there  stated 
that  if  a  cycle  has  extended  beyond  10  years  it  will 
most  probably  extend  to  13  or  14  years.  The  last 
year  in  which  a  maximum  occurred  was  1907 ;  conse- 
quently it  would  seem  likely  that  the  maximum 
following  the  conclusion  of  the '  war  will  occur  in  1920 
or  1921.  The  exact  year  must  depend  mainly  on  the 
date  of  termination  of  the  war,  and  on  the  relative 
effects  of  Bassian,  American  and  Indian  harvests,  and 
those  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Should  the  war 
be  prolonged  until  1920,  however,  it  is  quite  possible 
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that  the  next  maximum  of  prices  might  not  occur  until 
1924. 

Tho  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  English  prices, 
which  vary  closely  with  the  world's  prices  of  the 
principal  commodities.  The  special  conditions  of  the 
war  have  broken  foe  the  time  being  that  close  coincidence 
between  Indian  prices  and  those  of  the  world's  markets 
which  hod  gradually  become  established.  Here  prices 
have  risen  less  than  in  Europe  and  America ;  but  a 
permanent  difference  of  level  cannot  be  maintained, 
except  by  permanently  altering  the  parity  of  the  rupee 
and  the  sovereign.  Assuming  that  the  latter  course 
be  not  adopted,  the  re-establishment  of  unrestricted 
trade  after  the  war,  and  the  gradual  lowering  of  ocean 
freight  rates,  must  tend  to  raise  prices  in  India;  so 
that  here  they  may  continue  to  rise,  or  at  least  remain 
nearly  stationary,  for  3  or  4  years  after  the  maximum 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  war  has  been  4)a88ed  in 
Europe  and  America.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  any 
change  in  the  parity  of  the  rupee,  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  expect  any  substantial  fall  of  prices  in 
India  earlier  than  1923  or  1924,  at  whioh  time  a  secular 
fall  may   perhaps  begin. 

The  future  course  of  wages  is  perhaps  easier  to 
predict  than  that  of  prices.  Inspection  of  the  graphs 
teprodaced  on  the  charts  opposite  page  40  and  on  page 
41,  confirmed  by  inspecting  numerous  other  curves 
of  wages  extending  over  long  periods,  shows  that  the 
normal  tendency  is  for  wages-rates  to  rise  with  rising 
prices,  though  not  so  fast,  and  to  remain  stationary 
or  fall  only  slightly  when  prices  are  falling.  Wages 
in  many  industries  and  wages  of  unskilled  labor  may 
even  continue  rising  slowly  when  general  prices  are 
falling.  There  are  two  causes  always  acting:  (1)  the 
tendency  of  the  money  rate  of  wage  to  vary  with  the 
cost  of  living  and  thus  with   general  prices,    bat  in- 
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fineucecl  predominantly  by  food  prices ;  (2)  and  the 
tendency  of  the  progress  of  economic  development  to 
increase  the  demand  for  labor,  and  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  to  create  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  thus  check  the  supply  of  labor  and  increase  its 
efficiency  at  the  same  time,  thus  caosing  a 
higher  money  wage  rate.  Generally  speaking,  if  trade 
cnstoms  are  maintained,  and  education  be  reasonably 
directed,  the  skilled  labor  will  become  nlore  efficient 
and  thas  very  possibly  no  dearer  in  effect  at  a  higher 
wage  rate;  but  the  effective  cost  of  unskilled  labor  is 
almost  certain  to  continue  increasing  in  the  future  as 
it  has  done  in  the  past  with  the  development  of  trade 
(uid  industries.  The  probable  continued  rise  in  the 
cost  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  is  a  factor  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  projecting  future  public  works 
in  India  j'ftnd  there  are  few  economic  predictions  which 
can  be  made  with  a  greater  measure  of  certainty 
than  this. 

Coming  now  to  consider  the  determination  of  the 
policy  which  should  be  followed  as  the  result  oi 
whatever  forecasts  may  be  made  as  to  the  future  course 
of  prices  and  wages,  it  is  necessary  to  state  first  of  all 
that  past  events  of  recent  date  should  have  no  influence 
on  the  decision  in  regard  to  future  action,  except  in 
BO  far  as  the  experience  they  afford  may  help  to 
determine  or  influence  the  forecast.  There  are  many 
public  bodies  which  have  found  themselves^  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  cost  of  projected  works  rising 
substantially  even  whilst  plans  were  under  considera- 
tion, and  there  is  a  natural,  but  ofttimes  fatal, 
indisposition  to  accept  the  new  conditions  as  anything 
but  exceptional  or  temporary.  It  is  believed  to  be 
safest  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  rise  of  prices  and 
wages  will  not  be  followed  by  a  fall.  This  course  is 
adopted    not    because    of   any    reasoned    foreoapt^  but . 
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becaiue  the  pablic  body  is  unable  to  make  any  anch 
forecast  and  beBitates  to  "  cut  its  lose ".  The  correct 
policy  obvioasly  is  to  be  continually  making  forecasts 
whilst  works  are  projected,  and  to  hasten  or  retard 
patting  construction  in  hand  solely  on  the  indication 
of  the  best  forecast  available  at  the  time.  There 
might  be  justification  in  waiting  for  a  better  forecast, 
as,  for  instance,  by  waiting  for  the  world's  harvests 
of  the  year  to  be  approximately  known;  bat  this  is 
very  different  to  a  blind  postponement  in  the  hope  of 
circamatances  changing. 

The'  policy  in  regard  to  time  of  commencement 
of  works,  and  their  several  parts,  in  relation  to  prices 
and  wages,  will  depend  upon  a  differentiation  between 
works  requiring  expenditnre  mainly  on  manufactured 
materials,  especially  such  as  are  commonly  imported, 
and  works  on  which  the  expenditure  is  mainly  for 
wages.  As  regards  the  former  class  the  tendency  of 
policy  in  a  time  of  high  prices  like  the  present  will 
be  for  postponement;  bat  no  decision  shonld  be  made 
without  taking  into  account  the  profitableness  of  the 
work  either  in  direct  revenue  or  in  indirect  benefit 
to  the  country.^  A  work  calculated  to  yield  40  per  cent 
per  annum  on  its  capital  cost  at  the  old  prices  would 
still  yield  17  per  cent  on  its  cost  when  prices  of 
materials  forming  two-thirds  of  its  total  cost  at  the 
old  prices  had  on  the  average  trebled,  and  there 
would  still  be  a  very  handsome  margin  above  the 
rate  oE  interest.  The  extent  to  which  a  rise  of 
prices  of  materials  should  be  allowed  to  check  new 
works  depends,  therefore,  on  five  things  (I)  the  extent  of 
the  rise,  f2)  its  probable  duration,  (3)  the  percentage 
of  total  coat  which  these  materials  represent,  (4)  the 
original  percentage  rate  of  direct  revenue  (or  better, 
if  possible,   of  the  estimated  social  income)  anticipated 

t  Sm  tDMUng  MClioa  cm  p.  67. 
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to  the  original  capital  cost,  (5)  the  cnrrent  rate  of 
interest  for  long  investments.  Should  the  rise  of 
prices  or  of  the  rate  of  interest  be  proved  by  ealcn- 
lation  to  have  made  the  work  unprofitable,  it  would 
be  well  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  cheap 
temporary  eonstmction  with  the  object  of  giving  the 
service  at  once  and  replacing  the  temporary  by  a 
permanent  work  at  a  saitable  conjunction  of  low  prices  and 
interest.  In  deciding  when  to  make  the  replacement 
it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  assume  that  the 
temporary  structure  must,  to  justify  its  cost,  remain  in 
use  for  a  certain  minimum  life.  The  opportunity  of 
putting  in  a  permanent  structure  at  lowest  cost  might 
thereby  be  lost.  I  am  assuming  a  great  difference 
of  cost  between  the  temporary  and  permanent  struc- 
tures ;  but  if  the  former  approaches  anything  like 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  latter  it  will  have  to  be 
allowed  a  minimum  life. 

Turning  to  the  other  case  in  which  the  expenditure 
on  the  work  will  be  almost  entirely  in  respect  of 
labor  and  of  material  obtained  locally,  it  may  be  ^ 
observed  that  the  chances  are  always  in  favor  of 
delay  meaning  higher  wages  rates  and  incre^ed  cost ; 
so  that  if  the  rate  of  interest  is  favorable  for  borrow- 
ing, or  funds  are  in  hand,  construction  may  as  well 
go  forward  as  fast  as  the  labor  supply  and  engineer- 
ing conditions  permit.  The  continuance  during  the  war 
of  constructive  work  on  the  buildings  of  the  new  capital 
at  Delhi  is  amply  justified  on  this  ground,  as  well  as 
for  the  object  of  keeping  the  staff  of  skilled  workmen 
together. 

Finally  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  how  the  cyclical 
fluctuations  of  trade  should  influence  the  policy  of 
time  of  commencement  of  works.  When  trade  is 
"  sound  "  and  active,  and  prices  have  begun  steadily  rising, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  a  boom  of  trade  is  approaching 
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in  a  year  or  two  which  will  be  followed  by  a  collapae, 
when  prices  will  fall.  At  such  a  time,  then,  when 
trade  has  become  active,  if  contracts  cannot  be  made 
at  once  it  will  probably  be  good  policy  to  wait  nntil 
the  depression  following  the  collapse.  Prices  may 
then  be  lower  and  wages  at  least  the  same,  or  bnt  a 
trifle  higher,  whilst  borrowing  will  almost  certainly  be 
made  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  As  far  as  possible 
public  works  repairing  the  purchase  of  much  steel 
and  other  manufactured  material  can  be  best  taken  up 
during  the  period  of  depression.  This  secures  lower 
prices  for  materials,  and  a  lower  rate  of  interest  on  the 
necessary  loan ;  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of 
regularizing  the  demand  for  labor,  and  thus  lessening 
unemployment  during  periods  of  trade  depression  as 
was  pointed  out  in  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission.* 

12.  Definitions  of  Social  Income,  and  other  in- 
comea. — In  considering  and  adopting  a  policy  of 
economic  development  the  statesman  as  well  as  the 
economist  must  have  in  view  not  merely  the  money 
revenues  which  will  accrue  to  the  State  by  the 
measures  to  be  eCFected,  but  also  the  benefits,  direct 
and  indirect,  which  will  accrue  to  the  population. 
On  this  subject  some  clear  thinking  and  careful 
definition  is  necessary ;  and  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
I  must  ask  the  reader's  close  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing of  certain  terms.  We  are  to  consider  the  whole 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  community,  which  term 
I  shall  use  to  mean  the  whole  population  inhabiting 
a  certain  definite  region,  large  or  small.  Whether 
this  region  corresponds  with  any  political  boundary 
or  not  is  of  no  concern.  In  considering  the  different 
kinds   of    income    enjoyed    by    such    a    community,    I 
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shall  proceed  from  the  greater   income   to  the  '. 

from  the  whole    to  •  snccessiTely    smaller    parts — by    a 

process  ol   elimination. 

Firstly,  we  mast  recognise  what  most  be  called 
the  iottd  psycltic  income  of  a  commnnity, '  which 
means  the  earn  total  enjoyment  day  by  day  of  alt 
persons  in  the  commanity,  enjoyment  beiog  reckoned 
as  positive  or  negative  according  to  whether  it  takes 
the  form  of  happiness,  pleasure  or  satisfaction  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  paia  or  discomfort  arising  from 
physical  ailment  or  injury  or  from  mental  or  bodily 
effort,  or  in  any  other  way,  on  the  other  hand. 
No  accurate  measure  of  total  psychic  income  is 
possible;  no  true  measure  can  even  be  conceived 
because  intensity  of  feeling  between  one  person 
and  another  is  at  present  completely  incommensurable. 
Yet  proportional  changes  in  the  positive  or  negative 
balance  of  feeling  are  conceivable,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  the  device  of  an  index  number  as  we 
do  for  averaging  prices,  which  are  also  incomraensnrable, 
we  may  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  relative  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  total  enjoyment  of  life  by  the  community 
per  anit  of  time,  that  is  to  say,  rate  of  enjoyment.  It 
is  this  total  psychic  resultant  of  all  the  activities  of 
life  in  a  given  community  for  which  I  use  the  term 
total  psychic  income. 

We  next  come  to  what  is  in  some  ways  for 
practical  purposes  an  even  more  important  conception 
because  it  is  approximately  measurable,  namely  social 
income.  In  discussing  the  economics  of  a  political 
unit  such  as  Great  Britain,  France  or  the  United 
States,  this  is  often  called  national  income.  It  means 
the  sum  total  of  all  individual  incomes  received  by  the 
the  persons .  composing    the  commnnity.'   The  incomes 

llTTiag  Fisher,  Satun  OMd  Capital  of  I»tomt,  Chapter  X.  Tlia  wtwda 
iodk  •hoold    be  itiidiBd  for  ■  deu'  nndentaodlng  ot  Um  nriovi  tnoMiies. 

1  SeeliwnliAll  ;  Blameiiti oIUm  BooitomiM  of  IndutM?,  Sid  Eii.,190i\Vf. 
n-SuklSS6. 
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in  qnestion  mnst  of  coarse  be  net  incomea,  that  is  to 
say,  what  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the  individaal 
after  dedacting  any  salary  or  wages  paid  for  assistance, 
interest  on  loans,  rent  of  land  or  hoases,  and  so  forth, 
for  these  constitute  the  incomes  enjoyed  by  other 
parsons.  Many  statistical  estimates  of  national  income 
have  been  made,  and  the  financial  and  economic 
questions  involved  have  been  adeqnately  discnssed.' 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  here,  in  discassing 
the  art  of  economic  development,  I  prefer  to  use  the 
term  social,  income  rather  than  national  income,  because 
the  area  under  consideration  will  nsually  be  that  of 
some  geographical  nnit  or  other  district  considerably 
less  in  area  than  the  whole  country  within  the  national 
boundary. 

We  have  next  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  total 
revenue;  a  term  which  may  be  used  as  regards  any 
unit  of  territory  to  denote  the  sum  total  of  the  follow- 
ing three  classes  of  money  receipts :  (1)  Civil  revenues, 
i.e.,  total  collections  of  Government  and  local  authorities, 
from  rents,  taxes  and  fees  (including  land  revenue) ; 
(2)  Beceipts  of  Government  from  its  commercial 
services — railways,  canals,  posts  and  telegraphs,  forests, 
docks,  etc ;  (3)  the  receipts  of  other  owners  from 
public  utility  services  which  have  the  nature  of  public 
monopolies  and  which  are  established  either  under  the 
control  of,  or  with  a  concession  from  a  governing  body, 
or  of  which  some  share  of  the  profits  is  paid  to 
Government.  In  both  cases  the  whole  receipts,  and 
not  only  the  share  paid  to  Government,  are  to  be- 
couoted. 

The  above  three  divisions  of  the  total  revenue  may 
be  appropriately  named  from  the  special  standpoint 
of  the    relation   of  the   revenues   or   incomes  to   public 

1  8oB  espeoiall;  Irving  FiBb«T,  Nattire  And  Capital  of  Inccmt,  Cbaptsi-s  DC  and 
XIV',  J.C.  Stamp,  BritUh  iTUximt  And  PropirtJl,  Ciutvia X.;  L.O.  Chiom  Uonaj 
Biektt  and  Pcvtrty.  Chapter  n. 
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workB.  Any  revenue  received  by  Government  from 
sach  work  on  accoant  of  payments  made  pro  rata  for 
its  services  is  called  direct  revenue,  as  for  example 
the  receipts  of  railways  for  goods  carried  or  of  irrigation 
canals  for  vrater  supplied.  Beveoue  arising  under 
class  (1)  above,  by  increase  of  the  total  yield  of  rent, 
taxes  and  fees  on  account  of  the  establishment  of  a 
railway,  canal  or  other  work  in  the  district,  may  be 
called  indirect  revenue  as  regards  that  railway  or  canal. 

The  direct  revenae,  when  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  particular  work  is  usually  called  the 
gross  revenue  (or  gross  receipts)  of  that  nodertaking. 
After  deducting  working  expenses  we  have  the  net  revenue, 
which  represents  interest  on  capital,  and  profits,  if  any. 
The  balance  remaining  after  deducting  interest  from  net 
revenue  is  called  net  profits.  The  present  practice  of 
the  Government  -of  India  is  to  strike  an  average  each 
year  of  the  rates  of  interest  on  all  outstanding  public 
debt,  and  to  deduct'  this  nniform  rate  from  all  works, 
Imperial  and  Provincial.  Consequently  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  varies  slightly  from  year  to  year.  In 
practice  no  difficulty  has  arisen ;  but  in  the  strict 
theory  of  finance  this  is  unsound,  as  vrill  be  explained 
later. ' 

18.  Relations  of  Various  Incomes.  —  The  mere 
definition  of  the  various  incomes  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  scientifically  practising  the  art  of 
economic  development  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  essential 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  of  all  these 
different  incomes  to  one  another.  A  full  discussion  of 
this  subject  would  be  quite  outside  the  range  of  the 
present  study  and  my  observations  wilt  be  confined  to 
the  minimum  that  is  necessary  to  convey  an  nnder- 
atanding  of  the  economics  of  public  works.  It  should 
be  stated  that  the  classification    and    nomenclature   of 

>  BMjNMl«a  Clt»pt«  X.  {  S. 
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iaoomeB  which  follows  may  differ  in  some  TOBpects  from 
the  practice  of  previoas  writers'  and  from  what  might 
seem  best  in  a  complete  monograph  on  the  theory  of 
incomes.  As  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  written  by 
anyone,  I  am  forced  to  cover  the  ground  just  so  far 
as  is  necessary  for  my  immediate  purpose;  but,  of 
coarse,  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  consciously  mak- 
ing in  my  partial  theory  any  statements  which  wotild 
be  in  conflict  with  the  general  theory  of  incomes  when 
ultimately  developed. 

Total  psychic  income  integrates  the  mental  effect 
of  all  the  activities  of  a  community  and  it  is  the  net 
balance  of  feeling  resulting  from  the  subtraction  of  an 
outgo  (negative  income)  of  unpleasant  feeling  (or  dis- 
satisfactions, including  pain)  from  the  income  of 
pleasant  feeling  (satisfactions).  Total  psychic  income 
most,  of  necessity,  be  greater  than  any  other  net  income, 
for  it  includes  them  all.  Total  psychic  income  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  firstly  all  those  satis&c- 
tions  experienced  by  all  persona  composing  the  com- 
^munity,  and  decreases  of  dissatisfactions,  which  are 
purchased  by  expenditure  of  money  or  by  giving 
goods  in  exchange,  or  by  rendering  services  which 
are  rewarded  by  payment  in  kind.  Although  the  word 
purchase  strictly  relates  to  exchange  with  money 
only,  I  shall  denominate  as  purchased  psychic  income 
all  the  psychic  income  which  is  bought  with  goods  and 
services  as  well  as  with  money.  The  total  purchased 
psychic  income  is  the  psychic  resultant  of  the  social 
income ;  and  as  the  latter  is  net  already,  the  two 
correspond,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  need  of  a 
small  dedaction  from  the  former  for  any  small  balance 
of  unpleasantness  of  the   effort  of  purchasing. 

(2)  The  other  part  of  total  psychic  income  is  that 
which  arises  from  all  the  experiences  of  life,  all   the 

1  t.g.  Iiritig  TUbw,  Plgon,  Fwito,  and  olhen. 
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contaetB  with  enTironment,  human  and  physical,  which 
are  not  purchased,  for  which  reason  I  shall  call  it  total 
free  psychic  income}  This  is  more  important  on  the 
human  side — the  contacts  with  wife  and  family  in  the 
home,  with  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  and  the 
religions  side;  whilst  purchased  psychic  income  arises 
more  from  contacts  with  material  things  purchased 
recently  or  long  ago,  than  from  personal  contacts 
purchased,  as  services  of  teacher,  companion,  etc.  He 
is  indeed  a  happy  man  or  child  who  derives  much  free 
psychic  income  frOm  contacts  with  things :  the  beauties 
of  scenery  and  sunsets,  the  love  of  wild  flowers,  and 
of  sports  or  games  requiring  no  artificial  aids. 

Total  social  income  may  be  divided  for  our  present 
purpose  into;  (1)  Total  of  -private  income*  arising 
through  public  channeU,  These  will  consist  almost 
entirely  of  the  salaries  of  persons  employed  by 
Government,  local  authorities,  and  public  utility 
companies,  and  of  the  interest  on  public  debt  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  dividends  of  such  companies.  The  word 
income  is  here  used  not  to  mean  the  whole  of  a 
person's  income  from  all  sources,  but  the  income  from 
a  definite  source.  Thus  a  person  with  a  salary  of 
Bs.  500  per  mensem  and  Receiving  Bs.  86  half-yearly 
as  interest  on  Government  debt  has  two  incomes  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  now  use  the  word.  (2)  Total 
of  private  incomes  arising  from  private  enierprize  of 
all  kinds,  including  all  professions,  trades,  industries 
and  arts  whatever,  and  from  private  property  of  all 
kinds, .  e.g.  -landed  estates  (zemindaris)  and  house- 
property,  ships,  etc.  It  is  received  by  individuals  in 
various  forms:  as  fees,  salaries,  profits,  interest,  rent, 
hire,  and  wages,  the  last  being  the  largest  and 
amounting    in     an    industrial    country    or    district    to 

>  The  -wmi  "  free  "  hoe  bare  (he  maaning  of  "  gntaltoni  ",  or  batler  eotlUu.   U 
«Deh  ■  wwd  mm  enirent  In  BngUih  to  ugntfy  uiTUiiiig  oM^nad  Iim  erf  Mil. 
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aboQt    h&lf    of   the    total    of   private   incomes    arising 
&<na  private  enterprize. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  been  clasBitying 
the  incomes  of  all  persons  according  to  how  they  are 
earned,  or  accrue — that  is  to  say,  from  another  point 
of  ^iew,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  inymente 
made  by  the  employing  body,  which  may  be  Govena- 
ment(  or  a  merchant  or  manufacturer,  whether  in- 
dividual, partnership  or  limited  company,  or  may  be 
the  farmer  or  cultivator  who  employs  land  and  pays 
rent  to  a  landlord,  or  the  borrower  of  money  who 
employs  capital  and  pays  interest.  Doctors,  lawyers 
and  other  professional  men  are  to  be  regarded  as 
employing  themselves.  The  same  money  streams 
which  make  these  payments  may  also  be  classified 
from   the   receipts   side   in  a    simple    manner: — 

(1)  All  receipts  of  Government,  local  antborities,  public 
trusts  and  public  utility  companies  may  be  taken  together 
and  called  total,  revenue,  as  defined  in  the  preceding 
section  (p.  54),  and  this  may  be  subdivided'into: — 

(i)    Civil  revenue, 

(ii)    Direct    revenue     (gross    receipts)    of    the 

commercial   services, 
(iii)  Gross  receipts  of  public  utility  service  owners. 

(2)  All  receipts  of  private  persons,  firms  *and  compa- 
nies, corresponding  with  (2)  of  the  foregoing  paragraph 
(p.  57),   which  may   be   divided   broadly   into 

(i)     Professional  fees, 

(ii)   Sales    of    manufactured    goods,     and      all 

agricultural    produce, 
(iii)  Gross   profits    of    merchants,   less   railway 
freights,   duties,   taxes,   etc. 
In    practice   cross    combinations    occur,    as    when   a 
manufacturing    company    receives   interest   or    dividends 
on  inveatmenta,  or  lets  houses  to  its  own  work  people; 
but  Uiese  cases  do  not  alter  the  principles. 
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It  ia  aaneceBsary  to  carry  any  further  the  analysis 
q^  iDcomes  resalting  froiD  private  enterprize  and 
ownership;  bat  in  the  case  of  Government  revenues 
a  farther  sabdivision  is  necessary  and  is  in  use. 
Taking  the  civil  revenues  first,  we  may  notice  that 
it  has  long  been  the  practice  in  connection  with  the 
major  irrigation  works  in  India  to  distinguish  the 
portion  of  increased  land  revenue  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  supply  of  water  as  indirect  revenue  of 
those  works.  A  similar  distinction  could  be  and  ought 
to  be  made  as  regards  railways,  and .  other  public 
works.  Hence  we  may  regard  the  civil  revenue  as 
divided  into  two  parts — the  primitive  revenue,  as  I  intend 
to  call  that  part  which  would  have  been  obtained  in 
any  case  by  taxation,  fees  and  rents  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  governing  an  undeveloped  territory  populated 
to  the  maximum  possible  in  its  undeveloped  state, 
and  the  indirect  revenue  of  public  works.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  amount  of 
either  of  these  revenues  for  a  given  district  at  a 
given  time,  for  both  grow  with  increase  of 
population;  but  they  may  be  approximately  estimated 
at  the  present,  and  their  future  growth  can  be 
foretold  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  of 
development  programs. 

The  direct  revenue,  consists  of  the  sum  total  of 
the  gro$»  receipts  (or  gros$  revenue,  which  is  the  same 
thing)  of  the  commercial  service  operating  each 
public  work  considered  separately;  and  the  follow-  - 
ing  are  the  recognized  subdivisions.  Oat  of  grras 
receipts  a  large  part  is  required  to  pay  working 
expenses.  The  balance  is  available  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  capital  outlay.  Any  farther  balance  remaining 
is  termed  net  profits.  The  cost  of  repairs  to  keep 
the  works  in  thorough  going  order  is  included  in 
WOTking  expenses,  but  it  is  not    the    practice    of    the 
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Oovernment  of  India  to  Bhow  any  deduction  for  a 
sinking  fund  after  allowing  for  interest  and  before  calcalaV 
ing  net  profits.  In  practice  such  a  sinking  fund  is  in 
existence,  becanse  a  large  part  of  the  net  profits  which  is 
taken  into  general  revenue  is  sabseqnently  allocated  to 
capital  expenditure  on  new  works ;  bat  the  amount  is 
variable.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  direct  revenue  (and 
gross  receipts)  shoald  be  divided  thns:  (1)  Working 
expenses,  (2)  Interest,  (8)  Sinking  fond,  (4)  Net  profits. 

14.  Economics  of  Education. — ^In  a  former  contribn- 
tion  to  this  Journal,  I  considered  the  qaestion  what 
aims  of  human  activities  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  criterion 
of  progress*.  The  view  there  elaborated  is,  briefly, 
that  the  supreme  criterion  most  be  the  happiness  of  the 
present  and  fnture  generations — the  interest  of  other 
peoples'  happiness  often  outweighing  one's  own,  and 
the  desire  to  confer  happiness  on  fotnre  generations 
often  outweighing  the  desire  to  experience  immediate 
enjoyment.  All  other  commonly  accepted  ends — freedom, 
self-realization,  and  racial  preservation — appear  ultimately 
to  resolve  themselves  into  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the 
last,  which  involves  also  an  ardent  tribal  desire  to  care 
for  the  happiness  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  the 
tribe  or  nation  before  that  of  other  men— a  universal  and 
primitive  instinct.  Morality  as  a  motive  of  actions  may  be 
analysed  into  various  customs,  rules  (duty  being  a  kind 
of  rule)  and  laws,  designed  more  or  less  unconscionsly  and 
clumsily  to  attain  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  community. ' 

It  follows  that  the  aim  of  education  shonld  be  two- 
fold :   (1)  To  give  every  person  with  the  least  expense  to 

1  The  JUlaivn  o/  teotwmie  Saenc*  to  Social  Prcgn",  IndiMi  JotUMl  ol 
EnDoniiM,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  161-918.    9m  espMikllj  pp.  IM  #(  mj. 

*  It  maj  aeem  nncatiitutoir  to  gtye  bera  t,  terlM  of  dognuUio  sUtemenU  on 
mbat  ii  BtiU  ■  highly  ooutroTanuJ  labJACt.  Uv0oe  it  to  mj  that  I  aooept  the 
dootdiw  ot  tmivtriixlttiic  h»donitm  u  defined  bj  (iidgwiek  in  hie  Methodt  of 
Ethit* ;  and  Bud  mjeell  In  geiwnt  ■gnement  with  hie  conelaBiona  bcokiue,  b; 
eonrtKUt  olaerration,  I  hnve  fonnd  tb»t  the  fwit*  ot  lite,  inelading  the  phenomeiw  ol 
th*  itiadml  n^adjoatineut  o[  monl  iMiMknU  ia  rtccat  jwt,  entlnlr  mpfort  Umi. 
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( 
the  commanity,  and  the  least  effort  to  himself,  the 
means  of  achieving  the  greatest  happiness  for  himself; 
(2)  To  secare  that  every  person  acts  so  as  to  secnre  the 
greatest  happiness  of  other  persons  with  whom  he  comes 
into  contact,  and  of  the  community  at  large.  The  most 
economical  policy,  therefore,  is  to  arrange  such  moral 
education  as  will  teach  every  individual  to  gain  his  own 
greatest  happiness  by  trying  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  others.  This  should  be  one  of  the  fnndamental  and 
primary  aims  of  education  from  the  child's  earliest  years. 
In  the  senior  classes  children  should  be  taught  the 
responsibility  of  the  more  wealthy  to  the  poorer  clasBss  of 
Bociety  and  of  employers  to  their  employees.  Finally,  the 
morality  of  international  relationships  should  be  outlined. 

The  particular  objects  of  education  must  necessarily 
be  numerous.  In  any  course  of  teaching  they  require  to 
be  balanced :  .{a)  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual,  {b)  to 
his  probable  environment  in  adnlt  life.  Fortnnately  a 
certain  amount  of  sorting  out  and  grouping  of  children 
according  to  capacity  and  the  most  probable  environment 
in  later  life  actually  takes  place  automatically  through 
the  residential  localization  of  different  classes  of  society 
following  different  occupations. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  development  of  the  happiness  of 
the  individual  the  coarse  of  education  should  be  devised  to 
have  two  immediate  ol^ects :  (1)  to  enable  him  to  gain  his 
livelihood  with  the  grea^st  efficiency,  (2)  to  give  him  the 
capacity  fully  to  enjoy  his  leisure  time. 

Specified  more  particularly,  the  kinds  of  teaching 
necessary  to  promote  the  development  by  an  individual 
of  his  own  happiness,  as  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
principles,  are: — (1)  Physical  development,  and  the  study 
of  hygiene,  which  contribute  directly  to  health  and 
thus  to  happiness ;  (2)  Training  of  the  senses  and  power 
o!  perception,  with  two  objects :— (a)  to  increase  the 
ptxpon's  ability  for  prodaction,  both  as  regards  quality 
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and  qnontity,  (6)  to  increase  the  power  of  nsthetic 
appreciation  and  thus  directly  increase  enjoyment. 
(8)  Development  of  reasoning  power,  and  habits  of 
reasoned  tboaght;  (4)  Development  of  imaginatirai 
and  retention  of  cariosity;  (6)  Instruction  in  the  art  of 
learning — reading,  writing  and  their  advanced  analogues : 
stadying  books  and  composition;  (6)  Instrnction  in 
religion  and  the  fondamentals  of  life;  (7)  Imparting 
knowledge  of  matters  of  general  interest — snch  as 
elementary   mathematics,   science,   geography,  history. 

The  teaching  required  to  promote  the  person's 
desire  to  benefit  other  persons  and  the  community, 
and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it,  is  almost  entirely 
moral  and  civic.  It  is  obvious  that  social  benefit  will 
accme  from  giving  this  a  very  important  place  in  the 
cnrricalum  from  the  earliest  stages.  The  prodnction  of 
the  complex  of  qualities  which  we  call  character  reqnires 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  life  which  will 
run  parallel  with  the  moral  course  on  conduct. 
This  analysis  of  the  objects  of  education  shows  that 
the  customary  education  partially  covers  bnt  two  out  ten 
desirable  objects  of  education.  In  other  words,  present 
education  covers  about  one-eighth  of  the  desirable  field.  ■ 

Finally,  in  order  to  attain  economic  efficiency  in 
education,  it  is  necessary  firstly,  to  have  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  objects  aimed  at,  secondly  to  secure  efficiency 
in  the  investment  process — that  is,  proper  training  of 
teachers  and  a  sufficient  nnmber  and  snpply  of  books  and 
equipment ;  thirdly,  properly  to  adapt  the  teaching  to  the 
ends  in  view  by  employing  expert  investigators  and  advisers. 
There  appears  to  be  no  known  limit  to  the  percentage  rate 
of  return  of  income  to  money  outlay  on  educaUon,  so  that 
provided  the  actual  teaching  be  wisely  directed  to  those 
aims  which  are  socially  most  important,  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  making  a  great  expenditure  ol  money 
in  fnlfiUing  the  second  of  tiie  above  conditions.      .* 
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OUTLINE  OF  REMAINING  PARTS 

It    may  be  of   interest  to  readers  to  give  a  brief  outline 

of  the  contents  of  the  remaining  two  or  three  articles   with 

which  it   is  intended  to  complete    this    series  in   forthcoming 

issoea  of  this  Journal,    The  following  are  the  titles  of  cbapters, 
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aod  of  the  principal   sections    thereof,    as    now    provisionaUy 
settled  :— 

v.— PiHAHCiAL  Principles 

1.  Importance  of  the  stad;  ot  finance 

2.  The  three  systeniB  of  finance 
8.  Taxable  capacity 

4.  Dietribntion  of  burdens  as  betweeo  present   and  fntore — 
Periods  of  public  debts 

VI.— Objects  op  Development 

VIL— Social,  Political  and  Legal  Peihciples 

1.  Security  eBssutial 

2.  Evolution,  oataral  tendencies  and  control 
8.  Land  tenure  sj-eteni,  stability  and  inertia 

4.  Mobility  essential  to  trne  development — its  place  in  social 
development 

VIIL— Obdbb  of  Developheht 

1.  Measures  to  be  unJertsken  for  development,  and  general 

principles  of  their  scientific  co-ordination 

2.  Economic    principles    applicable   to  determining    order  of 

.undertaking  measuree    of  different   kinds 
8.  Order  recommended  fcr  undeveloped  tracts 

IX. — Flannino  and   Desiqntno   Public  Wobks   and  theiu 

Co-OBDINATION   TO   SECUBE   HAXIHUU   EFFICIENCY 

Bailwaye  (location  of) — Road  planning — Inland  waterways — 
Harbors  and  ports — Irrigation  works — Hydro-electric  power 
schemes — Mines  and  industnes — Industrial  suburbs. 

X. — Finance  of  Development  Meabubeb 

Bealizable  revenues — Taxable  capacity  as  limiting  factor  of 
public  debt — Finance  of  (1)  Commercial  services  and 
works,  (2J  non -reproductive  works,  (8)  education,  (4) 
public  amenities— Forms  and  conditions  of  public  debts. 

XI. — Administbative  Contbol  of  Economic  Development 
Necessity  for  a  co-ordinating  authority — Preliminary  investiga- 
tions — Surveys    of    resources— Necessity    for    experiment 
and    statistical    record— Departmental    reports — Provision 
of  funds  and  control  of  execution. 
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THE 

STUDY  OF  RURAL  ECONOMICS 

IN  SOUTH  INDIA 

Professor  GILBERT  SLATER,  m.a. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  MADRAS 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  econo- 
mics in  the  Madras  Presidency  by  the  formation  of  the 
Madras  Economic  Association  organised  in  1912.  The 
inaugural  address  was  given  by  Sir  Theodore  Morison  on 
January  16,  1913,  with  His  Excellency  Lord  Pentland 
in  the  chair.  In  that  address  occurs  the  following 
passage,  "H.  E.  Lord  Pentland  has  already  referred 
to  the  predominantly  agricultural  structure  of  society 
here,  and  my  own  perusal  of  the  Census  suggested  to 
me  a  subject  which  may  perhaps  be  dealt  with  in  one 
of  the  learned  papers  of  this  society.  It  is  %  paper 
which  has  not  yet  been  produced,  but  a  paper  which 
I  want  to  read,  a  paper  which  I  imagine  this  society 
or  some  society  like  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in 
London  may  produce.  I  mean  an  account,  sociological 
and  statistical,  of  '  one  typical  Indian  village.  The 
author  of  the  paper  must  take  the  most  typical 
village  he  can,  and  then  find  out  how  many  people 
live  there,  then  he  would  analyse  the  way  they  made 
their  living,  what  they  did,  how  many  were  agricnl- 
tniists,  how  many  were  tenants,  how  many  were  village 
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servants,  and  how  many  engaged  in  industrial  occapa- 
tions.  I  hope  he  would  also  find  what  their  incomes 
are.  The  estimate  of  incomes  is  a  difficult  task,  I 
recognise." 

There  were  other  subjects  which  Sir  Theodore 
Morison  also  suggested  for  special  stndy,  for  example, 
the  indigeuouB  system  of  banking  of  Nattukottai  Chet- 
ties,  and  Industrial  Guilds.  But  it  was  the  economic 
survey  of  typical  Indian  villages  upon  which  he  laid 
most  stress,  and  it  was  in  this  direction  that  the 
Madras  Economic  Association  directed  its  first  efforts. 
During  the  year  1913  Mr.  C.  D.  Snbramania  Chetty  and 
Mr.  T.  Krishnaswami  Ayyar  took  up  the  work,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1914  read  papers  to  the  Association 
containing  economic  surveys  of  the  villages  of  Kotavnr, 
Kizhaputhaneri,  and  Yanniyampakam.  Although  the 
original  inspirer  of  this  line  of  investigation  in  Madras 
was  Sir  Theodore  Morison,  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  is  due  to  Sir  Harold 
Stuart,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  and  im- 
portant duties  found  time  to  encourage  actively  the 
pursuit  of  exact  economic   knowledge. 

Meanwhile  another  enquirer  had  been  at  work. 
Sir  Theodore  Morison's  idea  had  also  occurred  to 
Dr.  Harold  Mann,  Principal  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency  at  Poena,  and  he  more  fully 
than  any  one  else  carried  out  the  enqniry  which  was 
suggested  by  Sir  Theodore  Morison.  He  carefully 
selected  what  he  judged  to  be  a  typical  village  of  the 
Bombay  Deccan,  Pimpla  Soudagar.  He  secured  the 
co-operation  of  eight  assistants,  and  for  a  long  period 
made  an  exhaustive  survey  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  economic  condition  of  the  village  at 
the  present  time,  its  previous  history,  and  -the  econo- 
mic forces  determining  its  probable  fntare.  Some  of 
the  f:ict3  collected  in  this   inquiry  formed  the  subject 
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of  a  paper  read  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Deccan 
Agricnltnral  Association,  which  was  published  under  the 
title  '^  Economics  of  a  Deccan  Village "  by  the  Izraelite 
Press,  Poona.  A  fuller  report  has  been  published  in 
the   Indian   Journal   of    Economics. ' 

I  came  out  as  Professor  of  Indian  Economics 
in  the  University  of  Madras  in  December  1915,  and 
was  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
Dr.  Mann  on  my  way  from  Bombay  to  Madras. 
Like  Sir  Theodore  Morison  I  had  previously  formed 
the  opinion  that  in  the  study  of  Indian  Economics 
the  stady  of  the  viDage  must  take  a  very  prominent 
place.  I  had  to  consider  what  resources  were  available 
for  the  University  for  assisting  this  work.  In  the 
University  of  Madras  the  study  of  economics  is  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  History.  It  is  subordinated  to 
history  in  the  examinations  for  degrees,  and  in  the 
colleges  of  the  University  the  teaching  of  Economics 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  professors  appointed  on  the 
strength  of  their  qnalifications  as  historians.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rato,  I  should 
have  to  appeal  to  students  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Indian  Economics  for  its  own  sake,  as  something  out- 
side their  work  for  a  degree,  and  to  utilise  their  vaca- 
tions. It  appeared  to  me  that  in  every  way  the  most 
desirable  coarse  practicable  would  be  to  ask  students,  if 
they  were  disposed  to  do  so,  to  make  an  investigation  of 
their  native  villages  during  the  long  vacation,  and  to  draw 
up  a  series  of  questions  to  guide  them  in  their  enquiries. 

The  lirst  step  was  to  find  out  what  questions  to 
ask.  In  this  I  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  V. 
Sundaram  Beddi,  at  that  time  a  tutor  in  the  Chris- 
tian College,  Madras.  I  went  with  Mr.  Reddi  to  his 
native  village  of  Ernvellipet  in  Sooth  Arcot,  and 
spent    four    days    endeavoring     to     see    every    possible 
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aspect  of  the  village  life.  Ab  a  conseqaence  I  drew 
np  a  series  of  qitestioDB  and  sent  the  first  copies  to 
Mr.  E.  W.  Legh,  Collector  of  Salem,  who  succeeded 
in  fioding  investigators  to  fill  np  the  answers  for  one 
ryotwari  and  one  zemindari  village  in  the  neighhonr- 
hood  of  Salem. .  I  subsequently  visited  those  villages 
myself  and  thus  ascertained  which  of  my  qnestions 
were  liable  to  be  misnnderstood.  The  Village  Qnes- 
tionaire,  as  revised  by  the  help  of  this  experience,  was 
given  to  students  who  expressed  a  desire  to  nse  it, 
and  as  a  consequence  some  14  snrveys  of  villages  in 
the  South   of  India  are   in  my   hands. 

These  surveys  are,  of  course,  of  very  varying  merit. 
The  students  who  undertook  them  varied,  naturally,  in 
industry  and  ability ;  the  villages  themselves  equally 
varied  in  the  amount  of  diHicnlty  they  presented.  On 
the  West  Coast  there  is  no  village  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  There  is  instead  an  administrative  district 
over  the  whole  area  of  which  habitations  are  scattered 
indiscriminately,  though  iwssibly  they  may  be  grouped 
a  little  more  closely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple. 
Then  some  "villages"  are  small,  others  are,  so  for  as 
population  is  concerned,  country  towns ;  and  with  the 
best  effort  in  the  world  it  is  not  possible  for  a  xouiig 
undergraduate  student  during  his  vacation  to  nidke  a 
satisfactory  economic  survey  of  a  "  village "  with  a 
population  of  20,000  sonls.  ~In  such  a  case  as  this, 
however,  one  ha<l  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the 
effort  of  the  student  would  in  no  way  be  wastetl.  He 
might,  or  he  might  not,  gather  some  facts  of  value; 
he  would  certainly  gain  a  better  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic fact  •  than  would  be  possible  by  a  mere  study 
of  text-books  and  attendance  at  lectures.  I  may  say 
here  that  the  resiwnse  which  I  received  shows  that 
the  accQsation  sometimes  made  against  students  in 
Indian  Universities  that  they  take  no  interest  in  any 
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study  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
examination  marks  which  can  be  obtained  by  it,  is 
considerably  exaggerated  so,  far  as  Madras  stndente  are 
concerned.  When  so  much  depends  for  an  Indian  stu- 
dent upon  success  in  examinations  it  would  be  unfair 
to  demand  from  him  that  he  should  seriously  imperil 
hia  chances.  Nevertheless,  the  genuine  interest  of 
atadents  in  economic  studies  and  their  readiness  to 
pursue  them  when  possible  irrespective  of  the  exami- 
nation  results  is  in  ray  exi>erience  displayed  to  a -most 
encouraging    extent. 

In  the  mouths  of  February  and  March  1910 
I  gave  some  public  lectnres  in  Madras  which  were 
well  reported  in  the  local  press,  and  in  which  I 
emphasized  the  value  of  village  enquiries.  This  . 
appeal  also  brought  a  response.  I  was  iu\-ited  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Saunders,  Lecturer  in  History  and  Econo- 
mics in  the  American  College,  Mailura,  to  visit  that 
city;  and  by  the  organisers  of  the  Kumbakonam 
Economic  Club,  and'  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address 
to  that  Association.  In  Madura  I  gave  public  lectures 
in  the  American  College  and  in  the  Madura  College;  * 
and  Mr.  Sannders  and  other  students  of  economics 
in  particular  seized  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
Madura  Eoonomic  Association,  which  some  months 
later  opened  its  proceedings  with  an  inaugural  address 
from  Professor  K.  V.  Bangaswami  Aiyangar  of  Trivan- 
druni.  Both  the  Madura  Economic  Association  and 
the  Kumbakonam  Economic  Club  are  endeavoring  to 
arrange  for  village  surveys  more  or  less  on  my  plan, 
and  several  such  surveys  have  been  carrie<l  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madura. 

In  the  north  of  the  Presidency  Mr.  A.  P.  Patro  of 
Berhampnr  joined  in  the  work,  but  proceeded  on  a 
different  plan.  His  effort  was  in  a  given  district  to 
select   what   appeared   to   be    a  typical    village,    and    in 
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the  village  to  find  a  typical  ryot.  The  choice  of  the 
ryot  was  made  on  a  visit  to  the  village  after  discnssiDg 
the  matter  with  the  important  men  of  the  village. 
The  ryot  was  induced  to  explain  his  circamstances  to 
Mr.  Patro,  to  give  an  account  of  his  cultivation,  his 
crops,  his  cultivation  expenses,  his  snhsidiary  earnings, 
his  expenses  for  food  and  other  domestic  purposes,  the 
history  of  his  family,  and  his  conditions  with  regard 
to  indebtedness,  etc.  The  family  budgets  obtained 
by  Mr.  Patro  were  published  in  the  "  Hindu,"  and 
the  "Indian  Patriot,"  aud  he  presented  a  selection 
of  the  budgets  so  obtained  in  a  paper  to  the  Madras 
Economic  Association.  Mr.  Fatro  held  that  his  ipqniries 
proved  certain  definite  and  very  serious  conclusions. 
He  held  that  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  small 
ryotwari  holdings  in  the  Ganjam  District  did  not, 
and  could  not,  pay.  The  picture  he  presented  was 
that  of  a  congested  district  in  which,  by  progressive 
sub-division  of  holdings,  or  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  members  in  an  undivided  family,  the 
produce  of  the  land  was  becoming  insufficieut  to  feed 
the  cultivators  adequately,  and  no  alternative  industrial 
occupation  being  offered  on  the  spot,  the  only  remedy 
available  was  emigration  under  very  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  Mr.  Patros  data  were  challenged,  and  it 
was  argued  that  different  statements  made  to  him  by 
individual  ryots  were  not  always  consistent  with  one 
another;  that  the  figures  of  produce  given  were  re- 
markably low  and  of  cultivation  costs  remarkably 
high;  and  that  the  amount  of  rice  and  vagi  asserted 
by  the  ryots  to  Iw  necessary  for  food  nourishment 
was  very  excessive.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion 
Mr.  Patro  expressed  his,  intention  of  continuing  his 
investigation  and  of  modifying  his  method  slightly  by 
endeavoring  to  get  budgets  from  several  ryots,  instead 
of  one   only,   in   each   village   studied. 
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The  surreys  of  villages  sent  in  by  my  stadents 
are  now  being  prepared  for  publication.  In  anticipation 
of  what  I  shall  have  to  say  hereafter  I  may  say  that 
one  general  coDclasion  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
indicated  is  that  the  search  for  a  typical  village  in 
Sonthem  India,  or  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  is  itself 
somewhat  chimerical.  No  actual  village  can  be  typical 
in  any  complete  sense;  and  in  the  partial  sense  in 
which  it  can  be  typical  it  is  typical  of  one  only  out 
of  nnmeroas  varieties.  It  was  by  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Thomas  Monro  of  the  Madras  Presidency  that  the 
extension  of  the  permanent  zemindari  settlement 
outside  Bengal  was  checked  and  lyotwari  settlement 
introduced.  Hence  we  have  in  the  first  place  numerous 
zemindari  Tillages  scattered  over  the  Presidency,  in 
which  on  the  whole  the  ryotwari  prevails.  Between 
two  zemindari  villages  there  will  be  the  greatest 
variation  in  the  relations  between  the  zemindar  and 
tenants.  In  one  village  I  know  the  whole  of  the 
zemindar's  income  from  the  village  is  devoted  to 
village  improvement,  to  making  roads,  sinking  wells, 
and  planting  trees.  In  another  village  the  whole  of 
the  zemindar's  income  is  spent  in  dissipation  and 
vice.  In  one  ryotwari  viUage  the  pattadars  let  out 
all  the  land  to  tenants.  In  another  practically  all 
pattadars  cultivate  lands  themselves,  and  between 
these  two  extremes  all  possible  intermediate  conditions 
can  be  found.  Some  villagers  display  much  enterprise 
and  readiness  to  adopt  any  promising  agricultural 
innovation,  others  are  intensely  conservative;  in  some 
the  principle  of  co-operation  manifests  itself,  in  others 
not.  We  have  further  ever  .varying  conditions  of  soil 
Mid  water-supply,  with  the  consequent  variations  in  the 
nature  of  crops  prodaced.  In  some  villages  almost  all 
the  produce  is  consumed  in  the  village  itself ;  in 
others  the   land  is  mainly  devoted    to    growing    crops 
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for  export.  In  a  considerable  minority  weaving  and 
'  other  handicrafts  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  village ;  and  among  weaving 
villages  there  are  those  that  produce  very  superior 
and  expensive  cloth,  and  those  that  produce  only 
the  coarsest ;  those  iu  which  hand-spinning  has  only 
recently  died  out,  or  even  now  lingers  on,  and  those 
in  which  it  is  forgotten.  Social  and  sanitary  and 
educational  conditions  are  equally  variable.  If  it  is 
possible  to  find  typical  villages,  such  discovery  can 
only  come  as  the  result  of  a  detailed  study  of  a 
number  of  different  villages.  But  that  study  is  full  'of 
lively  interest,  and,  I  believe,  of  valuable  instruction. 
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SCHEME   FOR   SURVEY  OF   A  RYOTWARI   VILLAGE 

General  iustruclion. — Embody  in  your  report  the  official 
informatioi)  which  is  available,  but  endenvour  also  to  test 
ita  accuracy  and  to  correct  it  -when  possible.  Thronghout 
uee  Bome  (liBtingaisbiiig  mark  to  indicate  whether  your 
iofomiation  ia  derived  from  official  sources.  Thus  the  letter 
'0'  can  be  used  to  mark  oflicial  infortuation,  'N'  un-offieial, 
and  '  N   and  O  '  official  information,  confirmed  by  non-officisl. 

Pbeumikaby— 

(1)  Survey  number  of  village. 

(2)  Name  of  village. 
(8)  Taluk. 

(4)  Dibtrict. 

(6)  General  deacription  of  geograpbical  position,  and  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  any  toreatB,  rivers,  hills,  etc., 
which  there  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A.    POPCLATIOH  — 

(1)  Total  population  of  caate  village, 
(a)  CattM. 
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(3)  Number  of  families  and  individuals  in  each   caste. 

(4)  Number  of  children    in   families — 

(a)  living 

(b)  dead 

A'.B.~  A  good  m;   ot    getting  this   rnlaniutioi)   is   to   nak   p&rents   how   man; 
chiMren   Ihej   have  had  uid   hov   iiuui;   are   Btill   alive. 

{5)  Number  of  homesteads. 

(<))  A  complete  census  of  ages,  if  obtainable,  is  useful. 

(7)  Give  statistics  of  the  births  and  deaths  given  in 
the  village  accounts,  and  try  to  ascertain  to  what 
estent  they  are  accurate ;  and  if  defective,  why  so  ? 

(8)  Population — men,  women,  and  chUdren — of  Faracberi, 
given  if  possible  in  families,  with  number  of  dead 
in  families. 

HoUt. — (ii)  EndMTOur  to  |p(e,    if    possible,  the  population   according    to  the 


( b )  Use  the  flftures  bo  obtiuaed  to  ascertain  whether  the  population 
is  utcretuting  oi  deoraB^ng.  utd  it  so,  irliiub  sections  o[  the  population  (caste 
and   sei)   show   the   increase   or  decrease. 

(c)  State  the  a^e  yav.  chose  to  distinguish  between  ahildnn  and 
otb«n.     This  should  be  10  jten  or  Id  ;ear«. 

B.  Lamd— 

(1)  Area  of  wet  lands. 

(2)  Area  of  dry  lands. 

(8)  Area  of.  lands  watered   by   wells. 

(4)  Common   waste. 

(6)  Pasture  other  than  common  waste. 

(6)  Woods  and  forests. 

(7)  Fruit  trees  and   scattered   shade   trees. 

(8)  Tanks. 

(9)  Wells. 

(10)  Other  sources  of  water  supply. 

.Vo<M. — ( a )  The  infonnation  under  B  oan  mostly  be  obtained  trom  the 
village  aooonnts,  but  some  oorreotion  m-i?  be  ncoesaary.  Prooare  i(  pouible  a 
tiofj  ol  the  village  map.  Add,  if  possible,  a  classification  of  *rat,  dry  and  well 
landa   aceording  to   the  amount  of  land  assessment. 

{b)  The  itatistiod  under  Iha  serer-il  headiogs  should  be  compared  witl. 
■imilar  etatietics  tor  a  period  anterior  to  the  pre^ient  b;  10  or  15  years.  The 
imrwinsTj  inlormation  can  be  gaUiered  either  b;  enqnirioa  in  the  village  or  from  the 
Pirin  books  ot  Qevenne  InspBOtors.  3aoh  a  comparison  is  important  ae  showing 
tha  Mxmomio  progreai  ot  the  village  u)d  changes,  it  any,  iu  the  methods  ol  oulU- 
nUea,  the  standard  ot  living  ot  the  people,  in  cattle  rearing,  eto. 

C.  Occupation  op  Lamd— 

(1)  Area  cultivated  by   the   landowner. 

(2)  Area  sublet  and  cultivated  by  tenants. 
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(8)  Number  of  cultivatiog   laadownere. 

( 4 )  Number  of  non-outtivating  landowaers  and  their 
respective  occupations. 

(5)  Number  of  tenants  who  own   no  land. 

(6)  Agricultural  workers  who  neither  own  noi  rent  land. 

(7)  Areas  of  holdings  according  to  ownership. 

(8)  Areas  of   holdings  according   to   tenancy. 

(9)  Bents  in   money   or   in   kind. 

(10)  Land  Revenue— Give  total  kist  of  village  and  amount 
per   iicre    for    diSerent    qualities   of   land. 

ril)  Particulars  of  people  who  combine  agriculture  with 
other  occupations. 

yoUt.~{a)  Give  (7)  Euid  (»)  iu  ns  uiucli  debut  as  possible. 

(6)  Under  (9)  ^ive  is  full  mfonnilion  lu  possible,  both  nbaul  the  aorts 
of  Hgr«ementa  that  aie  ooneladed  between  the  pattedar  and' the  tenant,  luid  also  tlic 
nmoant  of  the  reals,  and  what  extras  ijQcb  as  straw,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  paid  in 
addition  to  grain  or  cash  rents.  If  landlord  and  tenant  share  the  produoe,  explain 
hon  (be  kirt  and  ooets  of  cultivation  am  shared,  and  whether  the  tenant  has  all 
(he  straw,  and  endeavoar  to  oalculate  the  actual  value  of  the  share  of  prodaoe 
obtained  bj  either  party.  Again,  landowners  and  cultivators  uaaall;  pa;  the  vUlo^ 
servants  certun  perquisites  at  the  (ims  of  harvest,  Pongal  feast,  etc.  These  abonld 
also  be  noted. 

D.  AOBICULTUBB— 

(1)  Area  ander  each  of   the  principal   crops. 

(2)  Area  yielding  one  crop   per  annom. 

(3)  Area  yielding   two  crops  per  annum. 

(4)  Area  yielding  three   crops  per  annum. 

S.B. — Give  (heie  statistics  (or  a  short  series  of  fears. 

I&)  Customary  crop  cultivation,  of  wet,  dry  and  garden 
lands  respectively. 

(6)  Types  of  plough  used,  and  the  number  of  acres 
cultivated  per  plough  in  wet,  dry  and  garden  land 
respectively. 

(7)  Other  agricultural   implements. 

(8)  Describe  types  of  pumps  or  waterlifts  used  (no 
elaborate  description  is  needed  if  they  are  of 
common   types).     Are  oil  engines   used? 

(9)  Is  water  sold  for  irrigation  by  one  villager  to 
others?     If  so,   what   price    is  charged? 

(10)  Stock. — (a)  Working  oxen. 
(6)  Cows. 
(o)  Male  buffaloes. 
id)  Cow  bu&loes. 
(e)  Young  stock  of  above  Bpeeies. 
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(/)  Horses. 

(j^)  Doukeya  and  mules. 

(k)  Sheep. 

(i)  Goats. 

(;)  Pig8- 

(11)  Are  plonghe  or  eartn  and   bulls   hired  out'?     If    so, 

give  rftteR  of  hire. 

(12)  Describe    the    customs    with    i-egard    to    feeding     of 

domestic  Animals. 

(18)  Manuring  — 

(a)  What  percentage  of  the  cattle  dung  produced 

is  used   as   manure  ? 
lb)  What  quantity  of  cattle   dung    is   applied    per 

acre  of  wet,   dry   and   garden    land? 

(c)  How   is  cattle  urine   utilized? 

(d)  other  animal   manures. 

(e)  Green  manure. 

Uodar  thin  h««d  ex[dAin  whether  green  manara  ia  grown,  or  obtaUned  from  woods  or 
«ste. 

{/)  Are    chemical     manures     used?      If    so,    how 
obtained  ? 
(14)  Garden  cultivation. 
Olve  here  ui;  ioloRiuition  AvniUlile  not  given  ander  otlier  heeds. 

ri6)  Chief  insect  pests  and  methods  of  combating  them. 
(16)  Chief  cattle  diseases  and  methods  of  comlmting  them. 

Dnder  heads  (131  and  (16)  note  particalitrl;  whether  iinsiaUncc  ia   obtained  trom 
>  ARTicultaml  and  Veteriniuy  Departments. 

(XT')  How  and  where  wood  is  obtained  for  fuel,  imple- 
ments,   building,   etc.  ? 

(18)  ^\^Jat  is  the  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  of  wet, 
drj-  and  garden  land  respectively? 

(19>  Has  there  been  any  recent  improvement  in  methods 
of  cultivation,  as  single  tr.insplantation  of  paddy, 
seed  selection  of  cotton,  introduction  of  new  crops, 
etc.?  If  80,  how  was  such  improvement  brought 
about?  Are  the  villagers  disposed  to  adopt  new 
methods  if  their   utility  can   be  demonstrated? 

(80)  Do  the  villagers  breed  their  own  cattle,  or  purchase? 
If  the  former  give  tut  fall  an  account  as  possible 
About  their  methods  of  breeding  and  rearing  young 
cattle ;  if  the  latter  state  how  the  cattle  are  procnred 
what  breeds  are  preferred,  where  they  come  from, 
what  prices  are  paid,  and, what  becomes  of  the  cattle 
afterwards.  , 
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E.  Thb  Village— 

(1)  Area  of  the  village  site. 

(2)  Localization  of  castes. 

(S)  Dwellings  of  depressetJ  castes. 

(4)  Types   of   dwellings,    eg.   how    many    houses. 

(a)  in  caste  village. 

(b)  in  paraeheri. 

(5)  Gardenfl  adjoining  dwellinga. 

(6)  Maiimiim  distance  of  cultivated  lands  from  home  of 
cultivator. 

(7)  Unsfttisfied  demand  for  Imilding  sites. 

(8)  Site  values, 

(t>)  Do  the  ryots  exchange  land.s  in  order  to  get  their 
lands  continuous'^  If  so,  do  they  build  and  use  field 
huts?  To  what  extent  are  the  lands  of  an  average 
cultivator  scattered  about  in  small  parcels? 

F.  SvBBiDiABT  Industries 

(1)  Number  of  weavers. 

(2)  Condition  of  the  weaving  craft:— What  Yarn  is 
used?  What  looms  and  winding  implements?  Do 
weavers  co-operata  at  all?  What  evidence  is  there 
of  growth  or  decay  in  the  weaving  industry  ?  Give 
average  earnings. 

(3)  Is  handepinning  prtvctised ;  if  not  when  abandoned? 

(4)  List  of  other  crsfte  in  the  villago  giving  when  posBiblc 
the  proportion  of  working  time  spent  on  the  craft, 
average  earnings  and  any  interesting  teaturee  about 
the  craft. 

I  5)  Give  any  information  available  showing  whether  any 
village  industry  is  developing  or  increasing;  or,  on 
the  other  hand  dying,  decaying,  or  becoming  less 
remunerative. 

G.  Village  Trade-  - 

(1)  How  do  the  villagers  purchase  commodities  required? 

(a)  for  industrial  and  agricultural  nse? 

(b)  for  their  own  consumption? 

(2)  Sale  of  village  produce-- 

(a)  Estimate  the  quantities  of  village  produce  sold 

out  of  the   \'illage. 
{b)  Describe  the  methods  of  sale. 

(3)  Condition  of  vill(^  with  regard  to  local  roads, 
access  to  main  roads,  railways  and  commercial 
centres. 
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(4)  ExtflBt   of  co-operation    in   village  trading. 
(6)  Further   rewarks. 

Note. — Plaase  nukn  %  apeoiAl  effort  to  get  kn  Moamte  MftMinent  ol  (he  qiiuitit.T 
of  >(trieDlttu«l  prodnca  ttiAt  is  sent  nwny  from  the  villnge  in  an  average  .roar. 

Also  ende«TOiir  to  aaoertain  if  the  poorer  1700  ael)  grain  at  a  low  price 
■nunediktelj  after  harrest.  and  have  to  bnj  it  bade  tOr  their  own  looA  or  for  wed  at  a 
biftber  price  later  on. 

Try  kIbo  to  find  what  proportion  the  ^ce  the  ryol  receivM  for  hi*  produce  bears 
to  tbe  prices  obtaineit  in  large  murketd. 

H.   Economic  Condition  op  Village— 

(1)  CustoniAr,v  rates  of  wages— (a)   in   money,  (b)  in  kind. 
Note   what  extrA  perqnisitea  are  given  to  the  labonrer  in  addition   to   hie   regnlnr 
wage. 

('2)  Current   prices  of  staple  foods. 

'S)  Number  of  familieB  which   have   made  ftaving<<. 

(4)  Utilisation   of  sa^'ings— 

(a)  Agricoltaral  or  industrial  capital. 
■{b)  Id  Savings  banks. 
(e)  On  loans  to  neighbours, 
(rf)  In  jewellery.' 
(«)  Other  methods. 
(6)  Rural  indebtedness. 

id)   Number  of  padiyals  and  conditions  of  their  service  to 
creditors,   stating  amount   of  wages    or  allowances  of 
grain,    clothing,   etc. 
<  7 )  Causes  of  indebtedness. 
(R)  Proportion  of  debtors  who  have  liberated  themselves 

from  debt. 
'9)  Is    there    a    co-operative    credit   society?     If  so,  add 
n  special  appendix  gi^'ing  the  fullest  possible  account 
of   its   origin,    progress   and    prospects. 
'10)  Sources  and  extent  of  coramnnitl  income,  ii.e.  income 
belonging    to    the    village    as    a  whole,  and  not    to 
individna!  villagers). 
'11)  Expenditure  of  communal   income. 
'12)  Administration  and  supervision  of  communal  incoii^e. 
<18)  Give  any   particulars  known   about   selling   prices  of 

land. 
(14)  Estimated  annual  expenditure  on  religious  festivals. 
(16)  Estimated  expenditure  in  rocent  years  on  new  temples. 
(16)  To  what  extent  is  advantage  taken  of  tbe  Agricultural 
Loans  .Act,  and  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act  ? 

NoTB. — The  lollovin;  utatemcnt  will  be  tonnd  tnggeative— "  In  riila^s  interaat 
ie  a   most    inaldioiu   pcricon   and   the    damage   it   oanaee   ie   geaerall;   not    properly 
It  )•  onlt  loMU  of  laqte  oaeh   noiaa  that  are   ngnlatad  by  a  filed   and 
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raaBotutble  nt«  of  intareBt  moh  as  6.  12,  or  15  p«r  mdI  per  Hinain.  But  %  good 
deal  □(  the  borrowing  in  vilUges  i%  done  either  in  the  shape  of  snuJl  awnB  of  moDii 
or  Hdvuioea  ot  food  gniin.  seed  gmin  \aA  other  oornmodlties  on  oredtt,  and  il  \.* 
the  interest  on  these  liiCter  (ruiwiotions  tlist  proves  the  moet  miaoiu.  If  one 
stftyed  In  n  villRge  in  a  district  like  Bonth  Areot  or  Chingleput  Cor  a  tev  dajs  and 
nude  aare'al  enqairies  among  the  villaftere,  one  will  oome  mtom  Qum.y  casei  in 
whish  lyots  borrowed  a  single  npeo  for  ae^  gntin  nnd  bought  eight  Ifadnu  mauiiKs 
ot  seed  with  it  on  the  understaading  that  at  the  harvest  time  i.t.,  abont  S  mantle 
thereafter  (he  oreditor  shontd  be  paJd  baoli  the  rnpee  pins  three  Uadras  mosnrK 
of  padd;,  the  monef  valae  ol  which  at  harveet  time  ia  generally  four  annas,  In 
other  vrii'da,  they  agreed  to  pay  3'i  per  cent  more  tor  the  ase  of  the  mooey  (or  lii 
tnonthe.  This  high  i^te  of  inlereat  doea  not  ot  course  prevail  nil  the  yau  roond,  kat 
nix  months  ot  sooh  interest  are  enough  tobteok  any  ryot's  baeb.  Further,  all  pur- 
obaaea  ol  arttdea  on  oredit  oarry  very  high  rates  of  interest  beeidet  giving  room  » 
the  eieroiae  of  rauch  fraud  on  the  part  ol  the  lender.  Correct  and  detailed  iDlor- 
mation  as  regarda  the  ratee  and  forma  of  Interest  ptUd  on  the  seveiBl  kinda  of  loaat 
would  afford  valuable  help  towarda  the  suggestion  of  means  to  overcome  the  evil! 
of  indebtedneas." 

I.  Sahitabt  Condition  op  Vii.lage— 
(1)  Prevalence  of  Malaria. 
Cholera. 
Plague. 
Tuberoulosif). 
Hmall-pox. 

Other   epidemic   diseases. 
Other  endemic  {liseases. 

(8)  Estimated   rate  of  infantile  mortality. 

(9)  8nake   bitee. 

(10)  Medical    ansistance   available. 

(11)  Insanitfiry   habits. 

(12)  Prevalent    enstoms   with    regard    to- - 
(a)  Infant   marriage. 
(&)   Pnrdah. 

(IHj  Nature    and    quality   of  water    snpply  for    drinking 

and  domestic   purposefl. 
f  14  f  Do  the  villagers  bathe  and  wash  clothes  in  the  sa<iie 

stream   or  tank   ns   that    used  ^for    drinkin^r  ? 

.T.  Education- 

(1)  Number  of  BchooU. 

(2)  School   accommodation. 

(3)  Educational   character   of   schools. 

(4)  Nnmber   of  boys   in   attendance. 

(5)  Do.         girls  do. 
ifi)  Average  duration  of  school    life. 


(2) 

Do. 

(3) 

Do. 

(4) 

Do. 

(6) 

Do. 

(6) 

Do. 

(7) 

Do. 
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(7)  Percenttkge  of  adnltii   Able  to  read   the  vernacular. 

(8)  Do.  to    write  the  vemacalar. 

(9)  Do.  to  talk   EngliBh. 

(10)  Do.  to  read   Eaglish. 

(11)  Do.  to  write  English. 

'13)  Number   of  pandits  or  specially  edncaied   pereong. 
'13)  Are  there  any  adaits  who  have  learnt   to   read,   to 

write  or  to    cipher  who  have  lost  auch    ability  after 

leaving  school? 
[  14 )  Number  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  proceeded  to  more 

advanced  schools  elsewhere. 

(15)  How  have  their  school   espouses   been  defrayed? 

(16)  Have  boys  from  the  village  who  have  passed  through 
secondary    schools   obtained  satisfactory  careers  later 

OD? 

(17)  Have  any  gone   to  an   Agiicultaral    College? 

(16)  Have  any  boys  who  have  received  a  good  education 
settled  down  in  their  own  village?  If  so,  how  do 
they  use  their  education  ? 

(19)  How  many  books  and  of  what  character  in  the 
village? 

K.  Village  Adhinibtration— 

(1)  Panchayat. 

(2)  Village  Administration. 
(8)  Sanitary  Administration. 
(4)  Police  Administration. 

(6)  Contact   with   higher  authorities. 

(6)  How  much  crime  has  there  been  iu  recent  years? 

(7)  Are  any  of  the  villagers  engaged  in  litigation  and 
if  80,  why?  Are  any  in  debt  in  consequence  of 
litigation  ? 

(8)  Are  offences  and  civil  disputes  dealt  with  in  the 
village  without  resort  to  the  Courts  ? 

L.   HistObt  and   Paooresb  of   Villaoe — 

(1)  What  evidence  is  there  to  show  either  economic 
deterioration  or  economic  improvement  in  the  past? 

(2)  What  opportunities  does  the  village  seem  to  have 
for  economic  improvement  ?  Note  specially  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  area  of  irrigated  lands. 
Gould  more  wells  be  sunk  with  advantage?  If  so, 
why  are  they   not   sunk? 

U.  Oenbbal— 
If  opportonity  offers  illustrate  by  giving  a  more   detailed 
McoDDt  of  the  ooenpations,  income,  expenditure  and  the  general 
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conditioQ  of  a  few  typical  families.  Add  any  information 
which  appears  to  be  iaterestiiig  aod  significant  not  asked  for 
in    this  form. 

As  for  inBtanoe,  information  aa  to  the  decrease  of  land 
held  by  different  cofitoB,  reasons  why  people  bay  land  and 
why  they  sell  it,  the  emigration  from  the  village  either  to 
cities  or  to  foreign  countries,  why  the  emigraiits  go  aud 
whether  they  return,  what  effect  such  mo^'emeiits  have  upon 
the  economic,  itttellectual,  and  social  life  of  the  village;  what 
new  espenditare  on  luxuries  or  comforts  in  becoming  customary ; 
what  other  chauges  there  are  in  the  standard  of  living;  and 
if  there  is  any  change  in  custom  with  respect  to  marriages 
or   religions  observances. 
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THE  UNIVEBSITY  MILITANT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
ECONOMICS 

FIRST  EXAMINATION  PAPER  FOR 
PROFESSORS  OF  ECONOMICS 

(Books  may  be  used  freely.     Time  allowed :   Thbee  Months, 
or  more  if  required) 

ExAMiNEB,  Pbofessor  PATRICK  GEDDES 
Odtlc>ok  Tower  EDmBUROH 

DIRECTOR   OF  THE   CIVIC  EXHIBITION 
I 

1.  The  European  tramp  is  observant  and  even 
reflective,  and  in  India  the  blind  beggar  in  the  market 
place  is  often  devoted  to  the  meditative  life.  Taking 
leading  thinkers  of  many  schools  of  political  economy — 
Smith,  Malthns,  Ricardo,  St.  Simon,  Fonrier,  the  two 
MillB,  Marx,  Jevons,  the  Aiistrians,  Edgeworth,  Walras, 
Stirner  and  Bakunin,  as  also  the  German  socialists 
of  the  Chair,  what  can  we  find  in  their  teaching 
which  might  not  have  been  elaborated  by  individuals 
such  as  above  suggested  ?  Is  not  their  excessive 
dominance  by  conceptions  of  money  vcdae,  etc.,  etc., 
essentially  akin  to  the  reflections  of  the  first  of  these 
especially  ? 

2.  Consider  now  the  actively  constructive  peasact 
in    Europe  or  |in   India.'  Realize    him    a$   devoted   to 
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his  fields  and  live  stock,  to  his  home  with  its  small 
garden  and  frait  trees,  to  his  fellow  villagers  and  to 
his  tradition  of  folk  culture,  artistic,  poetic  and 
religious.  How  would  this  simple  thonght-world  of 
his  be  developed  as  an  economic  system,  assuming 
him  to  become  educated  enough  to  construct  this 
without  loBing  his  present  efficiency  or  abandoning  his 
ideals  ? 

3.  Suppose  now  that  besides  the  peasant's  eldest 
son,  who  succeeds  him  in  his  holding,  he  has  others. 
The  second  son  becomes  a  manufacturer,  the  third  a 
money-lender,  the  fourth  a  state  official,  the  fifth  a 
lawyer,  the  sixth  a  soldier,  and  the  seventh  an  artist. 
Gh-anting  that  political  economists  have  dealt,  more  or 
less  exhaustively,  with  the  first  named  five  of  these, 
yon  are  asked  to  outline  a  corresponding  economic 
treatment  for  the  soldier  and  for  the  artist,  indicating 
the  previous  literature  on  these  subjects,  if  any.  How 
do  you  explain  these  omissions,  if^  not  on  the  hypothe- 
sis  of  question   1  ? 

n 

4.  Economists  have  been  increasingly  introducing 
mathematical  conceptions  and  graphic  treatments,  and 
with  advantage,  but  why  not  correspondingly  the 
conceptions  of  physics?  Were  not  the  Physiocrats 
struggling  towards  these  ?  Jevons  in  his  enquiries  as 
to  coal  resources  and  solar  crises,  and  now  also  endea- 
vours like  that  of  the  American  Commission  on  Resources, 
are  evidences  that  the  subject  has  once  and  again 
come  np;  but  do  we  not  need  a  realistic  stndy  of 
society  in  terms  of  the  conservation  of  economic 
energies?  If  so,  give  an  outline  of  this,  with  indication 
of  the  changes  which  such  economy  would  produce 
upon  current  conceptions,  e.g.  of  money-making,  and 
of  empires.   . 
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6.  Every  economic  Bnirey  discasBes  Malthne,  but 
why  not  also  Darwin  ?  Show  that  hia  doctrine,  commonly 
thonght  restrictedly  biological,  is  really  and  fundament- 
ally the  projection  of  current  mechanical  improvements, 
and  their  associated  economic  theories,  of  competition, 
etc.,  upon  tlie  evolution  of  the  organic  and  human 
world.  Can  any  exception  be  taken  to  this  view,  that 
Darwinism  was  and  is  the  very  flower  of  classic 
economic  thought,   applied   to  other  fields? 

6.  Estimate  the  bearing  of  later  biologists  upon 
economic  theory,  e.g.,  Weismann,  Kropotkin,  Bergson. 
Returning  to  the  psychological  treatment  of  economics — 
how  far  can  the  traditional  doctrine  of  hedonism  be 
maintained  in  face  of  the  criticisms  of  evolutionists, 
e.g.  that  progressive  processes,  from  birth  and  teething 
onwards,  are  frequently  painful,  while  those  of  disease, 
vice,  and  deterioration  are  frequently  pleasurable,  e.g. 
tpes  pthisica,  drnnkenneBs,  opium-eating,  etc.  ?  Does 
not  the  introduction  of  a  future,  element  involve  the 
replacement  of  the  hedonist  theory  by  a  distinctly 
evolutionary   one  ? 

7.  Give  references  to  economists  who  have  endea- 
voured to  clear  up  the  position  of  economics  within 
the  general  field  of  sociology.  Also  compare  the  fields 
of  sociology  and  biology,  with  their  respective  sub- 
sciences  ;  so  as  to  make  the  above  position  of  economics 
still  more  clear,  as  by  comparison  with  the  economics 
of  animal   life   and   societies. 

8.  How  can  it  be  clearly  explained  to  the  student 
that  economics  is  related  to  (a)  Geography,  (h)  Anthro- 
pology, (c)  Elementary  Psychology,  as  of  experience, 
pleasure  and  pain,  etc.,  (d)  to  a  deeper  Psychology  of 
Ideals— of  Philosophy,  Science  and  Religion,  Doctrine 
and  Symbol,  of  Imaginative  and  Creative  Art?  How  far 
have  recent  economic  schools  encouraged  (or  disconraged) 
**»»?  .,,,.« .y  Google 
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9.  Taking  for  granted  the  customary  treatments 
of  economic  progress  as  having  widened  from  local 
and  regional  production  and  markets  to  great  industries 
and  world  markets,  faow  Ear  can  yon  indicate  possible 
changes  of  a  converse  natnre,  i.e.,  towards  the  renewal 
of  regional  developments,  and  the  improvement  of  minoT 
cities   as  well   as   great   ones  ? 

10.  Given  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  existing 
contrast  between  their  valuation  by  the  religions  and 
philosophical  standards  o!  the  past  and  by  the  political 
standards  of  the  Revolution,  and  their  market  value  in 
the  present,  can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  the 
valuation  of  the  lahotirer  may  be  substantially  improved 
upon  evolutionary  lines?  Can  any  substantial  improve- 
ment of  conditions  be  imagined  without  this?  If  so, 
how? 

11.  Economists  have  usually  assumed  the  value  oE 
" EducaHon",  in  its  customary  forms  of  the  "three 
R'b  ",  and  later  of  "  technical  education ",  usually 
urban  and  mechanical,  with  the  addition  of  (so-called) 
design.  Some  educationists  however  advocate  the 
education  of  the  "three  H's"  (heart,  hand  and  head), 
giving  rise  and  scope  to  expressive  and  creative  arts 
accordingly,  as  even  best  calculated  to  evoke  mechanical 
skill  and  wealth-producing  efficiency.  State  the  argu- 
ments against  and  for  this  latter  view. 

12.  Indicate  the  significance  oE  Fmit-gromng 
(a)  in  old  civilizations,  (&)  in  present    (lossibilities. 

13.  Becent  anthropologists,  as  notably  Frazer,  have 
emphasized  the  co-relation  oE  religion  with  agriculture 
and  fertility,  i.e.,  with  economics.  Beverse  this  process, 
by  indicating,  gay  from  rice,  date,  vine,  and  olive,  the 
corresponding  cnlturakdevelopments.  Indicate  the  corres- 
ponding future  possibilities,  e.g.,  for  banana  and  potiUo. 
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IV 

14.  Discnss  the  division  of  labour  between  the  sexes, 
(a)  in  early  societies  and  eiinple  occupations,  hnnting, 
pastoral,  agricnttnral,  etc.  Criticise  in  these  connections 
Otis  Mason's  view  of  woman  as  inventor.  Continue 
the  estimate  of  the  division  of  labonr  of  the  sexes  in 
historic  times — classical,  medieval,  renaissance;  and  for 
patricians,  plebeians,  slaves,  etc.  How  far  are  sach 
historic  conditions  traceable  in  modem  times,  and  for 
good   and   evil  ? 

15.  Discuss  the  position  of  woman  in  the  varioas 
machine  industries  and  in  Paleotechnic  conditions 
generally.  Thereafter  estimate  the  changes  in  the 
economic  activities,  occupation,  remuneration  and  status 
of  women  as  influenced  by  the  present  war.  How 
far  may  these  afford  indications  towards  reconstmction 
of  their  status,  and,  if  possible,  on  more  adiwiced 
(£atechnic)  lines  than  heretofore? 

16.  The  fundamental  division  of  labour  between 
man  and  woman  is  commonly  generalized  as  towards 
production  and  consnmption  and  saving  respectively. 
Illastrate  this  by  comparison  of  text-books  recently 
produced  by  teachers  of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, e.g.  Professor  Cannan's  "  Wealth "  and  Miss 
Atkinson  and  Mrs.  Mactaggart's  "Introduction  to 
Ecoiiomiea. "  Systematise  more  clearly  these  essential 
economic  perspectives  of  the  sexes,  and  indicate  how 
this   bears  on  the  claims  and  possibilities  of  women. 

17.  Has  any  economist  as  yet  made  an  adequate 
^tudy  of  material  production  and  consumption  analo- 
gOQS  to  those  made  by  naturalists  of  secondary  sexual 
characters?  If  not,  supply  this,  and  illustrate  it  by 
means  of  a  myth  of  the  isolated  couple  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  economic  man. 
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18.  Estimate,  either  from  history  or  present  obser- 
vation, or  both,  the  economic  evils  and  disasters 
associated  with  the  relations  oE  the  sexes.  Consider 
with  varions  colleagues,  e.g.  those  concemedi  with 
psychology  and  ethics,  with  history  and  poetry,  with 
gynecology,  with  morbid  psychology  and  criminology 
also,  the  possibilities  of  mitigating  these  evils  upon 
the  economic  plane,  in  interaction  with  those  of  the 
others.  (In  summary  and  development  of  the 
preceding  five  questions,  they  may,  "all  and  more,  be 
suh-sumed   nnder   "  Cherchez   la  ferame. "  } 

V 

10.  Finally;  recalling  the  preceding  series  of 
questions,  what  is  your  general  impression  of  the 
economic  level  of  the  proceedings  of  the  current 
Industries  Commission?  That  is,  how  far  do  its 
witnesses  and  its  questioning  of  them  encourage  yon  to 
hope  a  really  adequate  treatment  of  Indian  economic 
problems  in  the  near  future,  or  in  what  respect,  if 
any,  discourage  yon  ?  If  '  the  latter,  indicate  what 
evidence   yon  would   propose   to   bring   before  them. 

20.  State  also  what  you  understand  by  the  term 
**  Social  Finance ",  and  what  (if  any)  fresh  applica- 
tions of  it  you  would  recommend,  in  India  or  in 
Europe.  Criticise  those  recently  recommended  by 
Charles  Ferguson — "  The  Great  News  *'  (New  York, 
1916). 
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RELATION  BETWEEN 
INTEREST  AND  DISCOUNT 

D.  A.  BARKEB,  i.c.s. 


Iq  considering  the  causes  which  aEFect  the  rate  of 
discount  it  is  customary  amongst  business  men  to 
lay  nndue  stress  upon  the  factors  of  supply,  whereas, 
from  tbe  scientific  point  of  view,  the  factors  of 
demand  are  of  eqnal  if  not  greater  importance.  It  is, 
of  course,  tme  that  imports  and  exports  of  gold, 
preparation  for  dividend  payments,  the  release  of 
dividends  and  other  similar  Actors  do  affect  the  rate 
of  interest,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  movements  so 
caused  are  essentially  temporary  and  tt^oretically  un- 
important. Assuming  that  exports  and  imports  of  gold 
in  respect  of  a  particular  country  are  approximately 
equal  over  a  given  period  and  that  banking  and 
business  habits  in  regard  to  reserves  kept  and  forms 
of  currency  used  remain  unchanged  during  that  period, 
the  supply  of  money  for  discounting  will  remain  also 
practically  unchanged.  In  the  absence  of  any  great 
alteration  in  banking  practice  bankers  as  a  body  will 
keep  a  fairly  definite  proportion  of  cash  to  current 
sccoimts.  In  the  absence  of  any  marked  changes 
in  the  snpply  of  gold,  then,  the  supply  of  cash,  and 
therefore    of    current    accounts,    will  be  approximately 
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constant.  And  it  is  upon  the  sum  total  of  cuirent 
accounts  that  the  supply  of  money  for  discoonts 
chiefly  depends. 

Looking  at  the  qnestion  from  the  point  of  view 
of  demand,  however,  we  see  that  the  determining 
factors  are  of  a  leas  simple  nature.  The  credit  sold 
in  the  discount  market  is,  so  to  speak,  the  floating 
capital  of  commerce,  always  available  for  transfer  at 
a  minimum  of  expense  from  one  industry  to  another. 
It  will  be  particularly  in  demand  for  sudden  expan- 
sions of  trade,  and  will  be  equally  at  a  discount  in 
times  of  sudden  contraction.  These  factors  are  of  a 
nature  less  evident  and  less  capable  of  statistical 
verification  than  the  factors  of  supply  and  have  there- 
fore  attracted  less  attention   than   they   deserve. 

But  if  we  look  again  beyond  mere  temporary 
fluctuations  we  shall  find  that  on  the  whole  and  in 
the  long  run  the  rate  of  discount  will  vary  with  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  rate  of  interest  again  is  deter- 
mined by  the  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  and  the  amount  of  capitiil  already  invested 
or  being  invested.  Thus  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  century  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  average  rates  of  interest  and  of  discount  despite 
the  vast  outpouring  of  gold  from  the  mines.  If  the 
factors  usually  regai'ded  by  business  men  as  governing 
the  rate  of  discount  were  alone  considered  no  cause 
could  be  found  for  a  rising  rate  of  discount  amidst 
floods  of  new  gold.  It  may  be  argued  theoretically 
that  large  additions  to  the  gold  supply  ^f  the  world 
will  necessarily  enlarge  the  cash  holdings  of  bankers 
and  will  thus  enable  them  to  give  more  loans,  to  in- 
crease current  accounts  and  thus  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  discount.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that,  c<»icurrently  with  an  increase  of  cash  and  of 
current   aecoouts  will  come  a  rise  of  prices  which  wiU 
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necessitate  more  (monetary)  capital  for  all  new  enter- 
prises and  which  may  thus  totally  destroy  the  tendency 
to  a  decreased  rate  of  disconnt.  Similarly  a  decrease 
in  the  supply  of  gold  will  mean  ceteris  paribus  a 
decrease  in  cash  holdings,  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
connt and  eventually  a  fall  of  prices  which  will  enable 
monetary  capital  to  do  more  work  and  will  thns 
tend  to  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  disconnt.  But  changes 
in  the  flow  of  gold  exert  only  temporM*y  impressiona 
on  the  rate  of  disconnt,  and  cause  it  to  fluctuate 
ronnd  a  point  which  is  determined  by  the  rate  of 
interest. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  (of  London)  tor  October 
- 1906  I  described  an  hydraulic  model  illustrating  various 
monetary  phenomena.*  On  that  model  the  connection 
between  the  rate  of  interest  and  fresh  supplies  of  gold 
was  shown  by  a  method  which  did  not  show  sufficiently 
the  influence  of  the  rate  of  interest.  I  propose  now 
to  describe  a  model  which  shows  this  connection  more 
correctly   (see  flgure  overleaf). 

Let  A  be  a  cylinder  closed  at  the  bottom  end 
and  open  at  the  top,  except  for  a  piston-head  0, 
closely  fitting  into  the  cylinder,  but  able  to  move  np 
and  down.  Into  the  cylinder  A  runs  a  pipe  C6. 
D£  is  a  cylinder  concentric  with  the  pipe  06,  but  so 
arranged  that  it  can  revolve  freely  roond  its  axis.  Inside 
the  pipe  CB,  and  attached  to  BE,  is  a  tnrbine, 
so  that  when  water  passes  from  0  to  B  it  causes 
the  cylinder  DE  to  revolve  in  the  direction  EF. 
At  another  point  on  D£  is  attached  the  weight  W 
in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  revolve  DE  in  the 
opposite    sense.'     To   the    piston-head  6    is    attached 

1  Thla  mod*]  is  klao  ile«erib«d  In  the  wriln'B  Cath  and  Crtdit.    Cunbrtdgs 
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the  arm  of  a  lever,  the  other  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached by  a  string  T  to  the  cylinder  DE,  so  that 
a  downward  movement  of  the  piston-head  will  tend 
to  revolve  DE  in  the  direction  £F.  It  will  thas 
be  seen  that  the  poll  of  the  weight  W  tends  to 
pull  the  piston-head  G  apwards,  whilst  a  downward 
movement  of  the  piston-head  will  tend  to  poll  the 
weight  W  upwards.    Now   suppose  the  cylinder  A  and 


the  pipe  CB  to  be  full  of  water.  Let  this  water 
represent  gold,  and  let  the  flow  of  water  into  A. 
represent  the  import  of  gold.  Then  the  height  of 
the  piston-head,  or  the  level  of  water  in  A,  will  repre- 
sent the  level  of  prices,  whilst  the  area  of  the  end 
of  A  represents  the  volume  of  trade.  The  poll  exerted 
by  the  weight  W  represents  the  rate  of  interest  and 
the  poll  on  the  string  T  represents  the  rate  of 
discount. 

We  thus  see  that  an  influx    of    gold  into  A  will, 
other    things    being    equal,    raise  the    level  of  prices; 
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bat  aneh  an  inflax  may  well  be  counteracted  by  a 
fattening  of  the  cylinder,  i.e.,  by  an  increase  in  the 
volame  of  trade.  But  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a 
flow  of  water  through  the  pipe  from  G  to  B?  Nor- 
mally, when  no  other  forces  are  at  work,  the  twist 
exerted  on  DE  by  the  weight  W  will  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  string  T,  so  that  the  poll  on  both  strings 
will  be  equal ;  i.e.,  the  rate  of  discount  will  be  equal 
to  the  r^te  of  interest.  But  when  water  flows 
from  G  to  B  it  will  act  on  the  turbine  inside  the 
pipe  and  exert  a  twist  on  D£  in  the  direction  EF, 
that  is,  if  will  help  to  bear  the  pull  of  W;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  strain  on  T  will  be  lessened,  and  the 
rate  of  discount  lowered.  When  once  the  water  has 
passed  into  A  and  tke  /lote  has  ceased,  Qt  will  be  a 
tittle  higher  than  before,  and  W  a  little  lower,  but 
the  pull  on  T  will  once  again  be  equal  to  the  pull 
exerted  by  W.  Translating  into  the  language  ctf  the 
money-market  we  may  say  then,  that  while  gold  is 
flowing  into  a  country  the  rate  of  disconnt  will  be 
thereby  reduced.  Once  the  flow  of  gold  has  stopped, 
however,  the  rate  of  discount  will  again  become 
equal  to  the  rate  of  interest,  though  the  level  of 
prices  may  have  been  permanently  raised.  Similarly 
when  water  flows  out  of  the  cylinder  it  will  act  on 
Uie  turbine  in  such  a  way  as  to  twist  DE  in  the 
direction  FE  and  will  thus  increase  the  tension  on  T. 
In  other  words  gold  flowing  out  of  a  country  will 
temporarily  tend  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount.  But 
once  the  flow  has  ceased  eqniUbrium  between  the 
rate  of  discount  and  the  rate  .of^interrat  will  again 
be  eatablished.- 
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HIGHER  ECONOMICS  COURSES 
I -MADRAS  UNIVERSITY 

GIIiBEBT  SLATEB,  m.a.,  d.sc. 

PB0FB8S0B  OF  INDIAN  ECONOMICS,  UNIVEBSITT  OF  MADRAS 

In  the  TTniversity  of  Madras  the  highest  degree  that 
at  present  is  granted,  that  of  M.A.,  is  conferred  after 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  without  further  examination 
to  students  who  have  taken  their  degree  of  B.A.  in 
Hononrs.  For  the  student  of  Economics  the  examina- 
tion to  be  prepared  for  is  that  for  B.A.  (Honours),  Branch 
V,  History  and  Economics.  The  syllabos  for  this  exa- 
mination wsB  overhauled  in  1916  by  the  Board  of 
Studies  in  History  and  Economics. 

The  old  syllabus  was  marked  by  extraordinarily 
wide  options.  Six  subjects  had  to  be  taken,  three  from 
a  group  of  eight,  and  three  from  a  group  of  six.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  organisation  of  economic 
studies  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  Regulations 
was  the  fact  that  the  highest  degree  of  the  University 
in  Economics  could  be  taken  by  a  student  who  did 
not  offer  any  Economics  at  all,  and  such  a  student 
was  not  invited  to  answer  a  single  question  either  in 
Economic  Theory,  or  Economic  History,  or  any  other 
branch  of  economics  whatsoever. 

The  new  regulations  which  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Board  of  Studies  avoided  such  very  large  options.    The 
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principle  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Senate  for  the  Board 
that  some  knowledge  of  Indian  History  shonld  be 
compulsory.  The  Board  held  that  certain  other  snbjectB, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  shonld  also  be  compnlsory, 
and  the  regulations  which  they  submitted  to  the 
Senate  in  March  1916  prescribed  that  the  student 
mast  in  future  take  (1)  Indian  History,  (2)  British 
Constitutional  History,  (3)  Economics,  (4)  Political 
Science;  and  he  has  two  options  from  a  list  of  subjects 
of  which  Economic  History  is  one  but  all  the  others 
are  in   general   History   and  Political   Science. 

After  a  considerable  debate,  in  which  a  proposal 
to  refer  the  subject  back  to  the  Board  for  reconsidera- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  narrow  majority,  the  Senate 
approved  of  the  alteration '  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
Government  for  confirmation.  A  protest  was  lodged  by 
certain  members  of  the  Senate  against  confirmation, 
on  the  grounds  (1)  that  the  B.A.  degree  and  Honours 
should  allow  of  very  detailed  specialisation,  (2)  that 
the  change  was  inconvenient  to  mofnssil  colleges, 
(8)  that  compulsory  subjects  required  more  time  than 
optional  subjects,  and  that  therefore  the  increase  in 
the  nnmber  of  compulsory  subjects  made  an  increased 
and  excessive  demand  upon  the  students.  It  was  urged 
that  it  was  impossible  for  students  in  three'  years  to 
attain  a  high  degree  of  competence  in  Politics,  -Eco- 
nomics, Constitutional   History,   and   Indian   History. 

I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  new  regulations, 
although  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  on  the  whole 
an  improvement  on  the  old  ones,  and  I  seized  an 
opportunity  that  presented  iteelf  of  discussing  the 
subject  with  members  of  the  Government  while  the 
confirmation  of  the  new  regulations  was  pending.  It 
was  clear  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
securing  any  considerable  advance  in  the  organisation 
<4    the    University    for    the    furtherance    of    economic 
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Bfcndies  in  the  immediate  fature.  Economics  had 
entered  into  the  UniTersit;  carrionlum  as  an  addendum 
to  History,  The  consequence  was  that  thionghont  the 
colleges  affiliated  to  the  UniveTsity  the  teaching  of 
Economics  was  ordinarily  assigned  to  teachers  selected 
for  their  qnalifications  in  History.  Although  there  are 
some  teachers  who  have  devoted  much  time  and 
tboQght  to  the  subject,  yet  on  the  whole  there  is  a 
tendency  among  teachers  and  atndents  to  regard 
Economics  as  a  subject  to  be  studied  by  diligent 
perusal  of  certain  text  books,  among  which  Professor 
Marshall's  occupies  a  very  conspicuous  position.  Until 
recently  there  has  been  little  rec<^mtion  of  the  foct 
that  economics  is  essentially  a  field  study,  which  can 
no  more  be  understood  without  scrutiny  of  economic 
fact  than  can  Botany  without  looking  at  flowers. 

One  small  amendment  was  secured  at  the  November 
meeting  of  the  Senate.  It  was  decided  that  there 
should  be  an  additional  option  of  a  special  economic 
subject.  A  student  therefore  can  to  a  certain  extent 
specialise  in  Economics  by  selecting  the  options  of 
special  subjects  in  Economics  and  Economic  History, 
and  in  this  case,  three  out  of  the  six  papers  are  m 
Economics,  other  three  being  Indian  History,  English 
Constitutional  History  and  Political  Science ;  there  also 
being  an  essay  which  ordinarily  gives  an  option  of 
an   Economic   subject  among  others. 

There  is  a  widespread  desire  in  the  South'  of  India 
for  a  much  larger  development  of  University  teaching 
in  economics  and  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
subject  in  the  University  examinations.  Among  those, 
however,  who  are  most  closely  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  the  University,  it  is  held  that  these 
developments  must  be  postponed  until  the  conclusion 
of  peace  removes  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting 
out    additional    teachers,     A    special    committee    was 
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appointed  by  the  Syndicate  in  NoTember  1916  to 
consider  the  situation  and  to  draft  proposals.  The 
committee  agreed  on  its  report,  and  this  was  then 
Bnbmitted  for  consideration  to  the  Board  of  Studies 
in  History  and  Economics,  which  however  did  not 
meet  early  enough  for  the  matter  to  come  again 
before  the  Syndicate  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate  in  Bfarch  1917.  The  scheme  of  the  speciid 
c<niimittee  is  therefore  not  yet  public;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  as  soon  as  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  it  will  do 
much  to  encourage  Economic  studies  in  the  University 
of  Madras. 


II.-AIiLAHABAD  UNIVERSITY 

FBOFE880B  H.  STANLEY  JEVONS,  UJ^.,  B.8e.,  f.8.8. 

UNIVEB8ITT   OF   AI.T.ABABAD 

The  Prospectus  of  the  University  of  Allahabad 
lor  1919,  recently  issued,  sets  forth  the  syllabus  of  the 
new  H.  A.  Course  in  Economics  which  will  come  into 
force  in  that  year.  It  is  a  great  advance  on  the  existing 
conrse  and  introduces  some  new  principles;  hence  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  aUention  to  it  in 
this  Journal.  By  way  of  introduction  a  brief  description 
of  the  present  course  of  study  and  examinations  will 
be  of  service  in  order  to   emphasise  the  contrast. 

The  current  Prospectus  for  1918  contains  a  syllabus 
of  the  present  M.  A.  course,  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  for  the  past  four  years.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

Political  Ekx>NO»T 

tbtm  will  be  nx  p^era.  Cudidktes  must  c^r  Uumsdves  for 
fxuaiiMtM»ui  tiM  nbiMt-nwUer  ttf  wy  t^irw  d  tb*  toUowing  pveti 
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at   the   PreriouB   Examination   and   in   that  of   the  remaining  three 
papers  in  the  Final  Examination  :— 

No.  1. — Theory,  Scope  and  Method  of  PoUiicid  Eoonomy. 

No.  2. — Socialism,    Trades    Unions,     Factory     System,    Trusts, 
Co-operation. 

No.  S. — Money,  Foreign  Exchanges,  International  Trade. 

Moe.  4  and  6. — On  Indian  Eoonomios. 

No.  6. — Essay  on  an  Eoonomic  sakject. 
Students  are  recommended  to  visit,  under  competent  gnidanoe,  a 
la^e  mill  driven  by  power,  an  engineering  yard  or  workshop,  aiao 
two  villages,  in  the  first  of  which  a  co-operative  CF^dit  Society 
exists,  while  in  the  second  there  is  no  such  Society.  The  assessment 
statements  of  these  villages  must  also  be  studied  on  the  spot  (copies 
of  assessment  statements  eau  always  be  had  at  the  oCBce  of  the 
Collector  of  the   distriot). 

The  first  point  to  observe  is  that  the  choice  is  given 
of  taking  at  the  examination  ending  the  first  session 
of  M.  A.  studies  any  three  of  the  six  papers.  This 
practice,  adopted  to  allow  colleges  to  teach  subjects  in 
alternate  years,  is  in  itself  exceedingly  bad,  for.it  means 
that  the  subject  matter  of  each  paper  is  studied  without 
relation  to  that  of  other  papers.  For  example,  it  would 
be  possible  for  students  to  complete  their  studies  on 
Indian  Economics,  or  on  International  trade,  before  they 
began  economic  theory;  although,  whenever  possible, 
colleges  arrange  to  repeat  the  general  course  (Paper  I) 
each  session.  Again,  economic  theory  occupies  too 
little  of  the  students'  time  and  attention;  for  in  the 
examination  only  two-thirds  of  one  paper  is  devoted 
to  it  out  of  six.  Thus  Indian  economics  is  degraded 
to  a  mere  descriptive  study  of  existing  economic 
conditions,  assuming  but  little  more  knowledge  of 
theory  than  is  necessary  to  pass  the  B.A.  Fuither  criti- 
cisms which  may  justly  be  levelled  at  the  existing 
course  are  that  the  very  important  subjects  of 
economic  history  and  statistics  are  totally  omitted, 
and  that  no  sort  of  practical   study,  saoh  aa  definite 
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inquiries  in  the  field  and  exercises  in  the  handling 
oi  statistics,  are  insisted  on.  It  is  tme  that  the  above 
Tecommendatioo  to  stndents  to  visit  mills  and  works 
and  two  villages  was  inserted  a  year  ago;  bat  sncfa 
practical  studies  onght  to  be  done  by  B.  A.  students,  and 
there   is  no   test  that   the   M.  A.   students  do   them. 

The  new  coarse  on  the  other  hand  has  all  the 
papers  arranged  in  a  consecutive  order  of  study ;  it 
gives  due  prominence  to  economic  theory,  and  it  includes 
statistics  in  the  second  year's  work.  In  order  to  give 
greater  attention  to  economic  theory  and  statistics, 
without  reducing  the  importance  oE  other  sections  of  the 
subject,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  total  number 
of  papers  set  to  four  instead  of  three  in  each  year.  They 
are    thus  set   forth   in  the  prospectus   for   1919 : — 

Economics 

For  the  Frevioas  EzuDination  all  stadente  take  the  Bame  course 
bat   for    the    Final   they   choose    between   coaraes   A    and    B. 
PREVIOUS  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
There  will  be  foar  papers : — 
Paper  I.— Theory    of    Consumption    iind   Exchange,    Scope    and 
Method  of  Etononiics. 

Paper  U. — Theory  ol  Production  and  Distiibutioii,  International 

Trade. 
Paper  HI. — Money,  Banking,  Foreign  Excbanges. 

Paper  IV.— Finance,   Pnblic   and   Joint  Slock,  InduBlrial  Organi- 
zation. 

Id  each  of  the  above  papers  the  candidate  nill  be  expected  to 
choose  bis  illnstrations  and  examples  morb  often  from  Indian 
than  from  Foreign  conditions,  except  when  the  facts  to  be  illustrated 
are  not  known  in  India. 

FINAL  M.A.  EXAMINATION 

Course  A — 

Paper  I. — Advanced  Economic  Theory  (Wage?,  Population,  Profits), 
including  simple  Diagrammatic  and  Mathematical 
treatment,  and  History  of  Economic  Theories., . 
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Paper  11—  a.  Social  E^Domics,  Labour  Problems,  Hotuing  B«form, 
Standard  of  Liviog,  Trade  Unions. 
b.  Social    and    Commercial    Theories,    Ijaiaser    Faire, 
Socialism,    Syndicalism,     Free     Trade,     Protection, 
Imperial  Preference. 

Paper  m. — Administration,  Rural  Economics  and  Industrial  Orga- 
nization in  India. 

Paper  IV.— Essay. 

Paper  V. — Viva  Voce  Examination. 

The  abore  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  Indian   as   well   as    io 
European  and  American  conditions. 

Conne  B— 

Paper  I. — Advanced  Economic  Theory  (Wages,  Population,  Profits), 
including    simple   Diagrammatic   and  Mathematical 
treatment.  History  of  Economic  Theories — (same  as 
Paper  I  of  Coarse  A). 
Paper  II. —Theory  and  Practice  of  Statistics. 
Paper  III. — Essay  on  Economic  Theory- 
Paper  IV. — Special  subject  taken  in  detail,  e.g..  Irrigation  or  Coal 
Trade,   or   Cotton,   or    Rents.     The    subject    to    be 
specified  by  the  University  Professor  of  EcoDomics 
twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  examination. 
Paper  \.~Viva  Voce  Examination. 

Note-books  of  Prnctioftl  work,  uid  touT  bbskjb  done  during  tba  seB^oD  to  be 
■bovn  up  Mid  puaed  by  eiuuiners  with  b  ceitiGeste  of  tbe  UniTersitj  ProteBsoi 
tbat  to  tba  best  of  his  knowledge  (he  essays  are  the  caadidnte's  own  work. 

It  Tril]  be  observed  that  there  are  two  alternative 
courses  for  the  Final  Examination.  Course  A  has 
been  devised  with  the  object  of  teaching  being  given 
in  the  affiliated  colleges  under  the  University  upon 
much  tbe  same  lines  as  at  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  Coarse  B  is  so  arranged' that  it  will  be  possible 
only  for  students  to  take  it  who  study  in  the  Economics 
Department  of  the  University,  where  it  is  intended  to 
start  special  courses  of  lectures,  and  a  course  of 
practical  work  in  statistics,  beginning  with  the  Session 
1919-20.  The  great  advantages  of  the  teaching  and 
examination  being  closely  co-ordinated  will  thus  be 
realised  for  this  particular  course. 
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It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  revised  courses  for 
the  M.A.  Economics  that  they  are  by  any  means 
perfect ;  they  are,  like  many  other  things,  the  resalt  of 
a  compromise.  The  ideal  would  have  been  to  re-anange 
the  entire  course  in  both  years  completely  on  the  lines 
now  adopted  for  Conrse  B,  that  is  to  say,  insisting  in 
all  stndents'  working  in  the  Department  nnder  the 
University  Profeseor,  doing  practical  ecqniries,  and 
learning  to  handle  statistics  from  the  beginning  of 
their  studies.  All  stndents  for  the  M.A.  wonld  thns 
have  come  nnder  the  system  of  an  examination  co-ordi- 
nated with  the  teaching,  and  wonld  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  books  by  having  learnt  how 
to  handle  the  facts  and  realities  which  lie  behind 
them.  It  is  very  useful,  however,  to  have  these 
principles  recognised  in  the  new  course,  and  it  wonld 
hardly  be  possible  with  the  existing  organisation  of  the 
University  to  obtain  any  greater  advance  at  the 
present   time. 

A  farther  striking  change  in  the  Prospectus  is  the 
abolition  of  the  Ust  of  books  recommended  for  stady 
in  connection  with  each  paper,  on  the  ground  that 
stndents  of  M.A.  standing  shonld  not  be  dependent 
on  particular  text-books.  In  place  of  the  recommended 
books  the  Board  of  Studies  have  prepared,  and  printed 
in  the  University  Prospectus  for  1919  * ,  a  classified 
list  of  more  than  one  hundred  books  regarded  by 
them  as  standard  works,  which  the  M.A.  student  ought 
to  consult  and  to  read  so  far  as  may  in  his  judgment 
be  necessary  and  his  time  permits.  The  list  will 
be  revised  from  time  to  time,  and  it  may  be  taken  as 
the  nnclens  of  a  library  of  books  on  economics. 
Certainly  these  books  ought  to  be  in  the  Library  of 
every  College  affiliated  to  the  University  in  economics 
np  to   the   M.A.    Standard. 

1  To  be  obtointd  tioiB  (be  Fioneer  Ptmb,  AUababMl  (  price  Am.  7  hj  V.F.P. 
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Working  for  the  M.A.  degree  in  economics  has  not 
ueually  been  regarded  by  students  as  a  ■whole  time 
occupation.  Some  have  read  for  law  at  the  same  time 
or  for  another  M.A.  subject  snch  as  History  or  EngUsh. 
With  the  new  course  of  1919  this  will  hardly  be 
possible ;  for  the  standard  will  be  considerably  higher. 
On  the  other  hand  the  students  who  obtain  the  M.A. 
degree  will  no  longer  be  so  poorly  equipped  in  know- 
ledge of  economics  as  they  are  now.  Two  years  of 
thorough  Etudy  will  give  them  a  gaasp  of  the  subject, 
and  a  confidence  in  their  understanding  of  it,  now 
hardly   ever   attained. 
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Nearly  nine  months  having  elapsed  since  the  last 
Current  Notes  were  written,  we  have  the  opportunity 
o{  reviewing  what  has  proved  to  be  a  striking  period 
in  the  history  of  the  finance  and  currency  of  India. 
The  outstanding  features  are  the  success  of  the  War 
Loan ;  growth  of  military  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  British  Government ;  an  enormous  absorption  of 
silver  by  the  population  at  large ;  the  'startling  rise  of 
the  price  of  silver,  leading  to  the  raising  of  exchange 
to  Is.  5d. — a  figure  which  has  not  been  tvnched  for 
the  quarter  of  a  century — and  to  the  Ordinances 
whereby  (iovernment  compulsorily  acquires  all  imports 
of  gold  or  silver;  and  finally,  the  issue  of  the  one 
rupee  notes  on  December  Ist,  1917,  the  increase  of 
which  is  already  assured. 


As  a  result  of  energetic  canvassing  for  the  War 
Loan,  and  of  special  provident  fund  schemes  and 
sweep-stakes  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  investment, 
the  subscriptions  to  the  War  Loan  amounted  to  88 
erores  on  81st  July.  The  Post  Office  section  received 
subscxiptione    which    by    10th    October    amonnted    to 
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Ks.  3,92,33,250.  The  aubseription  to  the  Post  Office 
section  and  Cash  Certificates  has  contioaed  open  and 
the  total  figures  of  subBcription  from  the  commence- 
ment up  to   early   in   October   are   as   followB; — 


Main 

Section 

88,36,ST,100 

Treasury  Bills  received  in 

England 

1,65,61,200 

Post 

Office    Section 

3,92,33,250 

Cnsh 

Certificates    ... 
Total 

8,13,20,196 

52,07,51,746 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  lately  has 
created  a  good  deal  of  alarm  and  misgiving  in  the 
minds  of  the  illiterate.  The  Ordinance  of  the  Indian 
Government  requisitioning  silver  landed  in  India  at  5 
per  cent  below  the  price  of  bai'silver  in  London  was 
probably  a  contributory  cause  to  the  speculation  which 
developed  in  the  silver  market;  and  the  price  jumped 
np  from  40  d  to  42  d,  to  44  rj  and  to  55  d  per  oz  in 
September.  The  present  price  (December)  is  over  43(i 
per  oz.,  -  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  go  back  io  its 
old  level.  In  order  to  keep  currency  on  a  sound 
basis  the  Government  of  India  has  acted  wisely 
in  prohibiting  private  trade  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  exchange  rate  of  Is.  5 d.  may  become  a  semi- 
permanent feature  oE  the  Indian  currency  system ; 
but  the  rate  may  even  go  up  to  Is.  6d.  or  above  it 
if  war   continues  much   longer. 


We  regret  having  to  record  the  untimely  death 
of  another  Professor  of  Economics,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gately 
of  Lahore  Government  College,  who  was  wounded  on 
7th  Jnne,  1917  and  died  of  his  wounds  on  13th  June 
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1917.  The  late  Professor  Gately  was  a  graduate  of 
[jiTetpool  UniTersity,  where  he  took  a  Brst  class  in 
the  Honors  School  of  ElcoDoniics.  He  was  Professor 
of  Economics  for  sometime  at  Agra  College,  before 
entering  the  Indian  Educational  Service  to  take  ap  a 
similar  post  in  the  Government  College,  Lahore,  which 
he  joined  on  the  3rd  of  January  1912.  He  jcHned 
the  Indian  Army  Beserve  of  Officers  on  15th  Febrnary 
1915,  and  was  sent  to  the  25th  Cavalry.  After  some- 
time he  left  with  horses  for  France  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  camp  at  Marseilles.  He  was  then 
transferred  northwards  to  Roaen,  and  later  joined  the 
Uachine  Gnn  Corps,  where  he  was  in  command  of  a 
section  when  he  was  wounded.  His  loo^  is  grately 
fealth  both  by  his  stadents  and  his  colleagnes  on  the 
staff,  as  well  as  by  his  friends  outside  the  college.  A 
memorial  meeting  was  held  in  the  Grovemment  College 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1917,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  a  portrait  of  the  deceased  to  be 
placed  in  the  College  Hall. 


The  Tenth  Conference  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  India  has  just  been  held  at  Poona  from  Decem- 
ber 10th  to  15th,  1917.  The  Board  consists  of  all 
senior  officers  of  the  Agricultaral  Departments  of 
the  GoTemment  of  India  and  of  the  various  Pro- 
vinces ;  and  sach  conferences  are  usually  held  every 
alternate  year.  Non-official  persons  having  special 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  osaally 
invited  to  be  present  as  visitors,  and  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  experiment  made  the  first  time  this  year  of 
inviting  economists  to  be  present  was  pronounced  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  J.  MacKenna,  I.  C.  S.,  C.  I.  E.,  Agricultural 
Adviser  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  have  been  a 
BQccesa.    The  first  subject  to  be  discussed  was  the, on- 
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economic  size  and  distribntioc  of  holdings  of  agricnltanJ 
land  in  many  parts  of  India.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gt  F. 
Eeatinge,  dealt  with  the  minute  subdivision  of  hold- 
ings in  the  Bombay  Presidency  which  has  resulted 
from  the  Hindu  aad  Mohamedan  laws  of  inheritance. 
The  next  paper,  by  Professor  Jevons,  was  on  "  The 
Consolidation  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  the  United 
Provinces".  This  paper  will  be  published  as  a  Bulletin 
of  tlie  Economics  Department  of  the  University  of 
Allahabad.  Another  subject  of  interest  to  economists 
discussed  at  the  Conference  was  the  question  of  the 
adulteration  of  agricultural  produce  exported  from  India 
and  how   to  check   it. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that  a  Conference  of  Econo- 
mists will  be  held  in  Calcutta  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bengal  Economic  Association  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1918.  This  Conference  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  and 
this  opportunity  of  interchanging  opinions  will  be  useful 
for  those  interested  in  the  study  of  economics.  The 
program  is  arranged  to  cover  two  days,  of  which 
the  first  will  be  devoted  to  papers  on  the  industrial 
development  of  India,  and  the  second  to  papers  dealing 
with  the  appreciation  of  silver  and  the  Indian  currency 
problem,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  subjects.  On  the  first 
day  no  less  than  three  papers,  by  Professors  Stanley 
Jevons,  J.  C.  Kydd,  and  E.  A.  Home,  will  deal  with  the 
Labor  Question  as  affecting  industrial  development  in 
this  country,  whilst  Professor  Gilbert  Slater  will  deal  with 
"  Industrial  Development  in  South  India " ;  Professor 
A.  J.  Saunders  with  "  The  Economic  Development  of  a 
South  Indian  Village  "  ;  and  Professor  A.  R.  Burnett- 
Harst  with  "  The  Future  of  the  Cotton  Industry." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  conference  will  in 
future  be  held  each  year  in  a  different  centre. 
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The  Eeonomte  Lift  of  a  Bengal  DUtriet.  A  Stndy  by 
].  C.  Jack.  1.0.8.  Oxford :  CUrendon  Press,  pp.  156. 
Prica  7«.  6d.   net. 

It  is  a  commonplaee  remark  to  make  that  economio  eon> 
^tiona  vary  widely  from  district  to  distnct  in  India,  yet 
the  nomber  of  stadiet  conQaed  to  a  diBtriet,  the  porpose 
of  whieh  "  is  to  explaia  bow  the  people  live,  to  analyse 
their  income  and  expenditure,  and  to  examine  the  burden 
of  taxation  and  indebtedness  which  they  bear "  is  remark- 
ably amall.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  book  on  Indian 
eoonnmie  conditions  which  does  not  lose  point  and  life  in 
the  hazy   economic   generalisations   of   an   Bmpire. 

Mr.  Jack  was  settlement  officer  in  Faridpar  from  190S 
to  1010  where  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  making  the 
investigations,  and  it  is  the  economist's  good  fortune  that 
he  made  good  use  of  his  opportunEties.  The  t>aok  was 
written  in  1915  on  the  eve  of  his  taking  up  duties  as  an 
officer  in  the  artillery.  "  The  staff  by  which  the  reeord- 
of-rights  was  prepared  in  the  district  of  Paridpur,  consisting 
ahnoat  entirely  of  young  and  eager  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sities, was  well  fitted  to  supplement  its  task  by  such 
eeoDomic  investigations.  Each  of  these  young  graduates 
spent  senreral  months  at  one  spot  in  the  course  of  duties 
whieh  engaged  him  in  enquiries  into  the  holdings  of  all  the 
enltinttors,  into  the  capability  of  the  soil  and  into  the  rela- 
iioos  of  tenants,  both  legal  and  customary,  with  their 
Undliwds.  He  obtained  a  vast  amount  of  information  con- 
eenung  all  the  &uniUes  of  the  village  and  frequently  saw 
aU  tb   riUagers  and   made   visits   to    tlwir    bMOMtaads. "     It 
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vas  through  suoh  a  oompetent  ataff  that  the  material  vas 
collected.  The  stafF  was  supplied  with  forma  to  be  filled  op 
and  with  oarefnl  inBtruotiona  concerniDg  the  method  of 
oondufiting  their   investigations   (see   Appendix). 

The  first  chapter  is  concerned  with  a  description  of  the 
district  and  its  inhabitants.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Jack's  knowledge 
of  the  people  was  both  deep  and  sympathetic,  and  he  has 
written  interestingly  on  this  aabject.  I  shall  give  a  few 
quotations. 

"  Faridpnr  itself  eootains  an  area  of  2,464  square  miles 
and  a  popnlation  of  2,121,914  persons.  It  is  therefore  as 
large  as  Devon  and  contains  more  people  than  any  English 
county  except  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  .  .  .  the  population 
is  almost  entirely  rural  ...  the  true  urban  population  is  not 
more  than  20,000.  There  are  no  industries,  so  that  the 
entire  population,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  is  dependent 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil  for  its 
livelihood :  yet  the  -  population  is  nine  hundred  to  the  square 
mile,  far  heavier  than  in  any  agricultural  tract  of  Europe 
and  almost  as.  heavy  as  in  any  industrial  tract  of  the  same 
size. "  It  is  heavier  still  in  some  of  the  adjoining  districts 
of  fiengat.  The  district  divides  naturally  into  three  parts; 
the  north  where  the  land  ie  above  the  flood  level  and  is 
already  formed;  the  south  east  which  is  still  in  process  of 
formation,  being  built  up  by  the  river  silt;  and  the  sooth 
west  which  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year  is  a  vast  lake.  In 
the  north  of  the  district  "the  population  clusters  along  the 
banks  of  the  old  water  courses,  which  are  always  fringed  by  a 
thick  belt  of  fruit  and  other  trees  .  .  .  Away  from  the  streams 
villages  are  found  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the  depressions, 
where  houses  have  been  built  only  after  mounds  have  been 
raised  to  place  them  above  fiood-level. "  In  the  south  east 
of  the  district  "very  little  of  the  present  land  has  been  in 
existence  a  hundred  years  and  not  very  much  for  more 
than  fifty  years  .  .  .  Probably  there  has  been  land  and 
population  in  all  this  country  for  five  centuries  or  more  .  .  . 
but  the  homesteads  are  new  and  orchards  of  well-grown  trees 
are  rarely  to  be  seen."  In  the  south  west  "the  whole  land 
is  a  vast  marsh,  yet  able  to  sustain  a  large  and  growing 
population  .  .  .  The  dismal  swamp  now  contains  800  people 
to  the  square  mile.  For  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
country  is  a  lake,   700  square  miles  in  extent,  whose  surface 
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18  broken  only  by  the  village  clumps  and  by  the  two 
strips  of  land  which  mark  the  coorae  of  winding  streams; 
in  the  other  four  months  large  parts  dry  up  and  enable 
crops  to  be  grown  upon  them. "  Sueh  are  some  of  the 
featores  of  this  distriet.  Mr.  Jack  then  goes  on  to  describe . 
the  homestead,  with  its  separate  huts,  built  of  bamboo  and 
mat,  round  a  common  courtyard.  He  gives  a  number  of 
diagrams  showing  these,  and  also  many  interesting  details 
of  the  uses  and  of  the  construction  of  the  huts.  A  laige 
number  of  the  cultivators  roof  their  huts  with  corrugated 
iron,  espeoially  along  the  railway  and  steamer  routes.  The 
furniture  is  scanty  and  generally  the  rooms  are  absolutely 
bcure,  without  attempt  to  paint  or  decorate  with  pictures. 
There  are  no  windows  of  glass.  "In  truth  the  absence  of 
internal  decoration  and  of  furniture  is  not  a  question  of 
money,  but  a  question  of  taste.  The  wealthiest  Bengali 
who  is  untouched  by  foreign  influences  keeps  as  bare  a  house 
B8  his  poorer  neighbours  and  eschews  ceilings,  painted  walls 
and   furniture  as   completely   as   they  do. " 

From  a  description  of  the  homesteads  he  goes  on  to  a 
description  of  their  oocapations.  "The  life  of  the  cultivator 
in  Eastern  Bengal  is  in  many  ways  a  very  happy  one. 
Nature  is  bountiful  to  him,  the  soil  of  his  little  farm  yields 
in  such  abundance  that  he  is  able  to  uteet  all  his  desires 
without  excessive  work. "  "  In  those  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  jute  is  grown  he  works  at  two  seasons  of  the  year, 
growing  rioe  on  one  portion  of  his  land  and  jute  on  an- 
other ;  but  many  of  the  cultivators  content  themselves  with 
the  winter  rice  crop  and  so  put  all  their  labor  into  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May.  .  .  .  The  time  table  of 
the  cultivator,  therefore,  when  his  land  is  unfit  for  jute, 
shows  three  month's  hard  work  and  nine  months  idleness; 
if  he  grows  jute  as  well  as  rice,  he  will  have  an  additional 
six  weeks'  work  in  July  and  Aogost.  These  are  not  conditions 
of  which  he  can  reasonably  complain. "  The  amusements 
of  a  peasant  in  the  slack  season  ore  fishing,  gossiping,  and 
visiting  his  friends  in  other  villages.  "  But  the  chief  amuse- 
ment ...  is  to  attend  the  neighbouring  markets.  Probably 
ten  or  twelve  such  markets  will  be  within  walking  or 
boating  distance  of  his  homestead,  all  of  which  he  will  attend 
in  torn,  even  in  his  busiest  season  finding  time  to  go  to  two 
markets  a  week  and  daring  the  winter  and  the  rains,  when 
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h»  has  Qokhing  to  do,  going  BsniUIy  to  foar  or  five  Mid  some- 

tiniM  to  a  different  market  every  day He  does  not 

ordinarily  go   to   bny   anything,  bat  to  talk  witb   hie   friende 

and   neighboDrs A   cattivator  may  attend   a   mu'ket 

^  every  day  of  the  week  and  not  spend  more  than  four  penee 
altogether,  but  when  be  has  money  the  Mnhammadaii  at 
least,  ii  a  great  ependthrift. "  Bat  tbeee  easy  going 
peasants  have  a  hard  working  women-folk.  "Theirs  is  a 
dull  life  indeed ;  the  bastle  of  the  market  place  is  not  fw 
them,  nor  tha  gentle  pleasares  of  the  fisherman.  .  .  .  But 
custom    is    a    kindly    autoorat    who    softens    every    hardship. 

They   do    not    know    and    do    not   wuit   the    charms 

of  a  fuller  or   a   freer   life. " 

The  second  chapter  deals  witb  a  statistical  evaloation  of 
the  domestic  bodgets.  77  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
cultivators  and  23  non-cultivators,  and  in  the  ealeolation 
of  the  budgets  these  two  classes  are  kept  apart.  "  Very 
great  labor  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  domestic 
budgets,  by  over  two  hundred  officers  who  made  a  dose 
scrutiny  of  the  habits  and  expenditure  of  more  than  two  thousand 
families  for  the  purpose. "  These  families  were  classified  in 
four  groups,  those  in  comfort,  those  below  comfort,  those 
above  indigence  and  those  in  indigence.  This  classification 
was  made  by  the  perBonal  observation  of  the  officers  who 
were  told,  expressly,  that  "  where  they  find  an  agrieultural 
family  well-fed,  well-housed  and  well-olothed,  this  is  oonUort; 
the  material  Qecessitiea  are  fully  satisfied :  where  they  find 
a  family  thin  and  ill-developed,  their  garments  old  and 
worn,  their  huts  ill-thatebed  and  tumbled-down,  this  is 
starvation.  In  most  oases  the  evidence  of  the  eye  is 
decisive,  .  .  ."  On  the  opposite  page  is  given  the  budget  for 
two  groups  of  the  cultivators.  The  money  values  were 
calculated  from  tbe  quantities  of  the  goods  consumed  by  the 
peasants  and  tbe  prevailing  local  prices. 
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[The  /oUoicing   table  *»  abbreviated] 


Amonnt 

Amount 
Bpent  Anowllj 
by»FamfJ7ii) 
eitnoM  indigene* 

f«A- 

£ 

t. 

M 

t. 

J. 

BiM       ... 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Tapl>bk>              

10 

3 

Fidi,  Milk  Md  OU 

10 

3 

8^,  Oil  and  Mom 

13 

7 

X8 

14 

«4 

11 

■~ 

Cklhca 

I 

18 

13 

TofaMeo,  HoUho.,  Betal  Nut  ... 

8 

2 

UlMuOg,  Boom  lUpUn,  FniDilnre 

12 

S 

K«rariMOi) 

3 

3 

£3 

14 

<1 

3 

Bent      ... 

1 

IS 

LomI  Tuktion 

9 

PmlHM  of  CMIa,  BMti,       ... 

12 

TlKsmi^  Boom  lUpBitB 

10 

C 

1 

0 

£4 

4 

B 

" 

1 

0 

The  Btandard  of  Uvi^  which  obtaioB  among  the  culti- 
vatoni  is  maeb  mora  aniform  than  among  the  non-caltiva> 
tort,  in  whieh  elasB  are  inoladed  the  cooly,  the  artisan, 
tb«  Bhopbeeper  and  the  prolessional  man,  each  group  banrig 
ft  difilBrent  aet  of  traditional  va;s  of  tiving. 
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The  next  chapter  deaU  with  income  and  ecoDomic 
coDditioQB.  The  same  claesification,  as  above,  is  maintained. 
I  give  s  table  of  the  reaaltB  arrived  at  for  cultivator  j : — 


Cb»8 

No.  o( 
tsmilies 

Percentage 

of  the 
population 

locome 
]Mr    family 
per  annum 

In  oomfoit 

167,189 

ie% 

B,. 

B«low  comfort 

96,28i 

as% 

Above  Indigence 

68,969 

181 « 

166 

In  Indigence 

14,706 

«% 

116 

The  total  anoaal  income  of  the  agricultural  population 
was  Bs.  71,800,000,  or  Ra.  280  per  family  per  annum. 
This  total  is  shown  to  agree  well  with  the  total  for 
the  value  of  the  main  crops  of  the  district  which  amounts 
to  Bs.  60,000,000.  The  difiEerence  between  the  two  is  easil; 
accounted  for  by   the   minor  sources    of    income. 

Many  interesting  points  are  brought  to  notice  i»  this 
chapter,  on  the  sources  of  income,  the  extent  to  which  the 
peasant  works  for  hire,  how  the  growing  of  jute  converts 
the  "aelf-BufiScing"  peasant  into  the  more  modern  producer 
for  a  market.  These  and  other  points  must  be  passed 
over  in  order  to  briefly  examine  the  chapter  on  indebted- 
ness. I  give  a  statement,  in  tabular  form,  abbreviated, 
from  the  Appendix. 

1ND£BTEDNB88 


Tot&l  unount  of  the  debt  (in  lakha) 
Average  amount  of  debt  per  family 
Percentage  of  popnlation: — 


201 
£9 


(1)  Free  fn>m  debt 

(8)  In  debt,  about  i  of  tbe  annual 

19% 
iSO% 

i  78% 
1     101% 

income. 
(8   In  debt,  about  i  annual  income 
(4   In  debt  about  one  years'  income 
(6   In   debt,   about   two    years' 

18% 

7% 
2% 

18% 
7% 
li% 

i 

i      7»% 

;      6% 

i        8% 

income  and  more, 
indebted  families. 

RS.U4 

Be.  121 

1  Be.SSS 
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The  folldwing  table    Bbows    the    distribntion    of    indebtedness 
among   the   four  classes : — 


PEBCENTAGE  OF   FAMILIES  INDEBTED 


Amongn 

Amongst 
tunlliM 

Amongit 
oomlon 

FuDill«B 

below 
comlort 

Cluaifled 
ftbove 

VftDt 

Living 
trant 

CtdUnton:- 

Hiadm       ... 

to 

S8 

48 

48 

87 

47 

t2 

54 

SB 

44 

Hindu 

38 

SI 

39 

SO 

38 

SO 

M 

» 

M 

S3 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  indebtednesa  is  distributed  fnirly 
tmiformly  among  alt  classes,  the  oaltivators  being  more 
indebted  than  the  non-cultivators,  and  the  number  of  indi- 
gent indebted  not  greater  bat  below  the  average  in  other 
classes.  If  the  amounts  of  indebtedness  are  examined  we 
find  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  poorer  is  less  than 
that  of  the  richer  classes ;  those  "  in  comfort "  have 
incurred  nearly  half  of  the  total  debt.  For  the  district 
as  a  whole  the  debt  amounts  to  about  ^th  of  the  total 
income,  which  debt  is  not  heav;  were  it  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. "As  66%  of  all  cultivators  are  entirely  free  from 
debt  and  another  20%  have  borrowed  vary  little,  the 
income  available  for  the  reduction  of  debt  is  the  income 
of  only  one  quarter  of  the  population,  which  already 
finds  the  earnings  of  four  months  in  the  year  swallowed  up 
in  the  payment  of  interest."  Mr.  Jack  advocates  the 
extension  of  jo-operative  credit  banks  under  the  supervision 
of  a  namber  of  agents  of  an  influential  class ;  two  hundred, 
he  suggests,  where  only  two  or  three  now  exist.  "  It  would 
be  their  first  duty  to  arrange  the  formation  of  these 
pioneer  societies  and  to  tempt  out  of  the  well-to>do  oulti- 
wtors  their  eavings  to  finance  them." 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  taxation.  "  In  Faridpnr  it 
is  easy  to  estimate  with  considerable  accuracy  the  barden 
of    taxation."    The    hutdtax,     a     legacy    of    the     Perm»DMit 
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Setttement,  is  tight,  ramaioiag  at  Rb.  600,000,  at  whiefa 
figure    it     was  fixed    120-  years     ago.      Had    the    PertnaDaot 

Settlement  not  been  effected  the  Central  Government 
would  have  eeoared  Ra.  2,400,000,  aa  the  profits  from  land 
have  iacreased  six-fold.  The  total  taxation  in  Faridpnr 
amountB  to  Ss.  8id.  per  head.  This,  sompared  with  that  in 
other  countries,  is  extremely  small  and  araoants  to  about 
5  per   cent   of   the   annual   income: — 


BETBKDE   PER  HEAD 

Oonn^. 

OfMntnl 
rathoritr 

OIlowl 

Totftl 

Fiuuw 

£4    16    0 

£1     11    0 

£«      S    0 

IWy 

... 

£i    10    0 

£1      1    0 

£S    16    0 

Hollknd 

... 

S      1    0 

sue 

s   la  0 

Jspu 

1     a  0 

0     13    0 

1    14    0 

FMidpnr 

0      S    ii 

0    0  ai 

0       3    8i 

"  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  revenue  from  all  sources 
amounts  in  Faridpur  to  about  85.  Gd.  (Bb.2-10)  per  head  of  the 
population.  A  calculation  od  the  same  basis  shows  that  the 
revenue  demand  in  Bengal  is  only  half  what  it  is  in 
any  other  province  in  India,  although  in  all  probability 
the  income  per  head  of  population  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  province."  "  It  will  be  observed  that  Bengal  ...  is 
incoDtestably  the  most  lightly  taxed  of  civUieed  conntries 
in  the  world.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  other  in 
which  the  burden  of  taxation  is  not  twice  or  three  times 
as  great   ss   it   is   in   Bengal." 

A  faatore  of  local  taxation,  which  is  exceptionally  light 
on  the  whole,  is  the  extreme  inequality  of  its  incidence. 
"  The  substance  of  that  information "  (obtained  from  the 
examination  of  the  amounts  paid  by  each  individual  bmily) 
"is  that  the  burden  is  not  equally  borne  by  all  sactions  of 
.  the'  community,  that  all'  non-agriooUural  families  and  the 
richer  cultivators  escape  too  lightly,  and  that  the  local 
authorities   recMve   less   than   half   of   what   has   been   paid." 

Mr.  Jack  makes  a  comparison  with  Italian  conditions 
■nd  I  give  this  farther  qootatioa.     "In  writing   an    oSoiat 
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nport  upon  the  preparation  of  a  Record  of  Rights  in  tha 
district  of  BaVargftDJ,  adjacent  to-  Faridpor,  I  bad  occasion 
to  am  this  aoaljais  for  tha  pnrpoae  of  eomparison.  Baknr- 
ganj  came  very  well  ont  of  the  eomparison,  the  net  income 
of  the  caltivator  being  eqaal  to  that  of  the  Italian  culti- 
vator who  pAva  six  times  as  mnch  iu  taxes.  The  writer  of 
ttie  article  remarked  of  the  life  in  the  Italian  village : 
*  the  people  are  vegetarians,  not  from  choice  bat  from 
neeessttj-.  They  cannot  afford  to  eat  meat  nor  even  eggs ; 
they  cannot  afford  to  eat  wheat  bread  bat  eat  maixe  porridge 
.and  maize  bread,  vegetables  and  frait,-  and  whet  the  cow 
prodoces.'  This  is  fur  all  practical  purposes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Faridpor  without  the 
comfortable  addition  of  fish  in  abundance  to  the  daily 
diet.-  The  houses  of  the  Italian  peasants  are,  no  doubt, 
stronger,  bat  that  is  dae  to  the  greater  severity  of 
the  climate;  they  do  not  contain  as  much  door  space, 
althongh  tbey  are  much  better  furnished.  The  clothes  of  the 
peasant  are  ioade  of  better  cloth  and  are  far  leas  scanty, 
bnt  this  again  is  due  to  difference  of  climate ;  .  .  .  the 
population  bos  scarcely  any  money  at  all  for  such  indulg- 
ences aa  jewelteiy  and  spends  very  mnch  less  upon  marriages 
and  npon  similar  domestic  ceremonies.  .  .  .  The  Italian 
land  tax  was  three  times  as  much,  the  local  authority 
took  twice  as  much,  and  the  village  council  seventeen  times 
as  mnch  from  the  Italian  peasant  as  from  the  Bakarganj 
peasant.  In  other  words  what  the  Bengal  peasant  spends 
ou  marriages  and  jewellery  the  Italian  peasant  is  compelled 
by  his  goverumeot  to  spend  on  roads  and  lighting,  on 
sanitation,  on  a  good  water  supply,  on  medical  atteudanoe 
and   on  education." 

The  book  is  an  extremely  valuable  one  and  should  be 
in  the  bands  of  all  serious  students  of  economic  conditions  in 
India.  It  would  be  of  immense  value  if  every  settlement  officer 
were  able,  with  the  machiuery  and  staff  at  his  disposal,  to 
conduct  an  investigation  upon  similar  lines  into  the  economic 
oouditioDS    of   his  district. 

T.  T.    WILLIAMS 
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The  Law  and  Principles  of  Co-operation  in  India.  By  H. 
Calvert,  i.ca.  pp.  vi,  142.    Thfwsker,  Spink  &  Co.  B«.  4. 

Daring  recent  yeara  Indian  co-operative  literature  has  been 
gradoally  gaining  in  volame,  the  latest  addition  tu  it  being  the 
volame  under  review.  As  tbe  title  itself  indicates,  the  book 
deals  mainly  with  the  law  of  co-operation  in  India.  In  the 
brief  Introduction  of  21  pages,  however,  the  author  traces 
the  history  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  India  and  explains 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  He  then  takes  the 
Co-operative  Societies  Act,  1912,  and  annotates  it  section  by 
section.  The  notes  are  largely  based  on  the  iteport  of  the 
Imperial  Committee  on  Co-operation,  Reports  of  the  AU-India 
Registrars'  Conferences,  Resolutions  issued  by  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  author's  own  personal  experience.  They 
refer  also  to  the  rules  and  practices  of  various  European 
countries.  These  references,  though  often  prolix  and  not  of 
direct  use  to  the  Indian  oo-oparator,  show  him  the  lines  of 
progress  and  the  way  to  tackle  new  and  unforeseen  problems. 
Tbe  notes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  sound  and  ful^ 
and  should  prove  of  use  to  practical  co-operators  and  students 
of  eo-operation.  We  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  especially  to  the  notes  on  Sec.  43  in  which  Mr.  Calvert 
has  summarised  under  proper  headings  all  the  rules  issued 
by   the  various  local  governments. 

But  there  are  a  few  sections  the  wording  of  which  is 
ambiguous  and  which  require  fuller  elucidation.  In  various 
sections  (5,  12,  14,  20,  21  and  22)  we  are  told  of  a  member's 
"  interest "  in  capital,  "toteresfin  the  society,  etc.  But,  not 
even  on  p.  40,  has  Mr.  Calvert  given  us  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  these  phrases.  Again,  Sees.  19  and  22 — two  of  the 
most  difficult  sections  of  the  Act — require  fuller  elucidation. 

Tbe  book  is,  on  the  whole,  very  carefully  written.  Based 
as  it  is  on  wide  reading,  sound  judgment  and  actual  peraooal 
experience,  it  will  be  a  most  useful  vade  meeum  for  till  practical 
co-operators  in    India. 

The  Population  Problem  in  India.  By  P.  K.  W'attal,  m.a. 
Indian  Finance  Department,  Assistant  Accoiiutant-General, 
Bombay.  Bombay:  Beunett,  Coleman  &  Co.  1916. 
pp.  V,  88.     Price  Be.  1. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  population  problem 
is  tbe  most  serious  economic  question  now  confronting  reformers 
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ID  India.  The  evils  of  economic  dependence,  eocial  degradation 
and  widespread  poverty  and  destitatiou  may  be  traced  to 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  population  relatively  to  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Yet  the  further  analysis,  which  the 
progresH  of  social  and  economic  studies  has  made  possible, 
shows  that  the  excess  of  population  is  due  to  detinite  causes 
and  that  the  means  of  reducing  the  evil  are  well 
understood. 

We  wish  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  VVattal's 
book :  in  the  first  place  because  of  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  secondly  because  he  has  produced  a  scholarly 
little  work  of  au  earnest  and  thoughtful  character,  containing 
plenty  of  evidence  of  careful  research  and  of  a  well  balanced 
judgment.  Too  many  Indian  economists  are  content  with 
descriptions  of  existing  economic  conditions,  which  they  issue 
to  the  public  under  the  imposing  title  of  "  Indian  Economics ". 
It  ie  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  under  review  may  serve 
as  an  example  which  will  stimulate  all  eoonomistB  in  India 
to  a  study  of  those  deep  underlying  economic  forces,  which 
are  at  present  so  very  little  understood  or  even  stndied. 
Whilst  we  can  justly  praise  the  book  under  review,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  stimulate  professors  of  economics  to  investigate  further 
the  various  difficult  questions  which   it  raises. 

A  brief  account  of  the  book  and  its  argument  may  be 
of  interest,  and  with  this  we  may  couple  a  critical  estimate 
of  some  of  the  author's  statements  and  conclusions.  The 
first  chapter  stated  thq  Law  of  Population  very  concisely 
and  clearly.  We  like  it  so  much,  that  we  quote  fully 
from  it : — 

"I'opulation...  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  multiply  beyond 
the  means  of  eubsistence  prepared  for  it  by  Nature ; .  .  .  This 
general  tendency  to  increase  is  held  in  check  in*  two  ways, 
by  the  preventive  and  the  positive  checks.  The  preventive 
check  is  voluntary  and  consists  in  the  restraint  from  marriage 
when  there  is  no  reasonable  chance  of  maintaining  the 
habitual  standard  of  comfort  in  life.  The  positive  checks 
include  diseases,  wars,  epidemics,  famines,  extreme  poverty, 
unwholesome  occupation,  etc.,  in  short  everything  which  in 
any  way  contributes  to  shorten  the  nataral  duration  of  life. 
Bach  being  the  nature  of  the  checks '  to  the  mcrease  of 
popnlation  it  is  evident  that  the  preventive  and  positive  checks 
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mast  vary  inversely  as  each  other:  that  iB  to  say,  in  coan- 
tries  where  the  preventive  check  prevails  very  little  there 
will  be  a  high  death-rate ;  while  in  eoontries  where  the 
preventive  check  prevails  the  death  rate  will  be  low.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  eoontries  with  a  high  birth-rate 
there  will  be  a  rapid  Buccessioa  of  short-lived  beings  to  keep 
up  the  numbers,  one  generation  being  pushed  out  of  existence 
before  its  time  to  make  room  for  the  next — a  phenomenon 
painfully  common  all  over  India.  .  .  .  The  only  remedy,  there- 
fore, for  poverty  and  other  evil  effects  of  the  principle  of 
population  is  moral  restraint  or  abstinence  from  improvident 
marriages." 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  Marriage  and  its  relation 
to  the  growth  of  population.  The  custom  of  very  early 
marriages  in  India,  which  is  ascribed  partly  to  religions 
inJQnction,  is  deplored .  I  ts  effect  upon  -  fertility  and  upon 
the  birth-rate  is  carefully  analysed  with  the  help  of  statistics, 
and  the  remedies  for  the  evils  thus  disclosed  are  disoaseed, 
and  the  postponement  of  tbe  age  of  marriage  is  recommended. 
Judging  from  the  last  Punjab  Census  Report  the  teachings 
of  the  social  reform  societies  have  had  little  or  no  practical 
result :  at  any  rate  girls  still  marry  at  the  same  yoathfol 
age,  and  postponement  of  tbe  age  of  marriage  amongst  men, 
whilst  beneficial,   i&  not-  so   important. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  rate  of  natural  increaae 
of  the  population  in  India  as  compared  with  other  countries; 
and  the  short  expectation  of  life  characteristic  of  India  is 
ascribed  to- the  very  high  birth-rate  which  keeps  the  population 
at  a  low  economic  level  subject  to  every  form  of  disease 
and  misery  and  consequently  death  at  an  early  age.  The  high 
birth-rate  is  accompanied  by  a  high  death-rate,  .consequently 
the  rate  oE  increase  of  the  population  is  small  and  there  is 
a  terrible  wastage  of  life.  The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to 
migration ;  and  here  again  the  author  is  interesting  and  sound 
except  for  the  surprising  statement  (page  86)  that  in  Bihar 
there  are  no  large  local  industries.  Yet  in  this  Province, 
and  tbe  neighbouring  Baniganj  coalfield,  coat  and  mica  mining, 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  the  railways  already  employ 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons,  and  are  rapidly  expanding. 
Tbe  author  is  right,  however,  in  estimating  the  possible 
relief  from  overseas  emigration  as  negligible,  (uid  in  regarding 
AsBun  as  a  promising  field  for  absorbing  surplas  ^palatum 
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if  the  vested  interostB  of  the  tea  plantatioD  industry  did  ndt 
stand  in  the  way  of  granting  land  on  easy  terms.  The  next 
chapter,  on  the  Pressure  of  Population  on  the  means  of 
Eubsistenee,  is  a  long  and  important  one,  in  which  the  author 
marshals  much  statistical  evidence.  He  first  reviews  the 
density  of  population  in  each  of  the  provinces  and  their 
natural  sab-divisions,  and  points  out  that  though  there  are 
in  some  districts  large  areas  of  what  is  officially  termed 
"cultivable  waste",  in  reality  there  is  very  little  land,  at 
any  rate  io  British  India,  which  is  really  available  for  cultivation. 
The  so-called  "cnltivable  waste"  includes  threshing  floors, 
well-runs  and  village  paths  (see  pp.  49-50) ;  and  mnch  of  it 
is  either  alkaline  land  or  situated  in  dry  tracts  where  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  cultivator  to  provide  water  for 
irrigatioD.  We  think,  however,  that  the  author  is  undaly. 
pessimistic  as  to  the  opportunities  for  extension  of  irrigation, 
both  from  new  canals  and  by  pumping  from  wells,  and  that  if 
Govemmeut  would  pursue  a  bold  policy  and  carry  out  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Irrigation  Commission,  much  dry  land 
in  Northern  India  would  be  opened  up  and  could  support 
many  millions  mote  of  population  which  it  is  to  l>e  hoped 
might  be  drawn  from  the  congested  areas.  Towards  the 
end  of  this  chapter  there  is  a  useful  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  alleged  scarcity  of  agricultural  labor  is  real. 

A  final  short  chapter  gives  ns  a  retrospect  of  the  book 
and  sums  up  clearly  and  concisely  the  very  cogent  arguments 
which  the  author  puts  forward  regarding  the  economic  and 
social  evils  of  the  growth  of  population  and  particularly 
of  the  agriculturalist  population.  We  commend  the  book 
to  the  earnest  study  of  every  thoughtfal  Indian  and  to  the 
rulers  of  this  country ;  and  we  trust  that  the  author  will 
continne  bis  investigations  and  writing  on  this  most  important 
Bobject. 

H.  g.  Jevons 

The  Co-operative  Movement  in  India.  By  FsoFESsott  P, 
MOKBEBJI,  H.A.,  F.E.g.  (London),  Assistant  Editor, 
"  Bengal  Co-operative  Journal ",  with  an  introduction 
by  Rai  J.U.  Ultra  Bahadur,  h.a..  Registrar  of  Co-operative 
Societies,  Bengal.  Calcutta :  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co., 
pp.  xxiv,  453,  viii.     Price  Bs.  4-8. 

We  welcome  the  second  edition  of  The  Co-operative  Afovemetit 
M  ItuUa  vhkfa  has  been  "  entirety  re-vritten  and  eonaiden^ly 
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enlargetl. "  Undoabtedly  it  covers  considerably  more  ground 
than  the  firet  edition.  The  arrEmgement  of  subjects  in  the 
book  under  review  is  eutirely  different  from  that  in  the  first 
edition,  which  was  divided  into  nine  chapters  with  six  appendies, 
whereas  the  new  book  possesseB  twenty-one  chapters  with 
three  appendies. 

Broadly  speaking  Professor  Mukhei-jee's  book  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  [Arts:  (i)  History  and  development 
of  co-operation  in  the  West,  (ii)  History  and  principles  of 
co-operation  as  practised  in  India.  The  first  two  chapters 
deal  with  the  former,  and  the  subsequent  19  chapters  along 
with  three  appendixes  deal  with  latter.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  first  edition  has  been  much  enlarged  and  developed  in 
the  new  book  and  a  different  title  "Brief  Survey  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Go-operation "  has  been  given  to  it.  The 
literature  on  "Co-operation  in  Europe"  is  very  extensive. 
Wolff,  Fay  and  Holyoake  have  contributed  a  great  deal  on 
the  theory  of  co-operative  principles  and  their  applicability 
to  the  western  conditions.  Persons  interested  in  the  prof^ess 
of  co-operation  in  India  must  first  of  all  learn  lessons  from 
the  experiences  of  Europe.  Professor  Mukherji  has  condensed 
the  vast  literature  of  European  co-operation  into  this  chapter, 
and  thus  has  saved  much  time  and  labor  for  the  people  who 
wish  to  be  initiated  into  the  movement.  In  the  second 
chapter  the  author  gives  some  aticount  of  the  "  Recent 
Developments  of  Co-operation  in  the  West "  and  shows  hia 
close  acquaintance  with  the  recent  literature  on  the  movement. 
He  introduces  this  chapter  in  the  hope  that  those  developments 
"  may  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  India  aud  established  here 
in   suitable  centres." 

Afterwards  he  "  attempts  within  a  brief  compass  to  give 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  phenomenal  development  of  the 
eO'Operative  movement  in  India ".  The  chapter  on  "  Rural 
Indebtedness  in  India"  is  somewhat  vague  and  does  not 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  reader  which  the  title  warrants. 
Chapters  IV  and  V  describe  how  the  scheme  of  Sir  William 
Wedderburn  proposed  in  1862  was  passed  into  law  after  22 
years  iu  1904.  Sir  Fredrick  Nicholson,  Mr.  Dujieruex  and 
other  workers  in  the  field  found  in  the  Hindu  caste  system, 
in  the  Moslem  sentiment  of  common  brotherhood  and  "  one 
for  all "  in  the  Funohayet  system  and  partioolarly  in  the 
"  JlidhiB "    and    "  Knttu    Chittu "    of    Southern    India    ample 
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evidence  of  ihe  peoples'  aptitude  tor  oo-operation.  "The 
Nidhia  seem  to  hare  been  started  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  when  Schaize  Delitsch  and  Baiffeisan  were 
initiating  the  co-operative  movement  in  Germany".  Chapter 
VI  points  out  the  defects  of  the  1904  Act  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  Bir  Maclagan's  Committee  and  the  subsequent 
passing  of  the  1912  Act.  Chapter  VII  gives  some  useful 
"  bints  on  the  organization  and  management  of  agricultnral 
credit  co-operative  societies "  which '  are  of  great  practical 
importance  to  workers  in  the  fieH.  Chapter  VIII  on  "  Dharam- 
Kolas"  deserves  the  attention  of  every  co-operative  student 
of  Indian  Economics.  "  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  great 
mass  of  agricuUnrists  it  often  happens  that  they  have  to 
sell  their  grain  immediate;  after  the  harvest  when  the  prices 
are  at  their  lowest  in  order  to  pay  rent,  mahajan's  debts  or 
Land  Beveone  assessment,  and  they  are  unable  to  keep  in 
hand  enough  corn  to  maintain  their  fnmilies  until  the  next 
year.  Prices  almost  always  begin  to  rise  some  three  or  four 
months  after  the  harvest.  If  the  agricultnrists  had  been 
able  to  hold  np  their  produce  for  three  months,  they  would 
have  hod  to  sell  less  and  could  have  kept  in  hand  a  stock 
enough  to  carry  them  over  to  the  next  year  without  an 
appeal  to  the  sowkar ".  An  institution  like  dharamgoleui 
will  undoubtedly  enable  tfaem  to  derive  the  greatest  economic 
advantage  from  their  produce  by  selling  their  harvest  at  a 
good  profit  and  laying  by  a  stock  of  reserve  for  their  subsistence 
and  for  any  unforeseen  emergaucies,  such  as  famine  and 
scarcity. 

In  Chapters  VII,  VIII,  XI.  XII,  XIV  and  XV  the  author 
describes  the  different  types  of  agricultural  or  non-agricultural 
credit  and  non-credit  societies  in  India  and  Burma.  There 
he  has  not  only  traced  the  progress  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  India  from  its  earliest  stage  to  the  present  day 
bat  has  also  explained  the  nature  and  underlying  principles 
of  the  different  forms  of  Indian  co-operative  institations  and 
has  dso  incorporated  the  model  byelaws  of  14  different  kinds 
of  societies.  "The  byelaws  would  be  useful  not  only  to  the 
practical  co-operator,  but  also  to  students  of  economics, 
who  will  find  therein  practical  applications  of  the  abstract 
theories  of  co-operations. " 

Chapter  XVIII  is  a  reproduction  of  Professor  Coyajee's 
noble  vindication  of  the  Indian  Co-operative  credit  movement.  ■ 
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A  very  uaefal  feature  of  Chftpter  XX  is  the  "  annotationa " 
to  the  Co-operfttive  Societies  Act,  1912.  The  select  Bibliography 
and  Index  hnve  made  up  n  great  deficiency  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  book.  "  The  classification  of  Indian  Co-operative 
Institutions  as  described  in  the  boob "  and  three  appendixes 
at  the  end  which  contain  recent  statistics,  the  Government 
of  India  Resolution  on  the  growth  of  Go-operation  in  ludia 
and  abstract  report  of  the  Imperial  Committee  on  Co-operation. 
are  of  great  use  to  students  preparing  for  any  examination. 
In  the  end  we  would  like  to  note  that  Professor  Mukherjea 
has  omitted  to  deal  with  the  "hasiyat  registers  (status  books) 
which  are  kept  in  all  the  primary  as  well  as  central  societies 
of  the  United  Provinces.  The  advancement  of  loans  and 
purchase  of  shares  are  entirely  based  on  them.  They  have 
also  got  great  economic  value,  fur  after  sometime  tbey  will  be 
a  very  useful  record  giving  the  real  status  of  the  peasantr}'. 
Officials,  professors  and  students  of  economics,  and  every  one 
interested  in  co-operation  in  India,  will  find  the  book  very 
useful  both  for  study  and  reference.  We  offer  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  Professor  Mukherjee  for  his  enterptize 
in  bringing  out  this  useful  introduction  to  the  subject.  The 
Calcutta  University  has  prescribed  Professor  Mukherjee's  book 
for  the  B.A.  Examination.  We  hope  that  other  Indian 
Universities  will  follow  suit  by  recommending  it  for  their 
examinations. 

Circles  and  Jteeipes  in  Beonomics.  By  "  V,  L.  Vajpayee 
Bhimpdbe.  1916.  pp.22.  Price  ^fi. 5. 
We  would  not  in  the  ordinary  course  have  noticed  this 
pamphlet  at  any  length,  but  the  practice  of  writing  notes 
and  cram  books  is  growing  so  fast  that  we  must  take  this 
opportnnity  to  utter  a  timely  warning  against  it.  Writing 
of  notes  with  a  view  to  helping  students  to  pass  examinations 
by  mere  cramming  is  bad  enough  in  any  subject,  bat  in 
economics  its  dangers  are  especially  great  and  real.  As  is 
commonly  agreed,  economics  is  still  an  unformed  science, 
and  one  in  which  the  everchanging  human  element  is  constantly 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Any*  att-empts  to  reduce  things  to 
formolsa,  therefore,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  task  of  doubtful 
utility.  And  such  formulfe  may  prove  positively  misleading 
— even  dangerous— in  the  hands  of  young  beginners  at  the 
subject  who  are  not  acquainted    with   the  many    reservations 
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with  which  eomomie  generatuations  hare  to  be  tokeo.  Taking 
ao  example  from  the  pamphlet  nnder  review,  we  find  that 
the  very  first   "circle"  ran8  thos: — 

"  Demand  is  great — Prices  rise — Supply  iaoreaaea — Bat 
Deouuid  falls — Prioes  fall — Supply  dimiiuBhes — Demand 
becomes  great." 

Now  in  the  first  plaoe  we  fail  to  see  any  relation  between 
the  first  two  parts  of  the  circle,  viz.  Demand  is  great — Prices 
rise."  It  is  the  increase  or  decrease  of  demand — amongst 
several  factors — which  causes  a  rise  or  fall  of  Prices,  not 
its  absolute  greatness  or  smallneas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  too, 
the  expression  "Demand  is  great"  is  hardly  definite  enough 
for  acianiific  purposes. 

But  we  have  a  much  more  fundamental  oritietsm  of  Ur. 
Vajpayee's  "  circle ",  in  that  it  is  not  a  circle  at  all,  because 
there  is  no  necessary  causal  sequence  of  the  events  he'  names. 
"  Demand  increases ;  prices  rise ;  supply  increases "  woald  be 
correct;  but  to  state  next  that  demand  falls  is  a  pure 
assumption — the  assumed  fall  of  demand  is  not  a  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  supply.  In.  fact  in  so  far  as  demand  does  alter 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  of  supply  it  is  almost  always 
increased,  beoause  with  a  lower  price  people  become  accustomed 
to  using  or  consamiag  the  commodity.  A  possible  exception 
would  be  articles  which  were  fashionable  only  whilst  rare 
and  expensive.  Bat,  of  course,  most  changes  of  demand  do  not 
depend  on  the  supply  at  all.  Mr.  Vajpayee  finishes  ap  with 
another  extraordinary  asaamption — that  "  demand  becomes 
great"  because  supply  diminishes.  There  are  some  real 
economic  circles  of  cause  and  effect — particularly  in  conaection 
with  the  population  and  wages  questions  and  the  standard 
of  living;  but  these  the  author  has  stated  only  partially, 
and  with  very  inadequate  explanation.  His  so-called  "  recipes  " 
are  merely  mnemonics,  chosen  quite  at  random.  There  is  in  fact 
not  an  ounce  of  scholarship  in  the  pamphlet;  and  we  regret 
that  a  professor  in  a  mission  college  should  have  allowed 
his  name  to  appear  in  it  as  author  of  a  brief  preface. 

Pvitie  Admirustratioa  in  Ancient  India.    By  Pramathahath 

Banbbjea.   London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1916.   7s.6ff.net. 

Dr.  Banerjea    has    succeeded    in    producing  a  learned  and 

interesting  book,  and  there  is  much  that  is  attractive  about 

his  attempt    to    apply    the    nomenclature    of    modern.  Social 
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Science  to  the  conditiona  of  life  in  Hindoatan  dnring  the 
period  600  B.C.  to  500  -  a.d.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  author  viewB  the  past  through  spectioles  of 
a  hue  BO  roseate  that,  were  they  but  directed  upon  the  present, 
he  must  surely  proclaim  the  arrival  of  the  millennium.  This 
arises  mainly  from  the  uncritical  attitude  he  adopts  towards 
hifi  evidence.  In  the  Preface  he  says :  "  Nothing  has  been 
"  said  here  which  is  not  supported  by  reliable  evidence."  Juat 
80 :  but  all  evidence  is  reliable  np  to  a  certain  point,  even  if  its 
reliability  possesses  a  purely  negative  index.  Our  complaint 
against  Dr.  Banerjea  ia  that  he  accepts  statements  which  are 
obviously  one-sided  at  their  face-value :  he  makes  no  real 
attempt  to  discover  and  allow  tor  the  glorification  of  Brahmans 
and  BrAhmanism  which  runa  through  his  texts.  Like  so 
many  of  his  compatriots  who  tnrn  all  too  willingly  from  the 
solid  ativiintages  of  life  under  present-day  conditions  to  the 
imaginary  glories  of  a  remote  and  obscure  past,  he  haa  little 
sense  of  historical  proportion.  He  tails  altogether  to  see  that 
the  conditions  of  life  which  he  is  extolling  are  essentially 
primitive  and  rudimentary:  that  a  certain  degree  of  progress 
in  the  art  of  building  may  exist  side  by  side  with  manners 
and  customs  not  far  removed  from  barbarism.  The  following 
statement  is  a  good  example  of  Dr.  Banerjea's  method.  In 
the  course  of  a  chapter  on  what'  he  calls  Foreign  Relations  he 
says  (p.  198):  "Krishna,  for  example,  was  a  plenipotentiary 
"  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Pandavas  to  the  Kura  Court  with 
*'  full  powers  just  before  the  Great  War."  So,  one  must 
suppose,  Noah  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  when  the 
keel  of  the  Ark  was  laid  down.  Agaia,  in  the  Introductory 
portion  (p.  11,  note  1.)  Dr.  Banerjea  compares  Kautilya  to 
MachiAvelli,  m»ch,  of  course,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
He  sava  that  while  "  Kantilya's  political  ideas  continued  to  be 
accepted  by  many  generationa  of  kings  and  atatesmen  aa  safe 
guides  in  their  work  of  actual  adminlatration,  Maehiavelli'a 
Prinze  and  other  works  were  valued  merely  as  abstract 
treatises  and  never  'influenced  to  any  considerable  extent 
the  current  of  political  events.  The  italiea  are  ours,  and 
they  speak  for  themselves.  Dr.  Banerjea  concludes  his 
-  note  with  the  amazing  statement :  "  If  any  European 
politician  can  be  compared  to  Ghanakya,  it  ia  Bismarck  ".  We 
«haald  have  thoi^[ht  St.  Bruno  or  Suger  of  St.  Denys  a  much 
oloaer  parallel.  L.  F.  Bobhbbook  WlLLlJurs^^ 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS 

Beoieio  of  "The  Trade  of  India"  in  1915-16.  DBPAaTMBSr 
OF  Statistics,  India.  Calcutta:  Superintendent  of 
Oovemment  Printing.    1916.  pp.  vi,  112,  vi.  Price  As.  12, 

The  Review  of  Trade  may  be  regarded  as  the  premier 
publication  of  the  Director  of  Statistics.  It  is  a  faBcinatingl; 
ioteresting  survey  of  the  inland  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Indian  £mpire  during  the  financial  year.  It  is  always  compiled 
with  great  care  so  that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  all  the  most  important  trade  statistics  are  condensed 
within  a  eonvenieat  compass.  Whether  the  reader  be  interested 
in  the  course  of  trade  as  a  whole  or  in  the  progress  of  any 
partienlar  commodity,  in  the  balance  of  trade  and  imports 
of  treasure,  or  in  customs,  shipping  and  freights,  he  will  find 
in  this  volume  mach  clearly  stated  information  on  the  subject 
of  enquiry. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  find  a  survey  of  (he  general  obar- 
acteriaticB  of  the  year,  in  which  the  following  subjects  are 
dealt  with :  the  total  sea-borne  trade,  with  distinction  made 
between  private  merchandise  and  that  shipped  on  Government 
accoaut ;  the  effects  of  the  war  on  foreign  eonunerce ;  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Indian  merehandise,  with  a  paragraph 
on  re-exports,  followed  by  a  section  on  Government  stores. 
There  follows  an  interesting  and  important  section  which  deuJs 
with  the  year's  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver,  both 
coin  and  bullion,  followed  by  a  brief  note  on  the  balance  of 
trade  which  shows  a  largely  increased  balance  in  favor  of 
India  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  In  the  next  section 
the  change  in  the  volume  of  trade  is  exhibited  by  calculating 
the  value  of  the  total  trade  on  the  boais  of  the  prices  prevailing 
in  the  previous  year.  Whilst  there  is  a  distinct  decline  in 
the  recalculated  value,  i.e.,  volume,  of  imports,  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  recalculated  valae  of  exports.  The  not 
result  is  to  show  a  shrinkage  of  the  total  volume  of  foreign  trade 
by  1'8  per  cent.  Comparing  the  actnally  recorded  values 
of  1915-16  with  the  recalculated  values,  we  find  that  the  average 
rise  of  prices  was  4  per  cent.  The  first  chapter  concludes  with 
a  section  on  wholesale  prices  in  India  in  1916-16,  in  which 
the  index  numbers  of  groups  of  commodities  are  quoted,  whilst 
there  is  also  a  note  on  changes  of  wages. 

la  the  second  chapter  the  trade  with  special  oouotries  is 
dwlt  with  in  a  comparative  manner  and  colored  charts  are^ 
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provided  which  compare  graphicall;  the  distribution  of  both 
the  import  trade  and  the  eiport  trade  vith  different  coontries, 
in  1916-16  with  the  last  pre-war  year  1918-14.  Different 
colors  are  UBed  for  British  possessions,  the  allied  countries, 
and  all  other  foreign  conutries.  We  think  that  in  the  next 
Review  a  fourth  color  might  be  used  to  distinguish  the  enemy 
countries,  as  they  now  are,  in  the  trade  of  1918-14,  from 
the  neutral  countries. 

The  third  chapter  analyses  the  imports  into  India  accoiding 
to  the  different  groups  of  commodities,  e.g.  chemicals,  cotton 
goods,  glass  ware,  machinery,  matches,  metale,  oils,  and  so 
forth ;  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  the  exports  are  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way,  particularly  intereatiug  seetiona  being  those 
on  coal,  indigo,  rice,  wheat,  hides,  jute,  wolfram,  and  oils 
and  oil-soeds. 

Chapter  V  deals  with  customs,  shipping  and  freights,  and 
Chapter  VI  with  frontier  trade.  Burma  and  Bihar  between 
them  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  frontiar  trade 
of  India.  The  following  two  chapters  deal  briefly  with  the 
coasting  trade  and  with  inland  trade ;  and  the  last  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  summary  and  conclusions.  In  the  last  we  And 
an  interesting  table  giving  the  percentage  of  exports  by  sea 
to  the  estimated  total  production  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
agricultural  prodaets.  The  proportion  of  the  crop  exported  rises 
from  practically  nil  in  the  case  of  sugar  and  4  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  rice,  and  6  per  cent  of  wheat,  to  66  per  cent  in  ihe 
ease  of  raw  cotton,  49  per  cent  for  linseed,  and  105  per  cent 
for  indigo  due  to  the  holding  back  of  the  previous  year's  crop. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  is  well  turned  out  and  there  are  few 
suggeaticms  whioh  we  could  offer  for  improvement.  We 
venture,  however,  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  great  advantage 
in  separating  the  curves  of  the  monthly  changes  of  imports 
and  exports  and  of  total  trade  upon  different  diarts.  We 
think  that  they  would  gain  iu  interest  if  all  were  placed  Qpcm 
one  chart  aad  distinguiahed  by  different  colors,  uid  this  would 
leave  room  for  another  chart  in  the  remaining  half  of  the 
page.  The  very  numerous  summary  tables  inserted  in  the 
margin  are  very  useful  and  interesting;  but  they  need  to  be 
distinguished  more  clearly  from  the  text  in  places  either  by 
enclosing  with  rules,  or  by  means  of  a  wider  margin.  We  weleotae 
the  monthly  charts  of  prices  which  are  given  for  a  few  com- 
modities i  bat  is  there  any  reason  why  these  ehonld  be  re|)^odac«d 
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by  white  linee  on  a  black  background  7    ^Flw;  look  ugly  and  are 
not  so  ele^  as  the  ordinary  black  lines  on  trhite  ground. 

The  second  part  of  the  volame  coDtaine  valuable  abstract 
tables  of  foreign  trade,  which  provide  details  safficient  for 
many  purposes.  It  is  only  for  detailed  investigations  that 
the  lai^e  annual  volumes  of  statistics  of  sea-borne  trade  need 
be  referred  to.  H.  S.  Jetohs 

Report    of  the    Agricultural  Hesearch   Institute  and    College, 
Pusa    (including    the    Report    of     the    Imperial   Cotton 
Specialist,     1915-16),      Published     by     Superintendent, 
Government  Printing,  India,  Calcutta:  1916,  pp.  iv,  115, 
Price  6  amwta  or  7d. 
This  report  embodies  the  many-sided  activity  of  the  Research 
Institute    of    Fasa.       In     addition     to     the     report     of     the 
Director,  which  is    a   general    onff,  we    have    special    reports 
about    their    sections    from    the    Imperial    Agriculturist,    the 
Imperial      Agricultural      Chemist,      the      Imperial    Economic 
Botanist,  the  Imperial  Mycologist,  the  Imperial  Entomotogisi  and 
the    Agriealtaral    Bacteriologist.      The    Researches    carried    on 
daring  the  year  pertain  to  a  variety  of   things,  chief  among 
them    being,    green    manures,    the    problem    of    infertility    of 
BoH  under    trees,  rice  as  an   article  of   diet,  sweet   potato  as 
a  posfiible  source  for    the    commercial    production    of     starch, 
the  establishment  of  new  grades    of   wheat  in   India,    experi- 
ments with  Java  indigo  seed,   the   cnltivation  and   propagation 
of  fruit    trees, -the  fungus  diseases  of    crops  and   plants   and 
the  pests  that  affect  cotton   and   i-ice,   and  other  beetle-grobs 
that  lay  eggs  on  pea-pods,  the  storage  experiments,    the  cattle 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 

The  Cotton  Specialist  has  been  making  a  tour  to  examine 
the  varieties  of  cotton  and  the  possibilities  of  their  develop- 
ment, especially  the  Cambodia  and  Dhorwar-American.  He 
mokea  valuable  recommendations  with  regard  to  Indian  cotton 
growing. 

The  total  expenditure  daring  the  year  1915-16  was 
Bs.  4,63,617.  The  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  farm 
produce,  milk,  publications  of  the  department,  and  other  articles 
amounted  to  Rs.  16,840.  A  sam  of  Rs.  23,502  was  spent 
on  "  Sugar  Experiments  "  in  the  United  Provinces,  in  addition 
to  the  above  expenditure.  But  against  these  figures  we  may 
put  the  estimate  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Botanist  that  the 
BubBtitatiuD  of  the  country  wheats  by  Pusa  No.  12  wouldmean    i 
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an  immediate  average  ipcreaae  in  yield  of  fifteen  ntpees  aji 
acre.  It  ia  estimated  that  when  this  new  wheat  fhas  been 
adopted  for  the  entire  area  sown,  the  aggregate  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  crop  will  be  not  lesa  than  ton  crores  tor 
the  United  Provinces  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  Scientific  work  of  the  Institute,  students 
were  trained  for  Poat-Oraduato  Course  in  the  variouH  secticws, 
and  short  courBes  were  also  given  in  cattle  management  and 
eci'i-culture. 

Amongst  the  most  important  publications  of  the  In&titate 
it)  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  India — a  specifd  number  being 
published,  including  all  papers  of  agricultural  interest  jreod 
at  the.  Third  Indian  Science  Congreaa  held  at  Lacknow  in 
January  1916.  The  work  of  the  Research  Inatitnto  and  the 
College  is  likely  to  prove  -very  useful  for  the  agricultural 
development  of  India. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 

An  Introduction  to  Economics.      By  Fbank  O'HAaA.  Ph.D., 

Associate     Professor     of      Econoinics     in     the    Catholic 

University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C.        New  York : 

The  Mocmiilan  Go.  1916.  pp.  255.     Price  4s.  6(7.  net. 

The    author  of  this  Bmnll    text-book  aims  at   making  the 

general     principles    easy     for    general    readers    and    students. 

The   book    is  remarkable   for '^  its  clearness  and  brevity.      The 

BQthor    has    evidently  a  clear  head  and  much    experience  in 

snmming     up    economic    truths    for    his     students.      Yet,    in 

spite   of   its  brevity,   the  book  deals  with  no    less    than    six 

theories    of  interest,  and    with   the  justificHtion  of    rent    and 

interest,     has    chapters    on    economic    development,    on     the' 

single    tax    and    socialism,    and     on     trust     problems,     labor 

l^islation,     and     social     insurance,     and    is    in    other    waya 

surprisinply   thorough. 

The  book  is  fall  of  splendid  examples,  brief  and  clenr. 
Thas  the  flow  of  income  ftnd  its  use  is  compared  with 
the  flow  of  a  river  into  irrigation  canals,  and  it3  evaporation 
in  the  fields.  Emit  out  of  season  is  a  luxury  and  fruit 
in  season  a  necossity.  Will-power  and  foresight  in  providing 
for  the  future  is  illustrated  by  the  leaky  roof  whieh  cannot 
be  repaired  in  wet  weather,  and  does  not  need  repair  in 
dry  weather.  The  definitions  are  usually  vivid  and  simple. 
Thus,  economic  goods  nre  those  which  are  scarce  in  relation 
to  the  wants  they  gratify.  The  margin  of  consumption  is  the 
dividing  line  between  wants  gratified  and  those  left  ungratified. 
Value  is  the  power  which  ownership  gives  of  securing  other 
goods.  But  a  marliet  is  defined  both  as  the  buyers  and  sellers 
of  a  commodity,  and  as  the  area  of  sale.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  arithmetical  examples,  and  few  diagrams.  The  corves 
in  these  are  all  straight  lines,  bat  the  statement  is  none  the  less 
clear  and  accurate.  The  assumptions  are  usually  stated  clearly ; 
for  example,  the  law  of  diminishing  utility  assumes  that  the 
units  of  the  commodity  are  equal  in  size  and  quality,  and 
that  the  character  of  the  want  does  not  change.  But  in 
introdacing  diminiBhing  returns,  it  is  said  that  ten  men -'with    ■ 
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a  given  capital  "cannot  produce  as  mach  on  100  acres  as 
on  1000  acres,"  ^hich  is  nsually  true,  bat  might  fail  in  the 
case  of  a  river  valley   running  through  a  desert. 

For  the  most  part,  the  theory  is  excellent.  In  the 
theory  of  distribution  there  is  an  especially  fine  explanation 
of  the  relation  of  diminishing  returns  to  marginal  producti- 
vity which  is  mode  by  assuming  tha.t  all  the  agents  of 
production  remain  constant,  and  showing  how  a  stable 
equilibrium  tends  to  result  in  the  division  of  products 
among  them.  Diminisbiiig  returns  is  illustrated  by  examples 
of  couBtsnt  capital  and  constant  labor,  as  well  as  of  constant 
land.  According  to  the  author,  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  has  to  do  with  the  relative  proportions  of  land, 
labor,  capital,  and  enterprise.  But  the  laws  of  increasing 
or  decreasing  cost  assume  that  the  factors  of  prodoction  are 
always  combined  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The  relation 
of  inventions  and  new  methods  to  decreasing  cost  has 
apparently  not   been    considered. 

An  unusual  departure  is  made  in  employing  the  term 
"value  in  use,"  not  to  mean  utility,  hut  to  mean  the  marginal 
utility  multiplied  by  the  number  of  articles  in  the  sapply. 

The  questions  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  are  strictly 
confined  to  the  text,  and  the  supplementary  reading  is 
chosen  from  a  few  standard  books.  The  brief  index  makes 
no  mention  of  Adam  Smith  or  Ricardo,  although .  they  are 
elsewhere  mentioned,  but  it  contains  the  names  of  Baffeisen, 
Le  Play,  Ungel,  and  others  even  less  generally  known.  The 
author  is  familiar  with  all  the  most  recent  developments, 
for  example,  he  cites  the  ctAiclusions  of  Streightoff  with  regard 
to  consumption  in  America,  and  gives  a  most  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  new   United   States  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Altogether  for  brevity,  for  clearness,  for  conciseness,  and 
for  simple,  straightforward  thinking  the  book  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen.  But  the  issues  it  raises  cannot,  of 
course,   1>e  settled   so   briefly  and  so  simply. 

Charles  Thompson,  Jr, 

The  Sixteenth   Financial   and    Economic    Annual    of   Japan 

{with    Statistics    to    end    of  1916].     Published    by    the 

Depabtmest    of    Finance.     Tokyo :     The    Government 

Printing  Office.     1916.     pp.  vii,  196,  8. 

Nothing  ia  an    unmixed  evil— not  even  war  on    an  nnfn- 

cedented    scale.     Thus    while    most    of    the   great    nations    of 
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the  world  are  engaged  in  a  blood;  Btriie,  such  as  the  world 
bas  never  aeen  before,  Bome  of  the  neatrals,  and  one  at 
least  of  the  Allies,  are  making  hay  while  the  bud  shinea — 
over  millions  of  dead  and  dying,  wounded  and  atarving. 
For  Japm    the  war  has  eome  as  a  god-send. 

The  immediate  conseqaence  of  the  ontbreak.  of  hostiUties 
in  AoguBt  1914  wae,  of  course,  a  severe  blow  to  the  economic 
organization  of  Japan,  involving  great  dislocation,  and  even 
partial  paralysis  of  her  trade  and  industry.  But  this,  state 
of  aSoirs  did  not  last  long,  and  the  year  1915,  especially 
the  latter  half  of  it,  was  for  her  a  time  of  unprecedented 
prosperity.  The  principal  factors  which  contributed,  more  than 
anything  else,  to  bring  about  this  change  were  two  in  number. 
First  a  remarkable  expansion  of  her  foreign  export  trade,  due 
to  a  large  sale  of  monitions  to  Russia,  and  the  other  Allies, 
and  also  to  increased  exportation  to  India,  the  South  Seas 
imd  Australia  and  to  other  countries  which  had  hitherto  been 
supplied  by  the  belligerent  Powers.  Side  by  side  with  this 
great  growth  of  exports,  there  occurred  a  sudden  fall  in  her 
import  trade,  thus  toruing  the  international  trade  balance, 
which  had  been  uniformly  against  her  since  1890,  with  the 
exception  of  two  brief  years,  1906,  and  1909,  heavily  in 
her  favour.  We  give  in  the  following  table  some  figures  to 
illustrate  our   statement. 

Total  Values  of  Expobts  and  Imports  of  Mebchandisb 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Exoesa  of  exports 
(+)orImports(-) 

Ym 

Yen 

Ym 

1918 

682,460,218 

729,481,614 

—   96,871,181 

1011 

591,101,161 

595,785,725 

~      4,681,264 

1915 

708,806,907 

582,449,038 

+  175,867,068 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  figures  that,  as  compared 
with  1914  exports  went  up,  in  round  numbers,  by  Yen 
117,000.000  (£11,987,0-21),  imports  went  down  by  Yen 
Ii3,000,000  (^66,452,985)  and  there  was  a  net  increase  of 
You  53,000,000  (£5,428,659)  in  the  total  trade.  The  balance 
of  trade  which  had  been  unfavourable  in  1014,  turned  heavily 
in  favour  of  Japan,  and  led,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  to  a 
marked  increase  in  her  specie  holdings  in  the  foreign  markets. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  Japan's  export 
and  import  trade  with   India  during   the  last   three  years. 

Total  Value  of  Mgrchandisb  Exported  to  and  I>[Ported  pkou  India 


Voir 

Exporta  to 
.       India 

Imports  from 
India 

Excess  of  Exports 
(  +  )orlmi)Ort«(— ) 

r„ 

Ym 

'              Ym 

1913 

29,878,114 

178,178,861 

—  148,800,417 

19U 

26,048,887 

160,824,460 

—  184,276,128 

1815 

42,202,400 

147,585,810 

1  —  105,882,650 

The  above  figures  are  instructive  and  show  to  what 
a  remarkable  extent  Japan  has  increased  her  hold  over 
the  Indian  market.  Within  a  period  of  no  more  than 
twelve  months  she  has  increased  her  exports  to  this 
country  by  more  than  16  million  yen,  representing  a  per- 
centage increase'  of  about  61*5,  while  she  has  materially 
reduced  her  imports  from  us. 

The  following  details  of  Japan's  trade  with  India  compiled 
from  tables  52  and  5d  ( pp.  100-  7 )  of  the  Annual  under  review 
■  will  be  found  interesting  :— 

Table  showing  value  op  Chief  Commodities  Exposted  to  India 


Commodity 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Yen 

r™ 

Yen 

Camphor 

880,601 

824,719 

1,264,697 

Silk  Tissues,  (Aoiittai) 

6,812,529 

8,274,296 

6,405,876 

Do.     ,    (.kaiki) 

66,489 

16,604 

45,404 

Silli  Iiandlierchiefs  ... 

132,486 

64,879 

78,268 

Towelfl,  cotton 

508,090 

869,767 

850,986 

Coal 

1,096,095 

511,358 

277,169 

Porcelain  and  Earthen- 

ware 

814,686 

284,865 

514,929 

Matches 

1,978,785 

2,896,972  ' 

5,494,189 

The  fignres  in  the  above  table  serve  a  double  purpose. 
They  show  the  immediate  disturbing  effects  of  the  war,  and 
also,  what  is  more  significant,  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
Japan    not  only  recovered  from  the  great  shook,   but  turned 
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it  to  good  account.  The  most  arresting  figaren  are  those 
relntiDg  to  matches.  They  show  to  what  a  remarkable 
exteut  Japan  was  able  to  capture  the  Indian  market  (or  this 
commodity.  In  this  connection  the  following  remarks  taken 
from  the  Review  of  Trade  of  India  for  1914-15  will  be  found 
illamiDating : — 

'*  Until  recently  matches  '  made  in  Sweden '  or  '  made  in 
Norway '  monopolised  the  Indian  market,  but  cheap  Japanese 
Matchea  have  since  1912-13  been  a  formidable  competitor. 
The  in6i)x  of  Japanese  matches  has  erormously  increased 
owing,  it  is  said  to  (1)  cheap  freights,  (2)  existence  of  a 
Japanese  league  of  manufacturers  and  shippers,  and  (S)  the 
formation  of  a  regular  service  sailing  from  Japan  to  Calcutta 
vift  Rangoon.  Japan  has  now  captured  the  major  portion  of 
the  Indian  match  trade.  Imports  from  Sweden  and  Norway 
continae  to  show  a  noticeable  decrease.  The  reason  is  that 
Japanese  matches  are  very  much  cheaper  than  Swedish 
matches.  The  monthly -average  {of  import  from  Japan)  for 
the  last  four  months  of  1914-15.  showed  an  increase  of  221 
per  cent  as  against  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year."  This  is  how  a  practical  people  backed  by  a  practical 
Qovemment  set  about  their  business.  No  amount  of  mere 
talking,  even  though  supported  by  commissions,  can  help  to 
indnstrialize  a  country. 

The  following  table  gives  some  details  about  Japanese 
imports  from    us : — 

Value  op  Ghikf  Commodities  Imported  prom  India 


Commodity        _ 

1018 

I9I4 

1915 

Tm 

r™ 

Sice 

20,080,917 

7,405,677 

647,874 

WiBO 

81,488 

26,899 

146,024 

Cotton,  Raw 

148,089,172 

145,447,591 

189,704,522 

Fhx,  Hemp,  Juto  and 
Cliina  grasM 

l,15S,0fi8 

882,811 

1,380,548 

Wool 

6,868 

12,408 

5,660 

Oa-calio 

1,912,084 

1.209,888 

611,672 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that,  compared  with  1913, 
oar  export  of    rice  to    Japan    has    in    1916    praetloally  dia-  . 
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appeared,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  abundant  harvests  in  that 
conntry.  There  has  been  a  BubBtantial  fall  in  other  items  too. 
The  only  noticeable  increase  is  in  the  case  of  indigo,  due 
no  donbt  to  the  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  aniline  dyes  from 
XSerraany. 

The  second  factor  which  contributed  to  alter  the  inter- 
national trade  balance  of  Japan  was  the  almost  phenomenal 
growth  of  her  shipping  basiness.  The  war  naturally  caused 
a  great  dearth  of  bottoms,  for  a  considerable  number  of  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  belligerent  powers  were  requisitioned 
for  military  purposes.  Japan  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a 
very  much  larger  share  of  the  world's  carrying  business,  and 
her  shipping  was  extremely  brisk.  The  following  table,  based 
partly  on  the  Financial  and  Economic  Amttial  of  Japan  for 
1914,  and  partly  on  the  one  under  review,  shows  this  clear- 
ly.     The     fignres     refer      only      to      steamship      companies. 


Tear 

i    l             Cai- 
^f  Authorised 

raid  np    1     I 

Gross 
TonnBgB 

OroM 

Kct 
eunines 

1^ 

IMS 

j     n« 

23  '  70,481,000 

24  73,334,000 

63,484,000  ;  3286 

i 

1,529.284 

1,631, ao-j 

74,800.000 
(renrlr); 

90,000.000 
(noariy). 

Yf» 
13,700.000 
(nerly). 

81,441,000 

10-7 
330 

Thus  while  the  paid  up  capital,  and  gross,  tonnage  increased  hut 
slightly,  net  earnings  went  up  by  almost  50%,  and  tho  rxveraga 
rate  of  interest  more  than  trebled.  This  was  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  higher  freight  rates,  but  mostly  to  greater  briskness  of 
trade. 

But  while  the  effect  of  the  great  war  ia  reflected  chiefly 
in  the  figures  relatiug  to  volume  of  foreign  trade  and  shipping, 
there  are  other  figures  relating  to  Finance,  Agriculture,  Inclustry 
and  Commerce,  Banking  and  Moacy  Market,  and  Commanicn- 
tions,  which  wilt  be  found  of  considerable  interest,  as 
indicating  the  rapid  strides  which  this  wonderful  huid  is 
taking  in  her  industrial  march.  The  Annoal  contains,  besides 
-  alt  this,  numerous  diagrams,  and  a  map  of  Japan.  Separate 
6gures   are  given  for  Korea  and  other  Japanese  Provinces. 

Altogether   the  Annual  is  brimful   of    the  moat  intere^jiing 
information.     The  arrangement    of    matter  is  extremely  good, 
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and  the  get  up  of  the  volome  very  neat,  and  some  of  our 
Govemmenfc  departments,  with  their  abominably  printed 
bine  books,  might  do  worse  than  copy  the  style  of  the 
Sixteenth  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan. 

The  Real  German  Rivalry  :  Yesterday,  To-day  and  To-morrow. 
By  Sm  SwiBE  Smith,  m.p.  ll.d.,  Member  of  Advisory 
Committee  of  Royal  College  of  Art.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  Adelphi  Terrace.  1916.  pp.  80.    Price  Is.  net. 

The  anthor  deals  "  as  a  basiness  man  addressing  business 
men "  with  the  problems  which  will  arise  after  the  war,  in 
providing  employment  for  the  returned  soldiers  and  for  "  the 
great  army  of  women  who  have  replaced  men  in  many 
indostries."  He  is  also  concerned  with  the  general  question 
of  the  competition  of  British  trade  with  that  of  Gernuiqy, 
and  he  makes  a  very  powerful  plea  for  a  general  interest  in 
education  and  its  application  to  the  industrial  and  professional 
needs  of  England.  He  traces  the  growth  of  Cerman  expansion 
and  success  to  the  national  belief  in  edacation  and  the 
serionsness  with  which  it  has  been  regarded.  After  examining 
the  present  indostriat  position  in  England  he  quotes  many 
authorities  as  to  the  need  oE  increased  efficiency,  both  of 
labour  and  of  direction.  He  pleads  for  equality  of  opportunity 
to  be  given  to  all  in  every  corner  oE  the  United  Kingdom  and 
urges  the  creation  of  a  real  national  system  of  education, 
equal  to  the  task  of  fitting  young  men  and  women  for  their 
task  in  life. 

We  think  that  Sir  Swire  Smith  has  accurately  diagnosed 
the  weakness  of  Oreat  Britain  in  regard  to  industrial  competi- 
tion, that  is,  in  competition  with  such  enterprising  peoples 
as  the  Americana  and  the  Germans;  and  much  that  he  says 
about  education  is  applicable  with  still  greater  force  to  India. 
He  also  deals  briefly,  and  we  think  soundly,  with  tariff 
policy  after  the  war,  and  points  out  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  policy  for  England  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  faer 
own  trade  simply  to  injure  the  trade  -of  a  competitor.  He  is 
not  very  hopeful  that  the  Allies  will  be  able  to  find  a  common 
eeonoinie  policy.  We  may  at  least  agree  with  him  that  the 
matter  reqnires  the  deepest  enquiry  and  consideration,  and  that 
it  would  be  falsa  policy  to  attempt  permanently  to  depart 
from  sound  principles  in  order  to  grasp  at  an  economic  phantom 
which  would   speedily  dissolve   through   the   natural    forces  of 
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economio  developmeat.  A  combination  of  the  Allies  in  trade 
policT  must  be  evolved  from  careful  investigations  ami  a  gradoal 
process  of  experiment   towards  the  desired   end. 

The     New     Protectionism.     By     3.    A.    HOBSON.        London : 
T.  Fiaher  Unwin.     1916.    pp.  ix,  153.     Price  2«.  6d.  net. 

This  interesting  little  book  is  a  critical  examination  of 
New  Protectionism  advocated  at  the  Paris  Economic  Confer- 
ence, recommaading  a  scheme  of  Economic  Independence 
and  Self-snSScienoy  for  the  Allied  Nations  of  Europe  as 
Against  the  Central  Powers  which  are  now  at  war.  The 
New  Protectionists  nnder  the  false  plea  of  *  Defence  '.  wish 
to  split  Europe  into  two  hostile  camps  of  commercial  rivals 
and  this  "  economic  war  after  the  war "  is  to  be  fought 
with  the  weapons  peculiar  to  Protectionists.  This  aggressive 
program  of  national  defence  ia,  according  to  Hobson,  not 
only  foolish  but  criminal.  This  policy  of  economic  nation- 
alism in  the  name  of  defence  is  '  a  crime  against  civilisa- 
tion '  ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  entitled  "  The  Open  Door,  " 
Hobson  gives  a  constructive  program  which  would  remove 
the  causes  of  economic  antagonism  among  cations  and 
bring  about  the  new  conditions  of  international  intercourse 
on    lines     of     '  fair     competition    and     fruitful    .co-operation.' 

The  author  starts  with  fl:(posing  the  common  errors  of 
the  Protectionist  school  of  Chamberlain  and  takes  bis  reader 
along  with  him  in  showing  that  "  protection  sets  the  pro- 
ducer against  consumer  and  trade  against  trade,  locality 
against  localit}',  capital  against  labour,  land  against  both, 
and  lastly  nation  against  nation,  falsely  represented  as 
economic  corpsratious. "  With  his  usnal  clearness  and 
lucidity  of  stylo  Hobson  succeeds  in  proving  that  the  growth  , 
of  Protection  is  Ji  in  the  United  States,  France  and  Oermany 
is  due  to  th3  org-iuis3d  political  pressure  of  powerful 
manufacturers  brought  to  bear  on  their  respective  national 
governments  with  the  object  of  securing  tariffs,  bounties 
and  railroad   facilities. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  The  Tangles  of  a  Tariff",  tfae 
author  raises  the  practicAl  difficulty  of  harmonising  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  British  Isles  with  the  rest  of 
the  British  Empire ;  the  interests  of  the  Empire  with  the 
Allied  nations;  the  application  of  general  tariff  to  neutrals, 
and    the    difficulties   of    excluding    enemy    goods   which  may 
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be  usefal  tor  home  maautaotares  or  for  general  consumj)- 
tian.  Hobson  foresees  a  violeat  dUlooation  of  commerce 
and  finance  after  the  war  and  the  New  FrotectioniBta  will, 
he  hotds,  introduce  elements  of  discord  and  dissension  which 
would  end '  in  a  serious  recoil  on  the  already  damaged 
commerce  of  Great  Britain.  He  condemns  in  very  strong* 
terms  the  fallacies  underlying  the  position  which  the  New 
Ptotectioaista  intend  to  assume  and  showa  them  the  economic 
onsounduesa  of  their  position  by  facts  and  figures.  He  has 
no  pitieviee  with  the  Protectionists  of  the  old  scljool  and 
he  has  much  less  patience  with  the  New  School  of  Protection 
represented   by  the   Paris    Conference. 

As  we  read  throogh  the  booh  we  are  impressed  by  the 
general  sanity  of  the  views  of  Hobson,  who  is  oat  and  out 
a  Free  Trader  of  an  advanced  abstract  type,  and  who  has 
sincerity  of  conviction  combined  with  a  rational  interpreta- 
tion of  the  complex  conditions  created  by  the  present  War. 
He  realises  that  the  "  process  of  economic  penetration  and 
expansion  cannot  stop ",  bat  he  holds  that  it  is  possible  "  to 
eitract  from  it  .  .  .  the  poisonous  sting  of  international 
rivalry."  How  for  this  dream  of  Hobson's  is  capable  of  being 
realised,  it  is  diffioalt  to  say.  We  think  oar  author  rather 
overlooks  the.fact  that  one  result  of  the  War  will  be  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  citizen  "  defence  "  will  for  loag  remain  far 
more  important  than  "opulence."  A  great  war  naturally  leads 
to  a  revival  of  protectionism  under  the  plea  of  national 
d^enee,  which  is  justified,  we  think,  so  far  as  protection  is 
utilized  solely  for  the  public  purpose  of  developing  those 
resoarees  of  the  country  which  contribute  to  military  efficiency. 
Whilst  a  policy  of  protection  wisely  controlled  for  purely 
national  ends  will  continue  to  appeal  to  economists  in  spite 
of  Hobson 's  visions,  we  think  he  succeeds  in  making  a  very 
fur  case  against  the  rather  vague,  but  sweeping  proposals  of 
the  "  New  Protectionists "  who  assembled  in  Paris  in  June 
1916.  The  resolutions  passed  by  this  Conference  are  som- 
tnarised  in  an  Appendix. 

Although  we  doabt  whether  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free 
trade  can  be  maintained  so  long  as  any  liability  to  future  War 
remuns,  Hobson's  "  New  Protectionism "  is  certainly  a  book 
which  should  not  be  lightly  passed  over.  We  commend 
it  to  our  readers  'as  a  coiitroversial  writing  of  a  high  order 
ol  merit. 
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The  Cost  of  War:  and  ways  of  redncing  it  suggested  b; 
ecoQomic  theory.  A  Lecture  by  F.  T.  Edgewobth,  h.a., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Oiford.  Oxford :  University  Press, 
1915.    pp.  48.     Price  Is.  net. 

Professor  Edgeworth  in  bis  usual  inimitable  style  -throws 
valuable  suggestiooB  for  reducing  the  cost  of  war,  of  coarse 
mainly  ss  nn  economist  and  not  as  a  stateeman.  He  extends 
the  money  costs  of  war,  to  include  not  only  the  national 
expenditure,  but  also  the  indirect  loss  of  national  income 
consequent  on  the  dislocation  of  production  and  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  capital  fund  accumulated  in  peace  time  for 
production.  Some  authors  have  also  estimated  and  included 
the  loss  of  living  capital  and  the  whole  coat  of  preparing  for 
war  in  times  of  peace — thus  making  the  money  cost  of  war 
something  colossal  and  immeasurable.  '  It  must  not  be 
supposed  however ',  says  Professor  Edgeworth,,  '  that  sugges- 
tions   for  reducing   the  cost  are   unavailing'. 

He  elaborates  at  some  length  the  conception  of  capital, 
'  involving  the  element  of  time '  (Jevons)  and  repreaeots  the 
process  of  production  and  consumption  as  being  a  continuous 
jfiow — a  stream  descending  through  the  successive  stages  of 
production  from  raw  materials  to  halE-mauufactured  goods, 
on  to  finished  goods  fit  for  consumption,  back  again  to 
re-creation  of  wealth  by  replenishing,  throt^h  distribution, 
the  agents  of  production.  This  system  of  capital,  in  response 
to  the  demand,  furnishes  superfious  luxuries  as  well  as 
necessaries;  and  the  arrangements  for  financiug  a  war,  in  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Edgeworth,  shonld  be  saoh  as  wilt  divert 
labor  and  capital  from  the  production  of  luxuries  and  leave 
the  existing  channels  of  production  otherwise  as  little  impaired 
as  possible,  so  that  at  the  termination  of  war  a  readjustment 
may  t^e  place  with  least  work  and  waiting. 

At  the  close  of  his  lecture  the  Professor  suggests  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  committee  concerned  with  ecotiomie 
preparation  of  war  as  distinguished  from  its  financial 
preparation.  This  aspect  of  war  should  be  mode  the  special 
object  of  scientific  ol^ervatioa  and  analysis;  and  some  such 
methods  as  have  been  adopted  in  averting  coofiicts  between 
labor  and  capital  might,  he  thinks,  be  applied  to  disputes 
between  nations — disputes  tbat  are  called  political,  bat  aro 
often   largely  economic. 
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Balance  of  the  Gold  Standard  Besebve  in  India  and 
IN.  England  on  the  Last  day  of  each  month 


Held  in  the  following  form 


1.  Oold  in  India 

S  Cash  placed  by  Sec.  of 
State  at  short  notice 

S.  British  and  Calonial  secu- 
rities (valne  as  at  Slet 
March,  1917) 

4.  Seouritiei;  since  purcbased 
(at  cost  price) 

Total 


aOtb  June 
1917 

81.t  July 
1917 

Slat  August 
1917 

£ 

£ 

£ 

47,000 
6.024,860 

ss.ooo 

6,022,888 

45,000 
6,000,048 

17,157,084 

17,280,010 

16,742,681 

9,086,705 

0,488,692 

10,192,856 

82,667,749 

82,784,646 

82,980,480 

Balances  he'ld  in  cash  in  the  G^ovebnhent  Civil  Treasuries 
and  at  credit  of  government  in  the  frgbidency  banes 

AND   THEIR   BRANCHES — BaNE   RaTES— EXCHANGE — SILVER,   EJC. 


Year 

80th  June 

Stst  July 
Kt. 

81sl  August 

Bj. 

B.. 

1916 

17,41,64,000 

21,04,96,000 

22,86.67,000 

1916 

18,22,74,000 

20,41,61,000 

18,29,65,000 

1917 

89,60,62,000 

86,96,81,000 

26,48,44,000 

Bank-Rates 

80th  June 
per  cmtl 

3l3t  July 
veremt 

aiat  August 
per  cent 

Bank  of  Bengal 

6 

6    ■ 

0 

Do.     Bombay 

6 

6 

6 

Do.     Idadras 

8 

8 

7 

Do.    Englauil 

6 

6 

6 

Exchange  Bales 

..     d. 

t.     d. 

s.    d. 

On  Demand 

'    *a 

>     4 

'    »i 

Telegraphic  Transfere 

1  4 

1  4 

1     4| 

8  months' 

1     4i 

1  *l 

1     »* 

6  months' 

1     4S 

1  »! 

1     6| 

Government  Paper(8i  p.c.) 

66-8  to  66-14 

06-2  to  66-8 

68-8 

Bar  silver 

SOid 

89l.i 

iOd 

„Goo<^lc 
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AB«TUAtTfi    OF    THE    ACCOUNTS   OF    THE    DEPAHTMENT    OF    ISSnK 

OF  Paper  Cubbency,  1917 


— 

• 

SOlh  Jum 

81st  Jul}- 

81at  August 

Ri. 

Bs. 

B». 

Total  amount  of  notes 
in  circuliition ' 

98,28i6S,llS 

99,81:21,395 

106,16:26,650 

Dahict' 

Nil 

mi 

mi 

RESERVE 

Coin  and  Bullion 

. 

In  India:— 

Bilvei-  coin 

19,66;88,428 

26,92:18,788 

28,66:05,801 

Gold       coin       and 
UulUon 

7,10;32.046 

7,27:10,150 

1'2,21:67,76» 

Silver  Bullion  under 
coiuage 

.6S;11,226 

47:59,226 

45:48,069 

/h  England:— 

Gold  coin  and  bullion 

4,8OM,0OO 

4,42:50.000 

2,55:00,000 

Securities              (at 
pnrchafle  price)  :— 

Held  in  India 

0,99;99,94e 

9,99:99,946 

9,99:99,946 

Held  in  England    ... 

61,17;62,975 

61,47:94,900 

51,48:08,671 

Total  Reserre 

98,97:84,615 

99,67:88,010 

106,86:20,150 

Deduct^ 

9:10,600 

26:11,716 

a);98,60« 

Net  Total  Reserve... 

98,38:6S,11S 

99,81:81,296 

106,16:26,680 

'  Figures  to  the  left  of  the  semi-ctdou  indicate  the  number  of  UMtt. 
'Deduct — withdrawn    from    circulation  by    Foreign   Circles  and  id 
course  of  remittance  to  circles  of  Issue. 

'Deduct — Amount  due  on  Bills  drawn  by  one  oirolfl  on  anothw. 
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SOUTH  INDIAN  ECONOMICS^ 

GILBEET  SLATEE,  D.So.,  m.a. 

tJNIVJiRSITY    OP    MADRAS 


It  is  well  for  me  to  explain  in  tlie  beginning  that 
the  word  *  Sooth  India '  in  my  title  means  the  sonth- 
eastem.  corner  of  the  peninsula  lying  sonth  and 
past  ol  the  railway  line  from  Madras  through  the 
Falghat  Gap  to  Cochin.  I  have  only  lived  in  India 
Bince  December  1915,  and  while  one  of  my  duties 
is  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras 
and  the  States  which  come  within  the  geographical 
sphere  of  the  University  of  Madras,  I  have  begun  my 
journeys  in  the  corner  mentioned,  and  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  visit  the  northern  part  of  the  Presidency 
and   the   State   of  Hyderabad. 

For  many  years  two  economic  questions  relating 
to  India  have  excited  my  concern.  At  different  periods 
we  have  had  harrowing  details  in  England  of  Indian 
famines;  and  the  question  has  pressed  upon  my  mind 
to  what  extent  the  causes  of  famines  have  been  purely 
the  failure    of   monsoons  or   other  climatic  jnisfortunee, 

1  Delivered  in  Bombaj  oa  the  30l1i  Jul;,  1917,  , .  , 
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and  to  what  extent  they  are  the  consetluence  of  poverty 
among  the  people  which  prevents  tbem  from  having 
sufficient  resources  to  survive  a  failure  of  crops. 

When  it  became  known  in  England  that  it  was 
estimated  that  the  average  Indian  income  was  only 
about  £2  per  head,  this  question  was  to  some  extent 
answered,  but  one  was  faced  with  the  further  questioD 
as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  this  intensity  of  poverty, 
exceeding  that  to  be  fonnd  in  any  other  civilized  country. 

To  this  question  an  answer  was  readily  supplied 
thtough  the  spokesmen  of  Indian  opinion  who  made 
their  views  generally  known  in  England.  We  were 
told  that  Indian  poverty  wag  due  to  the  esaetious  of 
the  land  revenae, .that  its  amount  was  so  heavy  as  to 
crnsh  the  peasants  into  jxiverty,  and  that  periodical 
resettlements  took  away  from  the  peasant  all  feelyig  of 
security  and  caused  him  to  shi-ink  from  expending 
labor  and  capital  on  improving  his  holding,  and  that 
the  remedy  for  Indian  poverty  was  to  extend  Perma- 
nent  Settlement   over   the   whole   land. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  found  it  hard  to  credit 
this  explanation  even  in  England ;  and  that  the  system 
of  permanent  settlement,  particularly  as  carried  out 
in  Bengal,  appeared  to  me  to  have  all  the  vices  of  our 
landlord  system  in  England,  which  practically  all 
people  except  the  landlords  themselves  are  agreed  is 
in  need  of  very  drastic  reform,  and  of  reform  which 
would  make  it  much  more  similar  to  the  ryotwari 
system  with  periodical  resettlement.  However  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  if  the  land  revenue  exacted  were  so 
high  as  to  exceed  the  economic  rent  of  the  land,  or 
if  it  were  levied  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  the  ryot 
of  any  motive  of  improving  the  land  it  must  be 
disastrous,  and  a  potent  cause  of  poverty  in  India, 
The  question  was,  whether  these  things  were  so  as  a 
matter  of  actual  fact  ? 
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Almost  imniediately  I  came  to  Madras  I  had  my 
first  conversation  on  the  snbject.  I  aaked  a  man  it  he 
were  a  land  owner.  He  told  me  that,'^while  living  in 
Madras  he  owned  tea  acres  of  wet  land  in  his  native 
\'illage,  that  he  had  let  tbese  to  his  brother-in-law,  and 
that,  thongh  an  absentee  landlord  doing  nothing  to 
the  land  and  nndertating  no  responsibility  except  that 
of  paying  the  land  tax,  he  received  ^and  retained  for 
himself   six   tiiiiss   the    amount  of   the   kist. 

The  first  village  that  I  visited  showed  a  similar 
result.  The  chief  land  owner  who  owned  about  400 
acres,  and'  let  out  about  200  acres,  told  me  that  the 
average  rent  received  was  Rs  80  per  acre  and  the 
average  kist  Bs  5  per  acre.  Similar  information  was 
received  in  every  other  place  I  visited ;  and  I  have 
ascertained  that  the  average  rent  received  by  a  land- 
lord who  has  done  at  his  own  expense  no  improvement 
whatsoever  to  the  land  is  five  times  the  kist  throughout 
the  districts  that  I  include  under  the  term  *  South 
India '.  Kor  have  I  found  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
Settlement  Officers  ignore;!  the  instructions  which  are 
given  to  them  by  the  Government  of  exempting 
improvements  made  by  the  pattadar  from  consideration 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  kist.  Thus  for 
example  in  one  village  when  I  asked  what  the  kist 
was  the  villagers  told  me  it,  was  Rs  1-8-0  per  acre; 
when  I  asked  what  rent  the  pattadar  received  from  the 
sub-tenant  they  told  me  Rs  40  per  acre.  This  was 
dry  land  improved  by  sinking  of  wells.  When  I  passed 
out  of  British  India  into  the  State  of  Travancore  and 
discussed  the  subject  of  land  revenue  with  students  in 
the  Maharaja's  College,  they  told  me  that  the  Travancore 
svstem  was  identical  with  the  British  system,  but  that 
the  kist  was  so  moderate  as  not  to  be  oppressive  as  it 
was  in  British  India.  I  then  met  an  official  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Travancore  (Jovernment, 
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and  asked  him  what  kist  they  levied  on  the  wot  hinds  in 
the  village  in  which  we  happened  to  be.  He  told  me  that 
was  Be  26  per  acre.  Kow  the  maximam  kist  in  the 
Madras  presidency  is  Bs22-8  per  acre.  I  quite  agree 
that  the  Travancore  assessment  is  bo  moderate  that  it 
is  not  injurious  or  oppressive;  but  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  same -is  the  fact  also  with  regard 
to  the  Madras  assessment.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  pressure  of  land  revenue  in  those,  parts  of  India 
which  I  have  seen  is  in  any  way  an.  explanation  of 
Indian   poverty. 

If  however  the  cause  of  Indian  poverty  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the'  explanation  generally  o£fered  to  os, 
what  is  the  true  explanation  ?  And  further  in  what 
directions  should  we  look  for  some  remedy,  or  at  least 
some  palliative?  Please  note  that  I  do  not  profess 
to  give  any  full  or  adequate  answer  to  these  questions. 
I  only  propose  to  offer  you  some  remarks  based  upon 
my   own  observations. 

South  India  is  to  such  an  extent  an  agricultural 
country  that  almost  the  whole  population  is  either 
directly  employed  in  agriculture,  or  supported  by  agri- 
cnltnre  at  only  one  remove.  There  are  some  consider- 
able mills  and  factories  in  the  city  of  Madras.  There 
are  cotton  mills  also  in  Coimbatore,  Madura,  Ambasa- 
mudram  and  Tutieorin ;  .there  are  important  bodies  of 
hand-loom  weavers  and  workers  in  other  handicrafts 
in  various  towns  and  villages.  But  out  of  the  popula- 
tion which  is  not  directly  employed  in  agriculture, 
the  great  majority  consists  of  craftsmen  who  serve 
the  agricnlturists  in  the  village,  of  traders  who  deal 
in  agricultural  produce,  or  vakils  whose  income  is 
derived  from  disputes  about  land,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  other  people  who  are,  as  I  said,  dependent 
on  agriculture  at  one  remove  only.  Hence  the 
prosperity  of  South   India  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
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the  efficiency  with  which  agricultural  work  is  done. 
Where  the  average  worker  prociuces  a  high  output,  it 
is  possible  for  the  average  Income  to  be  high ;  where 
the  average  output  of  the  worker  is  very^mall  the 
average  income  must  necessarily  be  very  low.  The 
first  thing  therefore  that  one  naturally  inquires  into 
is  the  amount  of  work  done  in  a  day  by  the  agi-i- 
cultaral  worker. 

I  watched  with  amazement  the  harvesters  at  work 
in  the  paddy  field.  They  squatted  on  the  gronnd  and 
each  man  grasped  with  his  hand  the  stalks  of  paddy 
that  came  from  one  root  and  severed  them  close  to 
the  ground  with  a  blow  from  the  sickle.  He  then 
gently  deposited  the  bundle  behind  him,  shuffled  a  few 
inches,  still  squatting,  and  repeated  the  operation.  I, 
asked  how  many  men  it  took  to  cut  an  acre  in  a  day.  Thp 
answer  was  eight,  and  that  women  were  necessary  in 
addition  to  carry  the  crop  to  the  threshing  floor.  This 
was  in  South  Arcot.  In  Mysore  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bangalore  I  was  told  that  it  was  the  custom  for 
women  to  cut  the  corn  and  for  men  to  carry  it,  and 
that  there  it  took  15  women  a  day  to  cut  one  acre. 
Now  in  England  when  we  cut  corn  we  do  it  by  machinery, 
and  one  man  driving  a  cutting  and  binding  machine 
can,  I  believe,  quite  easily  cut  and  bind  six  acres  in  a 
day.  But  if  we  put  this  aside  and  compare  instead 
harvesting  in  England  as  it  was  before  machinery  came 
into  use,  when  corn  was  cut  with  the  scythe,  one  man 
would  cut  ordinarily  between  one  and  two  acres  per 
day.  Agricultural  operations  are  very  varied  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  make  any  fair  comparison  between 
the  efficiency  of  Indian  agricultural  labor  and  English. 
But  making  a  very  hazardous  estimate  I  should  say 
that  the  produce  of  an  English  agricultural  laborer's  day's 
work  is  about  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Indian,  this 
English  superiority  being  due  partly  to  the  Englishman's 
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greater  aize  aad  mascniar  strength,  partly  to  the  colder 
climate  which  makes  energetic  labor  more  possible, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  methods, 
of  working  expedition  and  efficiency  have  been  more 
sought  after  in  England;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  labor  has  the  assistance  of  more  effective 
tools  and  a  much  larger  equipment  of  machinery.  I 
have  said  this  estimate  of  one-tenth  is  a  very  rongh 
one,  but  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Harold  Mann, 
Principal  of  the  Poona  Agricultaral  College,  I  aske<l 
him  to  form  a  similar  estimate  and  he  confirmed 
my  guess. 

I  may  here  say  that  I  am  anxious  to  collect  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  English 
and  Indian  labor  when  they  can  be  fairly  comjjared. 
The  most  favorable  comparisons  I  have  yet  fotlnd  are 
as  follows.  I  was  shown  over  the  Buckingham  Mills 
in  Madras  by  the  Manager,  who  is  a  Lancashire  man. 
Now  the  Buckingham  Mills  have  first  class  machinery, 
and  are  very  efficiently  managed,  and  the  manager 
informed  me  that  the  output  in  the  weaving  sheds  of 
a  day's  labor  was  as  compared  with  Lancashire  in 
the  proportion  of  1  :  2i.  Here  we  have  Indian  and 
English  labor  competing  on  level  terms,  each  being 
assisted  by  machinery  of  equal  efficiency.  Next  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Madeley,  8i>ecial  Engineer  of 
the  Corporation  of  Madras,  who  has  much  to  do  with 
the  supervision  of  excavating  work,  that  three  Ubravar 
sets,  each  set  comprising  one  man  and  one  woman, 
do  on  an  average  the  same  amount  of  work  in  "a  day 
as  two  English  navvies.  If  we  reckon  one  Ubravar 
woman  to  be  half  a  man,  as  she  earns  half  the  wage, 
three  sets  are  equivalent  to  4i  men  and  we  get  the 
same  ratio  of  efficiency  here  as  in  the  weaving  shed, 
ii>,,  \ :  2i.  The  tools  and  methods  used  by  the  Ubravar 
are   different   from   those  used    by   the    English    navvy. 
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BDt  Mr.  Madeley  is  of  opiuion  that  they  are  of  about 
eqnaJ  efficiency,  and  do  not  iavohe  any  greater  waste 
of  muscular  effort. 

But  next  notice  that  tlic  laud  of  South  India  is 
partly  wet  and  partly  dry.  Of  the  wet  land  very 
little  produces  three  crops  a  year,  some  two  crops  a 
year,  hot  most  only  one  crop.  On  one  crop  land 
agricultnral  operations  arc  practically  confined  to  about 
foui'  montlis  in  the  year,  on  two  crop  lands  to  about 
seven  months  in  the  year ;  on  dry  lauds  to  about  six 
months  in  the  year.  Taking  the  land  of  South  India 
k11  round  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  average  there  is 
agricultnral  work  for  the  agriculturist  for  about  five- 
twelfths  of  his  possible  working  time.  For  the  rest  of 
the  year  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do.  As  a  rule  there 
are  no  subsidiary  industries  in  which  the  agriculturist 
tan  be  profitably  employed  when  his  work  is  not 
wanted  on  the  land.  Now  in  my  old  studies  in 
English  economic  history  I  came  -to  the  conclusion  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  deplorable  deterioration  in  the 
economic  condition  of  the  English  agi'icultural  laborer 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  fact 
tbiit  the  industry  of  handspinning,  which  had  been  a 
subsidiary  industry  of  the  agricultural  classes,  was  . 
killed  by  machine  competition.  I  am  inclined  to 
susjwct  that  there  may  have  been  in  more  recent 
years  a  serious  deterioration  of  prosperity  of  the 
agricnltural  classes  of  South  India  for  the  same  reason, 
thongh  it  may  have  been  counterbalanced  or  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  other  causes  operating  to  the  benefit 
of  the  agriculturist,  as  improved  communications,  better 
demand,  etc.  Notice  that  a  persistence  of  weaving,  when 
the  weavers  use  machine  spun  yarn,  does  not  fulfil 
the  same  purpose.  The  weaver  commonly  is  a  weaver  ' 
only,  and  the  ordinary  agricultural  man  cannot  occupy 
jdie  days  by  taking  to  the  loom.    JBut  when  handspinning 
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was  practiBed  I  believe,  that  in  India  as  in  England 
it  was  a  subsidiary  occupation  of  agricultural  families. 
We  have  next  a  third  caase  of  agricultural  poverty 
which  I  may  exemplify  by  a  particular  example.  In 
a  village  near  Falni  I  had  a  conversation  with  an 
elderly  ryot  who  was  one  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of 
his  village.  He  told  me  that  he  owned  four  acres  of 
wet  land  which  he  vahied  very  highly  and  eight  acres  of 
dry  land  which  had  but  little  value.  In  that  particu- 
lar village  the  rainfall  is  small  and  the  soil  is  a  some- 
what  barren  red  earth,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
dty  land  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  of  very  little  value. 
Up  to  the  age  of  fifty  he  kept  clear  of  debt;  in  the 
following  ten  years  he  had  accumulated  debts,  which, 
with  the  help  of  nnfoHunate  litigation  and  compound 
interest,  had  swelled  to  Rs  4000.  He  told  me  that 
usually  the  whole  produce  of  his  four  acres  was  required 
to  feed  his  family,  and  that  he  had  no  rice  to  send  to 
the  market  to  pay  his  kist  or  the  interest  on  his  debt. 
As  his  family  including  sons,  danghters-in-law,  and 
grand-children  numbered  twenty-five  people  yon  can 
see  that  the  statement  is  a  perfectly  credible  one. 
Now  consider  when  this  man  dies,  his  four  acres 
of  wet  land  and  eight  acres,  of  dry  must  be 
divided  between  his  five  sons  equally,  and  they  will 
probably  have  also  in  turn  grand  children  as  well 
as  children  to  support  in  considerable  numbers.  How 
then  can  the  descendents  do  otherwise  than  fall 
into  deeper  and  deeper  poverty  ?  As  long  as  •  under 
Hindu  law  a  holding  must  be  divided  equally  between 
sons,  and  somewhat  similarly  under  Muhammadan  law 
which  makes  provision  for  widows  and  daughters, 
and  all  the  heirs  cling  to  their  portion  of  land,  there 
is  a  continual  drift  towards  a  more  and  more  minute 
subdivision  of  land,  till  a  large  proportion  of  the 
holders  have  so  little  land  that  they  cannot  utiUse  tbjeir 
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labor  OQ  it  properly  even  nnder  conditions  that  I  have 
already  pointed  ont,  tv>.,  small  ontput  of  a  day's  work 
and  sidkU  number  of  working  days  in  the  year.  Hence, 
patting  these  three  causes  together,  we  may  say  that  the 
Indian  agriculturist  suffers  in  an  extreme  degree  from 
what  the  English  economist  calls  *'  chronic  under- 
employment " ;  and  that  they  necessarily  result  in  very 
low  income,  not  only  for  the  agricnltnrist,  but  also  for 
the  bulk  of  non-agricnUnrists  who  are  in  the  main 
dependent  upon  agriculture.  This  it  appears  to  me  is 
the  most  important  cause  of  the  lowness  of  income 
which  prevails   in    South   India. 

We  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  possible  remedies. 
The  general  line  of  policy  it  appears  to  me  to  be  in- 
dicated is  that  the  people  themselveB  sbonld  be  stimu- 
lated to  tbink  abbnt  their  economic  coaditioa  and 
form  their  own  plans  for  improving  their  status.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction,  which  is  a  purely  preliminary 
one,  should  be  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
elementary  education,  the  employment  of  much  better 
teachers  at  a  higher  remuneration  who  should  aim  not 
merely  at  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but 
at  developing  the  general  intelligence,  initiative  and 
character  of  the  children. 

Next  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  system  of  education  which  is 
based,  and  in  my  opinion  rightly  based,  on  the  study  of 
English,  there  shonld  be  side  by  side  with  this  a 
continual  development  of  technical  education  given 
thioogh  the  medium  of  the  vernacular,  and  that  this 
form  of  education  should  be  allowed  to  expand  just 
88  fully  and  rapidly  as  the  demand  for  it  grows. 
The  ground  having  been  thus  prepared  it  shonld  be 
posiiible  to  make  a  direct  economic  advance  through 
the  fostering  of  scientific  agriculture,  of  village  indns-     , 
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tries  which  should  be  subsidiary  to  agi-iculture,  and  also 
the  development  of  great  urban  industries  like  the 
cotton  industry  of  Bombay  which  would  offer  an  alter- 
native means  of  living  to  those  whose  villages  are 
overcrowded. 

The  above  are  general  views,  but  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  you  if  I  go  into  some  details  with  regard 
to  the  opportunities  for  definite  progress  in  the  parti- 
cular  area  that  I  am  speaking  of. 

(1)  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is*  a  magnificent 
field  open  for  an  oil  industry.  South  India  produces 
in  great  abundance  many  sources  of  food  oils  as 
ground  nut,  gingelly,  coconut,  besides  cotton  seed, 
which  supplies  the  best  cooking  oil,  and  castor  and 
other  plants  which  supply  valuable  medicinal  oils. 
However,  -the  not  or  seed  which  prodnces  the  oil  is 
itself  exported  largely  and  the  oil  cake  is  lost  to 
the  country,  and  by  exporting  your  cake  you  are  ex- 
porting the  fertility  of  the^soil.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  information  that  great  developments  in  this  direc- 
tion are  planned. 

(2)  We  have  in  some  parts,  as  you  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bombay,  great  opportunities  for  deve- 
lopment of  hydro-electric  power,  although  not  under 
conditions  as  favorable  for  easy  exploitation.  '  Never- 
theless there  is  in  this  a  great  asset  probably  capable 
of  a  very  profitable  development. 

(3)  There  are  in  different  parts  of  South  India 
great  deposits  of  valuable  iron  ore,  the  best  known 
being  close  to  Salem.  The  difficnlty  in  their  exploitation 
is  the  lack  of  coal.  But  probably  this  difficulty  could 
be  circumvented  by  the  development  of  forestry,  which 
would  supersede  tbe  scrub  jungle  with  more  piofitable 
timber  and  enable  adequate  supplies  of  charcoal  to  be 
obtained.  Many  other  advantages  would  follow  from 
the  development  of  scientific  afforestation.   ^,         , 
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(4)  Madras  claims  the  honour  of  providing  in  Sir 
Frederick  Kieholson  the  great  pioneer  of  Indian  co- 
operative credit  banking.  Much  however  has  to  be 
done  before  the  credit  banks  ai'e  sufficiently  developed 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
ryots  to  apply  to  exorbitant  money  lenders.  Further. 
the  co-operative  credit  banking  is  in  my  opinion  only 
oae  of  the  developments  of  banking  which  are  necessai-y 
to  fully  utilise  and  develop  the  capital  resources  in 
tlie  sers'ice  of  agriculture  and   other  industries. 

(5)  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  making  of 
roads  and  railways.  But  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done.  Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  village  in 
the  black  cotton  earth  district  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  nearest  metalled  highroad. 
The  economic  benefit  to  sach  a  village  of  a  good 
connecting  road  can  be  worked  out  in  actual  figures 
of  increased  efficiency  of  oxen  and  is  far  greater  than 
the  necessary   cost. 

(6)  I  understand  that  when  Lord  Pentland  first 
became  Governor  of  Madras,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  something  to  improve  the  cows ;  and  after  some  four 
years  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  first  steps  which 
will  probably  not  reach  their  full  utility  in  less  than 
a  hundred  years.  A  good  Madras  cow  will  yield  about 
five  times  as  much  milk  as  many  of  the  cows  used  in 
some  country  districts;  but  then  a  good  Madras  cow 
will  not  yield  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  milk  supplied 
by  a  good  English  cow.  The  possibility  for  improve- 
ment here  is  very  great  and  in  my  opinion  an  increased 
SQpply  of  milk  would  have  a  very  definite  resnlt  in 
increasing  the  physical  vigor  of  the  rising  generation. 

(7)  The  last  subject  on  which  I  must  touch  is  a 
very  delicate  one.  It  is  notorious  that  there  has  been, 
a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  the  most  southerly 
part   of    India .  over    the    adulteration    of    cotton.     A 
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great  injury  has  resnlied  to  the  ryots  in  the  same 
district  through  the  adulteration  of  senna.  The  reviving 
indigo  industry  is  also  exposed  to  danger  from  a 
similar  cause.  It  is  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  recognised 
that  the  experience  of  Europe,  during  the  period  in 
which  commerce  and  maanfacture  were  carried  on  by 
very  small  men,  was  that  safeguards  against  adultera- 
tion were  urgently  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  very 
merchants  and  manufacturers  themselves.  When  new 
industries  were  founded  in  England  by  craftsmen 
migrating  from  the  continent,  the  first  petition  that 
these  craftsmen  made  to  the  Government  was  com- 
monly that  they  should  be  allowed  to  form  a  Gild, 
and  to  appoint  officers  to  enforce  good  material,  good 
workmanship  and  good  measure.  They  knew  that  the 
prosperity  of  their  trade  depended  upon  the  prestige 
of  their  goods  and  that  the  tem])tation  to  any  single 
producer  to  lower  the  quality  was  very  great.  The 
same  thing  has  been  discovered  by  agriculturists.  Thus, 
for  example,  practically  every  farmer  in  Denmark  who 
keeps  hens  belongs  to  the  Danish  Egg  Export  Association 
and  every  egg  is  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
the  village  where  it  was  collected  and  the  farmer  who 
supplied  it.  If  my  wife  in  Oxford  goes  to  the  grocer's 
shop  and  buys  a  dozen  eggs  and  subsequently  dis- 
covers that  one  of  the  dozen  is  a  bad  one  she  need 
only  to  send  back  to  the  grocer  the  portion  of  shell 
which  has  the  mark  on  it,  and  she  is  supplied  with 
another  egg  instead,  and  the  mark  is  reported  to  HiUl, 
and  from  Hnl!  to  Copenhagen,  and  the  Danish  farmer 
who  supplied  the  bad  egg  is  fined  heavily  enough  to 
teach  him  to   be  more  carefnl  in  future. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  eco- 
nomic advance  will  be  most  surely  and  rapidly 
effected  by  cooperation  between  the  people  and  the 
Cktvernment,    that    it    is    a    common  interest  of  both, 
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and  that  a  feeling  of  mntaal  trust  between  the  people 
aod  the  Oovemment  is  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which 
economic  progress  alone  can  thrive. 

[Note. — Since  this  lectnre  was  given  I  have  collected 
hirther  information  with  regard  to  relative  outputs  of 
a  day's  labor  in  India  and  English  under  similar 
conditions.  The  ratio  of  Indian  to  English  output 
varies  from  about  7  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  or  over. 
I  have  also  obtained  evidence  which  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  reason  why  a  day's  work  in  har- 
vesting produces  so  email  a  result  in  some  districts 
is  that  the  resident  labor  force  required  to  complete 
transplantation  if  paddy  in  the  proper  season,  and 
therefore  available  for  other  agricnltural  operations,  is 
80  large  that  there  is  no  need  to  be  expeditions   over 


An  instance  is  given  above  in  which  the  rent 
received  by  a  pattadar  is  twentysix  times  as  much  as 
the  kist.  T  his  is  easily  surpassed  by  a  village  in  South 
Arcot  where  dry  land  assessed  at  Bs.  3  per  acre,  when 
provided  with  wells  and  used  for  tobacco  growing,  is 
leased  for  Rs.  300  per  acre,  and  sells  at  Rs.  6,000 
per  acre. — G.S.] 
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A  VIGNETTE 
FROM    PETER   MUNDY 

E.  A.  MOLONY,  i.c.s. 

COMMISSIONER,  AGRA 

As  in  so  many  other  matters  so  also  in  the 
matter  of  famine  there  always  has  been  and  probably 
always  will  remain  an  ineradicable  tendency  to  mag- 
■  uify'  the  past  and  depreciate  the  present.  The  result 
of  this  tendency  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
officials  responsible  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of 
famines  naturally  think  that  it  is  better  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  and  in  doubtful  cases  classify  a  crop 
failure  as  scarcity  and  scarcity  as  famine  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  underestimating  the  gravity  of 
the   situation   and   of   starting   relief  too  late. 

There  is  therefore  no  cause  for  surprise  when  we 
find  that  the  .  number  of  scarcities  and  famines  offici- 
ally recognised  does  not  diminish.  The  public  consci- 
ence is  now  more  alert  and  wouUt  not  tolerate 
conditions  that  in  previous  years  would  have  passed 
without  comment. 

It  will  therefore  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider 
the  record  of  a  famine  which  occurred  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Shahjahan  from  which  we  may  draw 
deductions  as  to  whether  of  late  years  we  have  been 
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traTelling  on  the  right  road,  whether  we  have  made 
progresB  and  whether  we  can  yet  catch  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  goal  at  which  we  are  aiming  namely 
the  total  prevention  of  famine. 

A  perasal  of  the  account  recorded  by  Mr.  Peter 
Mnndy  leaves  ns  with  good  cause  for  satisfaction 
that  we  have  advanced  so  far  since  his  time  and 
gives  ns  every  ground  for  feeling  that  we  are  pro- 
gressiog  on  the  right  lines  and  that  if  we  continue 
on  our  present  course  without  slackening  our  efforts  we 
shall  some  day  arrive  at  the  mnch  to  be  desired  goal. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hakloyt  Society  for  edit- 
ing and  printing  the  travels  6f  Mr.  Peter  Mundy 
who  served  in  India  from  September  1628  to  Febru- 
ary 1633  as  a  factor  of  the  East  India  Company. 
During  this  period  Mnndy  travelled  from  Sorat  to 
Agra  via  Bnrhanpur,  from  Agra  throngh  Aligarh  to 
the  Ganges,  from  Agra  to  Patna  and  back  and  then 
again  from  Agra  via  Ajmere  and  Ahmadabad  to  Surat. 

The  first  mention  of  the  famine  in  his  journal  is 
given  in   the  following  words: — 

"About  the  tyme  of  our  departure  for  Agra  began 
a  famine,  the  secondary  cawse  thereof  the  want  of 
rayne  this  last  season,  and  '  much  feared  will  prove 
very  greivous,  poore  people  begininge  to  die  for  want 
of  sustenance.     God  shewe  mercie  on  all  men". 

We  cull  the  following  remarks  abont  the  famine 
from   the   same  journal. 

lielatioii  VI 
A  jonmey  from  Suratt  in  Guzaratt  (Gujarat)  to 
Agra  in  Hindostan,  whether  Peter  Mnndy  -and  John 
Yard  were  enordered  and  sent  by  the  worahipfuU 
Thomas  Rastell,  President  Etts.  Councell,  to  assist 
Mr.  William  Fremlen  there  resideinge  in  the  honour- 
able companies  affaires,  as  followeth. 
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The  11th  November,  1630.  Wee  'departed  from 
Saratt  att  eveniuge,  and*  that  night  came  to  Camwarra 
(Khnmbaria)  (3  conrse),  where  wee  mett,  as  wee 
expected,  one  Mirza  Mahmad  Saphee  (Mirza  Mahmnd 
Safi),  a  PeraiaD,  travellinge  to  Brampore  (BnrhaDpar) 
to  the  Kinge,  imto  whoine  the  President  had  recom- 
mended Qs  for  otir  better  safetye  and  accomodation  in 
soe  hazardoas  a  tyme ;  for  there  was  a  great  famine 
began,  canseiuge  the  highwayes  to  be  as  it  were 
nnpassable  for  Theevea  and  other  whoe  infested  it,  not 
so  mach  for  desure  of  riches  as  for  gratne  ett.  food. 

Tlie  Uth  November,  1630.  Wee  came  to  Kirka 
(7  conrse),  a  poore  Towne,  halfe  bnmt  upp  and 
almost  voyd  of  Inhabitants,  the  most  part  fledd,  the 
rest  dead,  lyetng  in  the  streets   and   on  the  Tombes. 

The  16th  November,  1630.  In  the  morning  wee 
departed  from  thence,  and  that  eveninge  wee  came 
to  Daytd. 

Children  sold  or  given  away 

In  this  place  the  men  and  weomen  were  driven 
to  that  extremitie  for  want  of  food  that  they  sold 
their  children  for  12d.  ,6d.  and  pence  a  peece;  yea, 
and  to  give  them  away  to  any  that  would  take  them, 
with  manye  thancks,  that  soe  they  might  preserve 
them  alive,  although  they  were  sure  never  to  see 
them  againe. 

The  18th  November,  1630.  From  Baadore  wee 
came  to  Netherbarre  (Nandurbar),  (12  course),  a 
greate  place,  where  wee  were  much  troubled  to  finde  a 
roome  convenient  for  om-  litle  Tent,  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  dead  bodyes  that  lay  scattered  in  and 
about  the  Towne.  Att  last  wee  tooke  np  our  lodg- 
inge  amooge  the  Tombes.  This  place  Miiza  chose 
for  UB,  whoe   alsoe  invited   us  to  dine   todaye. 

1  Caant^Eoi,  which  is  tatoi  m  i^pmiituitelf  «qiuJ  («  ll  Ea^toli  milw. 
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The  19th  November,  1630.  Heere  wee  stayed  ail 
day,  where  Mirza  supplied  himselfe  with  gome  need- 
ful) pi'ovision  for  his  Company  e,  there  heing  to 
be  had  heere,  although  att  unreasonable  rates.  All 
this  day  oar  noses  were  infested  and  our  hodyes 
almost  infected  with  a  most  noysome  smell,  which 
after  search,  wee  found  to  come  from  a  great  pitt, 
wherein  were  throwne  30  or  40  |>ersons,  men,  weo- 
inen  and  children,  old  and  younge  confusedly  tumb- 
led in  together  without  order  or  coveringe,  a  miser- 
able and  most  undeceut  spectacle.  Noe  lessc  lament- 
able was  it  to  see  the  poore  people  scrapeiage  on 
the  dunghills  for  food,  yea  in  the  very  excrements  of 
beasts,  as  horses,  o^eu,  etts.  belongiuge  to  travellers, 
for  graine  that  perchaunce  might  come  undisgested 
from  them,  aud  that  with  great  greediouesse  and 
strife  among  themselves,  generuUie  lookeinge  like  anna- 
tomies,  with  life,  hut  scarse  strength  enough  to  remove 
themselves  from  under  mens  feete,  many  of  them 
expireinge,  others  newe  dead.  This  was  their  estate 
in  every  streete  and  corner;  and  from  Sm-att  to  this 
place  (in  a  manner)  all  the  high  way  was  slrowed 
with  dead  iieople,  our  noses  never  free  of  the  stinck 
of  theiu,  especially  about  townes :  for  they  dragg 
them  out  by  the  heeles  starke  naked,  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  till  they  are  out  of  the  gates,  and  there 
they  are  leftc,  soe  that  the  way  is  haUe  barred  upp. 
Thus  it  was  for  the   most   part   hitherto. 

The  20th  November,  1630.  The-  caphila  consisted, 
of  such  a  multitude  of  carts  and  people,  wliich  drewe  to 
Bach  a  length,  that  hetherto  wee  could  never  see  both 
euda  from  one   place,  and  yett  increasinge  daylye. 

For  you  shall  understand  that,  att  our  comeinge  out  of 
Suratt,  Mirza  and  all  Bis  people,  our  selves  and  all  the 
strangers  that  came  with  us  from  thence  were  not  in  all    . 
150  persons  and  about  15  or  20  carts  with  some  cammells.. 
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And  now  I  thinck  there  were  noe  lesae  then  17  or  1800 
people  and  250  or  300  carts,  besides  oxen  and  buffaloes 
of  borthen.  For  the  couutrie  (people),  hearinge  of  oar 
comeinge  this  wayc,  resolved,  for  their  better  secnritie 
to  take  hold  of  this  oppertanitje  to  save  their  lives 
by  avoydiuge  the  famine  and  repaireinge  to  places  of 
better  releife.  Soe  that  as  wee  passed  their  townes,  they 
dayly  joyned  to  ua  by  multitudes,  and  likely  soe  to 
continue  nntill  oar  arrivall  att  Brampoore  (Burhanpor). 
Heere  wee  also  stood  on  onr  guard,  fearinge  to  bee 
sett  upon  either  by  theevea  or   famished  people. 

TJie  23rd  November,  1630.  Wee  passed  through  a 
towne  called  Firpoor  (?  Sherpur)  about  which  all  the 
high  waies  were  soe  full  of  dead  bodyes,  that  wee  conld 
hardly  passe  from  them  without  treadinge  on  or  goeinge 
over  some,  and  from  thence  to  Talnear  all  the  way 
strewed  with  thetn.  Hard  by  this  towne  was  a  litle 
garden  watered  with  a  well,  which  was  the  only  place 
that  gave  the  eye  content  in  rydeinge  neere  200  myles. 

The  25tk  November,  1630.  Haveinge  remained  one 
day  moare  att  Talnear  wee  departed  thence  in  the 
mominge.  The  Governour  of  the  place  with  a  good 
company  of  horse  and  foote  accompanied  ns  about  3 
miles  out  of  towne  and  then  returned,  leaveing  2  of 
his  cheife  men  to  conduct  ns  further;  and  after  a 
while,  they  also  departed,  Mirza  haveinge  given  them 
an  ename,  unto  which  wee  did  contribute  two  rupees. 
Comeinge  neere  Chopra  (Chopda)  (16  course),  wee  sawe 
a  great  flock  of  sheepe  and  goates,  which  to  ns  alt 
was  as  comfot'table  as  strange.  The  Goveraour  of  this 
place  came  out  also  to  meete  Mirza,  expresseiug  great 
kindenesse,  feastinge  him  in  his  castle.  The  bazaree 
or  markett  was  prettie  well  famished  with  provision 
both  for  horse  and  man,  which  was  a  great  ease  to 
our  mindes.  Neverthelesse  the  people  lay  dead  npp 
and  downe  the  streets. 
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The  27ik  November,  1630.  Wee  proceeded  to  Beawly 
(YaTal  or  Byaval),  (11  course),  a  bigg  towne  with  ft 
great  although  ruyuated  castle,  ^his  was  the  first 
place  about  which  wee  saw  any  frnitefallnesse,  heere 
beinge  feilds  of  paan  (pan)  or  beetle  (betel)  sugar 
canes  and  beares,  a  fmite  as  bigg  as  a  damsMi, 
which  being  ripe,  is  yellowish  and  in  tast  pleasant, 
somewhat   like    unto  apples. 

Tlie  88th  November,  1630.  From  thenoe  wee  came 
to  Navee  (Navi) ,  (8  course).  By  the  way  was 
discovered  one  of  onr  Caphila,  whoe  would  gett  a 
Coarse  before,  and  there  stand  as  though  hee  were 
sett  there  for  a  watchman,  makeinge  manye  of  the 
poore  people  pay  .Taggatt  for  their  Carts,  but  beinge 
found  out,  hee  was  soundly  cbawbacked,  the  raony 
taken  from  him,  and  made  to  runne  fast  pinioned 
that  daie.  Heere  in  the  inidle  of  the  Bazaree  lay 
people  new  dead  and  others  breathing  their  last  with 
the  food  almost  att  their  mouthes,  yett  dyed  for  want 
of  it,  they  not  haveinge  wherewith  to  buy,  nor  the 
others  so  much  pittie  to  spare  them  any  without 
money  (there  being  no  course  taken  in  this  Conntry 
to  remedie  this  great  evill,  the  rich  and  stronge 
engroasinge  and    takeinge   perforce   all   to   themselves)." 

On  the  30th  Noyember  Mundy  reached  Bnrhanpur  which 
was  well  supplied  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

Thence  his  route  turned  north  into  Malwa  and  be 
reached  a  better  country.  The  entry  of  the  7th 
December   1630  runs   as   follows : — 

"  The  7th  December,  1630.  Now  in  onr  joumieinge 
(Bnrghkheesara  [Barh  ki  Sarai,  for  Borgaon],  4  course), 
wee  began  to  bee  freed  from  the  sadd  spectacle  of  dead 
men,  but  their  places  wei-e  supplyed  by  innumerable 
Carkases  of  dead  ~  beasts,  as  elephants,  cammells, 
lioi^a,  buffaloes,  oxen,  etts.,  but  the  greatest  number 
vere  of  cammells. 
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The  10th  December,  1630.   (Charwa,  10  courBe).  The 
countrie  now  began  to  shew  it  selfe  with   a  litle   better 
coantenance    then    hetherto.      The     Bmall  townes    and 
villages  as  wee  passed  were   stored  ■  with  graine   in   the 
streets  or  bazares,   and   all   the   way   as  wee  went  wee 
mett  with  man;  thousands  of  oxen  laiden  with  come 
goeing  for  Brampore. 

The  22ml    December,   1630.      By   the  way,   sittinge 
on   the  topp  oE  a   litle   hill,   wee   sawe   a    baniare    and 
many  thonsand   of  oxen   laideu  witli  provision.     It  was 
att    least    1|    miles    in    length,    and    as    many    more 
retarninge  emptie   to   bee   reladen,    and  all   the  face   of 
the  earth,   as   farr   and   distant  as   wee   could  descerne, 
covered  with  greene  cortie.     But  of  all  this    aboundance 
poore  Gozeratt  was   never   the   neere,  where   there  was 
most  neede,  It   beinge  all  sent  to   Brampore   to   snpplie 
the  kings  Laskarie    [lashkar]    (or  arraie)    lyeing    there 
against  Decan  as  aforementioned.    This  place  (Mogolca 
Sara    [Mnghal   Sarai],   6   conrse)   is   in   the  province   of 
Malwa." 

After    this   Mundy   saw   no   more  of  the  famine  till 
his    retnrn   to   Surat  over   two   years   later.     The  entry 
in  his  journal  rnns  as  follows : — 

The  25th    May,    1630.       Abont    nine   a  clock    wee 
came  to  Bereawe  (Variao),   being   IG   course.    Leaveing 
all    the    carts  att   the   river    side,   I   with    some    other 
English  went   over,   and  came  to  Siiratt  to  the  English 
bowse,   where   I  made   an   end   of   my   tedions  journey 
from  Agra,  from  whence  I  departed   the  25th  February 
and  arrived   heere   the  25th   May   as   above  said,   have 
gon   and   travelled   414   corse,   vizt. 

From  Agra  to  Soedpore  (Sidlipur)   284  great  corse, 
fitt   H    mile   English    per  corse   amomiting 
to  milea  ...  ...  —       428 

From  Seedpore  to  Bnratt  130  small   couise,  Att  ll 

mile  English  per  corse  ftmonnting  to  miles  ...       1721 
Corae  Hi  makes  miles     ...  ...  ...^~6D6i  ■ 
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At  my  arriTall  heere  there  were  but  (ew  lireing 
of  those  I  left  heere  att  ra;  departnce,  the  rest  dead 
with  the  mortall  sicknesse  that  imedeatly  followed  the 
bmiDe.  The  names  of  those  liveiDg  att  my  departure 
are  as  followeth : — 


+Tbe  worshipfall  Thomaa   Bastiill,   President 

+Ur.  John   Bkibbowe,   President 

+Mr.  Gore,   the   Presidents   brolher-in-Ikw 

xMr.  Joseph   Hopkinson,   President 

+3If.  J&mes  Bielcford 

+Mr.  Richard  Barber 

+Titr.  Arthar  BnflfeUd 

Mr.  Henry   Glascocke 
+Mr.  Ralph   Rand 

Mr.  John   Sanghaoj 
X  Mr.   Joseph   Readinge 
+Mr.   Nicholas  Wolley 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilbraham 
+  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,   Secretarj- 
+Mr.   John   Glanvell 
+  Mr.  Clement  Donscomb 
+  Robert  Davison,   Steward 

Thomas   Ashwell 
X  James   Woode 
+Thomoa  Whitelocke 
+  Mr.   Henry    Qnarles 

Of  21  persons  last  before  named,  there  are  only  4 
T^Tnaioeinge  wboe  are  unmarked ;  14  of  those  mnrke  + 
%P(1  before  my  arrivall  and  3  with  this  marke  x  eince. 
l^aules  the  inferionr  sort  according  to  this  proportion. 
^e  like  tyme  was  never  seene  in  India,  there  being 
Wftree  one  man  in  all  Snratt-howse  (the '  English 
^^r^)  able  to  write  or  sett  his  hand  to  [wper 
(sometymes).  Theis  were  only  by  sicknesse,  bnt  the 
™i'ne  it  selfe  swept  away  more  then  a  million  of  the 
"^ttion    or    poorer    sort.     After    which,    the    mortallitie 
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sncceedinge  did  as  much  more  amoDgst  rich  and  poore. 
Weomen  were  seene  to  rost  their  children;  men 
travelling  in  the  way  were  laid  hold  ot  to  bee  eaten, 
and  haveing  cut  away  ranch  of  his  flesh,  hee  was  glad 
if  hee  coald  getc  away  and  save  his  life,  others  killed 
outright  and  dcvoared.  A  man  or  woman  noe  sooner 
dead  bat  they  were  cntt  in  peeces  to  be  eaten.  Thas 
much  by  common  report  (because  I  was  not  present). 
But  att  my  returne  I  found  the  conntrie  in  a  manner 
made  desolate,  scarce  1  left  of  10,  as  by  instance  of 
the  weavers,  for  whereas  formerly  they  had  brought 
them  (the  factors)  30,  40  or  60  corge  [score  (of  pieces 
of  cloth)]  a  day,  they  could  now  scarce  gett  20  or  30 
peeces ;  this  in  Baroach  (Broach).  Att  Suratt  none 
att  all,  and  in  Brodra  (Baro3a)  noe  factorie  att  present. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  hawlly  recover  it(e)  former  estate 
in   16,   nay,   in    20  years;    I   meane  Guzaratt. " 

That  Mundy's    account  is    not  exaggerated   may    be 
shown  by  a  translation  from  the  Badshahnama. 

Famine  in  the  Ddkhan  and  Gujarat 
During  the  past  year  (1G29-1630)  no  rain  had  fallen 
in  the  territories  of  the  Balaghat,  and  the  drought  had 
been  especially  severe  about  Danlatabad.  In  the  present 
year  also  there  had  been  a  deficiency  in  the  bordering 
countries,  and  a  total  want  in  the  Bakhan  and 
Gujarat.  The  inhabitants  of  these  two  countries  were 
reduced  to  the  direst  extremity.  Life  was  offered  for 
a  loaf,  but  none  would  buy ;  rank  was  to  be  sold  for  a 
cake,  but  none  cared  for  it ;  the  everlMunteons  hand 
was  now  stretched  out  to  beg  for  food ;  and  the  feet 
which  had  always  trodden  the  way  of,  contentment 
walked  about  only  in  search  of  sustenance.  For  a 
long  time  dog's  flesh  was  sold  for  goat's  flesh,  and  the 
pounded  bones  of  the  dead  were  mixed  with  flonr  <wd 
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soli  When  this  was  disco-vered,  the  sellers  were 
bronght  to  jastice.  BestitutioD  at  length  reached  sach 
a  pitch  that  men  began  to  devonr  each  other,  and  the 
flesh  of  &  son  was  preferred  to  bis  love.  The  numbers 
of  the  dying  caused  obstructions  in  the  roads,  and  every 
nun  whose  dire  sufferings  did  not  terminate  in  death 
and  who  retained  the  power  to  move  wanderetl  off  to 
the  towns  and  villages  of  other  countries.  Those  lands 
which  had   been   famous    for    their   fertility   and  plenty 

now  retained  no  trace  of    prodnctiveneas The 

Emperor  in  his  gracious  kindness  and  bounty  directed 
the  officials  of  Burhanpur,  Ahmodabad,  and  the  conntry 
of  Snrat,  to  establish  soup  kitchens,  or  almshoases, 
such  as  are  called  langar  in  the  language  of  Hindustan, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  destitute.  Every  day  ' 
safficient  soup  and  bread  was  prepared  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  hungry.  It  was  further  ordered  that  so 
long  as  His  Majesty  remained  at  Burhanpur  5000 
rupees  should  be  distributed  among  the  deserving 
poor  every  Monday,  that  day  being  distinguished  above 
all  others  as  the  day  oE  the  Emperor's  accession  to 
the  throne.  Thus,  on  twenty  Mondays  one  lac  of  rupees 
was  given  away  in  charity.  Ahmadabad  has  suffered 
more  severely  than  any  other  place,  and  so  His  Majesty 
ordered  the  officials  to  distribute  00,000  rupees  among 
the  famine-stricken  people.  Want  of  grain  and  dear- 
uess  of  grain  had  caused  great  distress  in  many 
other  countries.-  So  under  the  direction  of  the  wise  and 
generous  Emperor  taxes  amounting  to  nearly  seventy 
iw8  of  rupees  were  remitted  by  the  revenue  officers — a 
8am  amounting  to  nearly  eighty  krors  of  dums,  and 
amounting  to  one  eleventh  part  of  the  whole  revenue. 
When  such  remissions  were  made  from  the  exchequer, 
it  may  be  conceived  how  great  were  the  reductions 
made   by  the  nobles   who   held    jagurs   and   man|abs. 

L.iqmzeaDyG00»^lc 
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(Translated    from    the  Badshah-Nama,  1.  362).     Elliott, 
Hist.  o(  India,  VII.  24-25. 

From  which  narration  we  men  of  later  days  may 
draw  warning  and  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  to 
persevere  till  the  industrious  cultivator  can  face  a 
failure  of  the  monsoon  without  fear  of  the  spectre  of 
famine. 
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MUGHAL  CURRKNCY 
AND  COINAGE 

Peofessor  S.  V.  VENKATESWAEA,  m.a. 

KUMBAKONAM,    MADRAS    PBESIDENCY 

The  Metallic  Currency 

Akbar  was  the  toander  of  the  Economic  system  of 
the  Mughal  empire.  His  currency  policy  was  largely 
based  on  that  of  Sher  Shah,  bnt  he  adopted  copper 
for  l)oth  the  money  of  accoont  and  the  standard  of 
value.  His  reason  was  that  the  ilaetnations  in  the 
valne  of  the  precious  metals  were  the  least  remarkable 
in  the  case  of  copper.  The  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  had 
Iwen  8  : 1  in  the  thirteenth  century,  7  : 1  in  the  fourteenth, 
and  9-4 : 1  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whereas  the  ratio 
of  copper  to  silver  had  steadily  fallen  from  73  to  64 : 1. 

The  metallic  cnrrency  of  the  Mnghal  emperors 
consisted  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.  The  copper  dam 
weighed  167  rattis '  and  the  silver  rupee  178'25 
grains ;  40  dams  exchanged  Cor  one  rupee,  and  12 
rupees  tor  the  gold  mokiir.  The  lowest  money  of 
acconnt  was  the  cheetel  (=  4  dajn).  There  were 
numerous   coins  of  intermediat-e    value   also   in   circnla- 

1  TbU  WBigfat  wfts  laM  than  Uut  of  Sher  Shah's  eoiiuge.  U:.  Tajmin 
{Chrmielt  of  tiuPalhan Kitgt  ef  Dtlhi,  p.  Hit)  a iiimV.iBfih!r  S'Ja'i'A  rupesaid 
dam  at  178'S6  and  88S'S6  grains  respectively.  Bnt  lihu  Shah's  ooins  oltea 
exceed  this  weight.  One  ot  hti  dams  weighed  829  gtalni.  The  standanl  ol 
Sher  Shah  was  pmfaabW  ISO  gtn.  for  the  rupee  and  176  ntti*  (=  IBO  Rn.) 
tor  the  dam.  The  Aktmr  Bhahi  rapes  and  dam  were  therefore  leas  than 
Sber  Shah's  in  weight.  (See  Wright :  C/dalogiu  of  Comt  in  tlie  Indian  ttuMum. 
,  Vol.   II.,   part   1.) 
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tion — the  half  and  quarter  mohurs ;  and  pieces 
equal  to  5,  i,  4,  -^  ot  a  rupee.  Coins  were 
I'onnd  or  square  in  form,  and  were  legal  tender  to 
any  extent.  There  were  about  70  mints  in  all,  and 
copper  and  silver  were  coined  freely  subject  to  a 
small  charge  by  the  state.  The  coinage  of  gold  was 
regulated  every  month  by  orders  issneil  by  the 
emperor.  The  details  of  the  minting  are  given  over- 
page  in   tabular  form  ;  — 


i-AkbAri:  (Glndwin's  Tmnslation)  Vol  I.  pp.  31.3'2, 
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Mints 

According  to  the  Aiii-i-Akbari^  (159-4)  Akbar 
allowed  gold  to  bo  coined  only  in  four  places — the 
mints  of  Agra,  Ahmadabad,  Kabul  and  Murfchidabad — 
with  a  view  probably  to  exercising  an  effectual  control 
over  the  coinage.  The  mints  of  ten  other  cities  also 
were  allowed  to  coin  silver — AUaliabad,  Ujjain,  Suvat, 
Delhi,  Patna,  Kashmir,  Lahore,  JIuItan,  Tandah. 
Copper  was  coined  in  these  14  and  in  28  other 
places.  This  account  of  Akbar's  mints  is  given  by 
Abul  FazI,  but  it  is  defective.  Dr.  Vost '  has 
discovered  a  tew  coins  dated  OTO  or  978  A.  H. 
which  were  minted  at  Bahraich,  a  place  omitted  iu 
Abul  Fazl's  list.  Mr.  Lanei)oole '  was  inclined  to 
donbt  whether  Akbar  had  coined  to  any  great  extent 
in  copper  especially  as  cowries  and  almonds  formed 
the  token  currency.  But  Mr.  Rodgers  *  has  brought 
to  light  the  extensive  issues  in  cop)>er  both  of 
Akbar  and  of  Jaliangir.  The  coins  of  the  latter  were 
issued  mostly  in  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan  which 
were  evidently  health-resorts  of  the  Emperor  fi-om  the 
trying  climate  of  the  plains.  So  plentiful  indeed 
were  the  copper  coins  that  Bhahjahan  liardly  felt 
the  need  for  new  issnes  and  the  copper  coins  of  his 
time  are  rare.  But  he  issued  square  coins  in  white 
base  metal,  perhaps  to  supersede  the  Portuguese  coins 
of  SopAra  ■* 

Profits  uf  cuiiKKje 

The  profits  of  coinage  were  so  fxtoiisivc  that 
Aurangzeb  attracted   bullion  to    the   mint    by   imixpsing 

1  Abul  V*x\  (ibid.)  kith  Uml  in  llic  boginiiini!  of  Akbar's  raign  guld  vna 
coined  '  in  man;  plaoes.'     Tuc  object  o(  tbo  restriction  U  iial  rxptioitl;  mcutioncd. 

3  Juanu!  o!   tbe  Ilojal   AHialia  tjocicl^,  TjOD<lon.   l«9->.  pp.  40-<S. 

a  I-«nepoolc:  Cutilogiie  nf  coins  itt  Hie  Driliak  Miueum.  (London). 
Introduction,  p.  ic. 

4  Joanut  of  the  A^wtic  Society  of  Dengal,  1833,  pp.  ]»-lS3;  ulso  )SM, 
p.  332. 

s  Sea  Wright :  Catalogue  of  ooini  In  the  Indiui  Uuseom,  C»b:uUa,  (Vol  U., 
parts)  (lie  d«sot)p(ioiu  o(  coins  aud  the  plates. 
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duties  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  silver  in  the 
coantry.  *  He  is  said  to  have  derived  a  profit  of 
11  lakhs  a  year  from  his  mint  at  Snrat  alone. '  It 
mast  be  said  to  the  credit  of  his  snccessors  that 
they  did  not  stoop  to  debase  the  coinage  in  spite  of 
all  their  political  and  economical  difficolties.  They 
sold  the  Bjist  India  Company  the  right  to  issne  coins 
at  Bombay  in  1717,  at  Madras  in  1742  and  at  Calcutta 
in  1757.  The  company's  coins  were  copies  of  Maghal 
issues — e.g.,  those  issue<l  by  Shah  Alain  at  Mnrshidabad 
in  17»3. 

Features  of  the  coins 

The  coinage  of  the  Mughal  period  is  interesting 
Irom  many  points  of  view.  The  coins  of  Akbar  are 
splendid  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art,  uasnrpassed 
except  by  those  issued  by  his  son,  Jahaugir.  They 
display  his  restless  yearning  after  innovation.  He 
gave  up  the  broad  thin  ])ieces  of  the  Trans-Oxine 
model,  and  adopted  the  Indian  way  of  coining  thick 
dumpy  pieces.  He  first  tried  oblong  coins  with  scalloped 
ends  and  lozenge  shaped  coins,  knoA'n  as  mihrabi 
because  they  resembled  the  arch  of  a  prayer 
niche.  But  his  eccentricity  or  love  of  display  led  to 
his  issuing  square  coins  on  the  model  probably  of 
th<we  issned  in  Kashmir  and  in  Malwu.  The  Kalima 
on  the  coins  appears  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is 
sometimes  in  wavy  pentagon,  quatrefoil,  trii)le  border 
or  diamond.  Sometimes  it  is  in  square,  triiile,  curved, 
inscribed  in  a  triple  circle  or  enclosed  in  ornamental 
border.  On  other  coins  it  is  in  double  square  with 
dots  between  in  sixfoil,  or  in  double  foliated  or 
multifoil    pentagon.      A     coin    of    the     Lahore     mint 

'    The  dut;  WM  on  "  ftll   silver  and  gold  thnt  aliould  be  sold  by  one  Hindu 
"■fnihuit  lo  nnolher. "  vbicb  nould  neceesaiil;  "-vetj  maoh  ptejuilice    tiade" 
lHw  Diane*  of  Strejfniluim  ifatler ,   Edited  bj  Sir  B.  C.  Tetnpie  Vol.  1.,  p.  80). 
1    Uuccci ;  Storia  Do  Xogor  II.  117.    (Irvloe'a  ImoalaUon} 
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has  a  bowman  with  a  veiled  woman  behind.  ' 
It  probably  represents  the  conquest  of  Bijapnr  and  the 
resnltant  mairtage  of  the  Saltan's  daughter  to  Prince 
DaniyaL  Akbar  used  images  very  sparingly  on  the 
coins — perhaps  only  ou  three  very  rare  types  in  gold. 
The  coins  dated  in  the  Ilahi  era,  with  Persian  instead 
of  Arabic  names  of  the  month  and  the  ambiguous 
legend  '  Allahii  Akbar '  ^  iUustrate  his  adherance  to 
the  Din-i-Ilahi.  Jahangir  gave  up  thei^e  '  aberrations  ' 
of  Akbar,  bat  retained  the  insertion  of  Persian  coup* 
lets  on  his  coins.  The  latter  depict  him  goblet  in 
hand,  and  the  later  ones  bear  the  name  of  Nur  Jahan 
by  the  side  of  the  emperor's.  Aloine  of  all  the  Muham- 
madan  rnlers  of  India  he  placed  his  portrait  ou  his 
coins.  The  freak  of  the  emperor  is  s6en  io  his 
beautiful  '  Zodiacal '  coins.  Shahjahan's  coins  are 
large  in  size,  and  Aaraugzeb's  coins  are  orthodox  and 
monotonous. 

Testimoiuj  of  an  English  traveller 
Chaplain  Terry "  has  some  fine  appreciative 
remarks  about  the  coinage  of  this  (period,  and  I  may 
be  permitted  to  extract  a  paragraph.  "The  coin  or 
bullion  "brought  thither  from  any  place  is  presently 
melted  and  refined  and  the  Mughal's  stamp  {which  is 
his  name  and  titles)  put  upon  it.  The  coin  there  is 
more  pure  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  laorld, 
being  (as  they  report)  made  of  pure  silver  without  any 
allay  [alloy]  ;  so  that  in  the  Spanish  money,  the  purest 
of  all  Europe,  there  is  some  loss.  They  call  their 
pieces  of  money  rupees,  of  which  there  are  some  of 
diverse  values,  the  meanest  worth  2s.  Bd.  and  the  best 
28.  Qd.  sterling.  *  .    .    .  3cf.  is  the  least  piece  of  silver 

1    Lwiepoole,  op.  eU.,  Plate  V.  No.  173.' 

a    Bm  "Akbar  <ini  Iht  Fiiie  Artt"  by  (h«  present  writer  in  (be    ^Indian 


HanM  tiie  different   mt«s  givei)  by    (r«ve11en  e.g.,   it.   id.  (Boe  I.  SS), 
■  '" ,  (PurohM,  p.  Ul)  3*.  (UuiDod  IL  *r' 
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carreat  in  those  coontrieB  and  very  few  of  them  to 
be  seen. '  That  which  passes  ap  and  down  for 
exchange  under  this  rate  is  brass  or  copper  money 
wbich  they  call  pices,  whereof  three  or  thereabonts 
conntervai!  a  i>eDQy.  Those  pices  are  made  so  elastic 
and  so  thick  as  that  the  baser  metal  of  which  they 
are  made,  pat  to  other  nses,  is  wellnigh  worth  the 
silver  they  are  rated  at.  Their  silver  coin  is  made 
tonnd  or  sqoare,  bnt  so  thick  as  that  it  never  breaks 
nor  wears  out.  They  have  pnre  gold  coin  likewise, 
some  pieces  of  great  valae;  but  these  are  not  very 
ordinarily  seen   amongst  them." 

Money  of  account — Current  money — Standard  of  value 
It  should  be  j-emembered  that  thongh  the  copper 
dam  was  the  money  of  account  there  were  cnrrent 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  various  denominations.  There 
were  rupees  worth  88  dams  in  which  officers  were 
paid  part  of  their  salary. '  Abul-Fazl '  says  that  the 
best  coin  of  his  time  had  15  of  gold  to  1  of 
alloy  and  the  worst  coin  1  of  gold  to  Id  of 
alloy.  Bat  no  coin  so  base  as  the  latter  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  value  of  the  rupee  differed  with  the 
amount  of  precious  metal  contained  in  it.  Sir.  T.  Roe, 
(1615)  and  Chaplain  Terry  mention  rnpeea  of  2«. 
M.,  2*.  6d.,  and  2«.  9d.  In  Streynsham  Master's* 
time  (1675-80)  the  newly  coined  StfcJca  rupee  was  at  a  pre- 
mium of  4  to  6  per  cent.  Abotit  1697 '  Anrangzeb 
passed  an  order  to  the  effect  that  rni>ees  whose 
intrinsic  value  was  less  than  As.H  should  pass  cnrrent 
as  full  weight  rupees.  Manucci  is  careful  to  say 
that  the  shroffs   aud   bankers   were    loud   in   their   pro- 

■   Teny  U  not    correct  in   tfais  BbUeineot.    Abat  FazI  aajs  the  loWMt  ^ece 
«[  lilvet  eoined  was  the  pMjky  {=  1/20 Be. >.  OUdwin,  tip.  cit.,  p.  32. 

1   Ain-i-AkbaH  (Gbdwin  t.   84). 

>   For    regulations    about     '  blanahing '    nionej   and     n^uief  sing   the     oetnal 
nurenn  lee  ibid. 

'    '•'-■-— of  Stnyruham  Matter  Vol.   I.    p.  893.  n. 
;i  :   Blorio  Do  Mogor. 
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tests  and  had  to  be  cowed  into  submission,  bnt  he 
does  not  give  an  account  of  the  inevitable  application 
of  Gresham's  law  leading  to  the  speedy  disappearance 
of  the  full-weight  rupees.  So  too  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  sellin,^  the  gold  mohur  at  its  face  value. 
Manucci  takes  150  mohurs  (small)  as  worth  Bs.  020 
instead  of  Rs.  526.  Streynsham  Master '  wrote  in 
1680  that  it  was  easier  to  sell  mokurs  to  a  private 
merchant  than  in  the  open  bazaar.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  actually  takes  the  viokur  (large)  as  worth 
only  Bs.  14  instead  of  K3.  15.  Tt  may  be  assumed  that 
the  current  gold  coins  were  sweated  by  the  money- 
changers to  some  slight  extent  not  easily  discovered 
by    the  common    people. 

Besides  the  precious  metals,  cowries  in  Bengal 
ami  Ovissa  and  almonds  in  Bombay  were  used  as 
money  to  a  great  extent. "  In  some  parts,  e.g.  Kash- 
mir, rice  was  the  standard  of  value. "  Cowries  came 
from  the  Maldives  and  were  used  for  petty  transactions 
from  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  Stavorinus  *  bears 
testimony  to  the  use  of  almonds  at  Surat.  Abul  PazI ' 
gives   the   table  : — ■ 

Tie.  1  10     Khawftii 

160  or  200  pauaras 

640  or  800  boorias 
-     3,200  or  4,000  gnndHs 

12,800  or  16,000  cowries 

Pyrard  de  Laval*  (1602)  could  purchase  20  mea- 
sures of  rice  for  12,000  cowry  shells.  Bowrey  '  found 
the  rupee  worth  3,200  cowries.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  two  kinds  of  cowries  used  in  Bengal, 
according  to   the     Seir   MiUaqiierin.     The    revenues    of 

1  Muter  I.  601. 

I  Munncoi   II,   45. 

8  Ain-i-Akbat-i ;   Qozetleer   of  Kashmfrr. 

*  lAnepoole  p.   xc. 

fi  Aiti-i-Akbnri:   OtUBtleer  ot   Bengal. 

A  IathI   in    '  Purobu '   (anhluytf   IX.   &6. 

7  Bowrey   In   *  Muster '   I.   863   n,   »nd  39i. 
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gOTernment  were  paid  in  Orissa  in  the  harder  sort 
of  cowries  that  came  froiu  the  Maldives.  The  softer 
sorl)  came  from  East  Africa,  and  5,200  of  these  went  to 
the  rupee  ia  Bengal.  Cowries  were  used  even  in  big 
transactions  and  seem  to  have  been  unlimited  legal 
tender.  The  East  India  Company  *  once  paid  Bs.  500 
in  cowries  in  1680,  and  there  were  a  large  number 
of  women  employed  by  the  state  tor  counting  cowries, 
in  the  declining  days  of  the  Mughal  empire.  As  there 
were  such  minute  pieces  of  money  adapted  for  the 
smallest  transactions,  there  were  also,  at  the  other 
extreme,  hnge  pieces  of  coined  gold  and  silver  worth 
as  much  as  Ba.  1,000  a  piece. '  These  big  pieces  could 
hardly  have  served  as  currency  in  ordinary  times. 
They  were  stored  in  the  Imperial  cellars  and  very 
probably  seldom  saw  the'  light  of  day. 

Credit  Inatruments 
There  were  also  instruments  of  credit  in  use.  In 
the  first  place  must  be  mentioned  the  cheques ' 
issued  by  the  government  to  contractors.  These 
cheques  were  drawn  on  a  local  treasury,  but  the 
treasury  officer  there  had  the  power  of  passing  them 
on  for  payment  to  some  other  local  treasury.  The 
usual  procedure  was  to  sell  the  bill  for  a  consider- 
ation to  some  banker.  In  any  case  the  officer  who 
actually  honored  the  cheqne  conid  get  some  com- 
mission or  bribe  for  himself.  Secondly,  there  were 
the  hundis  or  bills  of  exchange  isened  by  bankers. 
These  enabled  people  to  transmit  money  from  one 
place  to  another  free  of  cost  without  the  intervention 
of  the  precious  metal.  The  merchant  issuing  the 
bundi  had  a  branch  shop  in  the  locality  to  which 
money    was    to    be     sent,    or    had    a    fellow-tradesman 

1     'Diftriu  of  Ututoi'  n.  891. 
1    Hawkint:  Furchiu  III.  SI. 

S    Sloahnunn's  note    in    Ain-i-Akbari  I.  181.      (Tranatatioii  bj  Btochmann 
«nd   Jtmtk). 
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there  to  accommodate  him  by  honoring  his  bill. 
Thirdly,  there  were  the  promissory  notes  and  receipts 
in  advance  given  by  the  state  employees  whose  pay 
was  in  arrears  so  often.  Soldiers  assigned  their  pay  for 
a  small  fraction  of  20  or  26  per  cent  *  of  the  amount, 
which  was  actually  paid  by  the  village  shylock. 
Fom'thly,  there  were  the  transactions  by  barter  of 
which  there  are  numeroits  instances  in  all  the  books. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  early  European 
merchants  ia  India  related  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
kind  of  commodities  Indians  would  take  in  exchange 
for  those  that  they  had  for  sale.  In  1676,  for  ins- 
tance, 8treynsham  Master  paid  ludians  '  half  in  mone^ 
and  half  in  goods '.  But  in  1680  the  merchants 
would  not  take  the  East  India  Company's  broad  cloth 
and  lead  and  had  to  be  paid  '  in  current  money  or 
in   treasure '.  ^ 

Economic  ideas  of  ihe  time 
There  is  evidence  of  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
bullion  being  hoarded  by  the  people.  This  hoarded 
wealth  was  buried  underground  and  was  unearthed 
now  and  then  to  become  the  property  of  the  crown. 
At  least  one  traveller  has  left  on  record  that  Indians 
were  under  the  sway  of  the  mercantilist  doctrine 
which  possessed  the  minds  of  Europe  in  this  period. 
"  It  is  lawful  for  any  nation  to  bring  in  silver  and 
fetch  coiniuodities,  but  a  crime  not  less  than  capital, 
to  carry  any  great  sum  thence. "  But  Terry '  who 
made  this  remark  does  not  tell  us  whether  any  occa- 
sion arose  for  the  export  of  silver  from  India.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  periwi  of  our  study 
the  balance  of  trade  was  always  favorable  to  India  * 
and   had   to   be   restored   by    actual    imports    of  specie 
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into  this  country  fi'om  abroad.  Nor  do  I  tind  any 
authority  iu  Indian  writings  for  the  statement  that 
export  of  silver  was  visited  with  capital  punishment. 
Perhaps  the  traveller  was  tacitly  assuming  in  the 
case  of  India  those  conditions  and  circirai  stances 
which  existed  in  his  own  country.  Perhaps  he  ac- 
counted for  the  natural  inflow  of  bullion  into  India 
by  the  political  principles  by  which  the  governments 
in  Europe  sought  artificially  to  attract  specie  into 
their  lands.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from 
the  primitive  economics  of  hoai'ding  and  mercanti- 
lism to  any  traces  of  true  currency  policy  in  the 
indigenous  \vritings  of  the  time.  "Gold,  my  son,  is 
fit  to  be  enjoyed.  For  hoarding,  gold  is  no  better 
than  stone. "  This  was  an  old  Indian  saying  which 
expressed  the  common  sense  of  the  ordinary  people, 
for  Badauni '  who  quotes  it  was  rather  a  pious 
Massalman  than  a  man  of  the  world,  mnch  less  an 
economist.  If  hoarding  there  was,  it  was  due  less  to 
economic  ignorance  than  to  the  prevalent  desire  for 
ornament  and  to  the  genera!  lack  of  security  habitually 
assumed  by  the  people.  This  will  be  clear  to  those 
who  bear  in  mind  that  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver,  in  spite  of  the  facilities  for  converting 
them  into  current  coins,  the  rate  of  interest  remained 
80  high   as   15  or  20  percent.^ 

1    Uutttakh-ab.iil-Taimrikh  of  AMul    Khndir  Budnuui,   Vut.  II.  p.  7^  (AaiKiic 
Bockt;  ol  Bengal'^   publication). 
*    Diaries  of  Stre'jnsham  Master  1.   137. 
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SIZE  OF  LAND  HOLDINGS 

IN  THE 

BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY" 

The  Honble  Mb.  G.  F.  KEATINGE,  c.i.e.,  r.c.s. 

DIRECTOR    OF    AGBICOLTUBE,    BOMBAT     PBE8IDENCY 

The  subject  of  this  paper  on  the  size  and  consti- 
tation  of  land  holdings  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is 
usually  referred  to  as  "  the  sub-division  of  holdings ", 
but  it  presents  two  distinct  features.  The  first  is  that 
with  the  increase  of  population  many  of  the  holdings 
tend  to  become  very  small,  and  the  second  is  that  the 
holdings,  whether  large  or  small,  tend  to  become 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  separate  plots,  often 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
These  two  tendencies  differ  both  in  their  origin  and 
in  their  results,  and  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  them.  I  therefore  propose  to  call 
the  first  sub-dioision  of  holdings,  and  the  second 
fragmentation  of  holdings. 

Sub-division  of  Iwldings  refers  only  to  the  size  of 
the  holdings.  It  must  tend  to  occur  in  any  thickly- 
populated  country  when  the  number  of  persona  depen- 
dent directly  on  the  land  increases,  but  the  tendency 
is  found  to  bear  a  very  direct  relation  to  the  law  of 
inheritance  in  force  in  the  country.    In  this  Presidency 

1  This  piper  %u  rrad  beforo  the  eonferoDee  lifld  b;  lbs  "LoaxA  ot  Agriaultora  In 
India,  al  Poou,  on  the  lOtfa  December,  1917.  It  wu  printed  tor  offleifti  use  tod 
oimikted  prior  to  tho  msctins  to  nembsra  ot  Ihc  Boaid  rad  viiitorf.~  [Ed.] 
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it  is  governed  by  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance  which 
has,  I  believe,  the  most  fissiparous  tendency  of  any 
known  law  of  inheritance,  giving  each  male  member 
of  a  family  an  equal  ehare  of  the  family  property 
from  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  allowing  him  to  claim 
a  partition  of  his  share  at  any  time.  In  some 
countries  the  idea  of  considerable  snb-division  of  land 
finds  favor  as  tending  to  a  widespread  and  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  and  opportunity  amongst  a  large 
number  of  persons,  and  as  giving  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  who  cultivate  the  land  a  direct 
interest  in  and  attachment  to  the  laud.  It  will  thus 
be  realised  that  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  general  arguments  in  favor  of  the  sub-division 
of  holdings,  and  it  is  only  when  this  sub-division . 
becomes  very  excessive  that  remedial  action  is  clearly 
indicated. 

FTogmentation  of  holdings,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  nnmitigated  evil  for  which,  I  believe,  no  advantages 
can  be  claimed.  It  consists  -of  the  splitting  up  of  a 
single  holding  into  a  number  of  separate  plots,  often 
situated  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  It  arises  not 
directly  from  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  but  from 
easterns  connected  with  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance, 
and  has  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  provide  an  automatic 
method  of  securing  a  mathematically  accumte  partition 
of  a  holding  amongst  the  heirs.  Thus  supposing  that 
a  man  dies  holding  nine  acres  of  land  divided  into 
three  plots  of  three  acres  each,  and  leaves  three  sons, 
it  might  be  hoped  that  each  son  would  take  a  solid 
plot  of  three  acres,  settling  with  the  others  in  money 
the  balance  arising  from  any  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  different  plots.  This,  however,  seldom  happens; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  each  plot  would  be  split  up  into 
three  sub-plots  of  one  acre  each,  and  a  sub-plot  in 
eadi  place  assigned  to  each  heir,  so  that  the  three  holi}- 
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ings  made  out  of  tHe  original  nine  acre  holding  wonld 
consist  each  ot  three  separate  plots  of  one  acre  each. 
I4or  does  the  inconvenience  epd  there,  for  the  partition 
is  effected  in  such  a  way  as  to  secnre  an  equal 
proportion  of  good  and  bad  land  in  each  plot,  and 
often  leads  to  a  division  into  long  narrow  strips.  In 
the  case  of  rice  fields  consisting  of  a  terraced  slojjo 
this  fragmentation  is  very  marked,  for  each  heir  will 
aim  at  getting  a  share  on  each  teii'ace,  and  sometimes 
there  is  an  arrangement  for  the  heirs  to  take  each  share, 
turn  and  turn  about,  so  that  the  property  owned  by 
each  man  in  any  plot  of  land  amounts  to  the  right 
of  temporary  cultivation  rather  than  the  ownership  of 
the  laud.  This  custom  of  fragmentation  bears  to  the 
Hindu  law  of  inheritance  much  the  same  relation  that 
the  English  cnstom  of  primogeniture  bears  to  the 
English  taw  of  entail,  and  together  the  Hindu  law 
and  custom  have  resulted  in  splitting  up  the  land 
into  an  enormous  number  of  plots  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  have  some  share,  however 
small,  just  as  in  England  the  law  and  custom  taken 
together  have  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  compact 
estates  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  persons.  This 
custom  of  fragmentation  is  not  peculiar  to  India,  but 
occurs  also  in  France,  the  country  where  the  law  of 
inheritance  most  closely  resembles  the  Hindu  law, 
with  the  result  that  in  some  localities  in  France  the 
size  ot  an  individual  share  has  been  reduced  to  a 
single  vine  or  a  single  tuft  of  lucerne  grass.  In 
Switzerland  also  and  parts  of  Germany  the  evils  of 
fragmentation  were  a  matter  of  common  experience. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  excessive  sub-division 
and  fragmentation  of  the  land  in  this  Presidency  it 
may  be  stated,  once  and  for  all,  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  opening  the  discussion  of  the  relative 
economic  advantages  of  large  and  small  {arming.    The 
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spirit  of  Hindu  law  and  the  epirit  ol  ladian  agricnltnre 
favor  a  wide  distribntion  of  the  land  and  its  cultivation 
by  peasant-farmers,  and  it  is  not  in  any  way  desired 
to  suggest  that  the  formation  of  large  estates,  worked 
on  a  capitalistic  basis,  would  be  more  suitable  or 
desirable  for  the  people  of  this  country  either  from 
a  social  or  economic  point  of  view.  All  that  I  desire 
to  make  clear  is  that  in  this  Presidency  the  principle 
of  sab-division  and  fragmentation  has  been  pushed  bo 
far  that  the  land  has  been  parcelled  out  in  such  a 
way  that  in  many  cases  grave  difficulties  are  presented 
to  its  effective  cultivation,  even  by  existing  methods. 
The  distribution  of  the  land  amongst  the  peasants  is 
such  that  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  them 
have  not  got  an  economic  holding,  and  this  presents 
a  fundamental  obstruction  to  the  introduction  amongst 
them  of  improved  technical  methods  or  economic 
organisation  calculated  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
valne  of  the  onttnrn  and  to  cheapen  its  production. 
It  is  not  with  a  new  to  interfere  with  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  peasant-farmer  that  any  suggestions 
are  made,  but  in  order  to  render  possible  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  smalt  but  economic  holdings  on 
which  a  peasant-farmer  can  take  adequate  advantage 
of  the  natural  facilities  which  exist,  and  improve  his 
technical  and  economic  outfit  to  an  extent  that  will 
enable  him  to  meet  the  competition  of  farmers  in  other 
countries,  and  so  to  maintain  his  family  in  comfort 
and  his  holding  intact  for  posterity.  It  is  with  a  view 
to  make  suggestions  of  this  kind  that  I  have  drawn  up 
three  statements  which  I  attach  as  Appendices  to  this 
paper :  Appendix  I,  showing  the  extent  of  sub-division 
and  fragmentation  of  holdings  in  this  Pi'esidency,  and 
the  disadvantages  resulting  therefrom;  Appendix  11, 
giving  an  account  of  similar  phenomena  in  other  coun- 
tries -  and   the  remedies   that   have   been   applied  there ; 
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and     Appendix    III,     making    definite    proposals     for 
remedial    action   in   this   Presidency. 

For  a  general  discussion  of  the  adverse  effect  which 
this  excessive  sub-division  and  fragmentation  of  hold- 
ings have  upon  the  status  of  the  cultivators  and  the 
production  of  crops  I  would  venture  to  invite  a 
reference  to  pages  50  to  65  of  my  Rural  Economy 
in  the  Bombay  Deccan,  and  for  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  facts  to  Appendix  I.  In  this  Appendix 
I  have  attempted  to  give  illustrations,  taken  from 
various  points  of  view,  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Konkan,  Gujarat,  West  Deccan  and  East  Deccao. 
In  the  Konkan  uo  attempt  has  been  made  to  select 
extreme  oases,  and  the  cases  cited  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  Mach  more  extreme  cases  might  have  been 
found,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Madan  informs  me  that  the  size 
of  individual  plots  in  the  Batnagiri  District  is  some- 
times as  small  as  a  qnarter  of  a  gnntha  (1  guntha 
equals  one-fortieth  of  an  acre),  and  that  he  knows  of  a 
case  where  a  holding  of  2^  gunthas  was  partitioned 
amongst  five  brothers,  so  that  each  brother  got  a  holding 
of  half  a  guntha,  and  each  of  the  five  brothers  cultivated 
each  of  the  five  plots  of  half  a  guntha  in  rotation.  Slich 
extreme  cases  amount  to  an  absurdity,  but  even  taking 
the  facts  shown  in  case  Ko.  1  of  Appendix  I,  the  serious 
hindrance  to  effective  production  may  be  realised.  I 
do  not  propose  to  refer  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
records  of  these  innumerable  sub-divisions,  of  collecting 
revenue  from  and  keeping  accounts  tor  each  of  these 
minute  plots,  or  of  the  task  of  separately  demarcating 
them,  as  is  being  attempted.  These  are  matters  which 
merely  cause  difficulty  to  Government,  and  it  is  to 
the  difficulties  which  are  caused  to  the  cultivators  that 
I  wish  to  direct  attention.  The  essential  thing  in 
rice  cultivation  is  to  have  the  water  nnder  control,  to 
get    water    from   streams   when   rain   is   acanty,   and  to 
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drain  o£F  the  sarplns  water  wben  rain  is  excessire. 
With  the  present  distribatiou  of  the  land  in  tiny  plots 
amongst  nomerons  holders  with  divergent  interests 
this  becomes  impoBsibI>;,  and  consequently  great  loss 
results  to  all  concerned.  Improvements  cannot  be 
nndertaken ;  actnal  tillage  operations  become  very 
difficult ;  fencing  is  oat  of  the  qnestion ;  no  man  can 
Uve  on  bis  farm  when  it  is  scattered  into  many  plots, 
□or  can  he  guard  more  than  one  plot  at  the  same 
time ;  canses  of  friction  between  neighbors  inevitably 
arise  and  often  develop  into  standing  feuds.  These  are 
Bome  of  the  necessary  attendant  evils  to  which,  I  think, 
anyone  who  is  closely  connected  with  the  country-side 
will  bear  witness.  In  the  case  of  elaborate  improve- 
ments such  as  the  reclamation  of  salt  lands,  which 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  a  substantial  outer 
embankment  and  a  system  of  sluice  gates  and  drains, 
it  often  happens  that  the  work  nndertaken  by  one 
man  when  the  original  holding  was  intact  is  allowed 
to  go  to  pieces  for  want  of  repair  when  the  holding 
becomes  sub-divided,  so  that  everyone  concerned  is  a 
loser. 

In  Gujarat  the  problem  differs  gteatly  in  different 
tracts.  In  the  parts  that  grow  cotton  and  jowari  the 
situation  is  not  usually  acute,  as  is  shown  in  cases 
Kos.  7  and  8,  but  in  actual  or  potential  garden  lands 
the  position  is  very  bad.  Cases  Nos.  9  and  10  are 
admittedly  selected  as  extreme  cases,  but  they  illustrate 
what  is  common  in  large  areas  all  over  Gujarat.  Such 
conditions  inevitaljly  reduce  production,  and  in  extreme 
cases  put  the  land  out  of  cultivation,  as  is  shown. 
They  pnt  a  stop  to  all  permanent  improvements,  and 
produce  an  uneconomic  situation  which  reacts  most 
unfavourably   on  the   cultivators. 

The  Deccon  is  divided  into  West  Deccan  and  East 
Deccan.    In    the    West    Deccan    the    pressure    of   the 
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popnlation  on  the  cultivable  land  is  nsnally  great,  and 
sub-division  and  fiagmentation  are  marked,  as  shown 
in  cases  Nos.  11  to  14.  In  the  East  Deccan  the 
pressure  is  usually  much  less  as  is  shown  in  cases 
Kos.  15  to  71. 

To   sura  up  the  evils   of  excessive   sub-division  and 
fragmentation,  they  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

(a)  They  impede  current  cultivation  and  waste   time. 

{b)  They   prevent   permanent   improvements. 

(c)  They  prevent  a  man  from  living  on  his  farm. 

{d)  They  prevent  any  orderly    organisation    of    labor 
or   capital. 

(e)  They    frequently     result    in     second     crops    not 

being   grown. 
"  (/)  They    sometimes,   send    land    out    of    cultivation 

altogether. 
[g)  They  cause  enmity  amongst   neighbhors  leading 

to  litigation -ti^nd  permanent  feuds. 

(/:)  They  produce  a  generally  uneconomic  situation,' 
I  quite  realise  that  when  population  presses  heavily  . 
on  the  cultivable  land,  holdings  must  be  small,  and 
that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  good  cause  for  a  strictly 
limited  amount  of  fragmentation,  as  in  the  Eonkan 
between  the  rice  and  th'e  warhas  lands,  in  parts  of 
Gujarat  between  rice,  garden  and  dry  lands,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Deccan  between  the  dry  and  patasthal 
lands.  But  I  would  submit  that  throflghout  the  Konkan 
and  over  a  large  part  of  the  Deccan  and  Gujarat 
sub-division  and  fragmentation  have  gone  much  farther 
than  is  reasonable,  and  are  exercising  a  very  prejudicial 
influence  on  the  cultivation  and  development  of  the 
country.  It  is  ti-u,e  that  in  parts  of  the  Deccan  and 
Gnjarat  this  tendency  is  not  yet  far  developed,  bat  it 
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will  become  so  if  U  is  not  checked ;  and  it  is  mnch 
easier  to  check  it  before  the  evil  has  gone  very  far. 
The  fact  even  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  holdings 
too  smaU  to  support  a  family  need  not  of  itself  be  a 
canse  tor  alarm.  The  holders  of  such  small  holdings 
mast  necessarily  work  part  of  their  time  for  others  as 
laborers,  and  in  the  case  of  garden  lands  with 
irrigatiou  facilities  their  holdings  may  be  more  in 
tiie  natnre  of  "allotments";  bnt  when  it  is  found 
that  the  great  majority  of  holdings  are  of  these  small 
dimensions  and  further  that  they  are  fragmented  in  a 
way  for  which  there  is  no  economic  justification,  and 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  is  thus  put  ontside 
the  possibility  of  effective  cultivation  or  economical 
organisation,  then,  I  would  submit,  the  necessity  arises 
for  some  remedial  measures.  This  state  of  affairs 
already  exists  in  a  large  part  of  the  Presidency,  and 
will  come  into  existence  in  the  remainder  unless  timely 
action   is   taken. 

In  Appendix  II,  I  have  attempted  to  show  bow  in 
other  countries  similar  causes  have  produced  similar 
results,  and  the  remedial  action  which  has  been 
adopted  to  meet  the  difficulty.  I  have  not  by  me 
BttiBcient  materials  ta  make  this  paper  complete,  bnt 
have  quoted  my  authorities  for  the  statements  made.  I 
think  that  a  perusal  of  Appendix  II  will  make  it  clear 
that   in  other  countries — 

(1)  Excessive  sub-division  and  fragmentation 
of  holdings  have  directly  resulted  from  laws 
of  inheritance  which  on  the  death  of  the 
father  distribute  the  land  amongst  the 
children. 
(*2)  Though  in  several  countries  the  peasants 
have  made  strenuous  efforts  (amounting  in 
some  cases  to  an  agreement  to  ignore  the 
law  of  the  land)    to   preserve  the  holdings 
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intact,  they  have  failed  to  accomplish  their 
object  adequately. 

(3)  Remedial  legislation  has  been  found  necessary 

and  has  been  adopted  in  a  large  number 
of  the  most  progressive  countries  to  remedy 
the  evils  caused  by  their  law  of  inheritance. 

(4)  In     some    countries     where    the    law     of 

inheritance  does  not  favor    sub^division   the 

new  legislation   has  aimed  at  the  partition 

of  large    estates,  while   in  other    conntriea 

where  the    law  of    inheritance  does    favor 

sub-division   the   new  legislation  has  aimed 

at   the    enlargement    and     consolidation    of 

the   existing  small   holdings.    At  first  sight 

it    may     seem      that     this     involves     the 

acceptance  of    two  opposing   principles,  bnt 

in   reality  this   is  not   so,   since   the  object 

in  either  case  is  to  create  and  to  maintain 

reasonably    sized    and    reasonably    situated 

economic   holdings  for  peasant-farmers. 

(6)  To    secure     this    end     the    legislation    has 

been  drastic,  involving  the  principles  of — 

(rt)  compulsory  expropriation, 

ib)  the    compulsion    of    all    concerned    to 

accept    restripment    when    a     certain 

fraction   of  the   land-holders   desire   it, 

and  in  extreme  cases  even  without  the 

desire  of  a  certain   fraction, 

(c)  the     subsequent    indivisibility     of    the 

reconstituted  holding, 

(d)  the  exemption  of  the  reconstituted  hold- 

ing from  seizure  for  debt,  involving  the 
condition    that   loans   cannot  be  raised 
on  the    security  of   the  holding, 
(«)  not   allowing    the    reconstituted   holding 
to  be  combined  with  other  holdings. 
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(6)  In  all  cases   the  extreme   benefit  that  has 
resulted  from   snch   remedial   measures    is 
clearly   recognized.     In    some     cases    the 
valne  of  the  land  is  said    to   have  trebled, 
in    other   cases     to   have   increased     over 
60  per  cent,  and    there  is   a   general  con- 
census of  opinion  as  to  the  increased  yields 
of    crops    obtained    by     reason    of     these 
measures  and   as  to  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  prodnction. 
If,   therefore,    the    facts     and    the     arguments,     as 
detailed    above,    are    accepted,    it    only    remains    to 
consider  what  action  can   be  taken   in  this  Presidency 
to  remedy  the    sub-division  and  fragmentation  of  hold- 
ings which  exists   in  a  degree  beyond  that  of  any  other 
country   mentioned,    with    the    possible    exception   of 
Japan.    There  can  be  no  donbt  that  here  as  elsewhere 
tiie  trouble  is  caused  by  the  law  of  inheritance;  and 
as  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance  is  more  thorough  in 
its  dividing  tendency  than  the  law  of  inheritance;  in 
uiy  other   country,    so    its   results   on    the    size    and 
distnbution    of    the    holdings   are   more   marked.    In 
former  times  when  there  was  no  pressure  of  population 
OQ  the  soil,  and  when  waste  land  was  available  for  all 
Tho  wanted  it,  no  serious    inconvenience    was  experi- 
eneed  in  India  or  elsewhere  from  such  law  of  inheritance ; 
bat,  with  the  increased  pressure  of  the  population  on 
the  cultivable    land,    the    situation    is   quite    different, 
tod  the   present    state   of    the  holdings   constitutes    a 
serious  and  increasingly  serious  handicap.    No  industry 
cotild   prosper  under    such    conditions,    and  it  is  safe 
to  Bay  that  if  the  mill  industry  in    Bombay  City  were 
Fettered  in    this    way  it    could  not  exist.    Fortunately 
[ot  the    mill   industry    it  rests  on   a  joint-stock  basis, 
ud  the   capital  and    management    of   a   mill    remain 
intact,    however   much    the     component    units   of   the 
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capital  may  become  divided.  la  peasant  agricultnce 
the  joint-stock  principle  can  afford  no  help,  and  any 
expectation  that  individual  or  co-operative  effort  can 
effectively  succeed  in  neutralising  the  effect  produced 
from  generation  to  generation  by  the  law  oE  the  land 
is,   I   fear,   doomed   to   inevitable   disappointment. 

It  would  be  easy  to  propose  drastic  measures  (or 
the  reconstitution  o!  holdings,  conceived  on  the  lines 
that  have  been  found  successful  in  other  countries, 
involving  some  measure  of  expropriation  and  compulsory 
restripment ;  but  it  is  certain  that  such  a  proposal 
would  be  considered  as  an  outrage  to  Hindu  sentiment 
and  would  meet  with  strong  opposition.  The  land- 
holders, large  and  small,  are,  however,  fully  aware 
of  the  extreme  inconvenieuce"  caused  to  them  by  the 
existing  conditions,  and  I  believe  that  they  wonld 
gladly  welcome  any  measure  which  offered  a  remedy 
flythout  introducing  the  element  of  compulsion.  At 
present  if  a  man  owns  five  acres  and  has  five  sons 
the  law  compels  bim  to  give  one  acre  to  each  son, 
thongh  he  may  be  well  aware  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  quite  unsuitable  and  uneconomic.  In  other 
words  the  law  makes  a  will  for  a  man  which,  i£  he 
made  it  for  himself,  would  cause  him  to  be  considered, 
and  rightly  considered,  a  fool.  My  proposal  is  that 
the  landholder  shall  be  enabled  to  escape  from  this 
tyranny  if  he  and  all  concerned  wish  it.  I  have 
accordingly  prepared  a  bill  •  to  enable  holders  of  land 
to  constitnte  economic  holdings,  and  I  append  as 
Appendix  III  a  brief  statement  of  "objects  and  reasons". 
It  may  be  argued  that  comparatively  few  landholders 
would  bs  in  a  position  or  would  care  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  provision.  This  may  be  so  at  first,  but 
in  the  case  of  holders  of  self-acquired  land  over   which 
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they  have  fuU  power  of  disposition,  X  believe  that  a 
fair  amount  o(  persons  would  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves ot  the  opportanity  of  creating  permanent  economic 
holdings  for  their  descendents  ;  and  it  mast  be  remembered 
that  in  the  coarse  of  a  century  much  of  the  land  falls 
at  one  time  or  another  into  the  category  of  self- 
acqaired  land.  So  also  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  two 
or  three  sons  and  with  other  land  or  other  property  besides 
the  land  which  he  wishes  to  create  into  an  economic 
holding,  all  the  parties  concerned  might  well  be  glad 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  of  this  nature. 

No  element  of  compulsion  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed bill,  which  is  of  a  purely  permissive  nature.  It 
may  be  argued  that,  in  the  anxiety  to  introdnce  no 
compulsion,  the  bill  is  so  weak  that  it  would  be 
inoperative.  In  that  case  at  least  no  harm  would 
have  been  done.  I  do  not  think  that  any  striking 
change  woald  immediately  result  from  the  passing 
of  this  bill, -but  I  think  that  it  goes  as  far  as  pnblic 
opinion  in  its  present  state  is  prepared  for.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  operative  and  beneficial  from  the 
beginning,  that  it  would  help  to  mould  public  opinion 
in  the  direction -of  recognising  the  fundamental  neces- 
sities of  agriculture,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a 
century   it   would  produce   marked  results. 

I  have  talked  to  a  large  number  of  landholders  and 
educated  Hindus  on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  that 
a  permissive  act  of  this  nature  would  be  generally 
welcomed,  though  I  fear  that  even  this  limited  measure 
of  relief  would  be  opposed  by  a  certain  number  of 
rigid  Hindu  lawyers.  I  would  point  out,  however, 
that  modifications  of  Hindu  law  are  from  time  to  time 
effected  on  the  motion  of  Hindus,  and  that  this  bill 
merely  applies  to  land  the  principle  of  indivisibility 
which  for  physical  reasons  must  be  applied  to  objects 
Buoh  as  a  horse  or  a  machine.    It  is  physically  possible 
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to  divide  ap  a  guntba  of  agricnltnral  land  into  a 
number  of  Binaller  plots,  tliough  economically  it  is 
obviously  fooHsb  to  do  so;  and  it  is  still  more  foolish 
for  the  law  to  compel  a  man  to  do  so.  In  the  case 
of  town  houses  also  I  believe  that  it  is  common  in 
Hindu  families  for  one  brother  to  take  the  family 
houso  entire,  without  any  attempt  at  division. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  creation  of  more  economic  holdings 
is  a  fundamental  necessity  for  agriculture  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  by  means  of  the  proposed  bill 
a  start  can  be  made  in  the  economic  reconquest  of 
the  land. 


APPENDIX   I 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  flCB-DIVIBION  AND  FRAOJIESTA- 
TIOX  OF  BOLDINQS  IN  THE  BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY 

The  extent  of  sub-division  and  fragmentation  of  holdings  iu 
tbe  Bombay  Presidency  differs  considerably  in  the  different  tracts. 
It  is  greatest  in  tbe  rice  lands  of  the  Konkan  and  Gbst  strip  of 
tbe  Deccan,  nliere  tbe  conditions  of  rice  cultivation  and  the  value 
of  tbe  rice  crop  tend  towards  the  existence  of  small  holdings,  and 
where  the  pressure  of  the  ^xipulation  on  tbe  area  of  rice  land,  and 
in  particular  on  tbo  fertile  coast  strip,  accentuates  tbe  evils  of 
excessive  sub-division  and  fragmentation. 

A. — KONKAN  AND  OHAT  STRIP  OF  THE  DECCAN 

I  propose  to  state  typical  cases  showing  from  different 
points  of  view  the  extent  to  which  sub-division  and  fragmenta- 
tion have  proceeded  in  tbe  districts  of  Eanara,  Batnagiri, 
Kolaba  and  Tbana. 

Case  No.  I.     Survey  Nos.  1  to  40  of  Uppinapalan,  tahika 
Kiimta,  district  Kanara 

This  area  of  52  acres  was  selected  simply  because  it  was 
a  nice  compact  block  of  land  with  excellent  natural  facilities, 
which  might  have  enfficed  for  S  or  4  rich  holdings,  or  6  or  8 
fair  holdings.  In  point  of  fact  it  ts  divided  up  into  1S9 
separate  plots  held  by  about  50  landholders.  I  submit  a  map 
of  the  land  (See  p.  104)  and  a  tabular  statement  showing  areas, 
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namber  of  plots.  Dumber  of  mtdgeni  <jienii«iteut,  Imsbs,  Dumliw 

of  simple  leases  and  namber  of  ni<Hlgiges. 
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The  Dumber  of  Kabjedars  (laDtlholdera)  entered  against  each 
survey  number  represents  the  number  of  separate  plots  into 
which  the  land  is  divided.  The  same  men,  however,  own 
laud  in  several  survey  numbers,  so  that  the  actual  number 
of  owners  is  less,  being  about  50.  In  another  way,  how- 
ever,  the  fragmentatlou  is  eveu  greater  than   the  figures  in- 


PiG.  1.    Map  of  Uppina  Patan.    Case  No.  1. 


dicate,  e.g.,  in  Sur^-ey  No-  1  the  number  of  shares  shown 
is  S;  but  in  reality  the  field  is  divided  into  18  plots,  each 
sharer  cultivating  6  plots  annually,  and  moving  on  to  another 
6   plots   the  year  after,  and  so  on. 

The  following  details  regarding   two   of  the   survey  nam- 
bers  give  a  good  i^ea  of  the  fcagmeutatioo  : — 
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Sarvey    No.    7,   gardeQ   land  growing  cocoanuts; — 


b-diviBionB— 

OunthftS 

1.     Guipn  Bodda 

II 

2.     Ganpn  BiM 

1 

8.     OanpuDodda 

29 

4.     OaapuBira 

7 

6.     Maiiabiiln  Man 

It 

0.     Bama  Anapa  Naik     ... 

n 

7.     Mahabalu  Mari 

1 

8.     Bhridhai-  Manjanath  SLa 

□bog 

8i 

Total     ...         26 

Survey    No.   39,   rice   land: — 

Sub-dirisionB—  G  unthas 

1.     Uobalasmi  horn  S&dasbiv  Naik  3) 

a.     TuiBi  kom  Sbiv                ...  4} 

8.    Timapa  Damgau^a           ...  4} 

i.    Mababala  Uari                 ...  6 

6.  Ganpii  Dodda                   ...  8^ 
0.     Oanpu  Bira                      ...  IS 

7.  Hamchaader  Sababhatta  ...  2i 

8.  Dasu  Vaikanth  Pai  and 

Wasudeo  Erislica  Pai  7i 

9.  Kuppa  Maragauda            ...  1 


Total  1  acre  11  gunthas 

A  cuUivator  can  ftometimes  lease  land  contigaone  to  hia 
Own  holding,  snd  in  this  way  some  temporary  unification  of 
tho  land  is  effected,  though  it  does  not  go  very  far.  The 
following  gives  a  typical  case  of  the  area  actually  cultivated 
by  one  ol  tho  most  aulBtantial  cnltivators  in  the  village,  viz.: — 

Ganpu  Bira  cultivated  12  acres  of  rice  land,  of  which    he 
owuB    8   acres  and  hires    9    acres :     the    12    acres  which    he 
cultivates  is    divided  into   21    different    plots. 
Physical  condition  of  the  land 

The  whole  of  the  land  is  rice  land,  except  that  on  the  edge 
of  the  river  a  few  fields  contain  a  certain  number  of  cocoanut 
trees  which  are  badly  looked  after  and  not  irrigated.  There 
is  a  tank  in  the  jungle  close  by  which,  it  is  stated,  formerly 
provided  sufficient  irrigation  water  to  grow  a  second  crop  of 
icaingan  rice  {(.e.,  hot  weather  rice)  or  sugarcane  on  prac- 
tically the  whole  area,  to  which  it  was  conducted  by  a 
ebannel  round  the  upper  contour  of  the  field.  The  tank  is 
now  much  silted   up  and  the  channel  out  of    order.      Rice  is 
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growu  in  the  monsoon,  and  afterwards  there  ib  enough  water 
for  abont  4  acres  of  waijtgan  rice  and  2  acres  of  sugarcane. 
In  the  absence  of  a  water  channel  this  water  runs  down  to  a 
low  parC  of  the  field  and  is  lifted  once  and  in  some  cases 
twice  on  to  the  sngarcane  land. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  following  improvements  were  needed  : — 

(1)  The  tank  required  clearing  of  silt  or  to  have  the  bund 

raised. 

(2)  The  wnter  channel   needed  repair  so  that   the  water 

could  be  taken  to  any  pait  of  the  field  hy  gravity. 
(8)  Some  embankments  against  fiood  water  from  the  rtver 
were  needed. 

(4)  The  land  needed  proper  fencing  against  wild  animals 

from  the  adjoiniug  jungle,  which  do  much  damage. 
Having  the  river  on  two  sides,  it  needed  fencing  on 
only  two  sides. 

(5)  The  whole  needed  to  bo  properly  laid  off  into  level  plots 

of  reasonable  size,  so  m  to  admit  of  cosy  cultivation, 
instead  of  being  divided  into  very  small  and  irrognlar 
shaped  plots,  with  bands  in  between,  which  occupied 
an  excessive  amount  of  space. 
On    account    of    the    excessive    sub-division    and    fragmen- 
tation  of  the    land    it  is  hopeless  to  contemplate    the  possi- 
bility of  any  such  improrements. 

Case  No.  SStu-vey  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  13  and  30  of 
Shlrgaon,  taluha  Jlainagm,  district  Ratnagin. 

Case  No.  I  refers  to  an  area  wliich  is  held  almost  entirely 
by  cultivators.  In  some  parts  of  the  Koakan  the  bulk  of  the 
rice  land  is  in  the  hands  of  non-cultivating  landlords.  Naturally 
in  such  cases  the  holdings  tend  to  be  larger,  and  the  frag- 
mentation less,  but  this  ease  which  occurs  at  Shirgaon, 
where  the  Goveiiiment  Farm  is  aitimtod,  gives  an  instructive 
example  of  the  way  in  which  such  holdings  nre  becoming 
subdivided  and  fragmented.  The  area  consists  of  a  block  of 
good  rice  land.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  holder  has  a  nice 
block  of  6J  acres  of  rice  land ;  but  most  of  the  holdings 
are  badly  split  up,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  map  and  state- 
ment. This  case  is  intended  to  indicate  merely  the  extent  of 
fragmentation  ot  this  class  of  holdings. 
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BLOCK  OF  BICE  LAND  CONBISTISG  OF  8  SUHVET  NUMBEB8  IN 

SHIRQAOS,   BATSAGIRI   TALUKA,   AND   DIVIDED   INTO 

17   5EPABATE   HOLDINGS 


Area  of    '    Number  of 
holding     iseiHunte   plota 


.  Norayan   Dalsbostri  Agashy 

.  Sod&shiT  Dalsbastri  Agosby 

.  Kashinath  Balsb&Stri  Agabby 

.  Baghtmatb  Balsbaetri  Agasbye. 

.  Furabotam  Bamcbandra  Apte 

.  Vasudoo  Eesbav  Apte 

.  Booji  Chintaman  Bhat 

,  KeelinvSitaramDamale 

.  Vislinu  Koshinath  Doinale 

,  Sona  Govind  Dapbale 

.  LasniftQ  BagbimatbJoEhi 

.     Slirikri;>hna  Nilkniitlk  -Toslii 

.  Karmarkar  brothers  and  Pnndii 
Qhai-oji  Bhaityo- 

.  Ilarhbat  Sakbanabbat  Marathe. 

.  Narayan  Gbaroji  Shaitye 

.  Panilu  Gbai-oji  Sbaitye 

.  TukaramRamiiShftityo 


Acres 

Gun 

tlias 

0 

S4J 

0 

18} 

0 

38 

0 

20 

1 

14 

0 

n 

1 

80 

1 

lOJ 

SO       17} 
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Case.  No.  3 

The  attached  map  merely  iodicates  the  extent  of  tlie  [rag- 
mentation  of  three  large  holdings  in  Kane  village,  taluka 
Pen,  district  Kolaba.  HoldiDgs  Nos.  1  and  3  belong  to  agri- 
eoltariatB,  holding   No.   2   to  a  non-agricoltorist. 

ETATEVENT  SHOWING  DIFFERENT  HOLDISGS  HELD  BY  THBEE 

DIPFEBSNT  EABJEDAES  IN   THE  TILLAGE  OF  KANE, 

TALl'KA    PEN 


No.    I     Name  of  Kabjedar 


Befeience  to  sarvey  nnmber  oa 

the  map  in  which  hia 

holding  eiiau 


1  1  Ganoo  Chaos  Patit  . 


2     Mulchand  Gojiaji 
Slict 


3  '  Pa\'3ya  Kol  Patil 


8,  5,  6,  29,  81,  66,  67,  74,  86, 
;     102, 105, 116  and  88. 

B,9,  18,11,15,  16,  21,  23.  2J, 
27,  29,  82,  84,  85,  SQ  88,  89, 
U,  12,48,50,  S3,  56,59,61, 
62,  6S,  64,  65,  67.  68,  69, 70, 

i     72,78,81,82,88,81,85,91. 

-  92,96. 97. 100, 102,  108. 106. 

;     109,  110,  in  and  119. 

2,  17,  82,  61,  62.  63,  67,  65. 
86,  102  and  107. 


Case  No.  4 — NekuU  village,  ialuka  Alibag,  district  Kulaba 

The  following  statement  merely  indicates  the  extent  of 
aab-division  of  holdings  in  a  typical  village,  showing  the 
hoHiogs  of  agricultarista  and  nou-agricntturists  separately. 
The  village  of  Nehuli,  talnka  Alibag,  district  Kolaba,  was 
elected  becaoae  practically  all  the  occupied  land  in  the 
Tillage  is  rice  land,  less  than  4  acres  out  of  125  acres  being 
Karlias  (t.e.,  dry  crop)  land.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
tiie  of  a  holding  held  by  an  agriculturist  is  only  2|  acres, 
ud  by  a  non-agriealtarist  8|  acres.  Amongst  24  agricultural 
holdings  one  is  large,  3  or  4  fair  in  size,  -  and  the  rest  very 
mall,  S  being  less  than  one  acre.  Amongst  19  holdings  of 
non-agriculturists  one  ia  large,  5  fur  in  size,  and  the  rest 
very  amult,  8  being  less  than  oue  acre. 
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Fia  3.    Map  of  Kane  Village.    Case  No"  3. 
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AGEICDLTURISTS'    HOLDINGS       NON-AGBICULTUMST'B    HOLDINGS 


[oUine 
So. 

Acres 

Ount- 
thas. 

Iloldins 
No. 

Acres 

Gunthas 

1 

S 

sa 

2 

9 

6 

7 
8 

6 
i 

7 
87 

3 

4 

i 

7 

871 
SOI 

0 

21 

18 

17 

2- 

■    5 

2 

22 

0 

171 

0 

4 

1 

lOi 

2S| 
51 


291 
16 

861 


Total     24  58  32  Totnl    19  87  311 

holdings  holdings 

Average  holding  about  21  acres  Average  holding  fthont  81  acres 
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Cate  No,  5 — Badlapur  village,  tahika  Kahjan,  district  Thana 

ASSORTED  HOLDINOS  SHOWIHG  EXTENT  OF  SUB-DIVISION 

AND  FEAGMENTATION 


Number 

Nftme  of  holder 

Area  held 

Aascssnieat 

se]>arat« 
ploto 

Acres  Gunthaa 

Rs.  s.  i;. 

CbintamaD    H&ri 

(Sowkar) 

4S         G 

129  0  0 

S3 

Vishnu  Raghunftth  VfwJytt 

(kmllonl} 

C7        0 

137  0  0 

S3 

EaojiGopal  Patil 

I         9 

I  i  0 

G 

nwjiEagha  Kulkarni  ... 

G       80 

88  0  0 

» 

Rama  Uiidriya  Patil      ... 

24        0 

22  0  0 

17 

The  land  referred  to  iu  the  tibove  Btutement  is  mostly 
rice  land;  but  even  the  warlcas  (sIopiDg  dry-crop  land)  is 
inuoh  split  up;  e.g..  Survey  No.  179  {area  25  acres — tissessment 
Bs.  18)  is  split  np  into  22  aub-diviBions.     It  grows  only  grass. 

Case  No,  G — Karla  village,  tahika  Maical,  district  Poona, 

{Typical  ol  rice  tract  immediately  above  the"  Ghats) 

ASSORTED  HOLDINGS  SHOWISG  ESTEST  OP  SUB-DIVISION 

AND  FBAOMESTATION 


' 

Number 

Name  of  bolder 

Area 

bold 

Assessment 

separate 
plots 

Acres  Gunthas 

Bs.     a.  p. 

Bbika  Tikoji  Marwadi 

(Sowkar). 
Genu  Sakhada  (Cullivator) 
Cbiraa  Vithu  (Cultivator) 
Chima  Jogoji  (Cultivator) 
Laxm&u  Sakbaram  (Culti- 
vator). 

GO 

0 

117     0  0 

27 

2 
2 
IC 
2 

27 
81 
6 
83 

4  11  0 
12  0  0 
27     6  0 

fi     u  0 

8 

& 
7 
6 
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Host  of  the  lan<3  shown  ia  the  above  etatement  is  rice 
land,  bat   some  bits  of  dry  crop  laad  are  tncladed. 

B.— Gdjakat 
Case  No.  7 — Allhan  village,  taluka  Chorasi,  district    Stirat 

Area — Acres  694.  Assessment — Rs.  4,384.— Landholders  99, 
of  vhom  64  are  cultivators  and  45  are  non -cultivators, 
\ThicIi  gives  an  average  ot  7  acres  per  holding,  or  ignoring 
non-cultivators,  13  acres  per   holding. 

The  largest  non-coltivatorB'  holding  amounts  to  66  acres 
in  23  separate  plots. 

The  largest  cultivator's  holdings  are — 

(1)  One  of  41  acres,    in  9  plots,  the  largest  plot  being 

23  acres. 

(2)  One  of  35  acres,  in  6  plots,  the  largest  plot  being 

17   acres. 

(3)  One    of    26    acres,    in   8  plots,   the    largest    two    of 

which  are  6   and   5  acres  respectively. 

There  are  a  good  many  small  hoUUiigs  of  from  2  to  7  acres, 
bat  most  of  the  holders  of  these  manage  to  hire  other  land. 
In  a  few  cases  fragmentation  has  reduced  the  size  of  plots 
to  i  acre,   but   such  cases  are   rare. 

The  village  has  heavy  black  soil  ond  is  a  dry  crop  village 
growing  cotton  and  jowari.  A  good  cultivator  aims  at 
cultivating  from  15  to  20  acres  with  one  pair  of  bullocks, 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cultivators  secure  this  amount 
ot  land ;  bo  it  will  be  recognised  that  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  sub-division  of  land  has  not  yet  gone  to  any 
disastrous  lengths.  As  regards  fragmentation  it  will  be 
noticed  that  it  ia  considerable,  and  is  certainly  prejudicial, 
bat  the  land  is  fairly  level  dry  crop  land,  where  there  is  no 
qnestion  of  irrigation  or  garden  cultivation,  and  comi>arBtively 
little  opening  for  permanent  improvement.  In  such  a  ease 
provided  that  the  individnal  plots  amount  to  8  or  4  acres, 
(uid  are  not  too  small  to  admit  of  convenient  tillage  opera- 
tions, the  loss  caused  by  fragmentation  is  relatively  small. 
In  the  main  this  is  the  case  here. 
Gate  No.  8— Village  Mangoh,  taluka  Chorcui,  district    Surat 

Area — 453  acres.  Assessment — Rb.  8,949.  74  landholders 
ol  whom   14  are  non-cultivators  and   60  cultivators. 

Largest  non-cultivator's  holding,  19  acres  in  one  plot 
with  a  well.  Largest  cultivator's  holding,  14  acres  of  dry 
crop  land  in  one  plot.  C\^(^olr 
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The  soil  iu  tliia  viUftge  is  lighter  tbaa  in  case  Ko.  7 
Bud  there  are  125  acres  of  garden  land  growing  vegetables, 
ginger,  chillies,  etc.  The  rest  is  dr;  crop  land,  growiog 
cotton  and  jowari.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  viUage  the 
sub-division  and  fragmentation  of  the  land  is  greater  than 
in  case  No.  7.  This  is  connected  with  the  existence  of 
gardeu  land,  and  it  is  in  such  land  that  it  is  most 
pronounced,  e.g.: — 

Acres    Gunthos 

Sun-ey  No.  69 —      Area        7  4        divided  into  i  plots. 

Surrey  No.  24—  „  9  5        divided  into  7  plots. 

The  people  say  that  as  the  garden  land  is  snb-divided 
the  rights  in  the  old  wells  are  also  sub-divided,  and  the 
holders  of  rights  in  a  single  well  repair  the  veil  jointly. 
This  works  fairly  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  they  say 
that  the  sub-division  of  the  garden  land  certainly  checks 
the  making  of  new  wells,  and  very  few  are  now  being  made, 
though  there  is  plenty  of  saitable  land  where  they  might  be 
made  with  advantage  if  the  land  was  not  so  sab-divided. 
Case  No.Q 

In  the  garden  villages  of  the  Bulsar  and  Jalalpiir  Tala- 
kas  of  the  Surat  District,  where  the  pressure  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  land  is  greater,  the  sub-division  and  fragmen- 
tation are  much  more  marked.  The  following  statement 
gives  details   for    some   villages  where  it   is  very  acute: — 


CultiTBled      BTCB 

Nmnbet    o(  ATWig*  hoi- 

Culli™W  orw 

clMtiBed 

Und  hotdcn 

_«»J-S5L. 

■ 

,  ! 

Kun«  of  Tilltgo 

■""""""' 

1       « 

s 

Ill 

,1  1 

a       o 

H    1                    O 



DulaafTaliiia 

1  Aceft    Acre* 

rudi  Stndbpur 

ACTM 

Acres 

29d  1  2)6       47  ;    i! 
3,U6  '         1 
538  ;  173 1     S»3     32 

33    100 

133'  214      ass 

Uogniridi     ... 

38  '  122 

150!  3'38   ,  i'41 

fis. 

3,839  1         ! 

1            I 

BbM[d»V«aa... 

Acres 

Us. 

1,523  'lOll  1,166    230 
5.546  j         1             ; 

132,321 

443  1  3-43  .  4-74 

1            1 

Ijataipiir  Taliiha 

AnulMd 

Acwa 
Br. 

I.1&2    666      613  1114 
10,644  1                     1 

82    2u8 

335 

3-»      4'71 
1 

Kielilioli 

1  Acres 

1.154    406      605 
10,96! 

53 

100 '  310 

319 

8-61     B-4B 

AbruM 

Acres 
Ba. 

S.043      ...     2,d20 
14.949  i         1 

588    91    718 

809    3'73      4)1 

Era 

Acre* 

1.898  '  ...  1  1.117 

281  1    6     887 

3831  3-53      3«1 

B». 

S,77a  '       1 

1 

, 
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Tbe  foregoing  table  shows  tlie  extent  of  the  sub-divi- 
siou.  The  extent  of  the  fragmentation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fotlan-iiig  examples,  of  large  and    small  cultivators:  — 


ViUajjo 


j  '  te  plots 


VasuDJi  Sacbliai 
H»ribbai  Gulab 
N'&TBnji  BUimbbai 
GuiJa  Rataiiji 
Ebandabh&i  UuUaiibbai.. 


Pdrdi    Sandlipur 

le. 

14 

Do. 

18 

IS 

Mogran-aili 

S2 

20 

Purdi    timid h pur 

» 

i 

Do. 

5 

7 

lu  the  same  group  of  villages  tlio  fullowlug  examples 
may  be  given  ot  individual  Golds  where  Ibo  fragmentation 
13  very    excesnive : — 

1.  Village   Abnima.  Survey   No.   'US. 

Area  1  acre  3(i  gunthas.    Assessment  Ra.  28.    (Bagayat.) 


Separate  Plots 

Area 

1 

1     Crop  grown  in  1015 

Acres  Guuthos 

1 

0 

0 

Sugarcann 

2 

0 

0 

Sugarcane 

8 

■    0 

10 

Dry  ric« 

4 

0 

82 

1        Dry  rice 

5 

0 

ff 

:         Wal 

6 

0 

1 

1         Giivftr 

7 

0 

1 

1        UucuUivated 

8 

0 

1 

!        Dry  rice 

1 
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2.  Village  Abrama.  '   Sarrey  No.    870. 

areit  26  guatbas.    ABsesament  Ra.  13-6-0.  (Bice  land) 


Seimrate   Plots 


Crop  grown  in  1915 


1) 


3.  ^'illage  Tardi  Sandhpur — Sui-vey  No.  28,  area  3  acro9 
25  guntlias,  assessment  Rb.  44 — is  divided  iuto  21  aeparato 
plots,  and    the  ^vbole    was  uncultivated   in  1915. 

From  tbe  above  three  cases  it  will  be  noticed  that 
^heu  the  fragmeutB  become  very  small  tbey  tend  to  go  out 
of  cultivation. 

Case  No.  10 

In  some  parts  of  Northern  Gujai-at  also,  and  particularly 
in  the  Cbbarotar  sub-divisioii,  fragmentation  of  holdings  has 
reached  great  lengths.  Three  statements  are  here  given 
showing  for  three  villages  in  tlio  Kaira  District  the  extent 
of  the  sub-division  and  fragmentatiou  of  particular  hotdinga 
and    of  particular  fields. 

(1)   SHOWING  EXTENT  OF  SUB-DIVISION 


X 

,  , 

Occupied 
Qj-ea 

Asscsiuiont 

Number  of  boldeta. 

11 

|''""yilC"' 

Ajjricul-  ;Son-Agri- 
turistd  'cuUnrists 

1 

111 

1 
2 
8 

Saloon     ... 
UttarsMida 
Dftbban    ... 

A.    K. 
2,418     7 
2,23t    19 
1,097    18 

Rs.  a.  p. 
14,018  0  0 
14,095  2  0 
14,251  1  0 

43S 
484 
450 

109 

8C 
92 

Acres. 
S-Si 
1-60 
4-43 

T~roo<^tc~ 
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(2)  TYPICAL  CASES  SHOWING  FBAGMENTATION 
OF  PABTICULAK  HOLDINGS 


if 

SllMD 

Kame  ot  Holder    « 

AgricnltDrials 

or    Don-acri- 

CDltarists 

Area  o(  the 
holding 

Bi^  hMer* 

A. 

«■ 

R».  a.  p. ; 

1  1  htel  EitborbbM  Jijibhai 

63 

13 

328    0  0  1    27 

>    !       „        UrihoTbhli       JCB- 

bMgbhai 

65 

SI 

412    0  0  1    23 

I  :    „  UKighabbulIcbliibba) 

S6 

16 

256    0  0  '     16 

4 

„  Chbotalni  MM»nkfthai 

Kon-acricul- 

tarist     ... 

45 

29 

273    0  0  1     14 

I 

TrihhD«n  Cbhne»nUl- 

" 

30 

61    0  0        7 

1 

HinklShi»kI 

11 

39 

63    0  0  ;      9 

Small  hoWeri. 

t  i  hM  Cbhagan  Bevnndiu 

AgHcaUnrist 

7 

9 

63     4  0  I      8 

i 

,.  V«ehfiji  SoiMbhai... 

6 

26 

2S     1  0  !      S 

i 

Deaii  Slotibhni  Shanter- 

bb>i 

13 

16 

70    0  0  i      6 

* 

UHni8h»nker     Pmbhu- 
Ehitnkcr 

Xonagricnl- 

3 

14 

IS  15  0  '       2 

J 

UimintnynD     Psraadrai 

11 

12 

71    0  0        a 

Cto- 

Shih  V«)avd»3  OangrfM 
Di'ir  holdeTi 

8 

B3 

47  12  0         S 

'     Pii(«l  Ishvnrbbki    Bbnk- 
Vtai 

AfiTicultorist 

28 

4 

I8S    6  0        I-^ 

^       „  Uatharbliai  Mnljibhni 



13 

10 

69    9  0        B 

>      ,.  Ulabbal  NftKibhal... 

12 

79  14  0  ■      8 

'     MitlidW  lUhornj 

1 

Non-«ericnl- 
turist    ... 

TO 

24 

378    0  0       18 

'   ;  JMnielmm  ShivUl 

13 

7 

73  10  0  :       4 

*  j  KanndM  Motiram  Sftdha 

12 

20 

71    9  0        9 

1          Small  lusldeia 

1 

'  1  Fatd  Ki«bctbhai  BAMJi 

AgTicnltDrlBt 

S 

26 

85    8  0         3 

^   i   „  Bftbu-bhai    Zarerbbai 

6 

84 

35  11  0         5 

'       „  Shankerbhni    Mwior- 

bbai 

3 

89 

32    0  0 

3 

^     Oor  jRgiunath  Sbuiker. . . 

Moo-agricul- 

i 

84 

29    9  0 

* 

s 

5 

80    00 

■2 

<  iUotiUIS^r 

5 

24 

80    0  0 

' 
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NamB  ot 
village. 

HftQie  of  holder                 or  non-agri- 

j    cQltarisU 

Arw  ot  the 
hoMhis- 

olthe 
hokline 

NumWr 

of 

Mptmte 

Plot. 

Dabhu 

1 

mg  hMtri 

A.  e- 

It  38 

Bi.    a.  p. 

ITS  13    6 

13 

„    GokiUbhai  Kuberbhai      ... 

5  ,,    NnrKDbhni  I>a<labbtii 

4       Acbaira  Sbripntpmsitd  BihnrilBl 

6  Puiilj^  Dolntram  Kirpn""!) 
0       PanilfA  Dliimilnl  rinncbhod 

i 


Smalt  hnlders 
PaIcI  Cbnknbbai 


3      iPfttel  Mntibbni  Maljibbiu 


4      'jamietmm  Fransbtinker   Bbntt 


6       Ufttifluklimiii  Vidjnn 


172    6    0  I      16 


426    G    e  [      BS 


21  IT       I4S    4    0  1      12 


8  24      '  58    9    0  7 


8    0  .14  14  0  8 

7  1C|   I  92    2  6  .      U 

7  2S      i  30    0  0  * 

i 

5  84      I  41     S  0  4 

6  18      '  45  15  0  ,        e 

i:.g,t.-ecovGoO»^lc 
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-SELECTED  CASS8  OF  EXCESSITE  FRAOUENTATION 
OF  PAETICULAE  FIELDS 


U .1     I       I.OiiU       I  ,    Arw 


Acm  I  A.  g. 

210    I    isa  I  IS  18 


,  Dabhui...       401 


138,  IS,  20,  S4.  16,  41, 
39,  24,  S9, 39,  B,  IB, 
38,81,87,14,11,37. 

17,  IS.  U.  16.30.20, 
IB,  15,  37,  14.  IS. 
28.  39,  SS,  30. 


H3.40.43, 37.30,39, 37. 

Jl, 19,130, 103,  IS,  IS, 
27,  28,  14,  14,  193, 
49.  41,  43,  43,  40, 


'H7.  37,  18,  IB.  39.  36, 
I  62,  21,  31,  16.  37. 
I     21,  20. 


During  the 
recent  Hlsm 
Surve;  450 
Burre;  num- 

divided  Into 
1,52A  anb- 
ilivUion* 


2291 

0  17  1 


1, 1, 1, 1,1,1.1, 1,  l.udiTiiioniiof 
1.1,  3,  1.3,8,8,  1,  iRQntha. 
3,  a.!.  3.  SofSpinthM 

I4  o(  3  gnnUiai 

■20.  9,  fi,  18,  30.  17.  17.1 

Of  tbene  onlj-  Ave 
I  divisions  are  of  out 
.  gnnthn,  «nd  the  rest 
:  ~  ore  1«u   than  one 

gimthn. 


'   ThU  ii  nnlrrig»tedluui. 
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C. — Deccan 

The  problem  differs  confliderahly  Iwtween  the  West  I)ecc,ftn 
and  the  East  Deccan. 

In  porta  of  the  West  Deccan  wliore  the  raiulHll  is  fiurly 
regular  and  other  coaditions  favourable,  the  pressure  of  the 
population  on  the  cultivable  laud  ia  oftfin  considerable.  lu 
the   East   Deccan    it    is  usunlly    far  Ions. 


Case  No.  11 
Tlie  tables  given  below  show  the  extent  of  the  sub-diviaion 
in  five  villftges  situated  in  the  Koregaon  Talulkft,  Batara 
District,  under  inar](edly  favourable  West  Deccan  conditions. 
They  are  distinctly  non-irrigated  rillages,  though  a  few  wells 
exist.  Most  of  thoir  crops  are  kharif,  hut  they  have  some 
rabi. 


Averafie 
assess  me  nt 
iwr  acre 


Average  size 

of  holding 

held  by 

agricullurifits 


Area  held  by 
non-cultivatora 
and  leaiied  out 
to  cuUivatorn 


R». 

Acres 

Aci«B 

T«av«iii 

.1        803 

006 

22 

Jalgaon 

.1        1-87 

S'19 

741 

Khod 

1-70 

009 

541 

Tripoli 

J          1-23 

8-32 

282 

Apsinge 

.j           -98 

U'2e 

8S 

The  table    on    the  nest     page    ahows    for    the    same    fire 
villagea  further  details  regarding  the  size  of  the  holdings. 
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1 

1  S      i    i    «     i 

i 

i 

s        s      s      -       • 

s 
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It  will  l>e  noticed  thut  in  villages  whet-e  tbe  average 
astiessiueut  per  acre  varies  from  Rb.  3  to  Re.  1  tbe  size  of  the 
agriculturists'  holdings  varies  from  4i  acres  to  14  nerex.  It 
is  only  in  Apsinge,  where  a  large  i>art  of  tbe  laud  is  of  poor 
(juality,  that  the  average  holding  exceeds  6  acres.  No  doul>t 
the  land  held  by  non-agriculturists  is  leased  out  to  some  of 
the  smaller  holders  and  gives  them  some  additional  area  to 
cultivate;  but  this  relief  does  not  amount  to  anything  very 
material.  The  great  bulk  of  the  holdings  have  an  area  of 
less  than  15  acres  each.  Tbe  best  land  is  for  the  most 
part   divided  up  into  very   small   holdings. 

Case  No.  I'i 

Tbe  village  of  Lhasurna,  taluka  Koregaon,  district  Satara, 
is  close  to  tbe  five  villages  mentioned  in  case  No.  II.  The 
uversge  sise  of  the  holding  is  5  acres,  and  the  average 
assessment  ^ler  acre  for  the  village  is  Its.  2'63.  There  ore 
100  aci*es  under   patasthal   irrigation. 

Tbe  following  itistunces  give  an  idea  of  the  fragmenta- 
tiou    of    holdings  : — 

Survey    No.   67    (Patasthal),    area  88    guntbas,    is    divided 

amongst  6  holders.    Average  size  of  each  6i    guntbas. 
Survey    No.    70   (Patasthal),  area    23    gantbas,   is   divided 

amongst  7  holders.     Average  size  of  plot  8}  gunthas. 
Survey    No.   1l    (Patasthal),   area   36    gunthas,    is    divided 

amongst  8  holders.  Average  size  of  plot  1*2  guntbas. 
Survey  No.  102,  Pot  No.  18  (dry  laud),  area  22  gimtbas, 
is  divided  into  10  plots  b«longing  to  10  different 
men.  Average  ahe  of  plot  2i  guntbas.  As  a  result, 
of  this  extreme  fragmentation  it  has  been  unculti- 
vated  for  years   past. 

Case  No.  18 
The   village  of  Pinipla    Soudagar,    9    miles    from    Pooua, 
was    selected    by    Dr.     Manu     for    conducting    an    economic 
surrey,   and   he  recorded    the   following   facts: — 

Occupied  area  ...  951  aorea 

Assessment  ...  Bs.  1,660 

Number  of  holdings  ...  166 

Average  size  of  holding        '  ...  7  acres 

Number  of  separate  plots  owned  ...  711 

Average  number  of  plots  per  holding  ...  4^ 
Number  of  separate  plots  separstel}'  cultivated  ...  729 
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Case  No.  14 
The  maps  and  explauatory  HtateiceuliB  given  on  this  and 
tbe  following  page  of  two  survey  numbers  of  Muudhwa 
village,  near  I'ooua,  l>otb  under  canal  irrigation,  show  not 
only  great  fragmentation  of  the  land,  but  indicate  also 
tbe  very  awkward  and  unsuitable  shapes  into  which  tbe 
plots  are  divided.  Some  of  these  narrow  strips  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  field  are  only  22  feet  wide.  Such  a 
tlivieion  makes    effective  tillage  and   irrigation  -  impoBaible. 
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Case  No.  26 

tn  the  case  of  poorer  l&nd  tbe  amouut  oE  Bub-division 
and  fragmentatioD  is  naturally  lesa  so  far  as  tbe  figures 
are  concerned,  iliough  from  tUe  economic  point  of  view 
matters  ore  often  at  leaat  as  bad.  , 
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The  following  fignres  are  for  the  village  of  Khadki, 
taluka  Man,  district  Satara.  The  soil  is  of  the  poorest 
nnd  the  raiufall  as  capricious  as  anything  in  the  Deccan. 
Tlie  lands  of  this  village  may  be  taken  hb  representing 
land  on  the  very  margia  of  cultivation,  indeed  most  of 
them  are  well  below  the  ecconomic  margin : — 

Occupied  area  ...  ...  ...  2,716  acres 

Asseesmeot  ...  ■■■  ...  Ba.  644 

Average  asaeasment  per  acre  ...  ...  8  annas,  1  pie 

Nambei  of  landholders  ...  ...  ICO 

Number  of  separate  plots  ...  ...  626 

Average  size  of  holding  ...  ...  17  acres 

Average  size  of  plot  ...  ...  2 i  acres 

-  In  the  great  majority  of  holdings,  liowever,  the  sizo  of 
the  separate  plots  is  mnch  bigger  than  this.  The  i>atil 
has  the  largest  holding  with  187  acres  divided  into  17 
plots,  the  average  size  of  each  plot  being  8  acres.  It  is 
in  the  survey  nambers  which  contain  a  well  that  fragmen- 
tation is  marked,  e.  g., — 

Survey   No.    191:  area    16  acres;  assessment  Rs.  4. 
There   are    14    separate   plots   in    this  field,    belonging    to 
14    separate    persona,     and     each    of    these    persons    has    a 
share  in    the  one   well   in   the  field. 

Survey  No.  201 :  area  20  acres  ;   assessment    Ks.  10 
Thero   are    22    separate    plots    in    this    field    belonging    to 
22  separate   persons,   and  each  of  these   persons   has   a  share 
in  the  one   well   in    the  field. 

Case  No.  16 
The    figures    given     below    are    for    a    tract    where    the 
pressure  of    population    on    the    land    is    comparatively    small 
and  the  holdings  still  fairly  large : — 

Arvi,  taUikfi   DhuUa,   district   West   Khandesh  : — 
Occnpied  urea  ...  8,696  acres 

Assessment  ...  Rs.  2,100 

Average  assessment  About  9  annas  per  acre 

S6  holders  have  holdings  of  less  than  10  acres 
74  holders  have  holdings  from  10  to  20  acres 
60  holders  have  holding  from  20  to  SO  acre<i 
9  holders  have  holdings  aMove  HO  oeres 
Anakicadi,   talnka  Dhulia,   district   West   Khandesh : — 
Occupied  area  ...  1,800  acres 

Assen^ment  ...  Bs.  GSO 

Averse  assessment  ...  7  annas  per  acre 

L.iqmzMDvG00»^IC 
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The  llarwari  money-lender  owns  H5t\  acres  which  be 
IflftBeR  out   to  others. 

Of   the  remaining   land  7    botdinga    aggregating    411   acres 

ai'e  between    50  and    70  acres  each.      The   remaining 

33  holdings,   aggregating    538    acres,    average    out    at 

16  acres  apiece. 

The  land  of  the    above    two    villages  is  light  soil,  grow- 

'  ing    hajri    and    cotton,    and    the     nmonut'  of    irrigation     ie 

negligible. 

Case  No.  IT 

The  last  case  refers  to  a  typical  cotton  village  in  the 
East  Deccnn.  where  the  soil  is  deep,  the  rainfall  somewhat 
precarious  and  the  preKstire  of  population  on  the  soil  com- 
paratively small. 

Mttrgundi,   taliika   Alhni,   district   Belgaum — 

Oocupiecl  area  ...  2,827  acres 

Number  of  holdings  ...  153 

Average  area  of  holding  ...  15  acres 

Number  of  separate  plots  327,  i.e.,  slightly  over  2  i>er  holding. 
It   will  he  seen   that   here  neither  'snh-division    nor  frag- 
mentation  is  acute. 

Fragmentation   occurs,   however ;  e.  g: — 

Holding  A,  31  acres  in  7  plots 

Holding  B,  12  acres  in  6  plots 

Holding  C,  30  acres  in  8  plots 

Per  contra  many  of  the  other  holdings  are  nnfrngmented. 

There  are  113  working  bullocks,  i.  c,  one  pair  for  40  acres 

.\PPENDIX    II 

THE  EXTENT  OF  FRAGMENTATION  AKD  SUB-DIVISION  OF  HOLDIHOB 

IS  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  THE  CAU8E8  OP  THE  RAME  AND 

THR   REMEDIAL   MEASURES   TAKES 

England 
In  England,  as  is  well  known,  the  law  of  entail,  the 
castom  of  primogeniture,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
conveyancing  of  land,  have  resulted  in  the  concentration  of 
the  land  in  the  hands  of  a  Ter.y  few  persons.  It  waa 
estimated*  not  very  long  ago  that  there  are  in  Great 
Britain  not  more  than  250,000  owners  of  land,  and 
1    Fru  Land  b;  Arthur  Arnold   (ISSO) 
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that  four-fiCtha  of  the  land  belongs  to  abont  7,000 
[lorsons.  Conseqneutly  there  has  boeii  in  EugUnd  no  (]U33- 
tion  of  excessive  sab-di vision  of  luiii, — Indee-I  tha  problem 
has  Ixjea  the  exact  reverse,  viz.,  tba  over-concentration  of 
land  in  the  hands .  ot  a  fsw  p3o;jle ;  and  tha  land  legisla- 
tion that  has  bean  undertaken  or  piMJ^Jcfcel  in  raeeul;  ye<irs 
hits  bean  luteuded  to  oasonrAgd  and  proaiits  aub-divi«on  of 
land  and   to  bring  small  holders  into  existence. 


In  Franco  the  sitnation  is  tho  opposite  of  that  in 
Euglaud.  Tho  Code  Napoleon  enacts  that  on  the  death  ot 
the  father  property  must  be  equally  divided  amongst  all 
the  children,  and  limits  tiia  piireiital  power  of  testamentary 
dispBsition  of  property  to  a  part  eqml  to  ona  child's  share. 
This  law  was  bequeathed  to  Franca  by  the  authora  of  the 
I'rench  Revolution.  It  is  dasigned  to  promote  equality,  and 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  whole  comniimity  in  tha  distri- 
liution  of  public  wealth.  Even  hefora  the  French  Revolution 
there  wore  many  small  holdings  in  France,  but  it  is 
undoabtedly  the  case  that  the  operation  of  this  law  has 
cansed  and  continues  to  cause  a  great  sub-division  (and 
tncidaatally  fragmeutation)  of  holdings.  It  has  roughly  been 
estimated '  that  in  France  there  are  6,000,000  land  ownars 
who  own  estates  avoraglug  7i  acrea  each,  500,000  "who  own 
estates  averaging  73  acres  each,  and  50,000  who  own  estates 
averaging  750  acres  each.  It  is  asserted  that  together 
with  the  snb-dividing  action  of  the  law,  another  consolidat- 
ing force  is  in  oiwration,  which  arises  from  the  iMi  that 
the  peaaaats  are  vary  hard-working  and  frugal,  and  manage 
to  save  enough  money  to  purchase  small  parcels  of  land  adjoin- 
ing their  own,  and  to  round  off  their  owu  small  propaities. 
The  fact  that  in  France  families  are  inaally  sn^^H  also 
mitigates  the  evil.  Still  in  soma  parts  of  France  the  hold- 
ings hava  been  sub-divided  and  fragmentad  to  an  extent 
which  is  very  prejudicial  to  cflnetiva  production  and  a  de- 
mand has  arisen^  in  France  lor  a  modification  of  the  law 
which  leads  to  such  results,  with  a  view  to  creating  peasant 
holdings  of  the  right  size  and  shapa,  and  to  raconstitnting 
into  solid  holdings  the  existing  scattered  plots.  This  demand 
has  never  been  mat  in  full  hyle  gislation,  but  Acts  ■  passed 
in  1908,  1909  and  1910  allow  every  farmer  to  voluntarily 
place  beyond  the  possibility  of  expropriation  and  aeizure  far 
debt  a     holding     of     a    valua     not     excaodiug    8,000     fr.ancs 

'   M.  dcLAvergns   Kconomle  Riirale  lie  ^i  Frnnce,  1S7.> 

1  M.  Jtmsier  Keonomit   BmaU.    yogas  314  355  (1403).     Bulletin   kI  Eoononiie 

nod  UooiAl   loteUig^aoc   loi   UwamlMr   1010,  isjasd   b^  tlie  loCern^tioa  il 

Inatitato  ot   AgriauUui'e,   fionw. 
U.  Jmuier  EettnomU  BaraU,    pneeg  M4-353  (1909).      BuUoUa  ol    Edcnwqrio 

and BoaiMl laMlinaoe loi Febnurj  19U.  , . .,,, -^,. .... ijOOQ  C 
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(Ra.  5,000)  which  is  occupied  and  worked  by  his  family. 
This  holding  remaius  a  joiut  family  property.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  extend  the  scope  of  this  law,  presumably  in  tbe 
directions  already  taken  in  other  European  countries  [vid-e  post). 

Germany 

Id  Germany  the  Law  of  Inheritance  varies  greatly  in 
the  different  States.  In  Prussia  the  law  and  custom  favour 
the  formation  of  large  estates,  while  in  Southern  Germany 
the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Id  Wiirtemberg  a  certain  moderate  portion,  defined  by 
law,  of  the  father's  property  passes  tQ  each  child,  and  over 
the  remainder  the  father  is  allowed  liberty  of  disposition. 
So  far  as  is  possible,  an  effort  is  made  to  leave  a  small 
farm  intact  to  a  single  son,  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  daughters  are  on  their  marriage  allotted  a  share  of 
the  paternal  land,  and  as  '  the  husband  is  probably  the 
possessor  of  a  piece  of  land  elsewhere  iu  the  commune, 
the  sub-division  and  intei  section  of  land  became  serious,  and 
it  was  estimated'  in  1880  that  tbe  land  in  Wnrtemberg 
was  held  by  280,000  peasant  owners  with  less  than  5  acres 
each,  as  against  160,000  proprietors  of  estates  of  more 
than  5   acres  each. 

In  Bavaria  part  of  the  State  has  adopted  the  law  of 
inheritance  laid  down  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  in  the 
other  part  the  law  ordains  ^  that  on  the  death  of  the  father 
one-third  to  one-half  of  his  property  (according  to  the  size 
of  the  family)  must  be  divided  equally  amongst  bis  chil- 
dren, and  over  the  remainder  he  can  exercise  a  testamen* 
tary  disposition.  Great  efforts  are  made  by  the  peasants  to 
keep  their  farms  intact,  but  the  land  has  become  much 
subdivided. 

In  bis  *'  Report  on  the  Tenure  ot  Laud  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse "  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1870, 
Mr.  R.  B.  D.  Morier  makes  the  following  interesting  remarks  : — 

"  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  holdings  are  dis- 
persed over  the  arable  land  of  the  community  in  single 
parcels  intersected  by  those  of  other  holdings.  In  many 
parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  the  sub-division  arising  from 
these  causes  has  reached  an  intolerable  pitch,  and  various  con- 
solidating acts  have  been  passed  for  tbe  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing the  evil.  These  acts  have,  however,  only  been  partially 
successful,  and  a  new  measure  is  being  at  the  present 
moment  prepared  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  more 
efficacious.  In  the  districts  in  which  the  consolidated  farms 
are  situated,  immemorial  custom  has  ruled  that  the  property 
in  its  entirety  descends  to  one'  child,  almost  invariably 
1  Agrarian  Ugiilation  itt  Oermany  durins  ttie  present  century  bj  B.  B.  D.  Morier 

(1S80). 
1  Tht  Late  And  Custom  o/  iVi»wj»ni(ur«  by  the  Hon.  0,  0.  Brodifet.         i 
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the  eldest  son,  and  the  younger  children  do  not  avail 
thetDBelres  of  their  andonbted  right  to  claim  their  pars 
Ugitima,  though  it  is,  of  coarse,  usual  that  some  sort  of 
IHiivisioQ   is  made  for   them." 

Daring  the  past  30  years  much  work  has  been  done  in 
Germany  in  the  .nay  of  creating  and  resettling  peasants 
holdings  on  an  economic  basis.  This  irork  has  been  entrusted 
to  Iiuid  Commissions  which  have  been  created  by  the 
l^islative  enactments  of  various  States  dating  from  the 
seventies  and  eightie^i.  In  Prussia  eight  General  Commissions 
exist  for  settling  land  on  an  economic  basis  either  by  the 
snb-dinsion  of  large  estate.?,  by  restriping  or  by  the  occu- 
pation and  improvement  of  waste  lands.  The  aggregate 
area  of  the  economic  holdings  so  formed  is  about  1,350,000 
acres.  The  economic  holdings  so  formed  may  not  be-  sub* 
divided  nor  may  they  be  added  to  the  lands  of  large  land- 
holders.' 

A  ahort  account^  may  be  given  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  Commission  in  West  Prussia  where  the  main  problem 
is  to  divide  up  large  estates  into  small  ones  and  to  settle 
peasant  farmers  on  improved  waste  lands.  This  Commission 
was  founded  by  a  law  of  1886  which  gave  the  Commission 
certain  powers  and  placed  at  its  disposal  a  fund  of  100,000,000 
marks.  With  this  money  the  Commission  bays  large  estates, 
divides  them  into  suitable  small  farms,  and  contributes  to 
the  necessaiy  expenses  of  the  settlements.  These  small 
farms,  are  given   out — 

(1)  on  lease  for  definite  periods, 

(2)  on  freehold,  on   payment  of  the  price, 

(3)  on     purchase    by     instalment,     and     subject     to 

certain  definite  conditions. 
System  No.  (3)  is  the  most   popular. 

By  a  law  of  1896  the  small  farms,  so  formed,  can  be 
sub-divided  or  separated  into  parts  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commission,  They  can  be  transferred  to  persons 
ontaide  the  family  of  the  holder  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Commission,  but  this  consent  can  be  refused  only  when 
the  effect  of  the  transfer  would  be  to  merge  the  farm  in 
a  larger  estate.  To  preserve  the  farm  in  tact  the  law  of  1896 
snbjects  these  farms  to  special  laws  of  inheritance  differing 
from  the  principle  of  equality  of  heirs  as  established  by 
the  German  Civil  Code  of  the  same  year.  The  law  lays 
down  that  in  the  absence  of  testamentary  disposition  the 
holding  passes  intact  to  the  principal  heir,  and  other  heirs 
can  obtain   only   limited   shares  in   the    form   of  annuities. 

By  1908  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  Commission 
had  been    raised  to  550,000,000  marks.     In    parchasing  land 

I  Baltetin  of  Eeononile  nnil  Kocial  Int«tt!e«noe  for  Much  191?,  pabllshed  by 
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compulsory  expropriation  is  aittborigecl  when  the  laud  can- 
not l>e  obtained  otiierwise.  The  bud  is  uot  bnudcd  over 
to  the  iKfisants  in  its  rough  Btato,  but  draiuage  or  irriga- 
tion works  are  previously  undertaken.  Roads  are  made  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  ^s  the  area  of  the  holdings  with 
regard  to  their  productivity,  and  to  gice  each  holding  a  good 
nBsorDDicnt  of  varionn  qiutlitifis  of  sdiI  witSSut  scttttering  the 
tields.  Kndeavor  is  umdo  to  place  the  homesteads  enfliciently 
far  apart  to  give  each  homest&'id  plenty  of  elbow  room  and  t^ 
situate  it  witTi  reforence  to  its  land  so  as  to  effect  economy 
of  time  and  Iftbour,  but  not  so  far  apart  as  to  check  the 
development  ot  the  collective  spirit  or  of  co-operative  aetiou. 

Ill  Southern  Gei-many  where  the  holdings  aro  already  amuli 
and  fragmented,  as  noted  above,  the  m'ithod  hy  which  the  Com- 
misaions  proceed  is  mainly  restripment,  i.f.,  the  readjustmeut 
of  fragmented  holdings  .into  compact  and  conveniently  situaio<l 
blocks.     The  following  examples  of  this  work  may  lie  given  : — 

"  The  lands  of  Hoheuhaidii  in  Saxony  consisted  of  1,374 
acres  belonging  to  35  proprietors.  It  consisted  of  774 
separate  ])lot3.  Restripment  reduced  the  number  of  plots 
to  GO  mo3t  ot  which  were  served  by  a  single  central 
road.  The  work  was  osocntod  at  a  cost  of  ^,12(>  fr.inc8 
(Rs.  1,953),  I.e.,  at  a  cost  of  (aliout)  2i  francs  (Rs.  1-9-0)  per 
acre.  By  the  saving  of  area  occupied  by  roa'ts  and  fences 
21  acres  were  gained,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  the  coat 
of  the  operation.  In  conKeqnecco  of  the  rnstripnient  it  baa 
Irtion  necessary  to  inci-case  the  size  of  the  barus  to  provide 
for  the  larger  outturn   of  the   farms." 

In  another  cnsc  from  Ostheim,  in  Ilsnau,  it  is  stated  *: — 
"  After  first  rising  ia  revolt  against  the  proposed  readjust- 
ment of  their  holdings,  stoning  the  surveyor!!  and  chasing 
them  away,  the  people  of  this  eoniujune  ended  by 
submitting  to  the  proposal,  and  liaving  seen  the  advantiiges 
which  resulted,  showed  thoir  appreciation  in  the  way  thrst 
they  received  the  Minister  for  Agriculture.  The  Minister 
was  received  by  almost  all  the  male  population  on  the 
O'ltskirts  of  the  viliago,  and  the  chief  of  the  deputation, 
who  four  years  before  had  lodged  the  protest  in  Berlin, 
advanced  and  thanked  the  Minister  for  the  readjustment  of 
lands  which  had  been  carried  out  against  the  wishes  of  tho 
inhabitants,  stating  that  they  had  nut  understood  the 
matter,  but  now  they  qsite  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
the  operatiou  which  had  in  raany  cases  trebled  the  value  of 
tho  land  affected."  In  the  above  cases  reRtripment  was 
carried  out  under  the  law  \j\Kin  the  application  of  a 
majority  of    the    landholders   affected. 

1  I3S1  nnj  qusUd  ou  ^icet 
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Bonia  of  the  most  recent  legislation  for  preserving 
economic  hoUlinga  iataet  has  been  imsseil  in  Bchwartzburg 
Sondarshftnaen  *.  A  law  of  1888  require*!  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  Provincial  Governor  l>eforc  estates  conM  l)n 
snlxiivided ;  but  this  was  foniid  to  be  inadequate.  A  '"  New 
Iiaw  against  Sub-diviaion  of  Land"  passed  in  11)12  enacts 
tliat  this  consant  to  sab-divinion  shfill  bo  given  only  on 
three   conditions  : — 

(a)  Payment   of  a  fixed  tax, 

(b)  Right   of   retrocessiaii, 

(r)  Right    of    pre-emption    for    the    Comnnmo    and 
Rural  Bank, 
The  object  of  this  law   is  to   prevent   sub-divisions  of  land 
which  are    anti-pconomie    and    disastrous    to    the    good  work- 
ing  of   farms. 


Siriizerland 

In  Switzerland  sub-diviaion  and  fragmentation  has  i)eon 
carried  to  such  lengths  that  in  one  canton  (Tieino)  tlio 
average  siKC  of  a  fiirni  is  only  9  acres  nnd  the  nveragn  iinni- 
hcr  of  separate  parcels  in  each  farm  is  SiJ,  the  average 
area  of  each  parcel  being  1  of  an  acre.  When  legislation 
wfts  fir.-it  introduced  for  reslriping  {I.e.,  readjustment  of 
scattered  holdings)  tho  opposition  on  the  part  of  tho  land- 
holders was  great.  The  necessity  for  overcoming  evils  caused 
by  this  minute  sub-division  and  for  improving  means  of 
communication  w.=ib  so  great,  however,  that  the  legislation 
was  forced  through,  and  the  results  obtained  were  so  satis- 
factory that  the  new  provisions  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code, 
fixing  once  for  all  tho  principle  of  tho  necessity  for  the  . 
minority  to  conform  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  was 
well  received  by  all  jiarties  concerned ;  and  it  is  now  held 
in  Switzerland  that  the  economic  future  of  the  country 
dei'icnds  chiefly  on  the  manner  in  which  these  provisions 
are  applied  in  different  cantons.  Tho  large  number  of 
small  farms  is  regarded  as  a  henefit,  and  all  that  the 
legit^Utiun  aims  at  checVing  is  a  too  minute  sub-division 
which  seriously  checks  production  and  land  improvement. 
The  earliest  legislation  took  place  in  the  Canton  of  Luce'rno 
in  1808  and  in  1837  to  encournge  tho  union  o£  small 
holdings ;  bi:t  these  laws  remained  a'  dead  letter  because 
no  provision  was  made  for  overcoming  tho  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  minority. 

The  first  law  introducing  the  element  of  compulsion 
was  passed  in  Tieino  in  1852.  This  taw  granted  to  a  pro- 
prietor   the    right     of    compelling    bis    neighbors    to    sell    to 
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bim  or  to  exchange  plots  of  less  than  800  eqnare  metres 
adjaoent  to  hia  own  property.  The  neighboring  proprietor 
might  require  in  exchange  a  plot  eapeiior  by  one-fifth 
to  the  vnlue  of  the  plot  giveu  up  by  him.  This  law 
also  remained  inoperative.  The  law  under  which  progress 
has  been  made  is  the  law  of  1902  for  "  the  restriping  and 
re-adjustment  of  landed  property."  This  law  lays  down  that 
as  soon  as  the  undertaking  is  planned  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  proprietors  concerned,  or,  in  default  of  this,  of  a 
number  of  proprietors  wlio  represent  half  the  land  to  be 
restriiied  will  be  sufficient  to  compel  the  opposition  to  asso- 
ciate in  the  work.  Restriping  may  even  be  ordered  officially 
by  the  Council  of  State  in  the  case  of  any  commuue  or 
region  of  10  hectares,  when  the  average  extent  of  the  parcels 
in  such  commune  or  zone  is  less  than  500  square  meters. 
In  1908  restriping  was  declared  to  be  compulsory  by  the 
Council  of   State  in   six   eommunes. 

Other  Cantons  have  passed  very  similar  laws,  and  in 
many  Cantons  restriping  has  been  systematically  ordered 
on  a  compulsory  basis  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  public  works  such  as  road-making,  canals,  drainage  or 
surveys.  Commissions  are  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
work  and  grants  of  public  money  made  to  facilitate  the 
work.  In  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  it  is  shown  that  restrip- 
ing with  closer  grouping  adapted  to  local  comlitions  has 
caused  ail  the  inconveniences  due  to  sub-division  and 
fragmentation  to  disappear,  and  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
holdings  resulting  from  this  work  is  estimated  at  from 
60  per  cent   to   77   per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  operation 
of  these  communal  taws  the  principle  has  now  been  accepted 
in  the  Swiss  Federal  Legislation,  and  Article  703  of  the 
fjwiss  Civil  Code  provides  for  the  compalsor^  restriping 
of  land  when  the  project  is  approved  of  by  two-thirds  of 
the  persons  interested,  representing  more  than  half  the  land. 
The  Cantons  have  the  power  of  modifying  this  provision 
for  their  owu  purjwses,  and  work  on  their  own  laws.  Mr. 
Girsbarger  estimates  tho  increased  value  obtained  by  restrip- 
ing at  500  francs  per  hectare  (Rs.  153  per  acre)  and  cal- 
culates the  minimum  annual  saving  duo  to  the  work  already 
undertaken   at   one   million   francs '    (equal  to  Rs.  C,2p,000). 


A usiria 

In  Austria  extensive  agrienltnral  work  connected  with 
the  reform  of  land  tenures,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
homestead  settlements,  etc.,  is  undertaken  by  Com  missions. 
The  restriping  of   fragmentsd    holdings  is  part   of  the   work 
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entrnBted  to  aach  Commissions.  Under  the  law  of  1883 
restripiog  could  be  enforced  upon  the  application  of  half  the 
luodholders  affected,  but  under  a  recent  law  reutriping  can 
he  eoforced  upon  the  application  of  one-third  ot  the  laud- 
holders  affected,  provided  thtit  they  enjoy  half  the  net  yield 
of  the  parcely  of  laud  to  be  reatni>ed.  Much  work  of  thiti 
nature  has  been  accompliEhed  and  it  is  recorded  that  "  wherever 
restriping  has  beon  carried  out  it  has  realised  the  results 
expected  from  it,  increased  the  yield  of  the  laud  and  reduced 
the  cost   of  production."  * 


The  work  undertaken  by  the  Government  with  a  view 
to  the  economic  regeneration  of  farms  in  Spain  '  falls  under 
three  heads — 

(1)  Splitting  up  big  states, 

(2)  Uniting  scattered  parcels  into  economic  holdiugs, 

(3)  Bringing  '  waste     and      unreclaimed      land     under 

cultivation. 

Expropriation  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  splitting  up 
big  holdings,  and  also  in  the  case  of  restriping  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  providing  each  farm  with  an 
area  sufiScient   for  economical   farming. 

Specially  aided  co-operative  institutions  are  trought 
into  existence  to  aid   these  colonies  of  homestead   farms. 

Denmark 

In  Denmark  there  is  in  each  Department  a  Commission 
for  the  creation  of  small  economic  holdings.  Between 
1909  and  1914  the  State  has  advanced  sums  amounting  to 
the  equivalent  of  Bs.  If  crores  for  this  purpose.  The  econo- 
mic holdiugs  BO  created  cauuot  be  sub-divided  nor  uuiled 
with  other   land. ' 

Sweden 

tn  Sweden  the  work  of  reconstituting  peasants'  farms 
was  commenced  a  century  ago.  The  objects  of  the  o[)era- 
tions  were — 

(a)  To  create  compact  holdings  out  of  scattered  lots, 

(b)  To    enlarge    farms    which    were    too    small   to  an 

area  that  would  admit  of  economical  farming. 
The  first   law   waa   passed   in    1807.   and  an  amended   law 
passed  in    1821   ia   the   law    still    in    force    under    which    the 

1  Ibid.,  April  1913,  May  1913. 

1  Ibid.,  Deoember  1912. 
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wovk  is  done.  This  work  lina  gone  on  very  steadily  for  a 
ccutnry  niid  some  2(10,000  faims  have  been  recoiistilutml 
on  this  baeis,  and  wheresis  the  nnmbei-  of  plots  of  knd 
constitittiog  a  peiiBaut's  holding  was  formerly  often  from 
20  to  10,  the  average  number  in  now  only  2.  Of  the  total 
numlier  of  2(i0,000  farms  menfioiicd  180,000  of  the  holders 
continue  to  live  in  the  vilbigna,  and  the  other  80,000 
holders,  with  their  families,  uenrly  a  third  part  of  the 
peasant  landholders  of  Sweden,  have  in  the  \taBi  century 
quitted  the  village  site  to  go  atid  live  on  their  lands  now 
united  into   larger   lots.i 

Italy 

In  ItHly  the  Li\w  of  Inheritance  allows  n  landowner  to 
leave  half  hi»  pro^Hirty  as  he  likes,  but  the  other  half  must 
be  divided  equally  amongst  his  children.  Owing  to  this  law 
holdings   have   become  much   sub-divided. 

In  18!)  i  an  Act  was  passed  which  enabled  a  landholder 
having  land,  the  net  income  from  which  was  calculated  at 
between  200  and  600  francs  per  annum,  to  constitute  this 
land  as  a  "  family  projierty".  A  farm  so  constituted  ceasod 
to  be  the  proj)erty  t}f  an  individual  and  was  held  jointly  by 
the  family.  It  also  became  inalienable  and  could  not  bo 
suited    for   debt. 

In  1010  a  further  Bill  was  introduced  to  facilitate  the 
creation  of  small  farms  of  from  2} '  to  7  acres  each,  to 
form  which  peasants  could  obtain  from  the  Govcrnmeiit 
loans  on  easy '  terms.  The  farms  so  formed  were  to  remain 
indivisible.* 

lltmsia 

The  case  of  Rnssia  is  instructive  iiojausc  prior    to    1!)0(»  a 
lirgti    part     of     the    land     was    held    jointly     by    families   on 
a    system    somewhat    analogous    to    the   Hindu    joint    family 
system.     With  a  view     to    improve    the    extremely    backward 
and  ineffective  system  of  farmiug   in   Russia  and  to  raise  the 
peasants     from     their     abject    state    of     poverty,     important 
agrarian    legislation  was   undertaken   in   1906.     The   two  most 
important   factors  in   the  reforms  instituted   consisted  of — 
(a)  the  alrolition   of  collective   family  ownership,  and  tlio 
substitution  of  the  head  of  the  family  as  the  free 
and   hidei>eadent   owner  of  the  holding, 
(ii)  the  reuniting  in  one  contiguous  holding  the  scattered 
plots   which  formerly  mode   up   the '  holding. 

I  Ibid..  Oclober— November  1910. 
IbUl.,  Fah.  1911. 
Ibid.,  Jant,  ISI.'). 
Ibid.,  Jul;  lots. 
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These  measntes  were  applied  in  the  case  <jt  some  lands 
OD  the  application  o!  the  holders,  aud  la  the  case  of  others 
eompulsorilv. 

It  was  objected  that  it  was  unjust  to  deprive  the  other 
members  of  the  family  of  their  rights  in  the  holdings,  and 
the  theoretical  "  injustice  "  of  the  proceeding  was  admitted  ; 
but  it  was  held  that  these  men  who  were  diBjiossessed  of 
their  illasory  rights  to  a  share  of  the  produce  of  unecono- 
mic holdings  would  be  better  off  as  free  labonrers,  and 
that  the  measure  was  necessary  for  the  regeneration  of  agri- 
cnltnra!  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  agricultural  wages  in 
Kussia  have  risen  largely  since  that  time,  and  the  condition 
of  the  diBpoBsessed   sharers    has    been  improved. 

As  a  result  of  these  measures  it  is  now  reported  that — 
[a)  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  investigated  farms 
have  now.  land  in  one  contiguous  piece,  while 
formerly  the  great  majority  consisted  of  six  or 
more  separate  pieces  of  land,  and  many  of 
them  of  30,  40  or  even  100  pieces. 
(6)  Most  of  the  farmers  now  live  on  or  near  their 
DWD  farm. 

(c)  More  than  40  per    cent  of    the  peasants  have  now 

carried     out    marked     improvements      on    their 
farm  lands. 

(d)  Agricultural  implements  have  been  greatly  improved 

in  qaatity. 

(e)  Agricultural   practice  has   been   greatly  improved. 
if)  The    har\-e8t    gathered    in    recent    years    on    these 

newly  settled  farms  is  heavier  than  on  farms  still 
held  on   the  old   system. 


Belgium 

In  Belgium  the  Code  Napoleon  is  in  force  and  its 
operation  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  many  smalt  holdings, 
bat  in  Flanders,  at  any  rate,  the  holdings,  though  small, 
have  noi  been  seriously  split  up  into  separate  parcels. 
This  danger  to  a  large  extent  was  averted  by  the  sagacity 
and  care  of  the  small  land-owners.  M.  Emite  de  Lavalaye 
states, :  "  The  Flemish  peasant  attaches  too  much  value  to 
the  protwr  outline  of  a  field,  to  break  it  op  into  pieces;  he 
wonid  rather  sell  it  altogether.  He  would  never  think  of 
dividing  the  farm  he  cnltivatoe  amongst  his  children.  On 
the  contrary  he  will  submit  to  extraordinary  sacrifices  to 
give  the  farm  the  size  and  typical  shape  it  should 
have." 

I  Land  Si/sUn  of  Btlgiam  9»i  HoHanrf,  bj  M-  Emlle  de  Lanhre  {imk        '    . 
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Holland 

In  IIoHand  there  is  an  iDterestiiig  tenure  known  as 
Seklem-reght  which  constitutes  a  permanent  tenant  right. 
This  right  can  be  sold,  mortgaged  or  bequeathed,  and 
is  very  similar  to  the  Occupancy  Right  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  but  with  this  important  difference  that  the  right 
is  indivisible  and  so  presents  an  effective  bar  to  injurious 
sub-division  of  land.  In  spite  of  this  they  are  propos- 
ing in  Holland  to  introduce  legislation  to  facilitate  restrip- 
meut. 

Jersey 

In  Jersey  the  Law  of  Inheritance  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  France,  but  with  this  important  difference 
that  when  a  farm  is  of  an  area  less  than  li  acres*  the  eldest 
SOD   inherits    the   whole. 

Japan 

70  per  cent  of  the  holdings  in  Japan  are  smaller 
than  2}'  acres,  and  are  much  fragmented.  The  cultivated 
land  of  Japan  is  for  the  most  part  sub-divided  into  small, 
narrow  and  irregular  lots,  with  an  insufficient  and  often 
unreasonable  system  of  roads,  and  often  imperfectly  and 
not  suitably  irrigated,  acd  drained.  With  the  .object 
of  increasing  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  preventing  the 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  existence  of  numerous  small 
lots  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor,  and  scattered  over  a 
large  area,  the  Japanese  Government,  following  the  example 
of  other  countries,  has  appointed  Commissions  to  effect  re- 
adJQstment  of  lands. 

A  law  for  the  readjustment  of  lands  was  passed  in  1899 
and  amended  in    1909.     The  law    provides  for — 

(1)  the  necessary  interchange  of  land  and  the  restriping 

of  lots, 

(2)  the  construction   of  roads,   irrigation  works,  etc.  - 

In  order  to  obtain  authorisation  to  form  n  Syndiuate  for 
the  readjustment  of  farm  lands  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  at  least  half  the  landowners  in  ^he  tract 
in  which  the  Syndicate  intends  to  work,  and  these  land- 
owners must  represent  two-thirds  of  the  land  affected.  The 
farms  restriped  are  exempted  ~  from  land  tax,  aud  special 
credit   institutions    are   provided  to    finance    them. 

So  far  as  the  work  has  gone,  it  has  resulted  in  con> 
aiderable  improvements  in  roads  and  canals,  an  increase  in 
rice  growing,  and  the  general  convenience  of  all  concerned.' 
1  Japan,  pp,  32-3,  inued  lij 
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APPENDIX   III 

BHOKT    STATEMENT  OP  OBJECTS  AND  BBASONS  FOR  A  BILL  TO 

ENABLE  LANDOWNERS  IN   THE  PRESIDENCY  OP  BOMBAY 

TO  PREVENT  THE  EXCEaSIVE  SUB-DIVISION 

OF  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS* 


1.  It  has  long  beea  a  subject  of  comment  id  India  that 
the  land-holdings  of  cultivators  have  become  sub-divided  up 
to  a  point  at  which  they  are  now,  in  man;  localities,  very 
small,  and  that  the  holdings,  whether  large  or  small,  are  frequent- 
ly "fragmented"  in  a  manner  which  is  very  prejudicial  to 
efifective  cultivation.  This  progressive  process  of  sub-division 
and  fragmentation  is  due  to  the  increase  of  population  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  inheritance  which  are  in  force 
in  this  country  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  each 
male  member  of  a  landholder's  family  n  share  in  the 
family  land. 

2.  The  same  causes  have  produced  precisely  the  same 
results  in  other  countries,  though  in  hardly  any  other  country 
has  the  process  been  pushed  so  far.  In  many  other  countries 
legislation  has  been  undertaken  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs 
and  has  been  found  to  be  effective,  resulting  in  an  increase 
in  the  outturn  of  agricultural  produce  and  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  production.  Such  legislation  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nised, even  in  countries  where  at  first  it  met  with  ranch 
opposition,  as  alt(^ether  favorable  to  economic  progress  and 
to  the  production  of  increased  wealth.  The  lines  on  which 
l^islation   has  usually   proceeded   have  been    the    compulsory 

-  and  voluntary  consolidation  of  holdings  coupIe<l  with  the 
provisioc  that  holdings  once  consolidated  may  not  after- 
wards be  sub-divided. 

3.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  general,  and  in  parti- 
cular in  the  Konkan,  West  Deccan  and  the  garden  and  rice 
tracts  of  Gujarat,  sub-division  tUid  fragmentation  of  land 
have  reached  an  intolerable  point.  Over  large  tracts  the 
average  size  of  the  holding  is  only  two  or  three  acres, 
•while  fields  measuring  less  than  half'  an  acre  are  found  to 
be  sub-divided  into  more  than  20  separately  owned  plots, 
many  of  them  of  less  than  one  guntha  (one-fortieth  of  an 
acre)  apiece.  The  process  of  sub-division  and  fragmentation 
is  continuously  going  on,  both  in  tracts  where  the  situation 
is  already  acute  and  in  tracts  where  the  holdings  are  still, 
on   the  whole,  of  reasonable  dimensions. 

1,  It  hu  aniortuimtelj  proved  impoBnible  to  reprint  (he  text  of  the  proposed  bill 
owing  to  TBMons  ol  space.  The  Iltiutmtions,  and  Notes  on  ClansesMV  uso  otnitted, 
bat  the  Schednle  is  printed  on  p.  280.  Any  pnraon  specinllj  nnxlons  to  olMiD  k  eopy 
ol  the  bill  is  recommandacl  to  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Agricoltare  (or  Bombay, 
ftt  Poona,  or  ^Ith  the  IJditor  ot  this  Journtil, 
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4.     The  evils  o£  this  exoe&sive  aab-diviaioa  and  iragmenta- 
tioti  of  land  may  be  briefly  stated  as   followa  -.^ 

(a)  they  impede  current   cultivation    and    waste    time ; 

(b)  they      prevent      permanent      improvements      being 

nndertaken ; 

(c)  they  prevent  a  cultivator  from  living  on  his  farm ; 
id)  they  prevent  the  organisation  of  labour  and  capital ; 

(e)  they  frequently  result    in    second    crops   not    being 

grown ; 

(f)  they  sometimes  send  the    land    out    of    cultivation - 

altogether ; 
ig)  they  caiiee  enmity    amouget    neighbors,    leading  to 

litigation   aud  permanent   feuds ; 
(70  they  produce  a  generally   uuecouomic  situation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
caUivable  laud  has  been  reduced  to  these  unfavorable  cod< 
ditiona,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect  any  substantial 
economic  improvement  amongst  tho  majority  of  the  land- 
holders until  the  fundamental  impediment  is  removed.  So  long 
as  the  existing  laws  of  inheritance  continue  to  operate  in  such 
a  way  as  to  sub-divide  holdings  continuously  from  generation 
to  generation  it  is  impossible  either  for  landowners  or  for  the 
executive  government  to  take  any  steps  in  the  direction  of 
consolidation  of  holdings  which  would  have  more  than  a 
temporary  effect.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  enable  snch 
landowners  as  may  wish  to  do  so  to  chock  the  further 
sub-division  of  their  lands  and  to  enable  them,  when  it  is 
otherwise  possible,  to  effect  a  iKrmanent  consolidation  of 
their  holdings ;  and  also  to  enable  the  esecntive  government 
to  secure  the  same  results  iu  respect  of  unoccupied  land. 
The  legislation  proposed  is  purely  enabling,  and  it  will  be 
operative  in  the  case  of  any  holding  only  upon  the  espressod 
wish  of  every  person  [wssessing  an  interest  in  that  holding. 

5.  The  scheme  embodied  iu  the  pi'oposed  bill  for  secnring 
these  objects  is  briefly  as  follows.  In  order  to  )>e 
constituted  an  economic  holding  a  plot  of  laud  must  be 
entered  as  such  in  a  register  prescribed  by  rules.  If  the 
land  is  occupied,  it  will  rest  with  some  person  having  an 
interest  iu  the  land  to  make  an  application  to  the  collector 
to  have  the  land  registered  as  an  economic  holding.  (The 
word  interest  is  here  used  in  the  legal  sense.  Of.  the  use  of 
the  word  in  section  58  (a)  of  the  Transfer  of  Property 
Act,  1882).  Unless  the  collector  considers  that  there  are 
suSicient  grounds  for  rejecting  the  application,  he  holds  a 
careful  enquiry,  in  which  he  follows  a  procedure  similar  to 
that  preiscril>ed  in  the  Land  Acquisition  Act,  1894.  It  the 
proceedings  show  that  all  peisons  interested  agree,  tho  land 
is  registered.  Land  vesting  absolutely  in  Government  may 
be    registered    vithout    enquiry.     The    holding    must    in    an; 
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case  be  regiBtered  in  one  name  only,  and  the  act  of  regis- 
tration annals  all  the  interests  of  all  other  persons,  except 
the  registered  owner,  in  tbe  holding.  Thereafter  tbe  owner 
cannot  divide  the  plot,  but  mnst,  bo  long  rs  be  owns  it, 
keep  it  entire.  He  may  sell,  mortgage  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  it  as  an  entire  nnit,  but  may  not  dispose  of  part  of  it 
or  do  anything  that  might  result  in  splitting  up  the  hold- 
ing. On  the  death  of  the  holder,  if  he  has  not  disposed 
of  the  land  by  will,  it  will  devolve  upon  a  single  heir.  If 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  contravened  (for  instance,  if 
the  bolder  mortgages  a  part  of  bis  holding  and  tbe  mort- 
gagee obtains  a  decree  for  possession),  the  collector  ia 
empowered  to  send  a  certificate  to  the  conrt,  and  the  court 
nrill  set  aside  its  decree  or  order.  The  collector  may  also 
evict  the  (lerson  in  wrongful  possession.  When  a  plot  has 
once  been  constituted  an  economic  holding,  the  registration 
cannot  be  cancelled  except  with  tbe  consent  of  the  collector: 
the  grounds  on  which  cancellation  will  be  allowed,  will  be 
luid  down  by  rale,  and  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall  be 
permitted  chiefly  in  cases  where  economic  considerations 
indicate  that   it  is  expedient. 

G.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  framing  provision  to  secure  tho 
integrity  of  the  holding  in  spite  of  existing  law  and  custom 
in  &ivor  of  the  sub-division  of  land.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
fkbovo  scheme  aims  at  effecting  the  object  in  view  by  giving 
the  registered  owner  nn  exclusive  interest  in  tbe  holding  at 
tho  outset ;  by  preventing  tbe  auli-division  of  the  holding 
by  transfer  inter  vivos  or  by  will  or  by  the  operation  of 
law ;  and  by  preventing  Bub-division  in  tbe  case  of  the  owner's 
death  intestate.  Each  of  these  provinons  appears  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  bill.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  may 
be  said  that  wherever  two  or  more  persons  are  interested 
(whether  jointly' or  otherwipc)  in  a  holding  there  ia  a  prolmbi- 
tity  that  at  some  time  the  h  olders  will  desire  to  divide 
the  land.  The  necessity  for  tbe  second  provision  seems 
obvious;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  in  order  to  prevent 
partition  the  holding  must  not  be  permitted  to  liecome 
joint  property  or  coparcenary  pi-oi)erty  according  to  Hindu 
law.  With  regard  to  tbe  third,  there  is  considerable 
difficulty.  If  the  operation  of  any  law  nnder  which  pro- 
perty is  divided  on  an  intestate  succession  is  excluded, 
some  rule  of  succession  to  take  its  place  must  be  devised. 
Hindu  and  Kfuhomedan  law,  tbe  Indiau  Succession  Act, 
1866,  and  the  Parsi  Intestate  Succession  Act  18013,  all 
cntemplate  tbe  division  of  immoveable  property  on  succession. 
The  Hinda  law,  indeed  recognizes  impartible  property,  but 
the  principles  governing  tbe  succession  to  such  property  do 
not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  clear  for  application  to  agri- 
cultural holdings,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  desirable 
to    prevent    litigation    as    far    as    possible.     Moreover    as    an 
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economic  holding  could  be  traueferred  to  any  person,  a 
law  of  succeasion  that  will  prevent  its  sub-divison  in  all 
cases,  whatever  the  law  of  Biiccession  to  which  the  trans- 
feree is  subject,  is  required.  The  difficulty  cannot  apparently 
be  eurmouuted  except  by  enacting  special  rnles  of  succession 
for  economic  holdings.  Borne  provisional  rules  for  this 
purpose  have  been  set  out  in  the  schedule,  but  they  are 
intended  merely  as  an  example  of  what  is  indicated,  for  it 
is  felt  that  the  matter  is  one  which  can  more  satisfactorily 
be  dealt  with  later,  when  those  classes  of  the  community 
who  will  be  affected  have  bad  au  opportimity  of*  expressing 
their  opinions  on    the   bill. 


THE   SCHEDULE 

1,  The  suecession  is  traced  from  the  person  last  entitled 
to   the  holding. 

2.  The  succeasion  ia  in  the  first  place  to  the  issue 
lineally  of  the  person  last  entitled  to  the  holding,  the  male 
issao  being  preferred   to  the   female. 

8.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  heirs  in  e.inal  degree, 
the   eldest   only  succeeds. 

4.  The  lineal  deacendauta  of  any  person  deceased  represent 
their  ancestor,  that  is  to  say,  they  occupy  the  same  position 
as  he  would  have  occupied   if  be  had   been  alive. 

5.  On  failure  of  lineal  deseendauta,  the  nearest  lineal 
ancestor  succeeds. 

G.  A  paternal  ancestor  and  his  descendants  are  preferred 
to  a  maternal  ancestor ;  a  male  paternal  or  maternal  ancestor 
with  his  descendants  is  preferred  to  a  female  paternal  or 
maternal  ance&tor  respectively. 

7.  Illegitimate  relationship  is  not   recognised. 

8.  A  person  related  by  the  half  blood  is  capable  of 
being  the  heir  and  stands  in  the  order  of  auccession  next 
after  any  relatiou  in  the  same  degree  of  the  whole  blood 
and  his  issue  where  the  common  ancestor  is  a  male,  and 
next  after  the  common  ancestor  where  the  common  ancestor 
ia  a  iemale. 

9.  Adoption  is  recognized  whenever  it  would  be  recognized 
under  the  law  of  succession  to  which  the  parties  are  sub- 
ject in   cases   not   governed   by   this  act. 
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THE   ART    OF    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

(COKTINUED) 

Professor  H.  STANLEY  JEWNS,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  f.s.s. 

UNIVERSITY   ritOFESSOS  OF   ECONOMICS,   ALLAHABAD 

v.— PRINCIPLES  OF  FINANCE 

1.  Definition  arid  Scope  of  Finance — Finance  is 
always  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  elusive  aod 
difficult  subjects  with  which  practical  men  of  affairs 
are  obliged  to  grapple ;  and  mach  study  and  experi- 
ence are  supposed  to  be  necessary  before  its  principles 
can  be  so  thoroughly  understood  that  they  may  be 
safely  applied  in  government,  in  business,  and  in  private 
life.  Yet  the  theory  of  finance  is  not  intrinsically 
difficult,  like  higher  mathematics,  or  the  arguments 
of  metaphysics.  Finance  seems  difficult  only  because 
it  has  never  been  converted  into  an  ordered  body  of 
precepts,  logically  developed  from  a  scientific  study 
of  financial  operations.  Such  study  must  relate  them 
on  the  one  band  to  the  ends  or  objects  for  which 
they  are  undertaken,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
economic  laws  characteristic  at  the  time  of  the  social 
order  iu  which  the  finance  is  to  be  practised.  Finance 
must  also  be  co-ordinated  with  psychological,  physical, 
and  even  with  political  and  other  social  generalizations ; 

but,  speaking  generally,    these    are    of  somewhat ,  less     , 
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importance  for  successful  finance  than  on  the  one 
hand  a  clear  and  successful  determination  of  the  aim 
in  view,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  full  consideration 
of  the  relevant   economic  laws  and   facts. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  understand  clearly 
in  what  sense  the  word  finance  is  here  used.  My 
intehtion  is  to  use  it  in  a  wide  sense  which  corres- 
ponds as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  ordinary  and 
scientific  acceptation  of  the  term,  whilst  giving  it 
perhaps  a. somewhat  clearer  and  more  precise  meaning. 
There  is  both  an  ar^and  a  science  of  finance;  and 
the  most  convenient  nomenclature  is  to  use  the  word 
finance  by  itself  to  mean  the  art,  and  to  say  specially 
science  of  finance  when  the  science  is  meant.  Ac- 
cordingly finance  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of 
regulating  the  transactions  of  any  individual  or  cor- 
porate body  connected  with  the  aquisition,  care  and 
expenditure  of  money  so  as  to  achieve  a  certain  aim 
or  end,  or  set  of  aims.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  when  used  in  the  combination  public  finance; 
and  in  colloquial  language  "high  finance"  means  the 
art  or  business  ,of  carrying  on  big  transactions  by 
bankers,  underwriters  and  issuers  of  stock  exchange 
securities,  as  in  London  and  other  great  monetary 
centres.  A  financier  is  the  person  who  practises  the 
art   or   business  of   finance. 

When  we  turn  to  the  literature  of  economics  we 
find,  however,  that  the  word  finance  is  generally 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  science  of  finance  to  denote 
the  study  of  all  transactions  connected  with  the 
acquisition,  care  and  expenditure  of  money,  and  is 
often  extended  to  include  the  statistics  of  banking 
operations,   prices,    and   so  forth. 

It  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  however,  to  have 
a  precise  and  extensive  definition  of  the  science  of 
finance     corresponding     in    scope    with    tluit    ustudly 
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allowed,  and  stated  above.  We  may  say,  therefore, 
that  the  science  of  finance  investigates  and  treats 
of  all  the  monetary  transactions  of  individuals  and 
business  firms,  and  of  all  corporate  bodies  whether 
public,  such  as  the  State  and  municipalities,  or  pri- 
vate, such  as  companies  and  charitable  associations. 
Banking  and  insurance  form  special  sections  of  finance, 
the  monetary  transactions  being  the  principal  part  of 
snch  businesses;  bnt  I  exclnde  from  the  science  of 
finance  statistical  investigations  of  currency  circn- 
iation  and  of  prices,  which  belong  to  the  theory  of  prices 
and  are  part  of  the  theory  of  exchange.  For  many 
purposes  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  between  private 
and  business  finance ;  and  business  finance  may  be 
divided  into  partnership  and  joini-stoch  finance.  Then 
we  have  the  transactions  of  nonprofit- making  or 
charitable  endowments,  societies  and  clubs,  nniver- 
Bities,  associations,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  finance  of 
the  municipal-  and  district  councils  ■  and  boards,  and 
of  the  State  itself  in  its  separate  divisions  of  the 
provincial  and  central  governments.  The  former  may 
conveniently  be  called  asuociation  finance ;  the  latter, 
i.e.,  central  government,  provincial  and  local  finance, 
is  properly   called   public  finance.^ 

The  scope  of  both  the  art  and  science  of  finance 
is  here  extended  equally  to  both  private  and  pnblic 
monetary  transactions,  because  it  appears  to  me  de- 
sireable  to  recognize  the  essential  identity  of  the 
principles  which  gnide  financial  operations  whether 
snch  operations  are  carried  out  by  private  individuals, 
by  corporations,  or  by  the  State.  The  underlying 
principles  remain  the  same  whatever  the  constitution 
and  powers  of  the  body  controlling  the  financial 
operations.     It   is   only   in    working   ont    their    applica- 

'  Oenuan  authorg  have  n«ed  the  word  Finam  to  mean  excliuivet;  public 
fimoM,  anil  k  lew  American  antbora  have  tol1o»«<1  them,  noUblj  H.  C. 
Adinu.  in  bis  book   The  Scienet  of  Finance. 
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tiott  that  the  difference  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
owners  of  the  funds  concerned  introduces  difTerences 
in  the  weight  or  incidence  to  be  given  to  the 
different  principles  of  finance.  One  of  my  purposes 
in  setting  forth  here  some  of  the  fundamental  prin> 
ciples  of  finance  will  be  served  even  by  the  mere 
adoption  of  the  definitions  of  the  art  and  science 
which  I  have  already  stated ;  because  the  recognition 
of  the  applicability  of  the  same  underlying  principles 
of  finance  to  transactions  both  public  and  private 
leads  immediately  to  the  important  idea  that  a  change 
in  the  financial  agent,  as  from  a  private  individual 
to  a  limited  company,  or  from  a  company  to  the 
State,  is  of  far  less  significance  than  is  usually 
supposed.  One  peculiar  merit  of  company  management 
appears  to  be  that  it  forces  the  persons  in  control 
to  learn  the  elementary  principles  of  finance.  If  these 
be  systematized  they  will  be  the  more  readily  avail- 
able to  persons  controlling  funds  under  other  forms 
of  ownership. 

2.  Awis  and  importance  of  Finance — It  is  clear 
that  finance  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  determining 
or  even  studying  the  objects  for  which  expenditure 
is  iiiiide  or  proposed.  In  the  conduct  of  any  business 
concern  it  is  a  serions  error  to  confuse  finance  with 
management,  as  may  happen,  for  example,  when  the 
accountant  or  financial  director  of  a  company  prepares 
budgets  of  expenditure  rather  than  the  manager. 
In  public  affairs  it  is  equally  serious  to  confuse  finance 
with  the  determination  of  policy.  It  is  almost  as 
dangerous  for  control  of  the  state  to  be  vested  actually 
or  virtually  in  a  man  who  is  by  training  primnrily 
a  financier  as  in  a  soldier. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  aim  of  finance  is  to  lay 
down    the    easiest    path    by    which    to  reach    a    certain 
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goal.  Money  is  the  mechanism  whereby  the  labor 
aud  property  of  persons  may  be  directed  towards  the 
attainment  of  any  object.  The  state  no  longer,  except 
in  war  time,  forces  the  labor  of  its  subjects  and  requisi- 
tions their  property.  Instead,  it  forces  them  to  provide 
it  with  money  by  taxes  ;  and  thus  arises  the  business 
of  the  financier,  who  is  supposed  to  discover  the  least 
onerous  and  the  least  costly  method  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  and  to  make  the  dispositions  required 
by  the   policy   of  the  state   for   their  expenditurt- . 

It  is  the  aim  of  statecraft  or  the  art  of  politics  to 
indicate  the  objects  or  goals  of  public  activities ;  and 
the  political  leaders,  or  members  of  the  government 
ia  power  for  the  time  being,  are  the  persons  who 
decide  on  a  certain  policy.  The  financier  has  then  to 
make  all  the  necessary  monetary  arrangements  for 
realising  the  projects  or  policy  adopted.  He  is 
Bopposed  to  be  able  to  say  the  best  way  of  doing  so 
with  the  greatest  security.  The  true  aim  of  finance 
is  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  in  reaching  the 
objective  by  the  proper  disposition  of  the  monetary 
transactions. 

On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  methods  of  finance 
need  to  be  subordinated  to  the  objects  of  policy,  it  ia 
yet  true  that  the  financier  in  business  must  be  con- 
cerned with  management,  and  in  government  with 
policy,  to  the  extent  that  financial  considerations  of 
ways  and  means  may  properly  veto  or  limit  particular 
proposals  for  action,  at  least  temporarily ;  and  fnrther 
he  must  know  enough  of  business  or  politics  respectively 
to  see  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  firm  or  to  the 
popnlation  by  the  financial  measures  he  proposes  for 
providing  ways  and  means  for  the  expenditure  decided 
to   be  necessary   to  reach   the   end   in   view. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing  description 
of  the    scope   and  aims  of  finance   that  the  practical 
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importance  of  the  study  of  this  subject  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Finance  enters  into  all  the  affairs 
of  daily  life,  both  in  btfeiness  and  the  home.  But  it 
ia  an  important  subject,  not  only  because  its  use  is  bo 
widespread ;  but  even  more  because  of  the  serious 
issues  which  bad  finance  entails,  whether  it  be  to  an 
individual,  a  business  firm  or  company,  a  public  autho- 
rity, or  to  the  State  itself.  The  individual  may  ruin 
his  prospects,  and  the  happiness  of  himself  and  his 
family  for  life ;  -the  business  firm  or  company  may 
come  to  an  end,  involving  the  partners  or  shareholders 
in  the  misfortune ;  the  local  authority  may  get  into 
such  difficulties  that  it  either  fails  to  redeem  its  debt, 
or,  more  probably,  ceases  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  urgent  public  needs ;  and  if  the  finance  of  the 
State  itself  is  bad,  even  a  good  policy  is  nullified,  and 
the  population  becomes  ground  down  under  a  heavy 
load  of  taxation  for  which  it  gets  no  return  in  public 
utilities.  In  every  case,  almost  without  exception, 
the  heavy  losses  of  money  mean  real  and  direct  losses 
of  happiness — often  a  great  measure  of  their  total 
happiness — to   the   persons   concerned. 

Much  of  this  tremendous  loss  could  be  saved  by 
the  wide  diffusion  of  a  prosier  imderstanding  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  finance.  These  require  to 
be  formulated  with  a  simple  and  direct  clearuesa. 
Full  account  should  be  taken  of  the  brood  underlying 
generalizations  ^  and  their  applications  to  everyday 
financial  transactions,  which  is  indeed  a  simple  matter, 
must  be  kept  free  from  all  the  usual  encumbrance  of 
detail,  and  from  connection  with  any  particular 
customary  method  of  book-keeping.  Once  this  is 
done  people  will  learn  to  guide  their  condnct  by 
deductions  from  a  few  general  principles ;  and  they 
will  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  what  they  happen 
to  remember  of  the  conventional  rales  of  good  finance, 
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supplementetl  by  their  new  experience,  or  their 
friends'  advice.  These  are  all  uncertain  guides 
becanse  nothing  but  a  general  principle  can  meet  the 
circumstances   of  all   possible   events. 

3.  TJie  Three  Systems  of  Finance. — According  to 
the  relations  of  revenue  and  expenditure  to  one  another 
we  may  recognise  three  distinct  systems  of  finance,  as 
I  thick  it  is  appropriate  to  call  them.  It  will  be 
convenient   to  name   them   as   follows : — 

(1)  The   system   of  Predetermined   income, 

(2)  The   system   of  Predetermined  expenditure, 

(3)  The   Commercial   system. 

Predetermined  income  is  the  best  name  I  can  find 
to  indicate  the  type  of  finance  in  which  the  income 
is  more  or  less  a  fixed  quantity ;  or  more  accurately, 
in  which  the  income  is  not  subject  to  variation  at 
will  by  the  recipient,  except  within  narrow  limits  or 
very  slowly.  It  follows  that  the  practice  of  finance 
in  this  system  is  to  ascertain  what  income  will  become 
available  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  adjust  the  ex- 
penditure under  the  various  heads  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  the  maximum  of  advantage  out  of  the  income 
vhich,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  available.  The  simplest 
example  of  this  form  of  finance  is  the  case  of  any  pri- 
vate individual  employed  in  a  permanent  position 
either  at  a  fixed  salary  or  at  a  salary  increasing 
according  to  a  pre-arranged  scale.  He  may  earn  a 
little  extra  money  with  work  taken  in  his  spare  time ; 
but  in  the  main  his  income  is  predetermined.  Other 
examples  can  be  found  amongst  associations  and 
institutions  such  as  charitable  homes,  or  any  schools 
and  colleges  which  subsist  upon  income  from  endow- 
ments or  upon  state  grants.  The  most  interesting 
and  important  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  public 
finances  of  any  state  or  territory  which  is  in  a  primi- 
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tive  or  undeveloped  condition.  In  sncli  a  state  the 
people  produce  by  their  agriculture  little  more  than 
is  necessary  to  provide  them  with  the  means  ^t  sub- 
sistence. Consequently  there  is  but  a  very  small 
margin  of  the  annual  produce  available  to  be  taken 
either  by  the  state  or  by  the  landlords.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  state  always  assumes  a  prior  right  to  the 
surplus  income  of  its  people  over  the  bare  minimum 
of  subsistence,  as  being  necessary  to  maintain  its 
existence  by  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  government..  The  economic  history  of  India 
pro^'ides  abundant  evidence  that  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  Moghal  Empire  and  the  first  few  decades 
of  the  British  rule  the  taxable  capacity '  of  the 
people  was  very  low,  and  the  revenue  which  reached 
the  Treasury  was  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
Government.  Certainly  it  was  revenue  which  was  incapable 
of  expansion  at  the  will  ol  the  Government.  Hence  the 
system  of  finance  forced  upon  the  Government  of  India 
in  its  early  history  was  that  of  predetermined  income. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  uncertainty  of  varying  assess- 
ments of  land  revenue  leads  to  paralysis  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  permanent  or  long  period  settlements 
have  been  adopted ;  and  since  the  state  income  has  so 
largely  been  taken  in  the  form  of  land  revenue,  the 
system  of  predetermined  income  has  remained  in  vogue 
in  almost  all  British  and  Native  State  finance  in  India. 

Predetermined  expenditure  is  the  name  here  given 
to  the  second  system  of  finance.  The  idea  underlying 
this  name  is  that  it  is  the  expenditure  rather  than 
the  income  which  is  determined  upon  beforehand,  and 
the  income  which  is  adjusted  to  the  expenditure  rather 
than  the  expenditure  to  the  income  available,  as  in 
the  first  system.  I  may  give  a  fanciful  example  by 
supposing  the   case  of  a   man   whose   wants   are   few 

1  The  twin  taxibk  capatitj/  is  cjeflned  in  the  next  notion,  p.  HO. 
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&s  a  rule,  who  decides  what  he  wants  to  spend 
daring  the  next  week  or  mouth  and  then  uses  a  part 
of  his  ample  leisure  time  to  work  just  sufficiently:  long 
to  provide  the  income  iieceBsary  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture determined  on.  Perhaps  this  example  is  not 
altc^etber  fanciful,  for  casnal  labourers  in  India;  as 
elsewhere,  are  rather  given  to  working  only  when 
they  are  short  of  the  means  of  subsistence  or 
when  some  special  need  arises.  The  important  example 
of  this  system,  however,  is  that  of  the  finances  of 
some  of   the  western   European   nations,   more    particu- 

"  larly  England.  There  the  Government  prepares  its 
budget  of  expenditure  upon  the  basis  of  the  public 
needs  which  are , considered  to  be  urgent;  and  every 
expenditure  coming  up  to  a  'certain  level  ol  urgency 
is  submitted  for  sanction  without  direct  reference 
to  whether  there  are  the  funds  available  to  meet  it 
or  not.  When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
prepared  his  budget  of  necessary  expenditure  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  departments,  he  advises  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  raising  the  revenue  required 
to  meet  this  expenditure.  He  estimates  the  yield  of 
the  taxes  which  are  regarded  as  fixed  and  of  the  other 
settled  sources  of  revenue ;  and  then  he  varies  the 
rates  of  certain  taxes  considered  to  be  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  snch  as  the  income-tax  and  the  duties 
uiwn  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  sugar.  The  aim  is  to 
adjnst  the  income  to  the  necessary  expenditure  as 
exactly  as  possible,  the  budget  usually  providing  for 
a  Bmal)  surplus  as  a  margin  against  possible  under- 
estimation of  the'  yield  of  some  of  the  taxes  of  the 
year.  The  English  municipal  councils  and  county 
councils  adopt  a  similar  method  of  finance.  Their 
revenue  arises ,  almost  entirely  from  rates  levied  uiron 
the  annual  valne  of  real  property,  Iwth  buildings  and 
land.     The  annual  valne  of    every   property  is  assessed 
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every  few  years,  and  the  rate  is  levied  each  half-year 
on  all  properties  at  a  certain  percentage,  usually 
expressed  as  so  many  shillings  and  pence  in  the  ^1. 
This  corresponds  with  levying  so  many  annas  and 
pies   in   the   rupee. 

The  English  municipalities,  like  the  central  Govern- 
ment, prepare  a  hudget  of  exiwnditure  according  to 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  public  needs  in  the  way 
of  new  schools,  construction  of  roads,  town  halls  and 
public  utilities  of  every  description  ;  and  having  decided 
on  the  necessary  expenditure  they  proceed  to  make  a 
rate  which  will  yield  the  revenue  required.  This  is 
done  every  half-year,  when  the  rate  may  be  put  up  or 
down  2d  or   4d  in    iil  as  the  expenditure  may  need. 

Yet  another  example  may  be  given — of  a  big  land- 
lord of  large  agricultural  estates  who  has  not  rack- 
rented  his  tenants,  but  normally  charges  them  consi- 
derably less  than  the  full  economic  rent,  which  in 
this  case  is  equivalent  to  the  balance  of  taxable 
capacity  after  deducting  taxes  actually  paid.  This 
landlord  has  a  margin  to  increase  his  income  when- 
ever he  may  be  in  need  of  money  for  any  serious 
necessity  by  raising  the  rents  of  his  tenants,  if, 
as  in  the  English  system,  they  are  wholly  or  mostly 
tenants  to  will.  The  system  of  abwabs  in  Bihar 
would  be.  classified  here.  The  evils  of  the  system 
are  mainly  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  margin  above 
subsistence  and  the  arbitrariness  of  such  exactions 
from   tenants. 

Ill  the  Commercial  system  neither  income  nor 
expenditure  is  predetermined,  but  both  jnay  be  varied 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  fact  ahould  he  varied  in 
the  course  of  the  business  transactions.  It  is  the 
essence  of  business,  whether  that  of  a  merchant  or  of 
a  manufacturer,  that  additional  expenditure,  wisely 
made,     yields     additional     income     greater     than     the 
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expenditure,  thus  increaeJag  the  proAt.  Ever>  wise 
buBineas  man  increases  his  anuual  expeutiiturc  in 
everj-  direction  which  he  finds  remunerative  by  its 
yielding  a  more  than  equivalent  increase  of  his  income. 
The  theory  of  economics  ehows  what  are  the  causes, 
or  economic  laws,  that  determine,  at  any  time,  what 
are  the  pi-ofitable  directions  of  outlay.  From  our 
present?\)oint,9of  view  in  finance,  however,  the  only 
important  point  is  that  the  expenditure  and  income  are 
efjually  variable'  from  time  to  thue  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  business.  This  system  of 
finance  is  equally  applicable  to  every  kind  of  commercial 
undertaking  whether  it  is  owned  by  a  single  individual, 
by  a  private  firm  or  company,  or  by  Government,  or 
by  any  other  public  authority  or  institution.  The 
commercial  system  of  finance  is  the  very  essence  of 
business;  and  the  failure  to  recognize  its  essential 
difiference  from  the  system  of  finance  necessary  in  the 
normal  functions  of  Government  has  led  to  the  failure 
of  miuy  commercial  enterpises  undertaken  by  Govern- 
ment, both  in  India  and  other  countries. 

4.  Taxable  Capacity,  In  a  later  section  when  we 
deal  with  the  practicable  methods  for  financing  public 
works  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  taxable 
capacity  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  security  for  public 
debt.  We  shall  find  that  the  idea  of  taxable  capacity 
is  essential  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  Government  may  itself  undertalte 
or  control  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion  of  the  total 
social  expenditure.  The  taxable  capacity  of  any  com- 
munity may  be  briefly  definetl  as  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  people  above  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
existence  according  to  the  standard  of  life  prevailing 
at  the  time  in  the  country  concerned.  This  is  not  an 
exftct  definition,  because  the  phrases,    "maintain  exis- 
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teuce "   and   "according   to"   arti  *extremely   vague. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  greater  preeiHion  to  the 
idea  of  taxable  capacity,  let  me  quote  a  well  known 
author,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Devaa '  on  this  subject.  "The 
notion  of  taxable  capacity "  he  writes  "  is  of  great 
importance,  and  is  not  the  absolute  limit  in  each 
country  of  what  can  be  exti'acted  from  the  people  by 
taxation,  but  rather  in  that  limit  of  taxation  which  if 
habitually  exceeded  indicates  over-taxation.  To  judge  of 
this  limit  we  must  recall  the  chapter  on  the  theory 
of  consumption  regarding  the  limitation  of  human 
wauts,  the  distinction  of  necessaries  and  supetfiuities, 
the  meaning  of  absolute  and  conventional  necessaries 
and  of  the  standard  of  life.  Then  we  can  lay  down 
that  whenever  taxation,  instead  of  being  drawn  from 
superfluities,  makes  an  encroachment  on  absolute  or 
conventional  necessaries,  and  threatens  to  lower  the 
standard  of  life,  the  people  are  being  taxed  above  their 
taxable   capacity." 

It  is  a  mistake,  he  adds,  "  to  adopt  some  percentage 
of  the  total  income  of  a  country  as  the  criterion  of 
over-taxation,  and  to  say,  for  example,  that  as  long 
as  no  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent  of  that  income 
is  taken  for  purposes  of  State,  there  is  no  over- 
taxation. In  reality,  this  criterion  is  unsound,  because 
the  same  percentage  in  one  country  might  leave 
over  an  abundance  of  supei-fluities,  in  another  might 
encroach  upon  necessaries.  It  is  not  then  income 
simply  that  is  the  proper  object  of  taxation,  but 
what  may  be  called  superfluous  or  surplus  income, 
namely,  what  is  available  after  absolute  and  conven- 
tional necessaries  have  been  satisfied ;  and  the  greater 
this  surplus  income  the  greater  the  taxable  capacity 
of  the   country". 

The  only  weak  point  In  this  deflnition  of  Mr.  Devas 

>  Pdlitieat  Economy  (Iion^nunn,  Oreen  t  Co. ),  Srd  adition ;  pp.  S39-9, 
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is  the  difdcalty  of  determining  what  ore  "  conven- 
tional necesBarieB".  ThiB  difficulty  has  been  removed 
in  an  indirect  manner,  however,  by  Marshall,  who 
has  observed  that  the  conventional  necessaries  ^  are 
those  to  obtain  which  "  the  average  man  and  woman 
vill  sacrifice  some  things  which  are  necessary  for 
efficiency".  In  other  words,  although  it  is  only  the 
absolate  necessaries  which  are  really  essential  to 
health  and  efficiency,  )>eople  have  so  great  a  desire 
for  certain  conventional  ways  of  living,  which  are 
CDstomary  in  their  station  of  life,  and  often  also 
pleasant-  at  the  moment  of  consnmption,  that  they  will 
forego  some  of  the  absolute  necessaries  rather  than 
the  conventional  necessaries,  thereby  causing  some 
injury  to  their  health  and  efficiency.  Hence  an  in- 
come which  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  family 
with  the  conventional  as  well  as  the  absolute  neces- 
sarieB  will  tend  to  keep  the  working  members  of  the 
family  below  the  level  of  normal  efficiency— that  Is 
to  say,  the  moat  common  standard  of  efficiency 
amongst  healthy  persons  in  the  conntry  at  the  time. 
The  question  whether  it  is  iwssible  to  measure  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers  of  a  [Kipulation  and  discover 
whether  there  is  any  falling  oi¥  as  a  result  of  taxa- 
tion does  not  necessarily  arise.  The  principle  of 
limiting  the  total  taxation  so  that,  if  evenly  distributed 
according  to  the  ability  to  pay,  it  will  not  lower  the 
efficiency  of  workers,  gives  us  a  thooi'etical  limit  to 
the  taxable  capacity  which  is  theoretically  sound, 
Itecause  if  the  taxation  were  further  increased  there 
wmild  be  an  actual  diminution  of  social  income. 

We  thus  see  that  the  taxable  capacity  of  a  com- 
munity means  the  extent  to  which  the  total  social 
income  can  be  diverted  by  the  force  of  the  law  into 
the    coffers    of    the    Oovemment  without   reducing   the 

I  PritutplM  of  EooiKnnloa,    Bk.  If.,  Ch.,  III.,  it. 
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coafiumption  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  absolute  and  con- 
ventional, to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  efficiency 
oi  the  people  as  workers.  The  very  great  variation  o! 
wants  as  between  different  persons  makes  it,  of  course, 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  precise  measure  or  even 
a  really  precise  definition  of  taxable  capacity.  Many 
persons,  for  example,  will  even  rednce  their  consumption 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  below  what  is  requisite  for 
efficiency  rather  than  entirely  forego  luxuries;  and  again, 
a  very  great  difference  exists  between  different  people 
as  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  obtainable  by  distributing 
the  expenditure  of  their  available  income  on  necessaries. 
The  income  which  would  serve  te  keep  one  family 
fully  efficient  may  be  insufficient  for  another  family  ol 
equal  size,  simply  owing  to  the  unwise  distribution  of 
expenditure  made   by   the  latter. 

In  economic  ideas  of  this  class  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  average  results,  taking  the  human  beings' of 
the  community  in  the  mass.  By  doing  this  we  are 
really  taking  short  cnts  in  the  analysis  of  the  effects 
of  legal  measures  u|)on  the  people,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  a  complete  analysis  will  demand  an 
enquiry  into  the  habits  of  varions  classes  of  individuals. 
For  my  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to 
deal  with  broad  general  averages,  and  to  give  only  an 
occasional  or  incidental  indication  of  effects  njMjn  the 
different  classes  of  the   popnlation. 

A  practicable  method  of  estimating  the  taxable 
capacity  of  any  iwpulation  may  Iw  sought  by  some 
hirther  analysis  of  social  income.  The  |)eopIe  may  be 
regarded  as  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Government 
servants  of  the  civil  and  military  services  whose  salaries 
are  paid  out  of  the  taxes  and  land  revenue  and  rents 
received  by  Government  {to  whom  the  term  Qov«rn- 
miint  servants  will  be  confined  here);  ('2)  the  i-est  of 
the  popnlation,  inclnding  all  Government  employees  in 
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the  commercial  services — thnt  in,  those  brunches  of 
the  administration  which  reodei-  special  services  to 
individnals  for  >Yhich  a  measured  charge  is  made. 
The  second  class — the  general  public— expend  the 
social  income  in  fonr  great  groups  of  payments :  (1) 
purchases  of  absolute  and  conventional  necessaries ; 
{21  The  taxes,  revenues,  and  rents,  a  part  of  which 
is  used  to  maintain  the  whole  body  of  Government 
servants;  (3)  Investments  in  capital  goods  of  all  kinds 
for  productive  purposes ;  (4)  Purchases  of  superfluities 
and  luxuries.  For  brevity,  group  (1)  will  be  denoted 
necessanes,  implying  those  which  are  both  absolute  and 
conventional ;  group  (2)  will  he  denoted  taxes,  the  word 
including  land  revenue,  rents,  fees  and  royalties ;  group 
(8)  will  be  denoted  investmenix,  whether  the  invest- 
ment i>e  in  a  company,  or  any  stock  exchange 
security,  or  in  any  form  of  private  business,  loan  or 
deposit;  and  group  (4)  will  be  denoted  svpeijimiiei, 
implying   also  Uixxmes. 

It  may  be  assnraed  that  the  public  expenditure  of 
Grovernment  is  entirely  devoted  to  nncessarios  and 
capital  goods  for  productive  pur^wses,  and  that  no 
part  of  it  is  devoted  to  purchasing  those  commodities 
which  are  superftaities  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  On  the  other  hand  part  of  the  private 
expenditure  of  Government  officers  out  of  their  salaries 
ia  devoted  to  superfluities,  and  forms  a  jmrt  of  the 
whole   social   expenditure   on   superfluities. 

Tlie  taxable  capacity  of  the  jwople  consists,  there- 
fore, of  the  part  of  the  social  income  of  the  public 
which  actually  pays  the  taxes,  together  with  that  part 
which  is  spent  on  superfluities.  The  [>art  of  the  income 
of  Goveriiment  servants  which  is  spent  on  suiierfluities 
shbt^M  he  added  so  as  to  ascertain  the  taxable  capacity 
of  the  entire  pojiulation.  The  taxes  paid  by  Goveiiimetot 
setTAhts    might    also  1)e    added,    except  that,   when    fH 
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loDg  staudiug,  they  merely  represent  a  paper  traus- 
action,  as  they  did  not  affect  the  real  price  at  which 
Government  conkl  hire  serviccR.  A  full  discassion  o( 
the  economic  position  of  the  taxes  jmid  by  Govern- 
ment servants  wonld  be  lengthy  and  unprofitable  for 
my  present  pnrpoae ;  bat  if  the  full  salaries  paid  them 
are  included  in  the  social  income,  obviously  the  whole 
of  the  taxes  paid  by  them  must  be  included  in  any 
numerical  estimate  of  the  taxable  capacity ;  and  this 
will  usually  be  the  most  convenient  plan. 

It  is  necessary  next  to  consider  the  taxable  capacity 
of  different  classes  of  the  jjopulation  separately.  For 
this  purjiose  it  is  convenient  to  coin  a  new  technical 
phrase — minimum  social  expenditure  which  means  that 
portion  of  the  social  income  which  is  expended  on 
necessaries,  absolnte  and  conventional,  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  minimum  expenditure  on  which  society  can 
exist.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  minimum  social 
expenditure  plus  the  taxable  capacity  of  any  commu- 
nity are  equal  to  its  social  income.  Society  aa  a 
whole  is  composed  ol  many  classes  having  different 
average  incomes.  The  social  income  of  the  class  is 
the  sum  of  the  net  incomes  of  all  the  persons  in 
that  class;  and  the  social  income  of  the  whole  iwpula- 
tion  is  the  sum  of  the  social  incomes  of  all  the 
classes  into  which  it  may  be  divided  taken  separately. 

Each  class  of  the  community  has  its  own  mini- 
mum social  expenditure  and  its  own  taxable  capacity. 
For  each  class,  and  also  in  comparing  each  class 
with  others,  we  notice  that  minimum  social  exjiendi- 
ture  increases  as  social  income  increases,  but  usually 
not  so  fast,  so  that  taxable  capacity  increases 
faster  than  minimum  social  expenditure.  The  same 
relation  is  seen  when  we  c-ompare  the  whole  popula- 
tions of  different  countries.  Minimum  social  expendi- 
ture   is    probably    highest  per    head    of  iwpulation    in 
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the  United  States,  next  in  Englaod,  very  much  lower 
in  Bassia  and  China,  and  lowest  probably  amongst 
civilized  coantvies  in  parte  of  India.  The  'social 
income  and  the  taxable  irajjacity  of  these  conntries 
are   probably   in  nearly   the   same   proportion. 

The  different  classes  of  the  community  each  have 
their  own  taxable  capacity  ;  but  they  are  also  to  a 
great  extent  earaiug  or  enjoying  incomes  of  different 
origin,  and  their  habits,  and  consequently  the  commodities 
on  which  the  minimum  social  expenditure  is  spent, 
differ.  All  this  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
ile\'ising  the  tax  system,  so  as  to  lay  the  burden  equally 
on  all  classes  by  taking  the  same  pei'centage  of  the 
taxable  capacity  jmr  capita,  when  the  taxable  capacity 
per  capita  is  equal.  The  greater  the  taxable  capacity 
per  capita  the  greater  should  be  the  percentage  taken, 
In  other  words  taxation  should  be  progi'essive,  bat 
based  on  the  surplus  income  above  the  minimum 
needed  to  maintain  the  conventional  standard  of  life, 
and  not  on  the  whole  income.  In  *  India  a  class  of 
artisan  traders  whose  a\'«rage  income  is  Bs.  1,200  per 
annum  has  a  much  higher  taxable  capacity  thau  college 
educated  clerks  whose  average  income  is  the  same, 
because  the  former  can  live  for  Bs.  40  per  month,  the 
latter  for  not  less  than  Bs.  80.  This  is  a  qnestiou 
which  we  need  not  follow  further.  It  has  only  been 
introduced  to  show  the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say 
impossibility,  of  devising  any  systeiu  of  taxation  such  as 
could  absorb  the  whole  taxable  capacity  of  the  people. 
Before  this  limit  was  reached  for  all  classes,  some 
would  inevitably  be  taxed  beyond  it.  Consequently  any 
system  of  taxation  which  endeavored  to  obtain  more 
than  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  taxable 
capacity  would  be  likely  to  be  oppressive. 

The  actual  estimation  of  the  taxable  capacity  of 
the  population  inhabiting  any  territory  must  be  made 
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upou  u  statistical  basis,  ami  two  distiuct  methods  are 
available.  The  iirsfc  ami  most  direct  method  is  to 
estimate  the  existing  social  income  and  then  ascertoiu 
by  an  examination  of  family  budgets  of  different 
classes  the  average  i)er  capita  expenditure  ou  necessaries. 
Multiplying  the  latter  by  the  numbers  of  each  class, 
as  given  in  tlie  census  or  other  statistics,  we  obtain 
the  minimum  social  expenditure  for  the  whole  com- 
muQJty.  On  subtracting  this  from  the  social  income 
we  have  the  taxable  capacity — the  theoretical  ligure, 
that  is,  of  which  in  practice  not  more  than  80  per 
cent  could  be  taken.  A  variant  of  this  method  would  be 
to  calculate  the  total  value  of  necessaries  produced  in 
the  country,  so  as  to  derive  therefrom,  after  collection 
for  exports  and  imports,  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
ITopulation  on  necessaries,  which  would  then  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  estimated  social  income.  This  method 
could  only  lie  applied  in  countries  which  have  a 
detailed  census  of  production.  The  second  method  is 
to  estimate  directly  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
Imputation  on  superfluities  and  on  investment,  and  to 
add  the  present  Government  revenue,  less  what  Grovern- 
ment  servants  may  be  estimated  to  be  spending  on 
sviperfluities,  as  this  is  included  in  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  population  thereon.  To  do  this  thoroughly 
would  need  again  a  census  of  production ;  bat  in  the 
case  of  India  tlie  proirai-tion  of  such  goods  imported  is 
so  large  that  the  im^wrt  statistics  may  furnish  a  useful 
guide.  The  net  balance  ol  foods  ex):orted,  and  all  raw 
products  exiwrted,  must  be  'surplus  produce  not  required 
for  subsistence  by  the  i>eople ;  and  the'  character  of 
the  imports  which  come  in  exchange  for  them  shows 
how  this  surplus  income  is  expended.  This  method 
will  at   least  provide   a   check   on   the   first  method. 

Some  confusion  of  ideas  might  arise  from  the  use 
of  the  term  minimtnn  ofsubmtence  or  subsistence  mini- 
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mant  in  relation  to  taxable  capacity,  and  couseqneutly 
I  have  avoided  using  it,  and  have  used  the  tenn 
minimum  social  expenditure.  The  subsistence  minimum 
implies  the  least  income  on  which  t)eopte  can  keep 
alive,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  regard  all 
the  remaining  income  as  the  measure  of  taxable 
capacity.  It  is  true  that  heavy  taxation  in  excess  of 
the  taxable  capacity  may  be  imposed  and  maintained 
for  a  short  period,  say  five  or  six  years ;  but  such 
overtaxation  tends  to  exhaust  the  sources  from  which 
it  is   drawn   and  cannot,  therefore,  be  maintained. 

5.  liesults  to  be  gained  from  Increased  Taxation. — 
In  the  foregoing  section  I  have  alluded  briefly  to  the 
effects  of  heavy  taxation  amounting  to  overtaxation. 
For  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  rehition  of 
taxation  to  economic  development  it  is  more  impor- 
tant, however,  to  consider  caref.ully  the  effects  of 
increasing  existing  taxation  by  moderate  amounts,  as 
this  will  almost  inevitably  be  necessary  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  development  of  any  country. 

Any  increase  of  taxation  obviously  reduces  immedia- 
tely the  real  income  of  which  the  individual  can 
dispose,  assuming  his  money  income  to  remain  unchang- 
ed ;  but  the  ^effects  of  taxation  in  reduction  of 
income  and  of  taxation  based  on  commodities  oi-e 
different.  Taxes  in  reduction  of  income,  which  are 
mostly  direct  taxes,  are  either  assessed  upon  the  whole 
income,  or  u^ion  incomes  from  particular  sources,  or 
both.  The  income  tax  is  the  most  im^wrtant  of  this 
class,  other  examples  beiug  a  land  tax  on  rents, 
inheritance  taxes  on  estates  (which  by  diminishing 
the  capital  remove  a  portion  of  the  income  from  the 
heir),  and  certain  taxes  on  business  and  profits.  In 
every  such  case  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  income 
caused  by  the  increased  tax   is  to  compel  a  readjust- 
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ment  of  the  mdividuars  expenditure.  The  theory 
of  utility  teaches  that  every  person  tends  to  distribnte 
his  expenditure  on  every  form  of  outlay  so  that  he 
gets  eqnal  marginal  utility  (or  efficiency)  in  each  direc- 
tion of  outlay.  When  the  individual's  iocome  is 
forcibly  reduced  he  will  curtail  to  the  greatest  extent 
expenditnre  on  those  couimodities  or  forms  of  enjoy- 
ment for  which  the  marginal  utility  functions  (utility 
curves)  are  most  elastic;  and  he  will  soon  arrive  at 
a  new  equilibrium  of  his  monthly  or  annual  outlay  in 
which  equal  marginal  efiBciency  in  every  direction  of 
outlay  is  again  realized  with  the  smaller  income.  In 
this  case  the  State  has  simply  taken  some  of  the' 
man's  income,  -  but  has  done  nothing  which  will 
concentrate  the  reduction  of  expenditure  on  one  or 
more  particular  commodities  rather  than  others.  The 
man  is  left  to  cut  out  those  superfluities  which  are 
of  the  least  marginal  significance  to  him.  The  result 
is  different  when  increased  taxation  involves  taxes 
based  on  commodities,  either  new  taxes,  or  the  increase 
of  existing  taxes  of  this  class.  Taxes  on  commodities 
are  almost  invariably  indirect,  being  shifted  to  the 
consumer  with  some  increase  or  decrease  of  his  loss. 
Taxes  on  services  are  sometimes  direct,  e.g.,  carriage 
licences,  or  taxes  on  household  servants.  Whether 
direct  or  indirect  the  effect  of  a  tax  on  a  commodity 
is  to  cause  a  loss  of  income  to  a  consumer  proportional 
to  his  consumption  of  the  commodity,  through  its 
price  being  raised.  In  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  the  distribution  of  expenditure  according  to  equal 
marginal  efficiency  his  outlay  on  the  taxed  commodities 
will  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  elasticity  of 
his  utility  curve  for  the  commodity  in  question,  and 
the  extent  of  the  rise  of  price.  Some  'direct  taxes, 
such  as  house-taxes  based  on  annual  value,  or  the  old 
window  and  hearth  taxes  of  England,   are  assessed  on 
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a  pftrticuJar  article  of  conBumption,  and  thus  by  raising 
the  price  restrict  tEe  net  expenditure  on  it,  i.e.,  the 
expenditure  excluding  the  tax,  more  than  they  restrict 
expenditure  on  other  commodities.  That,  indeed,  is 
the  general  effect  of  taxes  on  consumption — they  curtail 
the  expenditure  on  the  particular  article  taxed ;  but 
as  the  total  outlay  on  the  taxed  article  including 
the  tax  usually  increases,  there  is  a  reduction  of  the 
income  available  for  expenditure  on  other  commodities, 
and  the  expenditure  is  contracted  in  all  directions  so 
as  to  maintain   equal    marginal   utility. 

To  complete  this  brief  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
increased  taxation  on  the  individuaPs  distribution  of 
his  expenditure,  we  must  notice  that  saving  for  invest- 
ment, with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  future  income  or 
capital  sum  is  an  important  direction  of  expenditure, 
the  present  marginal  eflSciency  of  which  is  determined 
by  his  estimate  of  his  future  needs,  his  intensity  of 
care  for  the  future,  and  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
obtained.  Likewise  the  marginal  efficiency  of  expen- 
diture on  the  education  of  children  is  determined 
by  anticipation  of  their  needs,  'the  intensity  of  the 
senae  of  parental   duty,   and   so   forth. 

It' is  unnecessary  to  consider  further  the  primary 
effects  of  jncreasod  taxes  on  individuals.  We  may  now 
enquire  what  the  social  results  will  be ;  estimating 
at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  possible,  under  what  condi- 
tions, and  how  far,  the  individual  may  be  actually 
benefited,  remain  unaffected,  or  even  suffer  by  the 
social  results.  These  latter  are  of  two  sharply  contrasted 
kinds:  (i)  those  social  results  which  are  consciously 
sought  hy  the  Government  or  other  organizations  of 
the  commnnity ;  and  (ii)  those  which  occur  unconsciously 
and  spontaneously  as  the  result  of  the  tax,  and  are 
termed     secondary     reactions.'     The     first     class,     the 
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conBciously  sought  results,  ai-e  of  at  least  two  kinds : 
(1)  the  primary  reactions  of  the  tax  itself— as  the 
decrease  of  consamption  of  alcohol  due  to  an  increase 
of  tax;  and  (2)  those  due  firstly  (a)  to  changes  of  the 
environment  of  the  [wpnlation  brought  about  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  raised  by  the  taxation  upon 
providing  public  works,  sanitation,  garden  city  f)nilding, 
etc.,  and  indirectly  by  edncation,  which  facilitates 
these  improvements;  and  secondly  (b)  subjective 
changes  which  enable  people  more  fully  to  assist  one 
another  and  to  benefit  by  and  enjoy  their  improved 
environment.  The  subjective  changes  require  moral 
and  [esthetic   ediTcation. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  all  the  results 
which  may  flow  from  increased  taxation,  especially 
when  rightly  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  taxed ; 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  general 
observations,  which  will  relate  more  particularly  to 
snbsection  (i)(2)(a)  of  the  above  classification  of  the 
social  results,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  relation  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  judicious  expenditure  of  increasetl 
taxation  to  the  loss  suffered  by  the  taxpayers.  It  is 
necessary,  as  a .  further  preliminary,  to  consider  the 
form  of  government  in  relation  to  the  control  of 
public  expenditure. 

There  are  two  extreme  types  of  government  of 
which  all  existing  governments  may  be  regarded  as 
modifications  and  admixtures :  the  atifocratic  and  the 
democratic.  The  autocratic  type  I  take  to  include  what 
is  generally  denoted  beaurocratic  government,  and  in 
its  perfect  form  its  distinguishing  feature  is  that  the 
wishes  of  the  subjects  are  not  in  the  least  consulted. 
They  may  be  ill  or  well  governed.  Oppression  does 
not  necessarily  go  with  this  type  of  government.  It 
is  simply  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  no  voice,  intended    or  actual,  in    the  regulation 
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of  auy  public  affairs  or'  their  own  welfare,  so  fur  as  it 
is  affeetetl  by  the  general  environment.  They  have 
simply  to  accept  and  snbiuit.  The  essence  of  this 
type  of  government  is  the  regulation  of  everything 
bj'  external  control ;  and  as  it  may  apply  quite  as 
much  in  local  and  municipal  affairs  as  in  the  national 
sphere,  it  wilt  be  convenient  to  denote  it  government  bjf 
control.  We  may  note  that  this  type  of  government 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  secure  efficiency  in  all 
unitary  proJncing  organizations,  such  as  factories, 
works,   mines,   etc. 

The  deuwcrafic  type  of  government  on  the  other 
band  is  that  in  which  the  oi'gan  of  government  i* acts 
wholly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  jwople  as 
ex^i-essed  by  whatever  means  may  be  available  or 
arranged.  The  usual  mode  of  expression  is  by  the 
election  of  representatives  whose  votes  in  a  parlia- 
ment or  assembly  reflect  approximately  the  wishes 
of  the  people  at  large.  Devices  sacli  as  proportional 
respresentation,  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  are 
designed  to  assist  the  expression  of  the'  jjopnlar  will. 
The  essential  distinction  however,  of  the  two  ty|)es  of 
government,  from  my  present  iwint  of  view,  does  not 
lie  in  the  organization  of  the  government.  An  autocratic 
iwtentate  who  should  decide  henceforth  to  govern 
only  in  complete  accord  with  the  wishes  of  his  iieople, 
allowing  freedom  of  expression  of  opinion  by  the  press 
and  otherwise,  and  holding  searching  inquiries,  special 
conferences,  etc.,  might  govern  in  a  manner  completely 
democratic  in  spirit' without  the  characteristic  organiza- 
tion  of  this  type. 

Government  by  control  may  be  \evy  bad  and  it 
may  be  very  good — perhaps  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  king  or  personal  ruler  may  use  the  revenues 
of  the  state  to  maintain  an  extravagant  court,  numerous 
favorites  holding  sinecure   offices,   and   a   long  Ust  of, 
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pensionera.  He  may  waste  the  resonrces  of  the  state 
in  ioitiating  fatile  wars,  and  in  continually  maintaining 
a  large  military  force.  So  ranch  of  the  state  revennea 
as  is  absorbed  by  expenditure  on  these  purposes  is  pure 
loss  to  the  people.  State  money  spent  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  proviaion  of  justice,  on  the  other 
hand,  yields  its  return  to  the  people. many  times  over; 
and  so  with  the  other  nsnal  and  recognized  services  of 
government.  If  the  controlling  government  proceeds 
to  provide  a  good  cnrrency,  easy  communications, 
efficient  and  general  education,  sanitation,  and  so  forth, 
it  provides  great  benefits  for  the  jieople.  Any  increase 
of  taxation  which  is  used  to  provide  advantages  for  the 
people  is  not  a  burden  on  them  but  a  benefit.  A  clear 
distinction  must  be  drawn,  however,  between  the 
kinds  of  expenditure  which  return  an  immediate 
or  almost  immediate  benefit  to  offset  the  burden 
oE  the  tax,  such  as  expenditure  on  sanitation 
and  medical  attendance,  and  those  of  which  the 
full  benefit  only  accrues  after  many  years,  such 
as  large  pubUc  works,  and  general  education.  A  con- 
trolling government  may  be  beuevolQnt,  i.e.,  well 
intentioned  towards  the  people,  and  ignorant,  negligent 
or  foolish,  in  which  case  its  good  intentions  are  of 
no  benefit  to  its  subjects;  but  if  it  combine  wisdom 
and  efficiency  with  benevolence  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  people.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  a  controlling  government 
can  become  wise  and  efficient;  and  if  so  how.  Ex- 
perience iias  shown  that  a  controlling  government, 
though  subject  to  many  malignant  influences,  can  be 
both  vrise  and  efficient.  The  question  ol  how  it  is 
to  acquire  and  retain  these  characteristics  is  one 
which  may  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  section. 

The    democratic    or  popular    government  is    totally 
different  in  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
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It  is  merely  the  sapreine  esecative  organ  of  the 
people  themselvea,  and  exists  solely  to  carry  out 
their  will.  Consequently  the  public  expenditure  is 
ordered  and  arranged  as  the  people  desire  and  the 
harden  of  taxation  is  self-imposed  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  benefits  of  the  communal  expenditure. 
The  pnblic  expenditure,  whether  of  the  state  or  of 
local  authorities,  thus  obeys  the  same  laws  as  the 
expenditure  of  individuals.  The  only  difference  is  that 
public  expenditure  is  ordered  by  the  majority  of 
electors  for  the  time  being,  the  majority  often  being 
composed  of  different  persons  for  each  kind  of  ex- 
penditure. Consequently  it  is  the  average  ratio  of  the 
marginal  ntility  of  the  benefit  of  public  expenditure 
to  the  marginal  disutility  of  its  cost  in  taxation  for 
the  majority  for  the  time  being,  which  is  in  equili- 
brinm  with  the  average  ratios  of  marginal  utility 
to  cost  of  the  persona  composing  this  majority  for 
all  their  vaiious  kinds  of  pri^'ate  expenditure.  All 
persons  derive  some  benefit  from  almost  every  kind  of 
pnblic  expenditure,  but  a  favorable  vote  of  any  majority 
decides  the  marginal  expenditure  of  the  community. 

We  have  arrived  then  at  the  important  conclusion 
that  in  a  perfect  democracy  there  is  a  marginal 
equilibrium  maintained  between  public  and  private 
expenditure  precisely  analogous  to_  the  equilibrium 
between  a  person's  expenditure  in  different  directions. 
There  are  certain  wants  which  all  persons  of  a  certain 
town  have  in  common,  such,  for  example,  as  for  roads 
with  good  snrface,  and  for  street  lamps  to  light  them 
at  night,  for  drains,  for  schools,  and  so  forth.  People 
cannot  supply  these  wants  individually,  as  the  cost  in 
proportion  to  their  marginal  ntility  would  be  far  too 
high.  When  supplied  by  communal  organization,  how- 
ever, the  cost  is  so  much  reduced  that  its  ratio  to  the 
marginal  utility   of  such   expenditure  is  lower  tha,a  the 


ratio  foi'  many  forms  of  private  e:tpeuditute.  CoDse- 
(jiiently  people  willingly  tax  themselves  to  enable  govern- 
ment or  a  municipality  to  satisfy  such  wants.  At  any 
time,  therefore,  in  a  [jerfect  democracy  the  number, 
kind  and  intensity  of  the  wants  of  the  kind  to  be 
satisfied  communally  relatively  to  the  number  and 
average  marginal  intensity  of  the  wants  to  be  satisfied 
privately  determines  the  extent  to  which  people  tax 
themselves.  This  economic  analysis  shows  that  in  u, 
democratically  governed  state  the  system  of  predetermined 
expeuditnre,  i.e.,  the  second  system  oE  fioahce  ontlined 
above,  is  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  balance  between  wants 
most  easily  satisfied  by  commnnal  effort  and  those  most 
advantageously  satisfied  by  private  action. 

The  control  of  exjienditure  is  a  serious  weakness  of 
the  democratic  system  of  government,  precisely  because 
expenditure  is  made  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
Avishes  of  the  people.  The  action  *of  the  government 
reflects  at  any  one  time  the  wants  and  ideas  of  the 
people.  The  government  may  be  better  informed  than 
the  people,  it  may  be  more  far-seeing ;  but  it  cannot 
act  in  opposition  to  theic  wishes,  or  the  government  in 
power  will  be  replaced  by  another :  consequently  it  acts 
with  only  the  average  intelligence  and  foresight  of  the 
|>eople  as  a  whole.  The  great  majority  of  {)eople  have 
difficulty  in  managing  their  own  ))rivate  affairs  satisfac- 
torily, And  the  working  classes,  who  must  form  the 
majority  of  voters  in  any  truly  democratic  community, 
often  display  decided  want  of  foresight.  It  is  no  matter 
for  surprise,  therefore,  if  a  popular  government  displays 
little  foresight,  and  tends  rather  to  expend  money  on 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  Such  an  atti- 
tude is  necessarily  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  future 
(sconomic  development  of  the  country.  What  is  neede<l  is 
the  prepai-ation  of  a  consistent  program  of  development 
(he  realization  of  which  will  take  twenty  years  oy  more. 
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It  is  highly  important  that  every  democratically 
governed  community  should  realize  its  inevitable  weak- 
ness in  this  respect;  because  it  is  possible  to  get 
over  it  in  two  ways.  The  first,  and  least  likely  to 
be  sQCcessfnl,  is  for  the  whole  community  to  become 
familiarized  with  the  principles  underlying  economic 
development,  so  that  they  come  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  need  for  careful  planning  and  expenditure  years  in 
advance  of  the  realization  of  benefits,  and  also  learn 
the  necessity  of  subordinating  purely  local  interests 
to  the  achievement  of  ultimate  general  efficiency.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  last  point  I  may  instance  the 
common  experience  in  Australia  and  America  where 
great  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  State  Govern- 
ment perhaps  through  the  local  legislature,  to  get  a 
particular  bridge  or  branch  railway  constructed.  This 
may  be  supplied  without  regard  to  future  develop- 
ments which  it  may  rather  retard  than  assist.  In 
India  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  handing  over  the 
control  of  making  new  roads  and  light  railways  to 
District  Boards,  thereby  encouraging  the  satisfaction 
of  immediate  local  interests  at  the  expense  of  delay- 
ing the  general  benefit  of  the  community  which 
would  flow  from  plans  centrally  initiated  and  con- 
trolled. To  educate  the  whole  community  to  a  suffi- 
cient understanding  of  the  principles  of  economic 
development  for  them  to  be  able  to  control  it  directly 
through  their  elected  representatives  is  a  happy  ideal 
which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  realized.  Then 
every  citizen  would  be  discussing  the  plans  '  for 
this  and  that  series  of'  new  roads  and  feeder  rail- 
ways, or  electric  car  lines,  and  the  realization  of 
these  plans  in  the  future  would  have  a  high  degree 
of  present  marginal  utility,  so  thit  the  people  would 
wilUngly  bear  additional  taxation  to  provide  the  necessary 
preliminary     expenditure    and    the  interest    on    wait- 
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ing  for  the  works  to  come  to  financial  mattuity.  I  do 
not  Bay  that  it  is  impc«sible  to  educate  the  pnbUc  to 
a  fall  understanding  of  the  principles  of  economic 
development ;  but  it  must,  in  any  country,  be  a  slow 
and  lengthy  process,  needing  a  campaign  of  propaganda 
lectures  and  literature  extending  over  very  many  years. 

The  second  way  of  overcoming  the  weakness  of 
popular  government  in  regard  to  economic  development 
is  to  convince  the  people  and  their  representatives  not 
only  that  scientific  development  by  means  of  an  ordered 
program  is  enormonsly  important,  but  also  that  it  is 
an  inherently  complex  and  difficult  business — that  it 
needs  experts  to  devise  a  program,  make  the  necessary 
comprehensive  plans,  and  arrange  the  finance,  and  that 
the  layman  cannot  hope  to  understand  it  all  and  had 
better  entrust  the  future  of  his  country  in  this  respect 
to  a  body  of  experts.  Having  once  carefully  appointed 
their  body  of  experts,  the  popular  representatives 
shonld  be  prepared  to  allot  them  a  sufficient  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  the  right  of  raising 
loans  thereon,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  a  consistent 
policy  of  development,  or  control  the  carrying  of  it 
out  by  the  executive  departments  of  the  government. 

In  the  case  of  a  controlling  government  the  matter 
is  simpler.  It  has  already  the  power  and  practice  of 
disposing  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  according  to 
its  own  best  judgment;  and  if  such  a  government  learn 
the  principles  of  economic  development  and  the  immense 
advantages  of  applying  them,  it  can  easily  appoint  its 
body  of  experts  for  the  purpose.  A  controlling  govern- 
ment, beaurocratic  or  autocratic,  is  perhaps  better 
situated  in  regard  to  securing  the  economic  development 
of  a  country  than  any  democratic  government  is  likely 
to  be.  It  can  regard  the  economic  development  of  its 
wide  territories  as  a  business  proposition,  just  as  a 
Undlord  may  regard  the  development  of  his  estates. 
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Assaming  that  a  body  of  experts  is  pat  in 
control  we  are  now  easily  able  to  snmmarise  the 
results  which  may  flow  from  increased  taxation  when 
its  proceeds  are  used  for  economic  development.  We 
may  assume,  too,  that  the  body  of  experts  which 
woold  be  given  fall  control  of  pablic  works  and 
other  directly  economic  measores,  is  also  at  least 
consalted  aboat,  if  aot  in  charge  of,  the  reforms 
of  hoasing  and  sanitation,  so  that  its  purview  extends 
to  the  whole  of  the  changes  of  the  material 
environment.  At  any  rate  the  advice  of  the  develop- 
ment experts  should  he  sooght  as  regards  the 
finance  of  all  such  improvements.  For  the  paposes 
of  economic  development  we  may  then  classify  the 
expenditure  required  for  all  changes  of  the  material 
environment  in  the  following  manner: — 

(1)  That  which  has  a  directly  pleasing  effect,  as, 
for  example,  expenditure  on  improved  street  lighting, 
fine  city  streets,  new  parks  and  public  buildings. 
This  brings  an  immediate  return  for  the  increased 
taxation  in  the  form  of  direct  enjoyment. 

(2)  Expenditure  which  is  productive  of  health,  and 
thus  of  enjoymemt,  and  of  efficiency  in  economic 
production,  as,  for  example,  sanitation  and  garden  city 
hoasing.  The  necessary  increase  of  taxation  here 
briogs  a  gradual,  but  not  long  delayed,  retarn  which 
is  ever  accumulating  at  greater  and  greater  rate  as 
the  sanitary  measures  become  more  and  more  complete. 

(3)  Expenditure  which  is  economically  immediately 
productive,  as  for  example  certain  new  roads  and 
railways.    Here  there  is  an  immediate  economic  return. 

(4)  Expenditure  which  will  be  economically  produc- 
tive after  some  years  have  passed,  as  certain 
railways,  bridges,  docks,  irrigation  works,  and  so 
forth.  In  this  case  there  is  no  immediate  retarn,  but 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  to  grow,  and  to  con- 
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tinae  growing  for  many  years,  becoming  amply  remune- 
rative after  time  has  elapsed  for  the  necessary  economic 
readjnstments   to   take   place. 

(5)  Expenditure  which  is  economically  prodactive 
with  slow  cumulative  effect ;  as,  for  example,  expendi- 
ture on  education,  on  improved  land  tenure,  or  on 
agricultural  inetrnction.  In  this  case  the  return  ia 
delayed,   but  it  gradually  becomes  very  great  indeed. 

It  remains  finally  to  consider  the  eflfect  of  increased 
taxation  expended  in  the  ways  outlined  above  on  the 
taxable  capacity.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
no  democratically  governed  community  is  likely  to  tax 
itself  to  as  much  as  one-half  or  even  one-third  of  the 
taxable  capacity,  except  for  war,  because  it  haa  not  a 
sufficiently  vivid  appreciation  of  the  social  advantages 
of  such  expenditure  as  matures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
future  to  sacrifice  a  great  part  of  its  present  enjoyment 
of  snperfluities  for  this  object.  Although  with  good 
finance,  the  real  present  sacrifice  involed  in  anticipa- 
tion of  benefits  is  very  small,  expenditure  on  public 
works,  education,  and  so  forth,  does  not  appeal  to  the 
imagination  until  a  reform  campaign  has  made  them 
a  matter  of  politics.  In  most  European  countries 
before  the  war,  the  taxation  was  probably  not  more  than 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  taxable  capacity,  ^except 
perhaps  in  Italy.  Consequently  there  was  much  opening 
for  increased  taxation,  as  the  war  has  clearly  proved, 
even. making  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  money. 

We  must  take  separately  each  of  the  five  classes  of 
public  expenditure  ontlined  above  in  order  to  estimate 
the  effect  of  snch  expenditure  on  the  taxable  capacity. 
Expenditure  of  the  first  class,  having  a  directly  pleasing 
effect,  will  do  little  or  nothing  to  increase  the  social 
income  and  consequently  little  or  nothing  to  increase 
the  taxable  capacity;  but  it  is  probable  that  such 
expenditure    will    make    people    willing    to    tax    them- 
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sehea,  or  be  taxed,  to  a  higher  percentage  of  the  taxable 
capacity^  becaase  the  satisfaction  they  immediately 
get  from  the  increased  taxation  will  for  moat  people  be 
greater  than  the  enjoyment  lost  of  the  snperfloities  they 
woald  have  to  forego.  For  almost  all  people  there 
woold  be  at  least  a  considerable  compensatory  effect. 
Expenditure  of  the  remaining  fonr  classes  all 
tends  sooner  or  later  to  increase  the  taxable  capacity, 
in  many  cases  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Let  as 
take  them  separately.  Expenditure  for  health  and 
happiness  in  the  surroundings  of  life  (class  no.  2), 
such  as  sanitation  and  better  housing,  produces 
greatly  increased  efficiency  in  mental  as  well  as 
physical  work,  and  thus  iu  the  course  of  a  few 
years  increases  the  taxable  capacity  by  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent  more  than  the  increased  taxation 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  sanitation,  or  the  inevitable 
cost  to  the  state  of  the  better  honsing  for  the  working 
classes.  The  third  class — expenditure  which  is  immedi- 
ately economically  productive — obviously  increases 
the  taxable  capacity  immediately,  aud  the  finance 
minister  has  only  to  consider  how  the  additional 
taxation  necessary  is  to  be  assessed  so  that  it  is  paid  as 
far  as  possible  by  those  persons  who  reap  a  particular 
benefit  from  the  expenditure.  Even  if  they  cannot 
be  distinguished  and  reached  by  a  special  tax, 
the  expenditure  remains  beneficial,  and  may  be  met 
by  an  increase  of  general  revenues.  This  is  particularly 
justified  if  benefits  from  this  class  of  expenditure  are 
constantly  being  given  to  different  classes  of  the 
population  and  different  localities.  Expenditure  of  the 
fourth  class,  such  as  that  on  most  of  the  larger  kinds  of 
public  works,  and  all  such  as  requires  many  years  to  reach 
its  full  economic  productivity,  combines  with  expenditure 
of  the  fifth  class,  like  education,  in  having  a  charac- 
teristic  effect  on   taxable  capacity.    For  the  first  few 
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years  the  expenditure  which  necessitates  increased 
taxation,  either  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  its  cost,  in  the  case  of  a  public  work,  or  for  its 
initial  recurring  expenditure,  as  in  the  case  of  educa- 
tion, is  not  counterbalanced  by  any  increase  of  taxable 
capacity.  Such  increase  only  arises  slowly  through  the 
growth  of  the  indirect  revenue  of  the  public  work,  or 
from  the  increase  of  the  general  productive  efficiency 
of  the  iieople,  in  the  case  of  education.  But 
the  growth  of  taxable  capacity  due  to  such  expenditure, 
although  it  begins  slowly,  continues  to  grow  at  an  ever, 
increasing  rate — by  compound  interest  so  to  Bi>eak — for 
half  a  century  or  more.  The  increase  of  taxable 
capacity  continues  to  grow  by  economic  actions  and 
reactions  at  a  greater  rate  when  a  number  of  snch 
measures  have  been  taken  and  are  coming  to  fruition 
at  the  same  time.  If  it  were  possible  to  single  out 
the  increase  of  taxable  capacity  due  to  any  one  public 
work  or  educational  measure  conceived  and  executed 
with  normal  wisdom  and  success,  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  found  that  such  increase  after  forty  or  fifty 
years  would  be  equal  to  a  very  high  percentage  on  the 
initial  capital  cost — anything  from  fifty  to  one  or  two  hun- 
dred per  cent  per  annum.  A  certain  railway,  or  irriga- 
tion canal,  may  easily,  after  thirty  years,  repay  its  cost 
every  year  in  increase  of  taxable  capacity.  Of  course 
but  a  small  fraction  of  such  increase  of  taxable  capacity 
is  usually  taken  by  the  tax  system.  The  people  are 
able  to  enjoy  more  superfluities,  which  lu  their  turn 
become  conventional  necessaries ;  an^  they  are  also 
able  to  save  and  invest  more,  which  again  increases 
social  income  and  so  also  still  further  augments  the  tax- 
able capacity.  If  we  were  to  reckon  the  future  return  in 
taxable  capacity  resulting  from  expenditure  on  education, 
taking  as  initial  expenditure,  say,  the  total  of  recurring 
expenditure     during    a    period     of     three    years— «ven 
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supposing  the  edaction  not  of  the  most  efficient  kind — 
we  shonld  probably  find  that  thirty  years  later  the 
increase  of  taxable  capacity  which  conld  be  imputed 
(were  it  possible  to  trace  it  separately)  to  this 
expenditure  on  education  would  be  equal  to  the  whole 
three  years'  expenditure.  This  means  a  return,  after 
long  delay,  of  300  per  cent  per  annum,  if  we  regard 
expenditure  on  education  as  capital  outlay. 

The  results  suggested  by  these  examples  are  not, 
I  think,  exaggerated  if  we  assume  that  the  different 
measures  are  moderately  well  co-ordinated.  Why  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  not  every  people  of  the  earth 
progressing  in  wealth  and  taxable  capacity  at  a  speed 
which  would  make  us  all  immeasurably  better  off 
within  a  single  generation?  Progress  is,  indeed,  very 
rapid  in  some  countries,  but  in  none  so  great  as  the 
figures  I  have  given  would  suggest  is  possible.  The 
reason  is  two-fold — partly  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
enormous  possibilities  of  such  outlay,  together  with 
wastefulness  due  to  unco-ordinated  aud  ill-conceived 
efforts,  and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  capital 
has  to  be  invested  and  a  bui-den  of  expense  incurred 
whilst  waiting  for  the  retura.  By  means  of  public 
loans  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  any  great  work  is 
spread  over  its  anticipated  life,  but  the  annual  charge 
(or  interest  and  sinking  fund  is  itself  a  burden  which 
has  to  be  met  for  many  years  by  means  of  taxation, 
thpngh  each  year  the  burden  becomes  smaller,  because 
the  balance  not  realized  by  direct  or  indirect  revenue 
decreases.  Every  scheme  for  a  new  public  work,  or 
for  any  reform  of  an  educational  or  social  kind,  will 
mean  patting  a  burden  on  the  tax-payers  in  advance 
of  the  benefit  which  will  later  accrue  in-  the  form  of 
increased  taxable  capacity.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  nnmber  of  such  new  schemes  which  can  be 
taken  up  at  any  one  time  is  limited  by  the  existing 
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margin  of  taxable  capacity  which  is -not  already  taxed, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  people's  wishes,  or  politi- 
cal considerations,  allow  this  margin  to  be  trenched 
on  for  the  support  of  the  annual  charge  of  these 
new  schemes  in  their  infancy.  Herein  lies  the  impor- 
tance of  the  relation  of  taxable  capacity  to  economic  . 
development.  The  greater  its  nnused  margin  the 
greater  the  opportunity  of  putting,  in  hand  schemes 
and  reforms  of  that  numerous  class  which  take  time 
to  mature  their  benefits.  In  a  democratic  community 
the  people  at  large  need  to  be  educated  to  under- 
stand this  relationship,  and  to  be  willing  to  make  some 
present,  sacrifice  for  the  certain  future  prosperity 
of  their  country.  In  a  country  governed  by  control, 
if  the  taxation  be  not  already  heavy  and  wastefnlly 
used,  the  government  may  without  misgiving  proceed 
with  a  reasonable  program  of  works  and  measures 
involving  from  year  to  year  a  gradual  increase  of 
taxation,  which  should  be  as  widely  distributed  as 
possible ;  indeed  it  is  the  duty  of  a  controlling 
government  to  proceed,  because  no  other  authority  in 
the  state  can  take  the  necessary  measures,  involving 
as  they  do  legislation  and  the  use  of  the  administrative 
machinery   and   credit  of  the   state. 

A  controlling  government  will  do  well,  however,  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  inform  the  public  of  what 
it  is  doing  and  why.  If  the  public  be  taken  into  the 
government's  confidence  and  realize  that  the  necessary 
increase  of  taxation  is  not  made  for  any  wasteful 
purpose  or  through  bad  management,  but  for  their 
own  future  good,  much  covert  opposition  will  be 
removed  and  the  necessary  public  loans  will  be 
better  subscribed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Although  it  may  be  said  that  India  was  the 
pioneer  of  canal  irrigation  engineered  npon  a  large 
scale,  and  she  still  has  a  larger  area  Quder  such 
irrigation  than  any  other  oonntry  in  the  world,  it  does 
not  follow  that  she  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
experiments  and  selected  methods  of  other  conntnes, 
snch  as  Italy  and  the  United  Stat«8,  which  have  in 
recent  years  greatly  extended  their  canal  irrigated 
areas.  The  conditions  both  of  climate  and  of  the 
cnltivating  population  are  in  many  ways  different; 
but  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  be  acquainted  with 
what  is  being  done  elsewhere.  We  believe  that  little 
attention  has  yet  been  paid  in  India  to  the  new 
canal  irrigation  schemes  of  Australia;  and  we  hope 
that  the  following  description  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  which  we  have  collated  from  official 
documents  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  will 
prove   of   interest. 

The  great  Australian  project,  known  as  the 
"  Murrumbidgee  Inigation  Scheme, "  because  the  water 
is  derived  from  the  river  of  that  name,  is  designed 
to  utilize  the  flood  waters  which  are  impounded  by 
a    large    dam.    The    augmented    ordinary    flow    passes 
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from  the  dam  down  the  river  channel  for  '220  miles 
and  is  then  diverted  into  the  main  canal  at  the 
Berembed  Weir.  After  about  40  miles  the  main  canal 
reaches  the  irrigated  area  and  begins  to  divide  into 
minor  canals  and  distributaries  which  will  supply 
water  to  nearly  300,000  acres.  Tbis  national  enter- 
prize  provides  almost  ideal  conditions  of  settlement: 
exceltenl  land  at  reasonable  rates,  a  cheap  and 
assured  water  supply,  a  perpetual  leasehold  tenure, 
aud  credit  facilities  with  easy  terms  of  repayment  of 
loans;  also  State  encouragement  and  instruction  of 
the   most  liberal   and   practical   character. 

The  Murrumbidgee  Biver  is  one  of  the  great 
tributaries  flowing  into  the  right  bonk  of  the  Murray 
River,  which  divides  Victoria  from  New  South  Wales. 
The  Murrumbidgee  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the 
coastal  mountain  range  and  leaving  the  hills  flows 
westwards,  that  is  inland,  entirely  within  New  South 
Wales,  for  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  dry  alluvial 
plains.  In  many  features  it  is  similar  in  physical 
and  climatic  features  to  the  Chambal  and  Sone 
Rivers,  and  if  we  imagined  these  and  not  the  peren- 
nial snowfed  rivers,  flowing  across  the  arid  plains  of 
the  Punjab,  we  should  have  a  fairly  close  parallel  to 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  great  plains  of  eastern 
Australia.  The  map  inserted  opposite  this  page  shows 
clearly  the  Murrumbidgee  River  and  the  precise  loca- 
tion  of  the   dam   and   the   irrigated   colony. 

The  inception  of  the  scheme  dates  back  to  the 
RepoH  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  water  conservation 
which  concluded  its  labors  in  1887,  and  suggested 
amongst  other  proposals  the  canalisation  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  Biver  to  irrigate  the  arid  lands  of  its 
lower  valley.  The  preliminary  work  of  surveys  and 
investigations  of  virions  alternative  schemes  occupied 
many  years,  and  the  cousti'uction  of  the  canal  on  the 
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north  side  of  the  river  was  sanctioned  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Parliament  in  1904.  The  settlement 
of  the  new  colony  began  ten  years  later,  and  in 
1915  the  great  dam  was  completed.  This  is  the  first 
great  irrigation  proj'ect  to  be  carried  out  in  New  Sonth 
Wales  and  the  preliminary  work  has  been  of  a 
strictly  scientific  character,  even  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  scheme  having  received  careful  considera- 
tion  after   the   closest   investigation. 

Storage  Seservoir 
The  ideal  condition  for  economical  storage,  namely 
the  existence  of  a  narrow  rocky  gorge  below  an  area 
of  extensive  river  flat^,  having  a  large  catchment  area, 
was  found  to  be  realized  at  a  point  named  Burrinjack, 
just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Goodradigbee 
River  with  the  Mnrrimbidgee.  The  watershed  of 
ttie  river,  situated  above  the  town  of  Gundagai, 
is  made  up  of  a  magnificent  expanse  of  rugged 
gorges  and  mountain  peaks,  embracing  an  area  of 
8,000  square  miles,  rising  to  altitudes  ranging  from 
3^,000  to  5,000  feet,  while  the  average  rainfall  in  the 
area  varies  from  20  to  70  inches.  The  open  river 
flats  above  Burrinjuck  are  sufficient  to  provide  a  storage 
capable  of  regulating  the  flow  of  a  catchment  area 
of  5,000  sq.  miles.  This  regulated  flow  will  be  utiliz- 
ed to  supplement  the  natural  flow  coming  from 
the  tower  catchment  area  of  3,000  s^.  miles,  formed 
by  the  Murrumbidgee  and  its  affluent  the  Tumut. 
The  actual  site  of  the  dam  is  a  deep  gorge,  across 
which  a  great  concrete  wall  has  been  constructed, 
having  a  maximum  height  of  240  feet,  a  length  of 
762  feet,  with  a  base  160  feet  thick  tapering  to  18 
feet  at  the  top.  This  will  throw  the  waters  back  into 
a  lake  having  an  area  of  12,740  acres ,  with 
capacity  to  contain  33,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  .766,824 
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acre  feet,  i.e.,  enoagh  water  to  cover  that  area  to  a 
tiepth  of  one  foot. 

When  liberated  the  waters  from  the  Burrinjnck 
dam  follow  the  natnral  channel  of  the  Mnrrnmbidgee 
for  a  distance  of  '220  miles  to  Berembed,  where  a 
diversion  weir,  consisting  of  cjllapsible  shutters,  has 
been  placed  to  turn  the  water  into  a  canal  to  condact 
ths  water  to  the  area  to  ba  irrigated.  The  Berembed 
Bite  was  chosen  for  the  weir  and  head  works  becanse 
firstly  there  is  here  a  granite  bar  across  the  river 
channel  affording  excellent  foundations  tor  the  weir 
and  facilities  for  coutrolUng  the  canal  during  high 
floods,  and  secondly  bccanse  it  is  so  situated  that  it 
commands  by  gi*avitation  the  high  class  lands  to  be 
irrigated.  A  lock  has  been  provided  to  allow  of 
steamers  passing  up  and  down  the  river;  and  the 
flow  of  the  water  into  the  cmal  is  controlled  by  a 
large  regulator  bnilt  of  concrete.  From  Berembed 
the  main  canal  runs  partly  through  an  artificially 
excavated  channal,  53  feet  wida  on  the  bed,  with  2 
to  1  slopes,  7  feet  depth  of  flow  and  a  fall  of 
9  inches  to  the  mite,  and  i>artly  through  a  natnral 
creek,  until  the  irrigable  area  is  reached.  Thence 
diverge  a  series  of  main  distributaries  and  minor  sub- 
sidiary channels  which  convey  supplies  of  water  to 
each  separate  holding.  This  net-work  of  canals,  as 
also  the  main  canal,  is  at  convenient  places  controlled 
by  a  series  of  regnlators  and  escapes  and  is  supplied  with 
slnice-gates,  culverts  and  road  crossings.  The  escapes 
are  meant  to  dispose  of  surplus  water  through  natural 
drainage  channels,  so  that  the  overflow  may  cause 
DO  damage,  while  provision  has  also  been  made  for 
drains  to  carry  away  water  left  after  irrigation  needs 
have  been   satisfled. 

The  confitrnction  of  this  great  scheme  is  an 
achievement   from   thu  engineering   point  of  view.     The 
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great  reservoir  wall  is  one  of  the  big  dams  of  the 
world  both  in  regard  to  its  height  and  the  volume 
of  water  impounded  by  it.  It  is  constructed  ol 
Cyclopean  concrete,  i.e.,  cement  concrete  work  with 
large  stones  np  to  16  tons  in  weight,  imbedded  in 
it,  and  it  has  al^orbed  over  60,000  tons  of  cement. 
The  concrete  is  divided  into  L  and  T-shaped  units, 
each  the  result  of  one  day's  work,  which  fit  into 
one  another  so  as  to  break-joint  in  every  direction. 
This  gigantic  form  of  masonry  construction  required 
a  special  plant  for  the  purpose.  Three  cableways  or 
snspension  ropes,  slightly  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  span,  were  utilized  to  convey  concrete  and 
large  stones,  and  to  handle  the  moving  plant  on  the 
wall ;  a  power  house  was  built  to  generate  electricity 
for  driving  the  machinery,  and  a  uoitow  gauge 
railway  line  was  constructed  to  connect  the  main 
southern  line  with  the  site  of  the  dam.  The  whole 
of  the  plant  and  cement  required  for  the  construction 
work  was  supplied  by  Government,  and  the .  very 
nncertain  and  risky  task  of  laying  the  foundations 
was  also  undettaken  directly  by  the  State;  bat  ten-  ■ 
ders  were  *  afterwards  invited  for  the  completion  of 
the   work. 

Character  of  ilie  Land 
The  irrigable  area,  shown  by  shaded  lines  in  the 
map,  is  the  one  ultimately  selected,  ami  it  has  the 
following  advantages  :  [a)  The  soil  is  of  the  highest 
quality  and  suitability  lor  irrigated  agriculture,  (i) 
The  area  is  concentrated,  thus  minimising  the  loss  by 
evaporation  of  surface  water,  (c)  It  is  so  situated 
that  the  water  is  easily  supplied  by  gravitation  and 
the  losses  by  percolation  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
(d)  The  land  Is  situated  at  the  base  of  foot-hills, 
and   ia    in    most    ports    well  timbered. 
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The  SO]}  is  loamy  and  well  drained  and  is  of 
extremely  fertile  and  varied  character.  The  average 
rainfall  is  about  16  inches,  of  which  seven  inches 
fall  in  the  winter  months  from  May  to  August.  The 
climate  is  both  temperate  and  bracing  and  the  summer 
heat  is  neither  trying  nor  enervating.  There  is  a 
marked  absence  of  epidemics,  stock  diseases  and  fruit 
pests.  Plant  growth  is  vigorous  and  continuous  and 
fruits  thrive  wonderfully.  Assisted  by  a  cheap,  certain 
and  permanent  supply  of  water  the  irrigable  areas 
are  capablft  of  being  intensively  cultivated  and  producing 
abundantly  and  profitably  all  manner  of  crops.  As 
the  official  report  puts  it :  "  it  will  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  crop  which  the  Murrumbidgee  lauds  do 
not  produce ".  All  fodder  crops,  especially  lucerne 
(alfalfa),  which  is  coming  to  be  recognised  as  the 
most  valuable  fodder  crop  in  the  world,  grow  luxuri- 
antly. There  are  great  opportunities  for  fruit  growing, 
mixed  farming  and  dairy  industries,  tor  lamb  and 
pig  raising,  wool  growing,  and  even  for  ostrich  farm- 
ing. The  climatic  conditions  are  stated  to  be 
ideal  from  the  agricultural  and  health-giving  point 
of  view,  and  farms  are  being  settled  at  a  fairly  rapid 
pace.  From  July  1912,  the  date  of  the  first  subdivi- 
sion, to  Slst  December  1914,  more  than  800  farms 
had  been  allotted  and  were  in  actual  occupation, 
representing  a  total  area  of  30,000  acres,  the  settlers  ■ 
having  a  declared  capital  of  .£447,000,  or  Rs.  67- 
lakhs.  But  as  yet  only  a  fraction  of  the  lands  com- 
prised in  the  complete  scheme  have  been  taken  np, 
for  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  has  acquired  the  right  to  purchase 
1,840,000  acres  ('2,100  sq.  miles)  at  reasonable  rates, 
of  which  only  300,000  acres  has  as  yet  been  so 
purchased.  To  attract  settlers,  the  Government  has 
offered  various   facilities,    for    Australia's    greatest  need 
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-19  men  and  yet  more  men,  and  the  State  is  ever 
willing  to  help  them  by  supplying  water,  money, 
encoaragement  and  inBtraction. 

Types  of  farnis 
Fanus  on  the  irrigable  areas  oi'e  of  varying  sizes 
from  2  to  200  acres.  The  smaller  farms  from  2  to 
15  acres  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  -of 
the  vegetable  grower,  the  small  orchardist,  the  farm 
laborer,  and  in  some  cases,  the  business  man  of  an 
adjoining  town.  Each  acre  of  irrigable  land  has  a 
permanent  "  water-right "  attached  to  it.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  farms  range  from  30  to  50  acres  in  size, 
with  permanent  water-rights.  The  larger  farms  of  200 
acres,  suitable  for  dairy  and  mixed  farming,  include 
areas  up  to  80  acres  with  water-rights  attached.  A 
water-right  is  defined  as  one  acre-foot — that  is,  a 
depth  of  one  foot  of  water  over  one  acre,  to  be 
supplied  during  the  irrigating  season ;  and  one  such 
water-right  is  attached  to  each  acre  of  irrigable 
land  disposed  of.  Farther  volumes,  if  required,  may 
be  sold  to  the  landholder  under  agreement.  The 
charge  for  water  is  5  shillings  (Ba.  3-12)  per  acre-foot, 
no  distinction  being  made  as  regards  the  character 
of  the  crop  watered.  This  charge  is  reduced  by  half 
for  the  first  year,  increasing  yearly  by  6d.  (As.  6) 
per  acre-foot  to  the  maximum  charge,  6s.  These 
charges  for  water  will  cover  all  the  requirements  of 
the  settler,  both  for  stock,  domestic,  and  irrigation 
purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  they  represent  one  of 
the  cheapest  supplies  in  the  world.  We  may  note 
that  the  prevailing  charge  on  the  great  canals  of  the 
United  .  Provinces  is  Bs.  4  pel-  acre  for  all  rabi  crops 
and  Es.  2  per  acre  for .  kkarif  crops,  which  require  less 
water.  In  India  the  rabi  crops  are  usually  given 
more  than  one  foot   of  water   during  the  season ;  but 
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on   the   other   hand  the  cultivators  have    no    guarantee 
that  they   will   get   as   much   as   one   foot. 

Tenure  of  Farms 
.  The  farms  are  held  on  perpetual  lease ;  but  though 
the  tenure  is  only  leasehold,  it  is  said  to  have  all 
the  advantages  of  freehold  without  the  necessity  for 
payment  of  purchase  money.  The  rental  is  moderate, 
being  calculated  at  %\  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
estimated  capital  value  at  the  time  the  lease  is  executed. 
This  rental  remains  unaltered  for  the  first  25  years  of 
occupation,  but  is  subject  to  reassessment  every  twenty 
years  subsequently,  the  value  Iwing  fixed  at  the 
"  actual  unimproved  value  of  the  land  ".  Hence  im- 
pvovemeuts  mide  by  the  settler  himself  are  not  at  any 
time  subject  to  assessment  for  rent,  though  they  may 
be  for  local  taxes  ;  and  as  the  rent  is  always  calculated  at 
only  2^  per  cent  on  the  capital  value,  the  State  in 
effect  divides  the  increment  of  value  with  the  settler. 
Any  person  who  has  attained  majority  under  the  law 
can  apply,  except  a  married  woman  living  with  her 
husband.  The  only  conditions  are :  (1)  a  person  can 
hold  one  irrigation  farm  only,  (2)  after  the  first  six 
months  the  settler  must  reside  permanently  on  his 
lArm,  (3)  the  settler  must  pay  for  already  existing 
improvements  if  any.  Te  meet  the  convenience  of 
intending  settlers,  these  conditions  are  modified  by  a 
variety  of  provisions :  for  instance  a  suspension  of  rent 
payments  is  allowed  for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
and  payments  for  existing  improvements  and  repayment 
of  loans  from  .  the  State  for  farm  purposes  are  spread 
over  a  number  of  years.  After  five  years'  residence  a 
settler's  tenant  right  may  be  transferred  to  another  or 
surrendered  to  the  State.  In  the  latter  case  the  Com- 
missioner has  the  power  to  pay  compensation  for  the 
market  value  of  the  tenant  right  if  be  thinks  fit,  as 
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well  as  for  any  improTements  made  by  the  tenaDt. 
A  special  featnre  of  the  scheme  is  that  every  settler 
has  a  statutory  right  to  a  minimnm  volume  of  water, 
the  number  of  water  rights  or  acre-feet  being  specified 
at  the  time  of  allotment  of  holdings.  There  are  also, 
of  course,  certain  very  reasonable  obligations  imposed 
on  settlers,  such  as  spending  from  their  own  capital 
a  certain  gum  per  acre  on  permanent  improTcments 
within  two  or  three  years. 

State  Assistance 
Not  only  does  the  State  help  the  farmer  by  pro- 
viding a  cheap  and  assured  sapply  of  water,  by  low 
rentals  and  payments  on  easy  terms,  but  it  also 
comes  forward  to  offer  assistance,  practical  and  liberal 
to  the  utmost  degree.  The  settler  may  have  his  house 
and  farm  buildings  erected  by  the  State,  or  if  he 
desires  to  do  the  building  himself,  materials  may  be 
supplied  to  him  through  State  agency  and  financial 
a^stance  may  be  given  to  enable  him  to  construct 
permanent  works,  and  carry  out  grading  work  for 
irrigation  purposes  on  -  his  holding.  The  terms  of 
repayment  are  exceedingly  light  and  may  be  spread 
over  ten  or  twelve  years.  Fencing  posts,  fruit  trees 
and  vines,  Inceme  and  other  seeds,  dairy  stock,  pedigree 
bulls,  machinery  and  implements,  guaranteed  true  to 
name  and  quality,  may  be  purchased  or  hired  on  easy 
terms.  Provision  has  also  been  made  foe  advances  by 
the  Government '  Savings  Bank  for  agricultural  and 
other  legitimate  purposes  on  the  mortgage  of  the 
leasehold.  The  State  also  offers  railway  concessions 
in  fares  and  freight  to  intending  settlers  going  to 
inspect  or  settle  with  their  families  and  belongings. 
For  actual  development  and  encouragement  of  indus- 
tries the  Government  has  established  model  factories 
for    butter    and    cheese    making,    vegetable    and    frqit 
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canning,  and  bacon  curing,  all  run  on  the  most  up-to- 
date  lines.  There  are  aho  several  demonstration, 
experimental,  and  seed-testing  farms;  and  experts  of 
the  agricultural  department  give  advice  and  assistance 
free  of  cost.  The  railways,  which  are  owned  and 
controlled  entirely  by  the  State,  carry  settlers'  pro- 
dace  at  low  rates,  and  the  irrigation  area  has  easy 
and  direct  access  to  all  the  important  markets  of 
Australia,  and  to  ports  for  foreign  shipment. 

The  Murrnmbidgee  irrigation  scheme  is  m  planned 
as  to  obviate  the  hardships  and  deprivations  so  commonly 
experienced  by  pioneets  and  settlers  who  venture  far 
away  and  subdue  the  "bush"  or  jungle.  Owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  majority  of  holdings,  and  the  contigu- 
ity of  model  towns  and  villages,  the  social  conditions 
on  this  irrigation  colony  are  as  nearly  ideal  as  can  be 
conceived.  There  is  already  a  considerable  and  rapidly 
increasing  population  which  is  not  only  scattered  over 
the  farms  but  also  concentrated  in  the  towns  which 
have  been  established  at  suitable  points  in  the  colony. 
Two  of  these  towns,  named  Leeton  and  Griffith,  have 
been  planned  upon  a  large  scale  on  the  most  modern 
town-planning  lines  by  Mr.  GriflBn  of  Chicago,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  planning  of  Canberra,  the 
new  capital  city  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
These  towns  and  the  surrounding  closely  settled 
districts  will  have  all  the  usual  advantages  of  urban 
life,  such  as  good  roads  and  sanitation,  electric  light 
and  power  supply,  and  the  telephone  carried  right  out 
to  the  farms;  also  well  equipped  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  There  are  parks  and  recreation  grounds, 
and  sites  for  churches  and  places  of  amnsement 
besides  the  commercial  and  shopping  streets.  These 
new  towns  remind  us  of  Lyallpur  and  Montgomery 
in  the  Punjab  canal  colonies,  but  their  planning  is 
in  some  ways  more  scientific,  a  more  intiniate  c<Hinection 
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with  ihe  stuTonnding  country  being  assored  by  a  system 
of  radially  arranged  roads  and  railway  branches. 
Throoghont  both  the  towns  and  irrigated  farm  lands 
the  State  Departments  hare  made  the  utmost  use  of 
every  device  of  modem  civilization,  not  only  for 
improving  the  efficiency  of  agricnltare,  but  also  for 
improving  the  social  atmosphere.  The  farmers  will 
reside  on  their  own  farms,  but  they  will  never  be  more 
than  a  very  few  miles  from  a  small  town,  nor  will 
they  be  far  from  one  another.  Nomerons  metalled 
roods  will  enable  the  produce  to  be  marketed  cheaply, 
and  materials  and  commodities  needed  for  the  farming 
and  for  the  life  of  the  family  can  be  obtained  from 
the   railway  station  at   a  small  expense. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  scheme 
is  a  tmly  notable  example  of  a  colonization  euterprize 
planned  oat  in  every  detail  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary variety  for  every  type  of  settler.  It  shows  what 
may  be  achieved  by  the  thorough  co-operation  of  the 
Agricnltaral  and  Fablic  Works  Departments  with  the 
Civil  and  EdacaUonal  Departments  of  the  Government. 

Formerly  irrigation  in  Australia  was  regarded  as 
merely  an  adjunct  to  the  pastoral  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  fodder  crops  during  periods  of  drought,  and 
this  involved  extensive  local  irrigation ;  bat  it  gradually 
came  to  be  recognized  that  "water  in  Australia  was 
as  gold,  and  was  so  to  be  husbanded  that  the  utmost 
result  was  got  from  it ".  So  a  new  policy  of 
laymg  oat  concentrated  irrigation  settlements  on  lands 
most  suitable  for  the  parp(»e  of  intensive  cultivation 
was  adopted.  This  involves  "  a  minimum  length  of 
channel,  minimam  loss  of  water,  and  concentration  of 
holdings".  The  Mnrrambidgee  project  is  the  outcome 
of  this  policy ;  and  the  scientific  thorooghness  with 
which  the  whole  scheme  has  been  carried  oat  from  the 
preliminary  work   down  to    the  allotment    of    holdings 
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shows  how  solicitous  the  State  is  for  the  individual 
prosperity  of  the  settler  and  for  increased  utilization 
of  the  natural  wealth-producing  potentialities  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  State  enterprize  pure  and  simple, 
and  will  be  a  paying  proposition  in  the  long  run. 
The  State  comes  forward  at  every  turn  to  help  and 
encourage  settler,  for  the  success  of  the  settler  is  the 
success  of  the  State.  Under  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive policy,  railways  and  irrigation  are  now  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  forces  for  the  quicker  deve- 
lopment of  the  natural  resoarces  of  the  country,  and  the 
areas  capable  of  irrigation  are  being  splendidly  supplied 
with  both.  The  unanimity  of  the  political  parties  in 
Australia  on  this  subject  is  a  guarantee  for  the  continuity 
of  the  present  policy.  Australia  has  a  great  and  glorious 
future  before  her;  and  with  the  aid  of  modern  shipping 
appliances  to  give  her  an  easy  acceps  to  the  world's 
markets,  and  a  continually  rising  demand  for  her 
products,  she  will,  after  the  war,  rapidly  bring  that 
future  into  being. 
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The  outstanding  events  of  economic  interest  in 
India  since  our  last  issue  have  been  the  Budget,  the 
Delhi  War  Conference,  the  growing  shortage  of 
silver,  and  the  purchase  of  enough  to  coin  43 
crores  of  rupees  from  the  United  States,  the  issue  of 
the  second  war  loan,  the  coinage  and  issue  from 
Bombay  of  Indian  gold  coins,  and  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  railways  in  coping  with  traffic, 
which  has  led  to  severe  restrictions  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Directors  of  Civil  Supplies  for  nearly  all  the 
Provinces  and  Central  India.  During  April  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  exchange  to  la  6(2  in  sympathy 
with  the  rise  of  the  price  of  silver  which  appears 
now  to  have  been  stabilized  at  almost  49(2  in  London 
by  the  contract  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
American  producers.  Finally,  as  we  write,  comes  the 
issue  of  the  Chelmsford-Montagu  Report,  with  its 
important  proposals  for  the  increase  of  Provincial 
autonomy,  which  if  carried  fully  into  effect  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  economically  as  well 
politically. 


Sir  William  Meyer's  last  Budget  is  remarkable 
not  for  new  taxation — none  being  required— bat  for 
the  confident  anticipation  of  an  increased  yield  of 
nU  the  great  heads  of   revenue  in  spite  of   the  war. 
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Decreases  are  aaticipated  only  in  the  cases  of  opium, 
stamps  and  salt,  the  latter  becaaae  orders  which  were 
paid  for  in  advance  last  year  are  .  months  in  arrear, 
and  no  more  are  to  be  booked  for  the  present.  The 
total  revenae  estimated  in  last  year's  Bndget  was  148 
crores;  the  revised  estimate  for  last  year,  based  on 
actnal  figures  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  shows 
nearly  165  crores  received,  and  the  present  Budget 
estimate  is  put  at  nearly  the  same  figure— 163| 
crores.  The  following  table  compares  the  Bndget  with 
the  Bevised  Estimates : — 


BznsED  BBTIttATB8,  l»i7-18 

BUDGET  1918-19 

ImperUl 

PrtmnoW 

Total 

Imperial 

Pravintiftl 

Total 

Bvrmm 
Expenditun 

B».UAht 
114M 
1M,38 

IlS.lAkht 

M,04 
<7,28 

Bi.laJth» 
m,S8 
1S4,M 

111,19 
107.58 

Bi.lakkt 

.  32,83 

62,1S 

B*.tak)u 
1*8.78 
tS9.7t 

S«>rpln< 

8,8e 

2,78 

10,13 

8,87 

90 

...7 

As  no  untoward  circumstances  likely  adversely  to 
affect  the  revenue  have  yet  developed  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Budget  estimates  will  be  exceeded  by  a 
substantial  amount  and  the  surplus  may  very  likely 
be  as  great  as  last  year.  The  fact  is  that  bndgetting 
for  a  year  in  advance  is  an  impossibility  in  war  time 
because  emergeney  expenditure,  or  a  suHden  decline  or 
accession  of  revenue  may  at  any  moment  be  met  vrith. 
In  reality  the  big  surpluses  which  are  shown  by  the 
accounts  for  the  past  two  years  and  may  be  antici- 
pated for  the  present  year  are  more  than  half  illu- 
sory, because  the  extraordinary  profits  of  the  railvrays 
arise  in  great  measure  from  the  suspension  of  a  large 
part  of  the  normal  repairs  and  renewals  due  to  diffi- 
culties  of  obtaining  material  in    war  time.    The  sur- 
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plases  have  in  {act  been  accamulated  in  London  by 
saleB  of  Council  Bills,  and  are  there  ioTested,  and 
the  Finance  Member  states  that  £20,000,000  from 
them  are  reserved  in  London  for  the  porchase  of 
railway  material,  when  markets  and  ships  are  again 
free. 


Dnring  the  past  few  months  a  pronounced  scarcity 
of  silver  has  arisen  and  there  has  been  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  Paper  Correney  Beserve.  Last  January  there 
were  still  15  crores  of  silver  in  the  Beserve  in  India, 
and  27  crores  of  gold;  but  in  Ilfay  the  silver  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  5  croies  and  the  gold  to  22 
crores,  although  during  the  latter  month  the  total 
note  circulation  had  expanded  to  over  105  crores. 
The  metallic  portion  of  the  reserve  in  India  was  still 
above  25  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation,  and  therefore 
quite  satisfactory  if  Government  felt  disposed  to  encash 
notes  in  gold.  But  owing  to  the  existing  internal 
premium  of  eight  to  ten  per  cent  on  gold  they  could 
not  do  this  freely,  without  risk  of  losing  the  whole. 
The  gold  is  in  fact  reserved  for  disbursement  for 
essential  war  purchases.  Consequently  there  began  in 
May  a  restriction  of  the  encashment  of  notes,  many 
treasuries  and  sub-treasuries  being  permitted  to  cash 
only  comparatively  small  quantities  for  each  person. 
Silver  consequently  rose  to  a  slight  premium  in  the 
bazars  in  several  places  of  from  one  up  to  three  per 
cent.  Early  in  June  GoTernment  found  it  necessary  to 
instract  all  post  offices  to  make  payments  of  money 
orders  in  notes  only;  but  this  order  was  cancelled 
in '  July  as  the  arrivals  of  American  silver  in  the 
same  month,  which  is  now  being  coined  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  have  done  a  great  deal  to  ease  the  situa- 
tion, though  silver  remains   scarce. 
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A  dramatic  tarn  in  the  carrencj  situation  has 
passed  almost  annoticed  by  the  pnblic.  Some  months 
ago  it  was  annonnced  that  a  Branch  oE  the  Bo;aI 
Mint  would  be  established  in  Bombay  to  coin  sove- 
reigns from  Indian  gold,  thereby  conceding  as  a  war 
measure  what  the  British  Treasury,  or  the  Mint 
anthorities,  had  consistently  refused  in  spite  of  the 
demand  by  Indiana,  arising  from  national  sentiment, 
to  have  gold  coined  in  the  country.  On  the  14th 
June,  however,  Oovernment  promulgated  an  ordinance 
ta  enable  it  to  coin  gold  mohnrs  of  the  same  weight 
and  fineness  as  the  sovereign.  These  new  coins  are 
onlimited  legal  tender  at  16  rupees.  The  design  on 
the  obverse  is  the  head  of  His  Majesty  with  the 
legend  "  George  V.  King-Emperor" ;  on  the  reverse 
the  words  "  15  Bupees,  India "  and  the  date 
surrounded  by  an  ornamental  border.  It  is  intended 
to  begin  coining  sovereigns  in  Bombay  when  all 
arrangements  are  made,  probably  in  August  and  the 
important  decision  to  issne  an  Indian  gold  coin  has 
arisen  from  accidental  circumstances.  The  silver 
stocks  having  run  so  low  Government  found  it  nece- 
ssary to  nse  some  of  their  considerable  stock  of 
gold  for  the  purchase  in  the  Punjab  of  wheat  for 
export.  The  necessary  dies  for  stamping  sovereigns 
not  having  been  despatched  from  England,  dies  for 
an  Indian  coin  which  conld  legitimately  be  made  in 
India,  were  prepared,  and  coinage  was  begun  by 
melting  np  foreign  gold  coins.  The  coinage  of  gold 
from  Indian  mines  will  be  delayed  a  few  months 
until  the  plant  for  refining  it  can  he  completed. 
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RELATING  TO  INDIA 


liife.    and    Labour  In  a  Deccan   Village.     By  H.  H.  Mahn, 

D.8C.,     E.I.H,,    Principal,    Agricalturftl    College,     Foona. 

Pablications    o£    the    University    o(    Bombay,    Economic 

Series:  No.  1.     Bombay:  Oxford  Univereity  Preas.    1917. 

pp.  V,  177.     Price  Us.  2. 

In  tbis  rolume,  which  is  issued  by  the  Bombay  UnlverBity 

as  the  first  of    an    Economic  Series,  Dr.  Mann  has  collected 

and    edited  the    results  of  a  comprehensive    economic   survey 

of  a  village  in  the  Western  Peccan,  of  which  a  short  account 

waa  given  in   the  article  he  contributed   to  Vol.   I.,   Part  4, 

of  the  Indian  Journal  of  Economics.    In  it   the  agricultural 

eeonomy  of  an  Indian  village  is  exhibited  under  the  microscope, 

as  it   were,   so  that  we   see  a    hundred  details  that    we    had 

never  seen  and  bad    never    thought    of    looking    for    before. 

This    alone  makes  the  work  of    first-rate  importance    to    the 

student  of  rural  economics  in    India. 

The  village  which  is  described  lies  eight  miles  north-west 
of  Poooa,  and  five  miles  nortb-weat  of  Kirkee.  Its  proximity 
to  the  former  accounts  for  the  importance  of  vegetables 
among  the  village  crops;  whilst,  in  the  year  under  review, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  male  population  of  the  village 
were  employed  in  the  ammunition  factory  at  Kirkee.  lu 
these  ciroamatances  the  economic  character  of  the  village 
euinot  be  regarded  as  typical ;  bat  in  its  agricultural  character 
it  is  said  to  be  absolutely  typical  of  dry-land  villages  in  the 
Western  Deccan. 

Two-fifths  of  the   printed  matter  is  contained   in   Chapter 

IV,    which     deals    with     the    natural    vegetation,     crops    and  ., 
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cultivation.  A  poiot  which  mems  to  call  for  remark  in  the 
inventory  given  of  the  implements  of  cultivation  in  use  is 
the  small  nnmber  of  ploaghs — viz,,  25  amongst  109  actual 
cultivators.  This  auggeats  either  that  the  aabdivision  of  the 
land  is  not  in  actual  tact  as  great  as  it  appears;  or  (which* 
is,  indeed,  the  fact)  that  a  considerable  number  of  those 
who  cultivate  land  in  this  village  live  and  keep  their  imple- 
ments elsewhere.  The  nnmber  of  carta  [viz.,  20),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  somewhat  unusual);  large ;  and  the  village  is 
well  supplied  with  draught  cattle.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  a  cart  and  a  pair  of  bnllocka  earn  a  good  deal  for  their 
owsere,  independently  of  agriculture,  in  a  village  situated 
aa  this  is  close  to  a  big  city.  An  eiceedingly  full  and 
instructive  account  ia  given  of  the  chief  crops  and  their 
cultivation,  a  section  being  devoted  to  each,  prefaced  by  a 
couple  of  introductory  sections  which  deal,  restiectively, 
with  the  significant  variations  in  the  acreage  under  different 
crops  over  a  aeries  of  years,  and  with  the  system  of  rotation 
or  intermixture  of  cropa  which    ia    followed. 

The  geological  characteristics,  the  soils,  the  waters  and  the 
drainage  of  the  village  form  the  subject  matter  of  Chapter  II. 
In  Chapter  V  particulars  are  given  of  the  live-stock  belonging 
to  the  village,  the  estimated  value  of  which  amounts  to 
Ba.  10,600,  or  an  average  per  family  of  close  on  Ba.  100. 
The  estimated  daily  yield  of  cow  and  buffalo  milk  is  80 
seers,  of  which  sometimes  as  much  as  60  seers  is  sent  for 
sale  to  Foona,  where  it  sells  at  6  aeers  for  the  rupee. 
Carting  brings  iu   Bs.  1-4   per  day. 

In  Chapter  III  some  intersting  particulara  of  an  historical 
character  are  given  regarding  land  revenue  assessments  and 
village  inams.  The  latter  half  of  the  chapter  contains  statistics 
showing  the  extraordinary  degree  to  which  the  village  land 
is  subdivided  into  separate  holdings,  and  the  holdings  broken 
np  into  separate  plots.  The  number  of  sepai-ate  holdiuga 
(exclusive  of  inams)  at  the  pMseut  time  is  116,  giving  an 
average  of  Ci  acres  per  holding;  while  for  the  years  1810-1 
and  1797-8,  asaaming  the  ffgurea  to  be  comparable,  the 
corresponding  totals  were  54  holdings,  averaging  14  acres  each, 
and  28  averaging  26i  acres,  respectively.  These  figures  are 
aignifioani ;  but  even  more  diatiuieting  is  the  fact  that,  at 
the  present  time  the  number  of  separate  plots  is  five  times 
tbat  of  the  holdings  and  seven  times  the  number  of  actual 
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oaltivators.  The  problem  presented  by  excessive  aubdiTision 
tends  to  some  extent  to  solve  itself ;  but  the  very  device, 
vix.,  sub-letting,  by  which  to  a  certain  extent  the  effects  of 
sabdivision  are  neutralised,  increases  the  fragmentation  of 
'ihe  land  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  cultivators.  There  is, 
however,  this  hopeful  feature  in  the  sitnation,  that  while 
little  can  be  done  to  pnt  a  stop  to  subdivision  without  some 
radical  change  in  the  Hinda  laws  of  inheritance,  fragmentation 
is  an  evil  which  can  be  remedied,  and  has  in  other  countries 
been   remedied,   by  less  drastic  legislation. 

Coming  now  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  village, 
which  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  VI,  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  wbich  Dr.  Mann  arrives  at.  The 
estimated  average  iucome  per  head  is  Rs.  44,  while  Bs.  4S  to 
Bs.  44  per  head  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  necessary 
expenditure.  The  latter  figure  is  exclusive,  however,  of  the 
interest  payable  on  debts,  wbich  amounts  to  the  extraordinarily 
high  figure  of  Bs.  S  per  head,  the  estimated  capital  indebtedness 
]>er  head  amoanting  to  Rs.  26.  No  information,  nnfortanately, 
is  given  of  the  causes  of  this  indebtedness;  nor  is  anything 
said  as  to  how  far  the  fignres  may  be  regarded  as  reliable. 
Including  this  item  of  oxpendituro,  it  appears  that  the  village, 
as  A  whole,  is  incapable  of  paying  its  way  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Eight  families, 
however,  occupy  a  position  in  which  there  is  an  average  excesa 
of  Bs.  27  per  bend  over  necessary  expenditure  [including 
interest  on  debta)  ;  and  in  the  case  of  28  other  fnmilies 
there  is  an  average  excess  of  Bs.  11  per  head.  The  remaining 
67  families  (or  64  per  cent  of  the  total  number)  show,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  average  deficiency  per  bead  of  Bs.  18.  "  This 
economic  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  people  of  a 
typical  dry  Deccan  village,"  Dr.  Mann  concludes,  "is  dis- 
heartening. The  debts  are  a  crushing  load  on  the  people, 
but  even  were  they  removed  more  than  half  the  -families 
would  still  not    be  able  to  pay   their  way. " 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  economically,  the 
village  in  question  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  typical. 
Waiving  this  point,  however,  there  remains  the  question  as 
to ,  how  far  the  picture  given  of  its  economic  condition  is  a 
convincing  one.  Let  us  look,  first,  at  the  income  side  of 
the  village  balance-shoet.  Accepting  the  method  (an  nn- 
satisfactory  one  in   the  circumstaaoes    of    Indian   agrioultursl 
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eoonomy)  by  which  an  estimate  of  the  net  cash  retams 
from  cultivation  is  arrived  at,  there  are  two  things  to 
note.  In  the  first  place,  although  these  estimates  are  based 
on  average  outturn,  they  are  reduced  by  roughly  16  per 
cent  to  allow  for  poor  soil  and  inferior  cultivation.  Wbat 
is  more,  in  the  year  foe  which  particulars  are  given, 
1915-16,  the  amount  of  fallow  was  greater  than  aoy  recor- 
ded (in  the  table  on  p.  67),  this  being  due,  it  appears, 
to  unfavourable  sowing  conditions.  So  far  as  one  cau  jndge, 
the  net  returns  for  this  year,  as  estimated,  represent  cer- 
tainly 10  per  cent  and  possibly  aa  much  as  16  per  cent 
less  than  those  ordinarily  to  be  expected  from  caUivation 
in  this  village.  Whether  or  not  the  necessary  correction 
of  the  figure  for  income  from  cultivation  would  remove 
the  apparent  insolvency  of  the  village,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  it  would  go  some  way  towards  it.  Taming 
to  other  sources  of  income,  it  is  disappointing  to  find 
that  no  particulars  whatever  are  given  of  how  the  targe 
sum  under  this  head  (Rs.  13,500)  is  made  up.  We  know 
that  employment  in  the  Kirkee  ammunition  factory  is 
an  important  source  of  income ;  other  sources  are  carting 
and  the  sale  of  milk  in  Foona.  An  estimate  is  made, 
however,  of  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  cow- 
doQg  cakes  in  the  Poena  market  (Be.600),  and  from  fruit 
and  babul  trees  (Bb.409).  Turning  to  the  expenditure  side 
of  the  village  balance-sheet,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost 
of  food-stuffs  is  put  extremely  high.  Is  its.S-4  per  maund 
the  ordinary  "net  village  price"  for  jotoar;  Bs.  6-0  for 
pulses;  and  Bs.7-0  for  rice  and  wheat?  It  is  not  sufficient 
answer  to  such  a  criticism  to  say  that  the  village  produce 
has  been  valued  at  the  bojuq  prices,  even  if  this  were  true 
in  all  cases;  for  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  village 
income  comes  from  land.  A  less  serious  criticism  is  that 
Bs.24-8  appears  to  be  altogether  too  liberal  an  estimate,  in 
a  budget  of  "necessary  expenditure"  (p.  134),  for  cooking 
oil  and  spices. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  acconnt  given 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  village  is  as  careful,  or  as 
complete,  or  as  convincing,  as  the  rest  of  this  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  work. 

E.  A.  HORNB 
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Induttrial  Decline  in  India.  By  FrofeBSor  Balkrishna. 
AUabnbad:  The  Star  Press,  1917.  pp.408.  Price 
iis.  2-8. 

Professor  Balkrishna  advocates  fiscal  autouomy  for  India 
and  a  preferential  tariff  xritbiD  the  empire,  as  he  believes 
that  the  free  trade  policy  of  the  English  nation  has  re- 
snlted  in  killiiig  the  indigenous  industries  of  India  and  in 
impoverishing  the  people  on  account  of  a  want  of  variety 
in    their  occupations. 

The  author  looks  upon  the  decay  of  industries  aui  the 
decline  of  towns  with  a  feeling  of  despair ;  and  though  he 
does  not  bring  forward  a  constructive  plan  of  reform  ia 
this  volume,  he  produces  data  of  facts  mainly  from  the 
Census  Beports  of  India  to  establish  his  contention  of  pro- 
gressive rnralizatioQ  ia  all  the  provinces  of  India.  No 
one  can  be  pleased  at  the  pbeoomena  of  this  so  called 
rnralization ;  but  we  think  Professor  Balkrishna  is  very 
pessimistic  in  this  respect.  Towns  can  evolve  but  slowly, 
and  the  progress  of  such  industries  as  coal,  cotton,  tea, 
jute,  mineral  oil,  railways — a  side  of  the  picture  ignored  by 
the  author— cannot  in  our  opinion  be  called  an  industrial 
decliTK.  The  Indian  mills  as  well  as  foreign  competition 
have  killed  the  hand-weaving  industry,  which  waa  more  or 
less  specialized  in  certain  localities  aud  supplied  the  needs 
of  a  limited  local  market,  and  we  cannot  think  of  any 
other  substantial  industry  having  been  killed  by  foreign 
comjietition ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  our  opinion  India  was 
never  industrially  great.  The  note  of  despair  that  domi- 
nates the  book  becomes  eloquent  when  in  Chapter  YI  estimates 
regarding  the  average  annual  income  of  the  agriculturist 
on  the  basis  of  the  net  yield  of  agriculturnl  produce  are 
given  at  the  extraordinary  low  figure  of  Bs.  19  a  year  per 
head.  Along  with  this  we  commend  to  our  readerti  a  recent 
calculation  by  Professor  £.  A.  Home  who  puts  the  average 
annual  income  at  Rs.  42.*  The  difference  is  in  part  account- 
ed for  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Balkrishna  estimates  the 
total  annual  net  yield  for  India,  after  the  cost  of  prodac- 
tion  has  been  deducted,  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  estimates 
for  his  divisor,  the  rural  population,  at  90  per  pent  of  the 
total  population — a  very  improbable   figure. 

I  foofnl  Economic   Joonul.  Vol.  11.  (1S18).  p(.  1,   p.  f49. 
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Ibe  style  Ja  not  that  of  an  impartial  student  of  eeono- 
mic  phenomena,  but  that  of  an  enthusiast  who  wants  to 
create  an  impression  b;  rhetoric.  If  the  author  had  com- 
bined an  anbiassed  judgment  with  the  hard  work  that  be 
presumably  did,  the  results  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  mucli  room  for 
improvement  in  the  ogriealtural  and  industrial  development 
of  this  country,  and  the  author's  point  of  view  is  worthy 
of  consideration ;  but  we  have  no  liking  for  his  method  of 
parading  figures  of  all  kinds  and  quoting  passages  from 
books  and  documeuts  of  various  dates  to  prove  the  theme 
of  Ilia  sermon  "  Poverty  iierpetuated".  A  patient  selection 
of  passages  without  reference  to  their  context  or  reliability 
can  be  made  to  support  any  general  proposition  in  an 
apparently  conclusive  manner. 

Early  Revenue  History  of  Bengal.  By  F.D.  AscoLl,  M.A., 
I.C.S.,  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.  1917-  pp.272. 
Price   4s   Gd. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  and  useful  little  book 
for  students  of  the  economic  and  administrative  history  of 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  ~  centuries.  An  introdac- 
iion  describes  the  scope  of  the  book ;  and  the  chapters 
following  it  relate  successively:  (1)  the  rise  of  Bengal  as  an 
administrative   unit  from    the  annexation  by  the   Moghels  till 

1765  when  the  Company  was  appointed  Dewan  of  the  Pro- 
vinces  of  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa ;  (2)  the  characteristics 
of  the  Moghal  revenue  system,  and  their  successive  revenue 
settlements;     (3)     the    British    revenue    administration    from 

1766  to  1766,  which  is  divided  into  three  periods:  hesita- 
tion, centralization,  and  completion  of  centralization ;  (4) 
the  period  of  decentralization,  first  part,  1786-1790  ;  {6)  the 
G-rant-Shoi'o  controversy — Grunt's  case;  (6)  Shore's  case, 
(7) '  The  Shore- Cor nwallis  controversy,  leading  up  to  the 
Permanent  Settlement;  (d)  The  objects  and  effects  of  the 
Permanent    Settlement. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  closes  with  a  useful  synopsis 
oE  events ;  and  the  second  p.irt  consists  of  a  reprint  of  the 
famous  Filth  Keport  of  tho  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  issued  in  1813,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Bengal.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  very  useful  glos- 
sary.   The  book  is    very    clearly    arranged   and   divided  into 
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sections  with  headings  in  heavy  type.  It  ahonld  be  conBolt- 
ed  by.  all  M.A.  sindents  of  economics  and  be  in  every 
college  library. 

The  Agricultural  Problems  of  India.  By  Rai  Babadnr  Gahga 
Ram,  C.I.E.,  M.V.O.,  M.I.C.E.,  of  Lahore.  Simla: 
Manzar  All.  at  the  Army  Preaa.     1917.     pp.  iv,  166. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  already  earned  a  wide  reputa- 
tion throughout  Northern  India  as  a  bold  and  snccessfal 
farmer.  On  retiring  from  service  in  the  Irrigation  'Branch 
of  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  Punjab,  he  bought 
a  large  farm  in  a  canal  colony  near  Lahore,  and  has  fanned 
it  so  successfully  for  many  years  with  moderu  agricultural 
methods  and  mEwhinery  that  h^  ia  ^lopularly  credited  with 
having  made  proiits  amounting  to  lakhs  of  rupees.  Two 
years,  ago  he  undertook  another  and  much  larger  project, 
involving  pumping  of  canal  water  to  irrigate  an  uncomman- 
ded  area  in  the  new  Lower  Bari  Doab  Colony,  upon  terms 
of  which  most  capitalists  and  successful  agriculturists  would 
have  been  shy.  It  is  pleasiug  to  find  that,  in  spite  of 
advancing  years,  bis  activities  are  entering  on  a  third 
phase.  After  pursuing  "enlightened  self-interest",  and  there- 
by benefitting  his  fellow  conntr^'men  in  strictest  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  taissez  faire,  he  is  now  becoming  an 
active  philanthropist,  assisting  in  the  development  of  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Hindu  University  at 
Benares,  and  interesting  himself  in  movements  of  economic 
and  social  reform.  This  has  led  to  his  writing  the  book 
under  review  which  is  the  outcome  of  a  keen  analysis  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Indian  economic  fabric.  Coming  from 
a  man  of  proved  ability  and  esperience  it  commands  respect, 
and  will  in  certain  directions  have  unuaoat  authority. 

In  the  Introduction  the  author  immediately  strikes  the 
right  note  and  clearly  defines  the  true  line  of  economic 
progress  in  India.  The  panacea  for  India's  poverty  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  and  publicists  of  hia 
school  was  reduction  of  public  expenditure,  particularly  the 
Home  Charges.  "The  proposed  remedy  was,  I  fear  cbitcerical 
and  unpractical,"  our  author  replies;  "population  will 
increase,  civilization  will  advance,  and  with  it  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  aud  the  needs  of  the  people  alike  will 
grow.     Where   are  now  the  aavings  effected  by  Lord  Ripon'a 
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FiDODce  Committee  of  1886,  and .  indeed  of  other  Gommis- 
Biona  before  and  after  appointed  to  effect  redaction  of 
eipenditare?  Long  i^ince  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  more 
costly  and  ambitious  schemes  and  the  ever  increasing  needs 
of  the  admioistratton.  The  true  remedy  as  it  seems  to  me 
is  not  to  handicap  Government,  retard  public  improvements, 
starve  public  works  and  even  jeopardise  the  safety  of  the 
Empire  by  a  misconceived  policy  of  retrenchment ;  but  to 
devise  new  and  expand  existing  sources  of  income  and  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert  to  harness  the  discoveries  of  scieoce  to 
tapping  great  natural  resourjes  which  an  all-wise  Creator 
has  placed  within  our  reach.  The  philosophy  of  the  school 
from  which  I  differ  is,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all  humility, 
one  of  pessimism ;  the  philosophy  which  I  would  advocate 
is,  if  I  may  say  so  without  egotism,   one  of  optimism. 

"Agriculture,  it  may  be  truly  said,  is  India's  most 
ancient  heritage;  and  amidst  the  galaxy  of  potentialities 
on  the  horizon  of  hec  future  there  is  none  of  brighter  or 
more  assuring  promise.  Interests  and  activities  outwardly 
more  dazzling  have  hitherto  absorbed  too  large  a  share  of 
the  attention  of  the  more  enlightened  of  my  countrymen, 
and  if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  agriculture  in  its  true 
imporiance  before  their  minds  I  shall  consider  myself  amply 
rewarded."    ■ 

The  body  of  the  book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters 
occupying  only  67  pages,  which  are  followed  by  statistical 
tables  of  considerable  value  filling  nearly  100  pages,  and 
very  largely  the  result  of  original  computations  from  official 
documents.  The  first  nine  chapters  cover  an  extraordinarily 
wide  range  of  questions— economic  and  statistical  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  administrative  and  financial,  and 
practical;  and  they  suffer  from  beiug  disconnected.  The 
author  first  attacks  the  question  o!  the  poverty  of  India 
from  the  agricultural  statistics,  and  estimates  from  the  amount 
of  food  required  per  head  per  day  of  different  classes  of  the 
population  at  different  ages  what  would  be  the  necessary 
consumption  for  the  whole  of  India,  assuming  all  the  people 
to  have  sufiGcient  food.  Adding  to  human  consumption  an 
estimate  for  the  grain  requirements  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
allowing  for  wastage  and  seed,  and  exports,  he  finds  that 
77  million  tons  of  grain  foods  were  required  in  India  tn 
1912-13,  whilst  the  harvests  of  1913-18  produced  76,a60,OOQ 
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tons.  The  dBtimate  of  human  consamption  ia  baaed  on  the 
census  of  1911,  and  we  must  point  out  that  an  addition  of 
approximately  one  per  cent  ongfat  to  have  been  made  for 
the  growth  of  population.  A  more  serious  criticism,  however, 
is  that  the  harvests  fluctuate  so  mnch  from  year  to  year, 
and  stocks  of  grain  are  so  commonly  carried  over  from  one 
year  to  another,  that  nothing  less  than  a  three  years 
average  of  the  agricultural  produce  compared  with  consump- 
tion based  on  an  estimate  of  the  population  at  the  middle 
year  can  give  a  trustworthy  result.  The  author  has  opened 
up  an  important  line  of  statistical  inquiry,  but  has  reached 
no  conolnsive  result. 

The  second  chapter,  on  the  "  present  position  of  agricul- 
tural prosperity  and  effect?  of  famine",  contains  most  useful 
statistics  of  the  yield  of  different  crops  per  acre  in  different 
countries  of  the  i\'orld  and  in  various  parts  of  India,  from 
which  striking  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the  unrealized 
possibilities  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  staple  crops  in 
India.  The  author  believes  there  is  in  many  parts  of  India 
a  "persistent  continuance  of  misdirected  efforts  to  raise 
crops  unsuited  to  the  soil  or  climate " ;  and  he  correctly,  as 
we  think,  regards  this  as  a  legacy  of  the  old  regime  when 
tich  district  had  to  be  self-sufficing    in   its  products. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "  Forces  which  retard 
the  progress  of  agriculture  and  proposals  for  their  remedy", 
and  it  falls  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  evil 
effects  of  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance  through  the  subdivision 
and  fragmentation  of  holdings;  and  be  proposes  that  a  law 
shall  be  enacted  to  prevent  partition  below  a  certain  mini- 
mum area — in  the  Punjab,  25  acres  for  irrigated  land,  50 
acres  for  unirrigated,  this  being  sufficient  for  two  ploughs. 
For  this  as  an  ideal  we  have  nothing  but  praise,  for  it 
means  a  standard  of  living  comparable  with  that  of  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  the  next  section  on  "  The  Land  Revenue 
and  its  burden  on  the  people",  the  author  makes  many 
true  observations,  but  draws  from  them  we  think  mistaken 
proposals  for  a  remedy.  He  quotes  a  proposal  which  he 
first  made  in  1911  to  abolish  land  revenue  and  substitute 
a  tax  on  all  produce  of  the  land  exported  by  rail  from  the 
locality.  The  author  has  not  realized  that  by  thus  dis- 
couraging transit  by  rail,  he  would  not  only  tend  to  increase ' 
the    average    coat    of    haulage,     but    would    also    effec 
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hinder  the  realizatioa  of  the  ideal  which  he  has  in  a  pre- 
vious  chapter  advocated,  namely  applying  alt  land  to  the 
cultivation  oF  the  crops  for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  In 
fact  the  economic  losses  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
preeeot  administrative  expenses  and  worries  to  rayats  in 
collecting  the  rerenuQ  which  he  wishes  to  save.  The  third 
section  of  this  chapter  deals  witb  the  method  of  charging 
water  ratea,  and  the  proposed  eysfem  of  volumetric  sapplj 
which  is   now  being  experimented  on   iu    the  Punjab. 

In  Chapter  IV  the  author  proposes  that  zemindars  be 
allowed  after  each  new  settlement  a  chance  to  I'edeem  laud 
revenue  for  ever  on  a  lump  payment  of  SO  times  the 
revenue.  Ibis  money  is  to  be  invested  by  Government  at 
4  per  cent  as  loans  to  Goveromeat  bauks  which  will  use 
it  to  finance  industries.  The  excess  of  the  interest  over 
the  revenue  lost  by  redemption  is  to  be  accumulated  at 
compound  interest ;  and  be  shows  by  an  elaborately  worked 
esamplfl  that  Rs.  9,000  paid  to  redeem  the  revenue  of  800 
acres  would  after  90  years  have  Accumulated  to  Rs.  24,129, 
in  spite  of  assuming  original  revenue  increased  by  25  |>er 
ceut  at  a  new  settlement  every  SO  years  before  deducting 
it  from  the  interest.  There  are  two  weaknesses  in  the 
proposal:  (1)  any  investment  made  by  the  Government  la 
more  risky  than  its  own  revenues  and  some  small  deduc- 
tion  must  be  mode  as  insurance  against  loss;  (2)  Govern- 
ment does  actually  in  many  coses  secure  an  increase  of 
revenue  of  SO  to  83  per  cent  (not  25  per  cent)  at  a  new 
settlement,  and  has  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  taking 
a  larger  increase  in  the  future,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  prices  in  general  are  rising.  The  first  weak- 
ness would  be  met  if  Government  were  to  invest  the 
proceeds  of  redemption  in  the  construction  of  railways, 
canals,  roads  and  bridges  xihich  will  safely  pay  in  increased 
revenue  to  the  country  more  than  four  per  cent;  and  the 
second  weakness  eouid  be  met  by  requiring  a  higher  price. 
If  zemindars  were  willing  to  pay  forty  times  their  revenue 
in  order  to  commute  it  (but  not  local  cesses)  for  ever 
the  money  would  be  worth  accepting;  especially  if  the 
proceeds  were  used  to  develop  the  country.  In  England  the 
Government  over  a  hundred  years  ago  adopted  commutation 
of  the  laud  tax  as  means  of  raising  funds;  and  it  has 
been  open    to    landlords    to    commute    ever    since,  the  prioe 
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being  kept  high  and  beiag  varied  from  time  to  time  in 
oocordauce  with  the  current  rate  of  interest. 

In  hiB  fifth  chapter  the  Rai  Bahadnr  has  many  senalbte 
things  to  propose  for  extending  the  woi-k  of  the  Agricaltaral 
Departments,  aiid  points  out  that  the  annoal  expenditure 
works  ont  at  only  one  pice  (3  pies)  per  head  of  the 
pbpolation ;  thouffh  it  would  be  about  4  pies  per  head  if  be 
took  tlie  iwpulation  of  British  India  as  divisor,  as 
be  should  have  done.  He  very  rightly  advocates  an 
expansion  of  the  Department  to  ten  times  its  present 
strength  as  to  personnel  and  activities.  lu  the  nest  chapter 
follow  suggestions  for  improvements  and  extension  of  canal 
irrigation ;  and  in  the  seventh  chapter  we  find  a  rather 
hrief  and  sketchy  outline  of  the  possibilities  of  agricnltiire 
an  a  profession.  Chapter  VII  notices  the  loss  of  rich  manure 
to  the  country  by  the  export  of  bones;  and  Chapter  IX 
consists  of  a  few  j^ragrapba  on  the  position  of  agricultare 
in  the  Native  "States.  Chapter  X  is  a  summary  of  con- 
clusions, and  a  long  list  of  problems  which  the  author  would 
like  to  have  referred  to  a  Boyal  Commission  to  be  appoint 
ted  to  inqaire  into  the  conditions  of  Indian  ngrioalture. 

There  are  21  tables  of  statistics  in  the  second  part 
of  the  book,  which  cannot  fail  to  ha  of  use  to  students  of 
Indian  ngcicattnre  and  national  economy.  A  great  deal  of 
labor  has  evidently  been  devoted  to  compiling  them.  We 
trust  that  there  will  he  a  sufficient  sale  of  this  book  to 
enconrage  the  author  to  bring  out  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  in  wliich  these  statistics  {which  mainly  relate  to 
1912-13)  will  be  continued  for  later  years. 

Seventh    Annml    Report    oj    the    Patna    College    Chanakya 
Society   (1916-17J.     The   Kuutaline   Press,  pp.  72. 

We  have  once  again  the  pleasure  of  rtiviewing  a  report 
which  is  a  record  of  the  aseful  work  done  and  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  Chanakya  Society  daring  the  session 
1916-17.  Thirteen  ordinary  meetings  were  held  during  the 
year,  in  which  the  reports  of  the  expeditions  undertaken 
and  of  the  work  done  by  the  individual  members  were 
r^  and  disenssei.  The  special  feature  of  this  year's  re- 
port is  the  recording  of  the  results  of  inquiries  into  the 
local  indostries  of  Bahar  towns,  such  as  the  gold  lace  in- 
dustry of  Fatna,    the    iron    foundry    of    Dinapore,    oil    mills, 
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flour  mills  and  aerated  water  foetoi'ies.  Visits  were  also 
paid  to  the  various  industrial  coiicerus  like  the  Fruit 
Preserving  Company  of  UiizafTAriHjre,  the  Tirhoot  Moon 
Biitton  factory   of   Mehsi   and    the   Lime   Works  at   Pehri. 

Beports  of  the  actual  working  of  the  village  co-opera- 
tive credit  societies  are  useful  only  if  care  is  taken  to 
come  in  contact  with  real  iacts  instead  of  placing  a  full 
reliance  on  what  the  members  may  say,  since  such  Q^' 
quiries  lose  their  value  if  they  are  not  carefully  sifted. 
We  would  recommend  the  preparation  of  a  queslionairre 
for  the  purpose.  The  nine  family  budgets  published  give 
evidence  of  an  economic  enquiry  of  practical  nature.  We 
ore  inclined  to  think  that  a  more  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive enquiry  would  be  desirable  even  though  the  number  is 
limited  to  fewer  families.  There  is  still  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  family  budgets,  and  if 
our  suggestion '  regarding  prefacing  each  budget  by  indicating 
the  methods  of  collection  had  been  acted  on,  the  results  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory.  We  are  still  in  the  dark  as 
to  bow  annual  expenditure  or  annual  income  were  ascer- 
tained and  what  special  data  were  used  for  the  purpose. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  village  Btatistics  were 
to  be  given  in  a  more  detailed  form ;  for  example  the 
money  values  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  village  Mahen- 
damagar  (page  87)  do  not  throw  any  tight  whatsoever 
on  the  commodities  exported  or  imported — a  piece  of  infor- 
mation which  would  be  of  economic  value.  We  are  glad 
to  notice  however  that  an  additional  instruction  has  been 
embodied  in  the  appendix  regarding  the  stating  of  the  fact 
whether  the  family  budgets  are  typical  of  a  particular  class. 
We  may  again  congratulate  Professor  E.  A.  Home — the 
chairman  of  the  Society— and  the  members,  for  the  iu- 
creaaing  success  and  popularity  of  a  society  that  is  doing 
such   useful  work  in  Indian   Economics. 


I  Sn  KTiew  ol  Sistli  Annnat  lUport,  f.  J.  E.  Vol.  I  PM  3,  pot's  SS^. 
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Review  of  the   Trade   of  India  iu  1916-17.    Depabtmest  of 
Btatistius,  India.     Calcutta:  Huperintenctenti  of  Govern* 
meDt     Priating,     India.    1917.     pp.  iii,  81,  vi,     and     five 
full-page  plates.     Price  At.  12. 
This    annual    volume  is  again    of  great    iotereat    to    the 
eeonomiat.     Daring    the    year    uuder    revietv    the    progressive 
effect    of    the    War    developed    further.     The    initial    shocks 
were  felt   in    1915    and  thereafter    commenced   the  rearrange- 
ment of  Indian   trade   on   a   basis  of   greatly  increased  prices 
abroad    and     rednced    shipping    facilities.      In    1916-17,    the 
imports  of  merchandise    iiicreaeed   in    value   by   13   per    cent 
over  the   previous   year  and    the  exiwrts  by   21  per  cent,   the 
figures  being  for  the  first  time  greater   than  the   avei'sge  for 
the  last   five  years   of  peace.     The '  increase  over  peace  time 
is  due   to    higher  prices,   however,   as  the  want   of  ships  has 
considerably  reduced  the  gross  quantities   of  produce  entering 
and   leaving    the  country. 

The  volume  cootains  the  usual  illuminating  diagrams  of 
a  popular  character ;  and  very  interesting  and  useful  sum> 
mary  descriptions  of  the  course  of  trade  iu  the  principal 
commodities  such  as  imports  of  cotton  goods,  the  exports 
of  bides,  raw  cotton,  oil  seeds  and  coal.  At  the  end  the 
movements  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  are  dealt 
with,  and  there  is  a  useful  explanation  of  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  balance  of  trade.  Part  II  contains  the  usual 
summary  table  of  imports  and  exports,  a  reprint  of  the 
Import  and  Export  Customs  Tariff  and  statistics  relating  to 
various  matters  such  as  index  uumbers  of  prices,  tonnage 
of  shipping,  coast-wise  trade  and  movements  of  agricultural 
produce  by   rail. 

Fiuaneial   Statement  and  Budget,   1018-19.     Finance  Depart- 
ment.     Delhi :      Superintendent,    Go%'ernmeot    Printing, 
India.     1918.     pp.  iv,S40.     Price  fiir.  2-8. 
This     is    by    far    the    most    interesting    of     the    aounal 
publications  of   the    Finance    Department,    containing,    as    it 
does,  a  complete    review  of    the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Imperial  and   Provincial  Government,    of    the  operations 
necessary  to  maintain  the  cosh  resources  and  of  the  currency 
and  exchange  difficulties.     The  volume  follows  the  usual  form, 
except   that    the    improved    procedure  of  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lative  Council  whereby  the  Finance  Member's  speech,  follows 
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the  debate  on  the  Fiuauciat  StAtement  is  reflected  In-  the 
ordei-  of  priat.  The  student  tvUI  find  ia  the  volume,  the 
speech  of  the  Fiuanco  Member,  fullovved  by  the  Fiiiaacial 
Statement  for  1018-19  in  the  form  of  tables.  Then  comes 
the  repoi't  of  the  debate  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
and  the  Finance  Member's  Budget  speech.  The ,  Financial 
Statement  is  made  on  the  1st  of  March  and  the  budget, 
which  is  a  revised  Financial  Statement,  is  presented  to  the 
Council  three  weeks  later  with  revisions  proposed  hy  the 
Council  and  suggest-ed  by  the  later  information  as  regards 
the  collection  of  current  reveuae.  There  follows  a  lengthy 
^[cmorandum  explaining  the  details  of  the  estimates  separately 
under  each  heading ;  and  the  volume  ends  with  three  appen- 
dices :  (1)  a  pro-Jornia  account  of  expenditure  on  Delhi 
Province,  (2)  an  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
India  for  1918-19  giving  details  of  Imperial  and  Provincial 
fignres,  (3)  Commercial  and  financial  statistics.  This  Financial 
Statement  is  the  last  to  be  issued  by  Sir  William  Meyer 
whose  notable  tenure  of  office  expires  this  3'ear  at  the  end 
of  August. 

The  Third  Wage  Census  of  the  United  Provinces  {taken 
in  August,  1916).  Director  of  Land  Records  and  .\gFi- 
ciiUure,   United    Provinces,   pp.9. 

A  census  of  arhan  and  rural  wages  is  taken  every  five 
years.  The  tables  printed  compare  the  wages  in  1916  with 
e(|uivalent  figures  ia  1911  and  show  in  almost  all  cases 
more  or  less  substantial  increases.  In  fact  there  is  only  one 
decrease  recorded,  which  is  in  the  money  value  of  a  grain-wage 
paid  to  egricultnral  lab^r  in  the  Mearut  district.  It  is 
noted  that  grain  rates  are  teodiug  to  be  replaced  hy  cash 
wages.  Returns  were  received  from  the  sapqrv  isor  kanungos 
for  7,408  villages,  of  which  returns  for  183  were  discarded. 
The  instrnotions  given  w^ra  thxt  the  Wiigej  paid  by  cultiva- 
tors to  ordinary  healthy  rasn  batwaau  40  and  45  were  to 
be  reported.  So  far  as  possible  the  wages  paid  by  influential 
landlords  who  get  labor  at  cheap  rates  were  eliminated.  It 
is  .rather  confusing  that  in  the  same  tables  the  wages  are 
stated  in  rupees,  anuia  and  pies,  in  others  in  annas  and 
fractions,  or  in  pice.  The  use  0!  the  latter  unit  ia  statistical 
average?  seems  to  be  confusing  and  unnecessary  as  the  figures 
might  easily  he  converted  into  annas. 
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British  incomes  and  Property  by  J.  C.  Stamp  B.  Sc,  (Publica- 
tions ot  the  London  School  of  KcouomicB)  Loudon: 
I*.  S.  Kino  &  Sos.    191C.    Price  12s.6d. 

This  ia  one  oF  the  series  of  monographs  l)y  writers 
connected  with  the  Loadon  School  of  Economics.  The 
author  it)  hia  preface  says  "  I  have  not  attemptotl  to  make 
the  book  '  reasonable '  in  the  orJianry  sense,  bnt  to  pro- 
vide a  work  useful  for  reference.  The  British  Income  Tax 
returns  form  the  bases  of  the  study.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  these  returns  are  the  by  product  of  a  system  of 
taxation  \?ith  the  object  "  of  raising  revenue  with  the 
meximum  fiaancial  result  and  with  minimum  of  incoovenionce, 
evasion  and  ex^ieuse."  Such  a  system  of  taxation  has  not 
given  A  body  of  statistics  which  are  consistent  sequences 
and  comparable  over  a  number  of  years.  A  change  in  law 
or  a  new  method  of  assessment  makes  a  braak  in  the 
ecktuence,  although  the  figures  may  appear  uiider  the  same 
tabular  head  in  the  published  official  ratnrus.  This  every 
investigator  knows  and  he  will  thank  Mr.  Stamp  who  has 
studied  those  legal  and  adminstrative  changes  for  the  tables 
in  which  he  gives  consistent  sequences  under  the  various 
schedules.  These  figures  can  be  used  with  more  confidence  in 
economic  investigations  in  which  British  Incomes  are  required. 

Fart  II  gives  some  application  of  these  statistics  in  the 
study  of  the  national  income,  its  distribution,  the  national 
capital  and  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland.  There  are  nu- 
merous tables,   appendices  and   references. 
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Balance  of  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve  in  India  and  i 
England  on  the  Last  day  of  each  month 


HeU  in  tbs   fallowing 
form 

SOth 

September 

1917 

SIst 
October 
1917 

30th 
1917 

1.  Gold  in  Inaift 

2.  Caaii  placed  by  Sec.  of 

State  at  stiort   notice 
8.     Britisli    and    Colonial 
eecnritiea    (value    ae 
at    SOth    September 
19;7)  ... 

4.     Becuriiies    since    put- 
chased  (at  cost  price) 

£ 

16,000 
6,062,154 

27,481,490 

mi 

£ 

Nil 
0,024,448 

28,020,578 
4,629,871 

Kit 
6,000,521 

21,905,063 
5,657,008 

Total    ... 

88.608, 6S3 

83,680,892 

88,628,242 

Balances  held  in  cash  in  the  Government  Civil  Treasubies 

AND  AT  credit  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PRESIDENCY  BANES  AND 

THEIR  BRANCHES— Bank  Bates—Exchange— Silver,  Etc. 


SOth 

out 

SOth 

September 
Bs. 

October 

November 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1916 

19,87,22,000 

16,71,62,000 

12,46,57,000 

17,64,62,000 

10,08,05,000 

15,53,87,000 

1917 

20,70,48,000 

18,58,27,000 

10,50,06,000 

80tb 

81st 

80Ui 

Bank  Bates. 

September 

October 

November 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

Bank  of    Bengal 

5    ' 

6 

5 

Do.        Bombay 

Do.        Madras 

Do.        EngUnd 

5 

6 

Exchange  EaUs. 

On  Demand 

1     5i 

1     6J- 

1      6i 

Telegraphic  Transfere    ... 

1     4i 

1  4-2- 

1     4| 

8  MoBlhs' 

1     6S 

1  5-;2 

1      6-S 

6  Months' 

1     5S 

1     5| 

1     6| 

Government  Paper  (8i  p.o.) 

67-12  to  68 

68-12  to  69 

694  to  69-8 

Bar  Silver  in  London 

hl\d 

42M 

48H 
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Balance  of  tbb  Gold  Standabd  Rbsgate  in  Ikdia  and  in 
England  oh  the  Last  day  of  each  uoktb 


81  Bt 

Snember 

m7 

Slst 

Janiury 

1918 

98tli 

Febnury 

1918 

8lat 
March 
1918 

80th 
April 
1918 

IB 

Ml 
6,000,07S 

Nil 
6,018,719 

£ 

N,l 
6,011,199 

Nil 
6,000,109 

£ 

Hit 

6,000,090 

1S,SS8,18S 

18,888,18S 

18,883,185 

98,158,918 

(value  as  on 

81at  March 

1918) 

26,006,881 

8,88a,16» 

8,966,088 

0,128,177 

Xil 

2,518,897 

88,765,678 

88.816,942 

88,070,811 

81,158,122 

81,625,268 

Balances  held  in  cash  in  the  Government  Civil  Tbeasuries 
and  at  credit  of  government  in  the  presidency  banks 
and  their  bbanches— bank  rates— exchange— silver,  etc. 


81st 

8lBt     • 

28tb 

3l8t 

80th 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Ba. 

Be. 

Ea. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

18,02,06,000 

11,69,72,000 

16,19,29.000 

17,27,81,000 

18,oill,000 

16,77,68,000 

1631,19,000 

18,63,10,000 

19,69,87,000 

22,91,11,000 

21,72,61,000 

2»,87,llfl00 

25,18,83,000 

22,91,96,000 

17,60,00,000 

8181 

Slat 

28th 

81at 

SOth 

Decumber 

Jatraary   1018 

Feb.  1918 

March  1918 

April    1918 

pw  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  «en( 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

J.     d. 

1.    d. 

I.    d. 

1.    d. 

..    d. 

1      5J 

1     «B 

1     ii 

1      6i 

1     «.i 

>     1| 

1     1& 

'  *s-. 

•      '% 

1      6« 

1      5^ 

1    sg 

1      5j| 

1  sy 

1      6i 

1      5| 

1      5l 

1      5l 

1  «i 

1      6S 

69 

60 

688  to  6819 

67-2  to  67-6 

66  to  651 

18H 

aid 

12i<i 

16W 

10i<i 
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Abstbacts  of  the  Accounts  of  the  department  of  Issue 
OF  Paper  Curbency,  1917-18 


— 

DOtli 

September 

1917 

31st 
October 
1917 

80tb 
1917 

Be. 

Bi. 

B>. 

Total  amount  of  notes 
in  ciKidation ' 

UOMiMfiU 

1,14,76:86,776 

1,12,92:68,980 

Dcdmt' 

NU 

Nil 

mi 

RESERVE 

Coin  and  Bullion  ... 

/» I«d:a  :- 

Silver  coin 

28,89;02,4a4 

28,80:60,627 

21,10:76,086 

Gold  coin  anil  Bullion 

15,85;ei,198 

21,90:98,884 

24,64:77,918 

Silver  Bullion  under 
coinage 

68;71,7S1 

58:74,884 

48:48,470 

/»  £>i(,!o«<i .-  — 

Goldcoin  and  bullion 

1,12:50,000 

1,42:60,000 

1,42:60,000 

Secnrities    (at    pur- 
ehaae  price)  :— 

Held  in  India 

9,09;90,04S 

9,99:99,946 

9,99:99,916 

Held  in  England    ... 

51,48:19,261 

61,47:89,025 

61,47:97,157 

Total  Reserve 

1,08,48176,965 

1,14,77:66,775 

1,18,08:58,9110 

Deduct' 

81,000 

80,000 

10:00,000 

Net  Total  Reserve... 

1,08,42:92,965 

1,14,76:86,776 

1,12,91:(S,980 

1    Figgree  to  the  lelt  ot  the  (emi-oolon  indicAte  Ikt  namb«r  ^  takha. 


S    DedDot— Jkmoant  dae  on  Bills  drAwn  by  one  oirole  oa  tQoUieri 
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Abstract  of  the  Accounts  op  the  Depabthent  of  Issue  of  Paper 
currenct,  1917-18 


I>eoember 
1917 


81st 

jAnnary 

1918 


February 
1918 


81  Bt 
March 
1918 


I,og,(»:47,iM 


S,. 
1,01,81:68,218 

Nil 


Et. 
1,08,46;04,625 

Nil 


I 


Hi. 
99,79:87,5 

Nil 


19,10:89,701 

:6,4<:84,eilS 

70:08,487 


9,99:99,910 

Sl,48:0i,887 

1,09,06:11,046 

28;76,00O 

1,08,81:80,645 


14,98:57,468  |     12,60:80,651 

27,10:16,765  i     28,69:51,871 

18:28,572  46:26,860 


9,99:09,940 

61,47,98,027 

1,04,88:68,218 

20:00,000 

1,04,81:68,218 


0,99:99,946 
61,47.89,297 


1,00,01:10,599 
31:98,600  '  21:78,000 

1,08,46:04,526  I     99,79:87,699 


10,40:77,470  7,1 

27,00:04,248        22,68: 
88:90,148 


0,99:99,946  9,90:99,946 

51,47:88,787  ■     69,18:08,562 
1,06,99:68,160 
8:48,000 


1,06,96:06,160 
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ECONOMIC  JOURNAL 

(Quarterl;  Joantal  of  the  Royal   Eeonomic  Society.     London: 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 

SEPTEMBER,  1917 
I.  ARTICLES— 

The     Nature     of    the    Industrial     Struggle',     by      Prof. 

a.  H.  FOXWBLL. 
Housing   Conditions  in  London,  by  HELEN  Bo&AKQUET. 
The  Depreciation  of  Gold,   by   Prot.     G.  Cassel. 
Agricultural  Organisation  in  Ireland,  by  L.  Smith-Gordon 

IL  BEVIEW-ARTICLES— 

After-War  Problems,   by  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 

DECEMBEB,  1917 

L  ARTICLES— 

Industrial   Unrest,  by   Prof.  Edwin  Cannan. 

Economics    and      the      New      Agricultural      Policy,      by 

C.  P.  BiCEERDIEE. 
Inflation,  by   Prof.  A.  C.  PiOOU. 

Loans  and  Subsidies  in  Time  of  War,  by  J.  H.  Clapham. 
The      Financing    of     Industry    and     Trade,       by     Prof. 

H.  8.  FOXWELL. 


Village  Economic  Surveys,  Madura.  South  India — Employ- 
ment of  Boys  in  Agriculture — Netc  Taxation  in  the 
United  States,   etc. 

Book-Beviews : — Early  Bevenue  History  of  Bengal,  by 
F.  D.  ASCOLI,  Eeonomic  Problems  of  Peace  a/ter  War, 
by  W.  R.  Scott,  and  Eeonomic  Amtals  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  by  WiLLIAH   Smabt. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

(Pablished   moathty  from  October  to    3a\y  b<r  tbe   Univereit; 
of    Chicago,   U.  B.  A.) 

JULY,  J 917 

The  War  and  Women's  Work  in  England,  by  Edith  Abbot. 
The    Uniform  Bill  of  Lading,   by  C-  S.  Duscan. 
Medical  Benefits   under   Workmen's   Covipensation.    II.,  by 

J.   M.   ROBNOW. 

NOTES— Completion   of    the  New  Loan — Amendments  to 
Federal  Ueserve  Act— Trust  Powers  of  National  Banks. 
Book-BeviewB : — Civilisation  and  Climate  by  E.  Huntington, 
and    Property    and    Society    by  A.  A.  BfiVCE. 

OCTOBEB,  1917 

The  Legality  of  the  Combination  of  Competitors  under 
Sherman   Act,   by    SUMHER   A.    SlICHTEK. 

So)ne  Advantages  of  the  Logarithmic  Scale   in   Statistical  • 
Diagrams,   by   JAMES  A.   FIELD. 

NOTES— The  Completion  of  the  "Liberty  Loan  "—Growth 
of  War  Expenditures — Trading  with  the  Enemy — Legis- 
lative Control  of  Food — Investment  Effects  of  the 
War — Reserve   Banks  and  the    War. 

The  Causes  of  Unemployment :  A  Communicatiojt,  by 
H.  Stanley  Jevonb. 

Book' Review ; — The  Development  of  Transportation  in 
Modern   England,   by  W,  T.  Jackman. 

NOVEMBEB,  1917 

Fundamental     Factors      in     War     Finance,     by     Fbank 

P.  Anderson. 
■Titxaiion  versus   Bond  Issues  for  Financing   the    War,  by 

E.  Daha  Duband. 
Industrial  Conscription,  by  Harold  G.  Modlton. 
NOTES—  Increase  of  Federal  Beserve  Membership — Progress 

of  Publi-.    Financing — The    Gold    "  Embargo" — Control 

of  International   Trade. 
Book-Reviews : — Social  Diagnosis,  -by  Mabt  E.  Richmond 

and  Mohamadan  Theories  of  Finance  by  P.  A.  Aohnides. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  REVIEW 

(Published  Qaarterty  by  the  American   Economic  ABSOciation, 
Secretary    Prof.  A.  A.   Young,   Ithaca,    N.  Y.) 

SEPTEMBER,  1917 

Tlu     Reserve     Situation    in     tlie    Federal  Iteserve,     by 

Ray  B.  Westebfield. 
Fall     River     Sliding    Scale     Experiment,    by     Stanley 
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ITS  HISTOBY,  THEORY,  AND  PRACTICE 

S.  M.  PAGAR,  M.  A. 

DIBECTOB    OP     STATISTICS,  BARODA     STATE 

PART  I.  DIRECT  TAXATION  IN  INDIA 
I.    DiBECT  Taxation  op  to  18fi0 

1.  The  Early  Hindu  Feriod. — The  term  "  aeaes- 
sed  tAzes",  presumably  borrowed  from  the  EngliBh 
fiscal  practice  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  used 
until  1914,  in  the  Finance  and  Revenue  accounts  of 
the  Qovernment  of  India  to  designate  a  variety  of 
taxes.  By  April  1908,  however,  all  such  taxes  were 
either  repealed  or  abolished  with  the  exception  of  the 
income  tax,  which  was  first  introduced  in  1860  and 
lasted  only  for  five  years.  The  permanent  income 
tax,  with  which  we  are  mainly  coQceined  in  this 
monograph  dates   from   April  1886. 

Probably  there  is  no  part  of  India  where  taxes 
on  arts,  trades,  and  professions  are  as  new  to  the 
people  as  the  income  tax  was  in  England,  when  first 
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proposed  b;  Pitt  as  a  regular  part  of  his  financial 
system.  These  Indian  imposts  are  known  to  us  as  the 
aayar  or  transit  or  octroi  duties,  the  moUirpha  taxes 
or  license  daties,  and  the  thathameda  or  capitation  tax 
in  Bnrma.  The  beginnings  of  these  taxes  are  bnried 
in  the  past  and  all  we  can  do  here  is  to  trace,  at 
least   some   of   them,   as   far   back   as    possible. 

Onr  main  authority  for  this  period  is  the  famous 
Hindu  Law  Code,  the  Manava-Dharma,  a  perennial 
source  for  savants  and  s^-^holars  of  Hindu  culture  in 
all  its  aspects.  According  to  the  author  of  this  code 
we  understand  that  the  King  is  justified  in  levying 
direct  taxes  on  land,  merchants,  artisans,  and  mecha- 
nics.   Revenue  was  collected  both  in  kind  and  in  coin. 

On  cattle,  gold,  and  other  moveables,  the  State's 
share  amounted  to  one-fiftieth,  ^  which  in  time  of 
war  or  invasion  might  be  increased  to  one-twentieth,' 
on  land  one-twelfth,  one-eighth,  and  one-sixth  of 
the  gross  produce,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil  and  the  labour  necessary  to  cultivate  it.  This 
land  tax  might  also  be  raised  to  one-fourth  in  case 
of  war  and  no  doubt  was  an  important  source  of 
public  revenues.  The  king  might  also  take  one-sixth 
of  the,  clear  annual  profits  of  wood-cutters,  butchers, 
dairy-men,  perfumers,  apothecaries,  cane-basket-makers, 
stone-cutters,  potters,  and  tanners ; '  the  mechanics 
and  artisans,  as  well  as  sudras  who  subsist  by  manual 
labour,  were  required  to  work  for  the  State  one  day 
in  each  month.  *  Besides  the  king  may  lev;  duties 
on  the  profits  of  sales, "  claim  escheats  for  want  of 
heirs, '  and  demand  from  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of 
the  treasure-trove,  and  one-half  of  the  same  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  owner,  the  other  half  to  go  to  a  priest.  ^ 

i  lAVBotUMin,  Chap.  VUl,  rerse  180.     B  Ibid.,    TU,     127. 

a  Ibid.,    X,       lia  and  130.  ■  Ibid.,    IX,      IBB, 

>  Ibid.,    vn.,  131  Mtd  1S3.  T  Ibid.,  VUI,  85-M. 
4  Ibid.,    Vll      188.                                                                          ,^            , 
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Briefly  stated  the  tax  system  consisted  o!  the 
following— (a)  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  land,  (6)  a  series 
ol  taxes  on  personal  property  of  every  description,  (c) 
a  tax  on  sales,  id)  a  kind  of  poll  tax  like  the  Roman 
and  French  corvees,  and  finally  {e)  succession  duties. 

Of  this  most  complete  and  comprehensiTe  system  of 
taxation  James  Mill  in  his  much  quoted,  but  seldom  read, 
Hutory  of  British  India  rather  injudiciously  says : '  "the 
revenne  of  the  sovereign  arises  almost  wholly  from  the 
artificial  produce  of  the  land."  Land  was  the  main 
source,  but  other  taxes  were  not  wanting  to  round  out  the 
tax  system:  As  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  the 
author  of  Manu-Smriti  seems  to  be  perfectly  impartial. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  this  legislation  an  im- 
partial writer  says  that '  ''  it  is  certain  that  under 
the  influence  of  this  ancient  legislation  the  Aryan 
population  have  had  many  prosperous  centuries."  The 
same  author  is  even  more  emphatic  about  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  presperity  of  the  time.  He 
says : '  "for  many  centuries  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  India  enjoyed  a  real  prosperity,  agri- 
cultural and  commercial,  which  she  is  regaining  today 
only  in  part  under  the  domination  of  the  Anglo-Saxons." 

2.  The  Mohammedan-Hindu  Period. — (a)  The 
Mohammedan  Period.  The  Mohammedan  period  began 
in  India  in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era  and  may 
be  said  to  have  lasted  till  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was,  however,  very  seriously 
interrupted  by  the  growth  of  the  Hindu  power,  especi- 
ally, in  the  southwestern  'part  of  the  country  under  the 
Mahrathas  in  the  seventeenth  century.  '  For  the  purpose 
in  hand  we  shall  very  briefly  summarise  the  growth 
and  deviilopment  of  direct  taxation  during  this  period. 

Fouraltr  D«  Flaix, 


pMmlan  mtw,   1. 
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IndustrieB  when  under  the  control  of  powerfnl  gilds 
of  artisans,  were  very  famons  for  their  artistic  wares 
during  this  period..  The  Indian  trade  with  the  nations 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin  was  carried  on  evermore 
on  a  larger  scale  than  before.  But  the  State  needed 
more  money  to  carry  on  its  maltifarious  activities 
inclndiag  that  of  spreading  the  Moslem  faith  with 
the  sword  if  possible.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
to  find  many  imposts  levied  on  the  subject  population. 

The  following  is  a  somewhat  partial  list  of  the 
imposts  ^  levied  by  the  Mogbul  Emperors,  beside  the 
ancient  land  revenue;  (1)  the  jiziah^  or  the  capita- 
tion tax  levied  on  non-Mohammedans  according  to 
their  ability  at  Rs.  40,  20  and  10  each;  (2)  the  port 
duties,  similar  probably  to  our  customs  duties ;  (3)  a 
tax  per  head  on  pilgrims;  (4)  a  tax  on  timber  cut 
from  the  State  .  or  private  forests,  with  a  view  to 
conserve  forests ;  (6)  presents  to  be  given  to  the 
Emperor ;  (6)  a  tax  on  the  vations  classes  of  artificers ; 

(7)  Tahsildars'  fees,  the  money  given  to  the  tax  gatherer ; 

(8)  [Complimentary  offerings  on  receiving  a  lease  and 
the  like ;  (9)  a  fee  for  testing  and  exchanging  coins, 
that    is,    a    mint    charge ;    and    (10)    market   tolls. 

Besides  these  exactions  there  pvere  the  taxes  on 
sales  of  cattle,  on  hemp,  blankets,  oil,  raw  hides, 
weights  and  measures;  there  were  the  special  license 
duties  on  batchers,  fishermen,  brokers,  tanners,  gam- 
blers, passports,  and  turbans,  on  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  a  house,  on  salt  made  from  nitrons  earth, 
on  the  manufacture  of  lime,  spirituous  liquors,  and 
dye-stuffs  from  plants. '  All  these  imposts  naust 
have  almost  choked  Indian  industries  and  commerce 
for  many   years  to   come. 

1    &bnl  FmI— Tba  Am-i-Althar%,  Vol.  II,  p.  66. 

a  BeTBridge,  A.  Th*  Bv^eror  Akbar,  Vol.  I,  w  375-76.  For  the  mator; 
And  method  ol  IcrjUig  jiiiah,  see  Ui.  N.P.  A^mldoa'  Blkborate  dusertation 
OD  Uolumtmtdan  ThtoriM  0/  Ftaanet  la  Colambla  UniTartity  studies,  Vol.  LXX., 
pp.  OaS,  •(  Mj.  B    Ain-i-Ahbari,  p.  67. 
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The  Emperor  A.libar,  one  of  the  most  enllghteoed 
MohammedaD  Emperors,  and  cootomporary  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  took  away  most;  of  these  imposts,  inelnding 
the  hated  jiziah  levied  on  infidels,  and  bailt  himself 
an  everlasting  name.  In  order  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  ol  revenue,  he,  with  the  help  of  his  famoas  Hindu 
finance  minister.  Rajah  Todar  Mall,  introduced  a  ten 
year  settlement  in  the  case  of  the  land  tax  and  substi- 
tuted money  payments  for  payments  in  kind.  It  was 
one  of  the  minutest  surveys  ever  carried  out  and 
became  the  basis  of  Modern  surveys  and  settlements, 
at  least  in  Bengal.  ' 

The  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  various  vexations 
exactions  was  naturally  felt  in  the  country's  commerce 
and  industry.  Never  before  or  long  after  this  period 
does  India  seem  to  have  enjoyed  such  material  pros- 
perity, so  much  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  time 
of  Akbar's  death  there  were  no  less  than  35  millions  of 
treasure  in  the  Agra  fort  alone,  and  that  the  total  gross 
treasure  in  all  the  treasuries  of  Akbar's  empire  may  be 
given. at  70  to  SO  millions  sterling  of  modern  money.  ^ 

Probably  this  treasure  was  the  greatest  indncement 
for  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  the  grandson  of  Akbar, 
to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  as  the  builder 
of  the  most  exquisite  Taj  Mahal  and  other  artistic 
public  buildings,  together  with  canals,  the  latter  to 
insnre  continued  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity. 
He,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  exhausted  thin 
huge  treasure  left  by  Akbar. 

It  was  left  for  Aurangzib,  to  squander  the  remain- 
der of  this  treasure  in  fighting  the  wars  of  succes- 
sion and  in  suppressing  smaller  nationalities,  in  order 
to   bring   the    whole    of    India    nnder   one    empire    and 

1    I6wi.,  p.  33,  »t  leq. 

1  Smith,  v.  k.-  Til*  Triuvr*  of  Akbar,  in  Um  JooiimI  d(  (Ue  Bo;aI 
&«Uia  Sodrtj  ot  QCMl  BrikUn  and  Irelvid,  1913,  pp.  231-13,  tbs  nte  ot 
oanTMrion  b«ttig  Ba.  10  lo  ■  MTsni^i. 
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thns  to  realise  the  dream  of  the  univeraal  peace.  Bat 
all  this  meant  more  money.  Akbar's  treaeare  was 
exhausted.  Some  of  the  old  -  imposts  were  resorted 
to,  among  them  the  humiliating  jizLah,  which  created 
more  trouble  than  Anrangzib  had  ever  anticipated. 
The  jiziah,  not  the  amount  of  t^ie  tax  as  such,  bat 
the  method  by  which  it  was  assessed  and  collected, 
was  at  any  rate  one  of  the  causes  that  finally  led  to 
the  downfall   of  the   Moghul   Empire   in   India. 

(h)  The  Later  Hindu  Period. — A  revival  of  Hindu 
power  was  attempted  by  the  Mahrathas,  who,  according 
to  Prof.  J.  Sarkar,  the  well  known  Indian  historian  of  the 
Moghul  Empire  under  Aurangzib,  were  the  only  people 
among  the  Hindus  to  resist  the  onslaughts  of  Islam. 

The  Mahrathas,  true  to  their  tradition,  always 
believing  in  i^mall  nationalities  and  their  rights,  were 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a 
decentralised  government  was  the  only  thing  possible 
in  India.  They  were,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
averse  from  attempting  to  rule  a  continent  like 
India  from  one  central  place  like  Delhi  or  London. 
This  idea  of  decentralisation  and  the  establishment 
of  local  taxation  for  local  purposes  were  their  great- 
est contributions  to  Indian  history,  which  Britain 
today   is   slowly  but   surely   patting   into   practice. 

They  were  specially  particular  about  land  revenue. 
Leases  to  small  peasant-proprietors  extending  over 
70  years  were  not  uncommon.  The  peasants  conld 
appeal  directly  to  the  finance  minister  in  case  of 
over-aaaesssment  of  the    land   tax. ' 

Besides  the  land  revenue,  there  were  other  taxes,  the 
revenue  from  which  was  termed  as  Nukfca-bab  or  the 
extroardinary  revenue  as  distinguished  from  the  land 
revenue.  These  taxes  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows:  "  (1)    the    Mohtarpha,    a    tax    on    merchants, 

»    O.   Dull,     History  of  tht  Uahrathai.   Vol   II.    Appondii. 

*    DnB,   Q.   Hitt.  of  tht  Uahrathat,   Vol.   II,   p.  388.  ,  -  . 
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manntacttiTerB,  professions  and  houses,  which  came 
down  to  modern  times  and  was  not  abolished  until 
after  the  Mutiny,  at  least  in  Southern  India ;  (2)  a 
tax  on  certain  rent-free  lands ;  (3)  a  tax  on  profits 
of  grass  lands;  (4)  the  Pandhari  tax  levied  on  the 
offerings  of  pilgrims  at  religious  fairs,  which  was 
later  converted  into  a  license  tax  on  petty  artisans, 
and  was  only  abolished  in  1903  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces ;  (5)  the  customs  duties ;  and  finally  (6)  tri- 
butes from  the  conquered  regions,  known  as  the 
Mahratha   chauth   or   the   fourth. 

3.  The  British  period. — (a.)  India  under  the  East 
India  Company. — Without  entering  into  anything  like 
a  detailed  discussion  as  to  the  proper  selection  of 
the  year  which  marks  a  dividing  line  between  the 
Moghul  and  British  epochs  we  shall  simply  -  appeal 
to  tacts.  Shall  we  adopt  1767  as  our  starting 
point  for  British  period,  because  accidentally  in  that 
year  Olive  won  the  battle  of  Plasaey  ?  Or  shall  we 
choose  the  year  1761  when  the  Mahrathas  suffered 
their  tragic  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ahmad  Shah 
Darrani,  that  marauding  chieftain  of  the  Afghans, 
thus  clearing  the  road  for  the  establishment  of  British 
rule  in  India  ? 

The  students  of  economic  and  constitutional  his- 
tory of  India  are  wise,  however,  in  taking  1766  as 
the  starting  point  of  British  period  in  Ind^a.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  the  titular  Mohammedan  Emperor, 
Shah-  Alam  II,  being  unable  to  control  his  .represen- 
tative (Nabab)  in  the  then  Provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bihar,  and  Orissa,  granted  the  diwani  of  these  rich 
provinces  to  the  East  India  Company,  that  is  the 
right  to  collect  and  administer  the  revenues  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  twentjh-six  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum 
to  be  paid  to  the  imperial  treasury  at  Delhi,, 
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The  later .  diplomatic  achieTements  of  the  company 
and  its  feats  of  arms  against  the  unorganized  natives 
are  well-knowD.  la  spite  of  this  it  matt  be  admitted 
that  India  under  the  Company,  though  centralized 
and  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Q-ovemor-General 
at  Calcutta,  and  a  Court  of  directors  in  London,  was 
not  really  conaolidated  and  unified.  The  Presidencies 
of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras  published  separate 
accounts  and  the  taxation  of  this  period  was  anything 
but  uniform  all  over  the  Company's  dominions.  Until 
1883  the  Company  was  both  the  trader  and  the. 
ruler.  Whatever  it  lost  in  trade  was  made  up  from 
the  Indian  territorial  revenues,  and  also  from  the 
traffic  with  China.  In  that  year  the  company's 
monopoly  of  China  trade  and  alt  its  other  trading 
functions  were  abolished  by  Parliament.  The  Company, 
howevelr,  continued  to  pay  its  regular  dividends  in 
Loudon  amounting  to  over  ^6600,000'  until  after  the 
rebellion  of  1857  when  its  total  stock  and  other  obliga- 
tions were  converted  into  the  Indian  pnblic  debt. 

The  company  very  naturally  continued  the  tax 
system  handed  down  to  it  by  its  predecessors.  Land 
revenue  still  formed  the  bulk  of  the  revenue;  even 
as  late  as  1863  this  source  contributed  more  than 
half  of  the  total  gross  receipts. '  Indirect  taxation  such 
as  salt,  opium,  customs,  transit  duties,  stamps,  registra- 
tion, excise  on  spirituous  liquors,  and  tobacco  contributed 
not  less  than  one-third,  if  not  more.  Thus  the  Com- 
pany's Government  always  tried  to  keep  an  impartial 
equilibrium  between   direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

The  land  revenue  in  Bengal  was  settled  once  for 
all  in  1793  and  the  Coart  of  Directors  in  approving 
this  limitation  on  the  Government  demands  from  land 
declared  that  *  "  the  true  policy  requires  us  to  hold  this 

1  East  Indlft  AoooDDtB  and  Ptpen,  1SSS-B6. 

...    ...... ._      ...  .,.»..    "na  groMwosipw  were  « 
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remote  dependant  doniinion  under  as  moderate  a  taxation 
as  will  consist  with  the  ends  of  our  (Jovernment." 
Later  on  these  views  seem  to  have  been  '  changed 
and  the  temporary  settlements,  lasting  from  16  to  30 
years,    were    effected    in    all    other    Indian  provinces. 

Among  the  direct  taxes  besides  the  land  tax 
nnder  the  Company,  some  of  which  were  also  levied 
nnder  foimer  G-overnments,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  important  imposts :  sayar,  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  universal,  included  many  irregular  receipts 
mainly  collected  by  provincial  officers  from  cultiva- 
tors especially,  in  Bengal.  *  It  also  included  town, 
duties,  duties  at  bazaars,  and  collections  from  0aya 
and  other  places  of  Pilgrimage,  all  of  which  now 
form   part  of  municipal   revenues. 

In  Madras,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  sayar 
was  used  to  designate  trausjb  duties.  In  the  Deccan 
again  sayar  was  divided  into  two  branches  (a)  the 
Moturpha,  a  tax  on  professions,  and  implements  col- 
lected by  village  officers,  and  (b)  the  Bullooteh,  a 
tax  upon  the  fees  in  kind  received  by  the  village 
artisans  from  the  cultivators.  All  these  were  later 
commuted  for  a  money  tax  or  cess  on  the  land 
revenne   and  are  known  today   as  the    provincial   rates. 

There  was  again  a  tax  linown  as  the  wheel  tax, 
levied  on  buggys,  carts,  and  cbariots,  confined  to  Bombay 
only.  Cbllections  were  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder  and 
the  tax  was  very  oppressive  in  amount.  *  At  present 
this  tax  is  entirely  handed  over  to  municipalities. 

The  group  of  taxes  known  as  Pilgrim  taxes 
coming  down  from  remote  times,  consisted  of  a  nnmber 
of  imposts;  (a)  a  poll  tax  upon  all  pilgrims  resorting 
not  only  to  the  great  temples,  bat  to  many  of  the 
smaller   pagodas   and  shrines  of  fame ;   (b)  a  toll  on  all 

1    HtUtH  Commitaa  on  Baat-Indu  AS»in,  18S1-83.  Vol.  IV.  on  B«fMiae,  p.  Wi. 
a    Select   CoRuniUee,    I831-S3,    Vol.    IV,     p.  xiv. 

"     Selaot    CommittM,    p.  zf.  ^  , 
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the  offerings  brought  by  the  devotees  with  them. 
The  government  usually  (armed  out  these  to  a  renter 
for  a  lump  sum;  (c)  fixed  snms  to  perform  the 
various  penances ;  and  finally  {d)  license  fees  for 
shops,   booths,   and   stalls  during   religious   festivals.  * 

These  various  taxes  were  recognised  to  be  a  great 
hindrance  to  trade  and  commerce.  Accordingly  Lord 
Cornwallia,  the  then  Governor  General  of  India  under 
the  Company  consolidated  the  sai/ar  into  the  transit 
and  town  duties."  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
monstrous  inland  tariff  wall  extending  over  1,500 
miles  from  Attock  in  the  north  to  Cuttack  in  the 
southeast,  which  was  abolished  only  in  1878  by  Lord 
Lytton  with  the  aid  of  Sir  J.  Strachey,  regular  sea- 
customs  being  substituted  for  them.  "  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  a  free  trading  England  should  have  tolera- 
ted  such   a  thing   for   nearly   a   century ! 

The  Moturpha,  levied  oa  trades,  industries,  and 
occupations,  and  chiefly  found  in  Madras  after  1833 
formed  part  of  the  provincial  revenues  since  1843  on 
account  of  the  increase  in  the  salt  duty  for  the 
Central  Government.  This  tax  in  Madras,  bringing 
an  annual  revenue  of  over  ^100,000  was  not  abolished 
until   after   the   Mutiny. 

In  summing  up  for  the  preceding  three  periods  one 
frankly  admits  that  the  trading  and  the  professional 
classes,  Pandits  and  Shastrees,  Maulvis  and  Kazia 
contributed  little  or  next  to  nothing  to  the  public  treasury. 

On  close  study  one  other  fact  also  becomes  pro- 
minent and  it  is  this  that  India  left  to  herself  would 
have  developed  in  the  long  ran  a  system  of  general 
property  tfis  and  import  duties,  rather  than  low 
import     duties     and     an    income     tax.      To    be     sure 

1    Select  Oomm<tt«e,  p.  xvi. 

8    Sir  Oh.    Treveljan'a    evidenae    betora    tbs  Fivoett  Comniittet    of   l8Ti 
.Vrti    Tir  n  TAA  * 


VoL  III,  Q.  784. 
Stnuthej,  Sir.  J.,  India  and  ils  AdminlttratitM,  p.  179. 
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an  income  tax  wonld  have  come,  but  probably  it 
would   not  have   come   bo   early   as   it   did. 

(b)  India  under  the  British  Grown.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany for  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  great 
Revolution  '  of  1867  at  the  end  of  which  India  was 
transferred  to  the  British  Crown  .  from  the  hands  of 
a  dividend  distributing  concern,  shows  that  all  these 
twenty  years  were  not  necessarily  years  of  deficit  in 
Indian  finanoee  as  is  commonly  believed.  To  be 
specific,  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  Com- 
pany's rule  show  an  average  annual  sarplns  of  over 
£1,000,000,  while  the  actual  surplus  for  1856-57 
ending  on  dOth  April  was  no  teas  than  £386,000.  * 

But  the  Mutiny  in  May  1857  disorganised  and 
paralyzed  the  revenue  system  in  almost  (he  whole  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  portions  of  India,  and  precipitated 
a  huge  deficit  for  the  succeeding  years.  A  resort  to  new 
Hoarces  of  revenue  and  to  retrenchment  in  public 
expenditure  was  welcomed  by  the  new  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. We  are  for  the  first  time  ready  to  discuss  the 
beginnings  of  a  real  modern  income  tax  in  India. ' 

The  year  1860  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  Indian 
financial  annals,  not  only  tot  the  introduction  of  the 
income  tax,  but  also  for  the  genuine  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  James  Wilson  and  his  two  associates, 
purposely  drawn  from  the  British  Treasnry  to  intro- 
duce a  sound  financial  system.  Budgets  and  financial 
statements  were  made  more  accurate  and  trustworthy 
than  before,  not  that  there  was  no  system  under  the 

1  It  was  raall;  a  revolution  ia  as  tnuoh  as  the  new  ImperiiU  Oovernment  in 
indik  WM  made  dUeall7  reeponaible,  at  least  teahnloall;  to  the  majority  part; 
Id  the  House  of  Commona. 

>    Eaat  India  Aacaonta   and   Papers,  1854-1808. 

fl  B;  Indis  !■  meant  only  British  Indis.  The  Frenoh  and  PortDgoeae 
pOGaawioiu  in  India,  the  umi- in  dependent  stales  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  the 
tarions  fendator;  Native  States,  oomprising  in  all  more  than  one  third  area 
ol  the  whole  ot  India  and  more  than  one-flfth  of  the  whole  population  are  not 
subject  to  the  Indian  inooiiie  tax.  All  this  meiint  few  asawsees  and  smaJl 
Yield    from  the  tax.  ^~  ■ 
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Oompany,  but  it  was  not  consolidated.  An  adequate 
accounting  and  auditing  system  was  also  provided, 
but  until  1914  there  was  no  sach  thing  as  an 
independent  audit  in  the  Finance  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India.  ' 

In  the  pre-mutiny  Indian  finance,  whenever  there  was 
a  deficit,  an  addition  to  the  public  debt  was  generally 
resorted  to.  Invariably  the  deficit  was  due  to  irresponsible 
control  of  army  finances  and  to  the  obnoxious  guarantee 
system  of  building  railways.  The  expenditure  on  both 
of  these  items  was  always  controlled  from  England. 

Turning  to  the  fiscal  situation  of  1860  we  find  our- 
selves facing  a  deficit  variously  estimated  from 
£7,000,000  to  £9,000,000*  of  which  more  than 
£8,000,000  were  to  be  raised  by  means  of  new 
taxes,  and  the  rest  to  be  made  up  by  reduction  in 
expenditure.  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  with  an  official  experience 
gained  al  the  British  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  specially  sent  to  bring  order  out  of  the  Indian 
financial  chaos.  He  introduced  what  may  be  called 
a  triple  assessment  in  1860 ' : — (1)  a  tax  on  incomes 
of  all  kinds ;  (2)  a  system  of  licenses  for  arts,  trades, 
and  professions ;  and  (3)  a  tobacco  tax.  Out  of  these 
the  last  two  were  dropped  partly  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  levying  them  and  partly  because  they 
were  later  found  unnecessary.  Import  duties  had 
already  been  doubled  in  1859  from  five  per  cent  to 
ten  per  cent.  Similarly  the  salt  duty  had  also  been 
raised   in  each   and   every   province.  * 

Before  resuming  the  story  of  direct  taxation,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  summarize  here  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  fiscal  policy  pursued  by  the 
Government  of  India. 

I  Bven  this  la  very  Ineafflolent,  but  the  new  step  is  Id  the  right  dirMtion, 
«    eee   Financial  Statement   for   I9U-15. 
1    The  actual  deficit  was  oiil7£4,031,SBS(Faw<MttCommittM,  ItlTl,  Vol,  l,p.  709). 
S    EmI   India  Fiiumcial  afecuurcs  ol   1860. 

•    For  euot  increaaea   in  all    pnrinoes,  see  StkUaliM  of  Btltuh   India,   aixlll 
inue,   pp.  TS-T4.  ^  -  i 
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First,  the  post-mutiny  finance  is  characterised  by 
the  free-trade  policy,  which,  though  not  inherent  in 
the  present  system  of  Government  was  vigorously 
pursued  till  its  climax  in  1882  under  the  finance 
ministership  of  Sir  Charles  Baring  (the  late  Lord  Cromer) 
and  Governor-Generalship  of  Ldrd  Bipou,  only  opium, 
salt,  arms,  liquors,  and  spirits  being  left  on  the 
Indian  tsriif.  The  present  reaction  in  favour  of 
protection  dates  back  to  1888  when  for  the  first  time  a 
small  duty  on  petroleum  was  levied.  In  Murch  1894 
the  general  rate  on  imports  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent. 
Foodgrains,  raw  materials,  and  machinery  are  admitted 
free  of  dnty.  The  duty  on  cotton  goods  howev&r  was 
reduced  to  three  and  one-half  per  cent  in  February  , 
1896  and  a  corresponding  excise  duty  on  domestic 
cotton  goods  was  also  levied.  The  general  import 
tariff  was  not  disturbed  until  the  European  War.  In 
1916  to  meet  the  increased  military  burdens  the 
general  ad-valorem  rate  of  5  per  cent  fixed  since  1894 
was  increased  to  7i  per  cent  except  that  on  sugar 
which  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  There  was  also  a 
substantial  curtailment  of  the  free  list.  On  account 
of  the  pressure  from  the  Home  Authorities  the  cotton 
schedule  was  not  disturbed  but  owing  to  the  increased 
military  demands  the  Indian  Government  raised  the 
cotton  import  duties  on  cotton  goods  from  3^  per  cent 
to  ?i  per  cent  without  correspondingly  increasing  the 
excise  duty  on  cotton  goods.  The  export  schedule  was 
also  modified  in  1916  and  as  a  result  the  duty  on  tea 
was  fixed  at  Be.  1-8-0  per  100  lbs. ;  in  the  case  of  jute 
the  duty  on  raw  jute  was  at  Bs.  2-4-0  per  bale  of  400  lbs. ; 
manufactured  jute  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  Bs.  10 
per  ton  on  sacking  and  Bs.  16  per  ton  on  Hessians. 
The  export  duties   on  jute   were   doubled   in   1917. 

'  Becondly    it    wa^    in   this    period    that    the    much 
abused    guarantee    system    of    building    idilwa^B    was 
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discontinued  and  the  Government  of  India  began  to  build 
its  own  railways  and  irrigation  systems.  All  this  meant 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  sterling  debt  of  India. 

Finally  the  direct  taxation  introduced  in  1860  has 
been  continued  and  developed  till  a  permanent  income 
tax  was  established  in  1886.  The  salt  duty  was 
decreased  and  made  uniform  at  two  rupees  a  raaund 
{82?  H)8.)  throughout  the  country.  Not  until  1907 
was  it  substantially  reduced  so  as  to  make  healthful 
living   possible   for   the    poorer   classes. ' 

II.  DIRECT  TAXATION   SINCE  1860 

1.  T}ie  Emergency  hicome  Toir.— The  income  tax 
law  of  1860  was  the  direct  result  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  new  Imperial  Government  to  com- 
pensate the  losses  suffered  by  the  British  and  other 
trading  interests,  and  also  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
For  tiw  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  was 
demonstrated  that  India,  an  oriental  country  was 
ready  to  meet  with  equanimity  and  conrage  the  greatest 
engine  of  western  finance — a  modern  income  tax. 

(a)  Provisions  and  rates.  The  Indian  Income  Tax 
Act  of  1850  follows  very  closely  its  British  model, 
that  being  .the  only  successful  income  tax  then  in 
operation.  It  differs,  however,  &om  its  English  proto- 
type in  duration  and  adaptation  to  local  conditions. 
It  is  an  act  "  for  imposing  duties  on  profits  arising 
from  property,  professions,  trades  and  offices."  It 
contains  four  schedules  as  opposed  to  the  five  in  the 
British    Act,   which   are   as   follows: — 

1.  Profits  and  gains  of  every  kind  arising  from 
all  lands  and  houses  in  India,  thus  combining  the 
British  schedules  A  and  B.  , 

2.  Annual  profits  from  any  profession,  trade  or 
employment   in   India   irrespective  of  nationality. 

1   The  new  dotj  wu  Died  at  Be.  1  per  maund.     In  1916  thU  dntj    wu  ftgua 
nJMd  (0  Be.  1-4-0  lor  wu  purposeB.  ^  ~  ■ 
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3.  Any  interest,  annnity,  or  dividends,  payable  in 
India  to  *  any  person  whether  residing  in  India  or 
elsewhere,  finally — 

4.  Every  annnity,  salary  or  pension  payable  to 
any  person  residing  in  India. 

As  regards  the  rates  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Indian  law  corresponds  to  the  English  law  of  1803, 
which  was  a  percentage  tax  rather  than  so  much  in 
the  £.  The  rates  were  three  and  one  per  cent  for 
the  Central  administration,  and  the  Provincial  adminis- 
trations respectively.  The  latter  were  asked  to  devote 
the  proceeds  to  public  works  of  local  character  snch 
as  roads,   canals   or   local   railways. 

(6)  Asnessmeni  and  CoUeciimi.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  assessments  were  made  by  the  Panchayat,  a 
local  committee,  usnally  appointed  by  the  collector 
of  a  district.  Each  person  liable  to  the  tax  was 
required  to  render  ah  unsworn  statement  of  his 
approximate  income.  The  appeals  were  taken  to  the 
collector.  The  Deputy  Collector  assessed  profits  and 
income  not  exceeding  Rs.  1000  a  year  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  collector  in  the  event  of  surcharge.  The 
Collectors  of  the  land  revenue,  then,  were  solely 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Act  and  th@ 
management  of  duties.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted 
that  public  sentiment  and  tradition  were  adhered  to, 
more  so  than  now. 

As  regards  the  assessment  and  collection  in  large 
towns,  special  commissioners  and  collectors  were 
entrusted  with  the  work.  In  all  cases  assessors,  then 
as   now,   were  appointed   by   the   local   authorities. 

(c)  ExempUons.  The  authorities  seem  to  be 
very  careful  about  exemptions.  It  was  provided  that 
(1)  persons  with  less  than  Rs.  200  a  year  incoTre 
from  all  sources  would  pay  no  tax  at  all ;  again  (2) 
persons    with    less    than    Rs.  600   income,   bnt  amouj 
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ing  to  Rs.  200  and  over,  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent  and  were  exempt  from  the  dnty  of  1  peV  cent  for 
public  works,  etc. ;  (3)  all  Government  property  was 
exempted ;  (4)  officers  and  aoldiera  of  any  military  or 
'  police  force,  whose  pay  and  allowances  were  lesB 
than  those  of  a  captain  of  infantry  were  exempted ; 
(5)  naval  and  marine  officers  were  free  from  the  tax 
in  respect  of  travelling  and  other  allowances ;  (6) 
Byots  and  persons  in  the  occupation  of  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  actually  engaged  in  their  own 
cultivation,  paying  less  than  Rs.  GOO  yearly  as  land 
revenue,  were  exempted  ;  (7)  persons  occupying  houses 
tor  the  purposes  of  habitation  only  and  holding 
the  same  at  a  rack-rent ;  (8)  deductions  on  account 
of  repairs — a  sum  equal  to  the  rent  of  such  houses 
for  six  mouths  in  every  three  years  were  provided ; 
(9)  property  devoted  to  charitable  and  religious  pur- 
poses; (10)  life  insurance  premiums  not  exceeding 
one-sixth   of   the  income. ' 

(d)  Aeoidance  of  double  taxation.  Income  from 
property  situated  at  home,  i.e.,  in  Great  Britain  and 
paying  the  English  income  tax  was  not  liable 
to  the  Indian  tax,  even  though  received  in  India. 
Similarly  the  pensioners  and  those  in  the  receipt  of 
allowances  from  the  Government  of  India,  paying  the 
English  tax  were  exempt  to  avoid  double  taxation. 
It  may  be  added  that  temporary  residents  were  taxed 
only  if  they  stayed  in  India  for  more  than  six  months. ' 

(e)  Fiscal  results  and  the  abolition  of  the  tax. 
If  one  were  to  judge  the  fiscal  results  from  the  vast 
nnmber  of  inhabitants,  then  about  143,000,000  in 
British  India  alone,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
were  very  disappointing.  On  an  average  for  .the  five 
years  ending  on  April  30,  1865,  the  tax  yielded  a 
little     over    Rs.l50    lakhs.      There    are    many    reasons 
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which  go  to  explain  this  poor  yield.  In  the  first 
place  India  is  an  nndevaloped  and  pnrely  agricultural 
country  compared  with  England  or  even  the  United 
States.  Secondly,  the  defects  in  the  law  itself  (the 
English  income  tax  machinery  was  absent),  and  hence 
the  difficalties  of  getting  true  knowledge  of  incomes, 
were  enormous.  Every  one  liable  to  the  tax  was  asked 
to  hand  in  a  return  of  his  income,  but  a  large  portion 
understated  the  income  and  thus  the  honest  tax- 
payers  paid  for  the  dishonest.  ^  For  instance,  in  what 
were  then  called  the  North-Western  Provinces,  now  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  out  of  every 
hundred  returns,  about  four  represented  approximate 
incomes  or  were  acceptable  to  the  authorities,  while 
about  13  failed  to  make  a  return.  *  More  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  tax  was  paid  by  public  officials  and  the 
fundholders,  this  portion  being  deducted  at  source, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the 
Act.  It  is  also  true  that  the  low  minimum  of 
Bs.  200  caused  a  great  hardship  which  the  Govern- 
ment remedied  by  raising  the  minimum  to  Bs.  500 
in  1862.  The  rate  was  also  abnormally  high  tor  the 
time  and  this  fact  was  conceded  by  the  government 
in  1863,  when  the  general  rate  was  reduced  from  four 
to  three  per  cent.  Again  the  assessments  were  neither 
revised  from  year  to  year,  nor  even  once  during  the  five 
year  period.  Finally  the  tax  was  a  temporary  one,  and 
the  Oovernment  unwillingly  fulfilled  its  promise  by 
abandoning  the  tax  in  1865,  only  to  return  to  some 
other  form  of  direct  taxation  two  years  after. 

(/)  Conclusion.  It  is  admitted  that  the  income 
tax  of  1860  was  not  operated  saccessfuUy,  especially 
the  idea  of  building  local  public  works,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  income  tax  was  an  unhappy  one,  al- 
though  it  was   put   in   the   law  in   order   to   make  the 

1    FawoBtl  Committee,  IB7I,  Vol.  I,  Q.9071  M  mq. 

1   B(V<wt  on  the  looome  Tax  io  the  N.W.  FEorinoes,   1B61-63,  P-(*<(-> aoqIc 
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Provincial  administiatioDB  feel  thab  there  was  some- 
thing for  them  in   the  bargain. 

As,  regards  the  members  of  the  Government  of 
India  at  Calcutta,  it  may  be  said  tbjit  they,  includ- 
ing Lord  Canning,  the  Governor-General,  were  unani- 
mous in  patting  through  the  income  tax  at  any  cost. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  the  most  popular  GKivernor  of 
Madras,  officially  opposed  this  imperial  impost  very 
vehemently  and  had  to  pay  the  penalty  by  being  re- 
called for  his  opposition. '  Other  provincial  administrations, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  acqaiesced  calmly. 

The  Indian  opinion  and  that  of  the  European 
community,  especially  at  Calcutta  were  directly 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  corres))oadent  of  the 
London  Economist,  by  no  mean  3  an  impartial  ob- 
server, adds  that  "  the  tone  oE  the  Bengalee  Press  is 
as  much  opposed  to  the  new  tax  as  ever.  The 
Bengalees  of  Calcutta,  knowing  themselves  to  be 
quite  impotent  for  resistenoe,  think  to  make  up  for 
that  by  incessant  lamentations.  Daily  is  the  wailing 
and  railing  against  the  terrible  income  tax  renewed 
by  the  newspapers  that  are  the  organs  of  the  Baboos. 
Their  cries  tor  pity  when  they  see  the  shears  which 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  wool  of  their  fat  incomes, 
are  ridiculous  enough.  This  barking,  we  are  told, 
may,  however,  be  safely  despised,  as  it  is  sure  not 
to  be  followed  by  any  bite. "  Similarly  at  Madras 
the  Trade  Association,  presumably  composed  of  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  resolved  to  follow  their  heroic 
governor  in  the  opposition  to  the  tax.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  informed  that  the  non-official  community 
at  Bombay  presumably  Europeans,  and  the  European 
community  at  Calcutta,  were  all  in  favor  of  the  new 
taxes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
the  very   European  community,   which  is   said  to   have 
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Bponsared  the  income  tax  of  1860  and  waxed  eloquent 
over  it,  repeatedly  brought  preBsore.  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  for  the  repeal  of  the  present  tax. 

On  the  whole  the  British  adminiBtration  doBerres 
credit  for  this  hazardous  experiment,  which  for  the 
first  time  gave  ub  an  index,  however  imperfect,  of 
Indian  wealth  of  which  many  an  Bnglishman,  by  no 
means  excluding  Mr,  Wilson,  had  a  very  exaggerated 
idea  until  that  time-  The  administrative  experience, 
on  the  other  hand,  shoald  not  be  lost  sight  of  and 
we  shall  see  how  it  was  utilised  later. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  at  this  stage  that 
even  the  Bengal  landlords,  who  were  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  perpetual  settlement  of  lapd  revenue, 
were  made  liable  to  the  income  tax  in  addition  to 
their  land  revenue  payments  to  the  Qovernment.  Of 
coiurse  this  was  no  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the. 
Ch)vernment  since  every  landholder  whose  land  revenue 
exceeded  Bs.'600,  was  subject  to  the  tax.  In  short 
there  was  no  discrimination  against  Bengal  landlords.  ^ 

2.  The  License  And  OerHfieate  Taxes. — Preliminaiy 
GonsideratiojiB.— The  Indian  financial*  situation  contin- 
ued to  be  uaaatisEaotory.  Betreuchmeats  ia  military 
expenditure  were  effected,  but  they  were  merely 
temporary  in  character.  It  waa  also  talked  about  that 
a  license  tax  may  be  made  a  convenient  means  of 
maintaining  eqnilibriam    in  Indian   finance. 

As  a  matter  of  reference  it  may  be  added  that 
in  1861  a  license  duty  was  appended  to  the  income 
tax,  though  it  was  in  force  only  for  seven  months. 
It  imposed  a  duty  of  one  rupee,  two  rupdes  and 
three  mpees  on  tdl  artisans,  shop-keepers  and  wholesale 
merchants  and  professional  people  respectively.  But 
this   system    of    licensing,    scrupulously     excluded    the 

I    Sm  BMt  IndittAtoonnMuid.PqNn,  1S60,  torthavholBooDlroTwaT.. 
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ministers    of    religion,    the    ministers    of    jasUce,     the 
government  officers,   and  men  of  the   army  and  navy.  * 

(a)  Tiie  License  Tax.  At  any  rate  the  Indian 
Government,  with  a  view  to  avoid  a  vast  deficit, 
levied  a  license  tax  in  1867  according  to  a  graduated 
scale  on  all  professions  and  trades,  ranging  from 
4  rapees  to  25  rupees  in  such  a  way  tiiat  the  rate 
should  in  no  case  exceed  2  per  cent,  the  minimum 
license  fee  being  Bs.4  on  all  profits  of  R8.200  and 
less  than  Bs.  600  a  year,  while  the  maximam  license 
fee  was  no  less  than  Rs.500.'  Persons  in  the  public 
service,  though  they  did  not  have  to  take  out  a 
license,  were  subject  to  the  tax. 

Military  officials  not  in  civil  employ,  whose  pay 
and  allowances  did  not  exceed  Rs.  6,000  per  annam, 
and  the  G-overnment  employees  with  a  salary  of  less 
than  Bs.  1,000  a  year  were  not  liable  to  the  tax. 
Cultivators  of  land,  not  keeping  a  shop  -lor  the 
sale  of  produce,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  practis- 
ing a  trade,  the  land-lords,  and  the  house -holders,  were 
also  exempted. 

On  the  whole  this  was  an  improvement  over  the 
Income  Tax  Act  o£»1860  under  which  agricultural  incomes 
were  assessed.  But  it  was,  like  moat  other  license  taxes, 
unjust  in  that  it  fell  mainly  on  the  small  traders; 
moreover  those  who  made  higher  profits  also  paid  the 
same  rate,  that  is  2  per  cent  or  even  less  in  the  case 
of  those  whose  profits  were  more  than  Bs.  26,000  a 
year.  Add  to  this  the  small  minimum  allowed,  and  the 
favoritism  shown  to  the  Government  employees  with  a 
salary  of  less    than   Bs.  1,000  a   year. 

1    Uonl  and  Halerinl  Progr«B8  of  India,  1882-8,  p.  176. 
1    The  d«BoIt  lor  186e-T  wm  £3,000,000.    It  waa  also  In  Qiie  je^r   that   the 
Indian  AbcmJ  jsar  vai  made  to  oomBpond  with  the  British  Bsoal  ;ear. 
B    The  tollowiog  Male  was  adopted ; — 

Ba,  i  on  profit*  (rom  trades  ol  Bs.  300  and  less  than  Ba.  SOO. 

Be.  10  on  pmfita  from  tradea  of  Bs.  600  and  leas  than  Ba.  1000. 

Ba.  30  on  profita  from  tradea  oE  Ba.  1000  and  less  than  Ba.  SOOO. 

Ba.  100  on  profits  from  trades  of  Bs.  SOOO  and  leas  than  Bs.  10,000. 
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The  English  oommnnity  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere 
began  to  rail  against  its  provisions  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  they  did  not  object  to  being  taxed, 
bat  they  would  like  the  taxes  to  be  on  "  proper 
principles")  i.e.,  be  taxed  as  the  people  in  England 
were  tased  at  the  time.  In  short  they  niade  a  plea 
for  a  more  equitable  form  of  income  tax. '  From 
the  fiscal  point  of  view,  the  one  which  alone  concerns 
ua  here,  the  license  tax  was  a  failnre.  It  produced 
less  than  half  of  what  the  income  tax  produced 
in  its  expiring  year,  although  the  number  of  assesseea 
was  nearly  three  times  as  large.  ^  All  this  pointed 
towards  change  and   reform. 

(6)  The  io-called  Certifieate  tax. — In  the  follow- 
ing year,  that  is  in  1868,  the  license  tax  was 
repealed  and  was  substituted  by  what  has  been 
termed  the  Certificate  Tax,  which  was  much  broader 
and  wider  in  its  classification  and  extent,  bat  was 
to  last  only  for  one  year.  Everyone  liable  to  the 
tax  had  to  take  out  a  certificate  from  the  Q^overn- 
ment.  It  was  divided  into  ten-  classes,  as  contrasted 
with  the  six  of  the  license  tax,  according  to  the 
annnal  profits,  the  taxable  minimum  being  Rs.  500. 
The  tax  was  a  lump  sum  tax  and  began  with  Bs.  8 
on  Rs.  600  going  up  by  a  gradual  scale  to  Bs.  6,400 
on  Rs.  4,000,000  and  upwards. 

The  exemptions  were  in  fact  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  license  tax  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
rates  were  two-fifths  lower  than  in  the  license  act 
and  the  minimum  was  also  higher  than  before.  Thus 
it  resembled  more  closely  an  income  tax,  but  the 
inequalities,  as  between  classes,  were  not  eradicated. 
Fiscally  it  was  more  disappointing  than  the  preceding 
tax.  It  prodaced  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  license 
tax, '   the  reduction  being  mainly  due  to  the  raising  of 

1  Fawoett  Committee,  Vol.  Ill,  1878,  Lord  L»in«noe'i  twUmoiiT,  p.SSB  «(  wa. 
I  fM<l.,  Appindi*  I.  a   AppMidte  I.    ,,  GoOOlC 
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the  minimam  from  Bs.  200  to  Ba.  500.  In  short  the  Oer- 
tificate  Tax  waa  only  an  enlargement  of  the  license  tax. 

The  English  commonity  again  disapproved  of 
this  'tax — this  time  unjustly,  because  the  tax 
was  made  to  reach  more  of  the  larger  incomes 
from  profits  of  trading,  on  the  same  principle  as 
in  the  case  of  the  license  tax.  All  this  led  to 
an  income  tax.  Again  this  time  the  Home  Authori- 
ties  {i.e.,  the  India  Office,  in  London)  took  the  side 
of  the  rich  English  trading  classes,  and  vehemently 
declared  that  they  did  not  think  it  fair  to  put  a 
license  tax  or  a  certificate  tax  on  certain  classes 
and   not  on  others,   who   were  equally   well  off. ' 

3.  The  varying  Income  Tax. — Id  order  to  put  a 
quietns  on  the  agitation  against  the  Certificate  Tax  the 
Government  of  India  finally  decided  to  go  back  to  the 
income  tax,  but  unfortunately,  instead  of  mating  it  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue  or  fixing  it  for  a  term  of 
years,   it  waa   to   be  levied  only   for   one  year. 

In  short  the  Government  reintroduced  the  income 
tax  in  1869,  but  this  time  only  at  1  per  cent  on 
all  incoines  of  Ba.  600  and  upwards,  arising  from  offices, 
property,  professioaa,  and  trades,  including  incomes 
derived  from  land  by  landlords  and  tenants.  The 
Military  Officers  were  as  usual  exempted  and  no  tax 
was  imposed  in  regard  to  property  set  aside  for 
religious  and  charitable  purposes.  In  the  middle  of 
the  same  year,  to  avoid  a  serious  deficiency  in  the 
estimated  revennea,  Lord  Uayo'a  Government  suddenly 
increased  the  rate  to  li  per  cent.  In  1870  a  further 
rise  took  place,  and  the  tax  was  now  fixed  at  six 
pies  in  the  rnpee,  equivalent  to  8i  per  cent.  In  1871 
the  rate  fell  to  lit  per  cent, '  and  the  minimam  was 
raised   from   Rs.  500  to   Ba.  750,   aud   further  raised    to 

1    pAwoett  Committee  Beport,  Vol.  UI,  p.  SS9. 

3    Report  on    (he    Tnoome   Tu   in    Baasal    tor    1849-70   and     lSTl-3,    p.  IS 
rt   »tq.     Fawoett   Oommitttie. 
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Bs.  1,000  in  1872.  Finally  in  1873  there  came  a 
second    period  of  total   abolition   of  the  income  tax. 

Before  passing  any  final  judgment  on  the  income 
tax  acts  enacted  between  1869  and  1878,  we  shall 
try  to  summarise  the  changes  and  differences  that 
were  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  these  tax  laws  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  law  of  1860.  Under  the 
first  income  tax  every  person  liable  to  the  tax  was 
required  to  render  a  statement  of  his  income;  in  the 
more  recent  laws  that  provision  was  omitted,  and  instead 
the  collector  was  required  to  send  a  statement  of  the 
snm  to  be  paid  by  the  tax-payer  who  was  bound  to 
prove  in  case  of  an  appeal  that  his  Income  was  less 
than  the  one  stated.  '  This  change  necessarily  in- 
creased litigation,  extortion, '  frand,  over  assessments, 
uncertainty  and  employment  of  informers,  and  sub- 
ordinate officials  for  assessing  purposes.  Add  to  it 
the  changing  rates,  and  you  have  the  greatest 
distrnst  and  a  vociferons,  though  just,  popular  agitation 
against  the   income   tax. 

This  was  probably  the  greatest  blunder  ever  committed 
in  the  financial  annals  of  the  country.  It  was  attacked 
from  all  sides.  Every  year  there  was  a  discussion 
and  every  year  there  was  a  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
it.  The  anthorities  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
English  and  Indian  economic  and  financial  conditions. 
To  make  the  income  tax  in  India  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  in  England,  that  is  making  it  a  varying 
tax  to  suit  the  ever  changing  needs,  and  in  peaceful 
times   at   that,   was   untactful. 

In  regard  to  the  fiscal  results,  it  is  true  that  the 
tax  in  1870  at  the  rate  of  3i  per  cent  produced  mach 
more  money  than  the  tax  in  1860-61  at  the  rate  of  4 
per   cent,  the  actual   amount  being  over   Bs.  200   lakhs. 

1    Vol.   I,   Qs  3700-1;  Vol.  II,  Qs.  7i6S,7T«7.t9,    7531.89. 
1    Tot    oasM    of    extortiaii,   eta..    Me    Report     on    the    AJmiDiBtratian    o( 
Inoome  Tm  in  Bngal  lor  1869-70,   pp.   22-88.  f-  .   .  ,1  , 
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This  was  due  partly  to  the  improvement  in  assesB- 
ing  incomes  and  partly  to  the  experience  gained  in 
the  past.  More  than  half  of  the  tax  payers  were, 
however,  from  the  income  class  of  Bs.  500-1,000. 
The  total  tax  payers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  mote 
than  half  as  many  as  those  in  1860.  *  The  charges  of 
collection  were  also  moderate,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
at  length,   when   we   diacnsa  the   present   tax. 

Now  coming  to  the  income  tax  experience  in  India 
thns  far,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that :  (1)  though  the 
varying  income  tax  proved  a  failure,  the  application 
of  the  income  tax  principle  to  Indian  conditions  was 
fairly  legitimate ;  (2)  it  would  work  well  and  give 
better  results  if  assessed  by  local  authorities  with 
the  help  of  non-official  boards  or  committees;  (3)  it 
would  be  more  suited  to  a  people  who  are  united 
to  their  government  by  a  strong  tie  of  national 
interest.  As  Indians  are  accorded  more  voice  in 
the  government  of  their  own  country,  this  tax 
would  become  more  popular  than  ever ;  (4)  this  was 
the  best  method  of  taxing  the  trading  and  professional 
classes  along  with  the  highly  paid  government  officials; 
(6)  the  minimum  of  exemption  from  the  income  tax 
should  not  be  fixed  below  Ks.  500,  if  not  above 
Bs.  1000,  and  the  2  to  3  per  cent  rate  would  be 
preferable,  at  the  same  time  constant  tinkering  with 
the  rates  being  fraught  with  danger;  (6)  the  employ- 
ment of  ill-paid  public  servants  on  a  large  tcale  to 
assess  aud  collect  a  tax  oE  this  sort  is  uneconomical 
in  the  long  run;  (7)  the  income  tax  based  upon  the 
principle  of  self-assessment,  without  the  means  of 
verification,  is  unsnited ;  and  that  (8)  the  tax,  as  far 
as  possible,  should  be  collected  at  the  source. 


(To  be  contmued) 
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Pbofessor  H.  STANLEY  JEVONS,  U.A.,  b.so..  f.s.s. 

UNIVEBSITT   PBOFESSOB  OF  ECONOUICS,   ALLAHABAD 

v.— PRINCIPLES  OP  FINANCE 

(continued) 

6.  Disiribuiion  of  Burdens  as  between  Present  and 
Future — Periods  of  Public  Debts, — One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  principIeB  of  public  finance  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  distribution  of  burdens  as  between 
the  present  and  the  -future.  In  practice  the  theory 
resolves  itself  into  the  answers  to  the  questions,  firstly, 
what  expenditure  may  legitimately  be  met  out  of 
publie  debt  and,  secondly,  what  should  be  the  period 
of  repayment  of  the  loan.  There  is  nothing  new  to 
be  said  on  this  subject;  it  will  suffice  for  me  briefly 
to  explain  the  principles  ihTolved  and  to  indicate 
those  opinions  of  accepted  authorities  with  which  I 
cononr. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  State  undertakes  certain 
expenditure   which    will    provide    a    continuing  ,  heneflfc  ^ 
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for  the  people  of  some  locality,  or  the  nation  at  large, 
for  the  present  time  and  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
burden  of  pacing  the  cost  of  such  benefit  ought  to 
be  extended  over  the  number  of  years  which  the 
benefit  lasts.  If  an  important  harbor  improvement 
work,  irrigation  canal,  or  trunk  line  of  railway  be 
constructed,  it  is  likely  to  remain  in  use,  or  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  it,  for  seventy  or  eighty  years.  It  is 
obvious  then  that  the  whole  cost  of  construction  should 
not  be  paid  for  by  the  present  generation,  but  future 
generations  should  contribute  thereto.  This  is  usually 
done  by  constructing  public  works  out  of  borrowed 
money  and  arranging  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
either  by  instalments  extending  over  the  period  for 
which  the  work  is  estimated  to  be  likely  to  remain  in 
service  or  by  creating  a  sinking  fund  or  reserve  which 
will  grow  at  compound  interest  to  the  amonnt  of  the 
loan  at  the  end  of  the  estimated  period  of  its  duration. 
All  modem  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  capital 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  works  and  plant  of  any 
reproductive  undertaking  to  be  coustrncted  by  the 
State  can  be  financed  properly  by  means  of  a  loan, 
so  long  as  the  loan  is  repaid  during  the  estimat«d 
serviceable  life  of  such  works  and  plant  either  by 
instalments  or  by  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund. 

There  are  three  other  classes  of  non-recurring 
expenditure  which  according  to  economic  principles 
may  justifiably  be  met  by  means  of  a  loan,  although 
in  these  cases  all  authorities  are  not  agreed : — 

(1)  The  most  easily  justified  class  is  that  of  public 
works  which  condnce  to  the  economic  welfare  of  a 
district  by  increasing  the  social  income,  and  are 
capable  of  providing  an  indirect  monetary  return  in  the 
shape  of  additional  taxation,  which  could  easily  be 
collected  from  the  class  of  persons  who  benefit  there- 
from.   A  good  example  would    be   the  construction   of 
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roads  in  an  agiicnltaral  district,  the  annual  loan  charge 
being  met  by  a  special  cess  npon  agricultural  land 
BO  improved. 

(2)  The  second  class  of  expenditure  is  that  caused  by 
emergencies  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  prevented,  such 
as  wars  and  famines,  or  calamities  like  earthquakes. 
The  chief  justification  for  throwing  the  harden  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  future  is  that  it  is  beyond  the 
taxable  capacity  of  the  people  to  provide  the  expen- 
diture immediately  out  of  annual  revenue.  Furthermore, 
it  may  be  argued  that  a  war  is  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  or  to  avert  the  continued  future 
injury    which    would    result  from   defeat. 

(8)  The  third  case  is  that  of  .  providing  buildings, 
parks,  or  other  works  of  public  amenity.  These  are 
for  the  direct  use  of  the  community,  either  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  e.g.,  a  town  hall,  or  as  an  aggregate 
of  individuals,  e.g.,  a  park,  promenade,  or  free  public 
library.  Here  the  justification  of  meeting  the  expendi- 
ture from  a  loan  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  building  of 
a  permanent  character  is  erected,  or  work  of  permanent 
'  utility  done  in  laying  out  the  park  or  promenade  ; 
consequently  they  will  be  enjoyed  by  future  generations 
for  very  many  years,  and  payment  for  the  cost  of 
providing  that  enjoyment  should  be  spread  over  its 
probable   mininum   period   of  duration. 

In  regarding  as  justifiable  the  use  of  loan  monies 
for  non-productive  works,  such  as  the  public  amenities 
above  referred  to,  I  differ  from  Bastable,  but  am  in 
agreement  with  Sidgwick  and  also  with  the  actual 
practice  in  English  local  finance  as  authorized  by  the 
Xjocal  Government  Board.  Bastable  states,  "What  we 
have  called  *  economic '  outlay  has  a  claim  to  be  met 
by  borrowing  that  does  not  hold  in  respect  to  other 
forms  .  .  .  NoQ-economic  expenditure  is  primarily  to  be 
met  out  of  income,  and  unless  it  can  be  so  dealt- with  ■ 
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ongfat  not  to  be  inenrred."'  He  has  preTioosIy  defined 
economic  oatlay  as  that  made  '*  for  the  parpose  of 
securing  futnre  revenue. "  He  does  not  explain  precisely 
how  the  future  revenue  may  be  Escured ;  but  presum- 
ably he  does  not  refer  only  to  reprodnctive,  i.e., 
commercial  underti^ings  by  the  state,  but  would 
include  the  raising  of  additional  revenue  by  taxation 
where  the  special  expenditure  in  question  had  provided 
the  means  of  paying  the  extra  tax,  as  in  the  example 
of  roads  given  above.  Bastable  specifically  states  that 
buildings  existing  for  public  purposes,  from  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  down  to  the  smallest  town  hall  are 
consnmers'  capital  and  their  cost  must  be  supplied 
from  sources  other  than  loans.  Sidgwick  states  his 
views  very  clearly,  and,  as  I  think,  correctly.  He  says, 
"There  are  two  chief  cases  in  which  private  borrowing 
is  recognized  as  justifiable:  first,  where  the  loan  is 
employed  productively,  so  that  the  additional  profit 
obtained  by  the  use  of  it  supplies  a  fond  from  which 
the  interest  may  be  paid,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  principal  annually  repaid ;  and  secondly,  where  it 
is  employed  to  meet  an  exceptional  neceesity  for 
enlarged  consumption,  which  could  not  be  defrayed 
without  inconvenience  or  even  suflfering  out  of '  the 
income  of  a  single  yew,  so  that  it  is  good  economy 
to  spread  it  over  several  years.  Each  of  these  cases 
has  its  counterpart  in  public  finance."'  He  proceeds 
to  regard  as  productive  outlay,  both  that  which  yields 
a  direct  revenue  by  means  of  a  Government  under- 
taking and  that  which  is  reaped  from  the  community 
as  an  aggregate  of  individuals  by  means  of  increase 
of  taxation.  He  remarks  in  regard  to  the  latter  class 
of  productive  outlay,  that  it  is  sometimes  very  diflScult 
to     say    how     far     any    particular    increase    is    really 

1  PtMic  Fiitanet,  p.  670. 
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dae  io  the  snpposed  prodnctive  outlay  and  not  to 
other  causes  of  national  prosperity.  "  Borrowing 
for  this  latter  kiud  of  expenditure,  therefore,  thongh 
often  highly  advantageonB,  reqaires  to  be  very  care- 
fnlly  watched."  He  proceeds  further  to  point  out  that 
there  are  cases  where  expenditure  cannot  be  made 
to  yield  any  definite  direct  or  indirect  revenne,  bat 
may  yet  increase  the  total  social  income,  and  proceeds 
ae  follows :  "  We  have  already  seen  that  from  a  social 
point  of  Tiew  borrowing  may  be  profitable,  by  in- 
creasing the  aggregate  produce  of  the  community,  even 
thongh  it  does  not  bring  in  an  adequate  return  to 
Government,  either  in  the  from  of  profits  on  a 
f^iecial  bnsiness  in  which  the  loan  is  employed,  or 
more  indirectly  by  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  certain 
taxes.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  increase  in  the  total  income  of  the  com- 
munity will  not  be  equally  distributed  among  the 
incomes  of  individual  members ;  hence,  unless  the 
interest  and  repayment  of  the  loan  can  be  provided 
by  imposing  a  rate  on  the  persons  who  gain  by  its 
employment,  fairly  proportioned  to  their  respective 
gains,  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  new  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  onght  to  be  con- 
sidered in  adjusting  the  general  burden  of  taxation." 
The  principle  of  borrowing  to  meet  "  an  exceptional 
necessity  for  enlarged  consnmption"  really  covers  the 
last  two  cases  which  I  enumerated  above,  namely, 
borrowing  for  an  emergency  expenditure,  such  as  war, 
famine,  or  earthquake,  and  borrowing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  works  of  public  amenity  which  axe  consumers' 
goods  for  the  public  at  large.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  good  finance  to  provide  public  amenities  such  as 
markets,  parks,  schools,  and  even  town  halls,  out  of 
loan  moneys  whenever  they  are  dearly  wanted  and 
the    munioipal  income  can    be   expanded  snjfficiently  (o, 
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bear  the  loan  charge.  Borrowing  for  sach  purposes 
corresponds  to  baying  on  the  hire-purchase  system,  and 
is  objected  to  by  some  writers  on  the  groand  that 
the  ease  with  which  money  is  thus  obtained  and  the 
burden  largely  shifted  to  the  future  encourages  extra- 
vagance. This  appears  to  be  a  one-sided  view.  Borrow- 
ing for  public  amenities  of  permanent  character  shonid, 
of  conrse,  be  cantionsly  exercised  only  after  snch 
thorough  enquiries  as  will  fnlly  demonstrate  the  public 
utility  or  otherwise  of  the  proposed  work. 

If  the  plan  recommended  by  Bastable,  which  has 
sometimes  been  adopted  in  England,  and  is  the  usual 
practice  in  India,  of  constructing  all  public  works  of  a 
non-reproductive  character  ont  of  revenue,  be  adopted, 
it  is  obvions  that  the  present  generation  has,  to  bear 
the  burden  of  providing  utility  and  enjoyment  for 
future  generations.  For  example,  a  new  school  build- 
ing is  constructed  substantially  and  may  be  expected 
to  remain  in  use  for  one  purpose  or  another  for 
seventy  or  eighty  years.  Yet  the  whole  cost  has  been 
met  by  the  persons  paying  taxes  in  the  year  or  two 
during  which  it  was  constructed.  It  may  be  urged 
that,  if  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  country  on 
works  of  a  non-reproductive  character  be  averaged,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  pnblic  revenue  is  set  aside 
each  year  to  meet  the  capital  cost  of  such  works 
which  are  constructed  in  a  number  of  different  dis- 
tricts each  year.  Each  district  has  then  to  wait  its 
tarn  to  get  a  share  of  a  year's  public  revenue  for 
the  buildings  it  requires,  when  it  will  obtain  it  free 
of  any  burden  of  debt  charges.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
the  end  the  average  result  is  the  same  by  this  method 
as  if  each  district  constructed  its  own  works  out  of 
borrowed  capital  and  incurred  the  debt  clm^es,  for  each 
district  certainly  incurs  an  annual  charge  which  is  part 
sA  the  cost  of  the  works  allotted  to  other  districts. 
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In  reality  the  difference  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
between  the  old-fashioned  building  societies,  aptly 
called  "dividing"  societies,  and  the  modern  building 
societies.  In  the  old  dividing  societies  fifteen  or 
twenty  persona  woold  club  together  and  each  agree 
to  pay  into  the  society's  common  fund  so  much  per 
month — say,  if  there  were  twenty  members,  at  the  rate 
of  one  twentieth  of  the  cost  of  a  house  each  per 
annum.  Each  year  they  would  meet  and  draw  lots 
as  to  which  of  the  members  should  build  his  house 
that  year.  The  lucky  member  would  secure  a  house 
after  paying  his  first  annual  instalment;  but  the  most 
unlucky  members  would  have  to  wait  nineteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  would  have  paid  most  of  the  cost 
of  the  house  long  before  getting  it.  In  course  of  time 
it  was  discovered  that  the  collective  securi^  of  such 
a  society  wonid  enable  it  to  borrow  funds,  some- 
times from  members,  more  often  from  outeiders.  Con- 
segnently  a  member  who  wished  to  expedite  the 
building  of  his  house  before  bis  turn  could  borrow 
through  the  society  and  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  house  until  he  drew  the  right  to  a  whole 
year's  annual  subscriptions.  Through  this  stf^e  the 
building  society  has  evolved  into  its  modem  form- 
merely  an  institution  for  granting  mortgage  loans  to 
all  persons  becoming  members  and  purchasing  houses. 
The  necessary  funds  are  obtained  by  taking  fixed 
deposits  both  from  members  and  from  the  general 
public.  The  great  advantage  is  that  every  member 
can  secure  a  house  just  at  the  time  he  wants  it 
and  may  pay  off  the  loan  by  instalments  in  such  a 
period  as  may  suit  his  income.  The  same  evolution 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  finance  of  local  authori- 
ties in  England;  and  it  would  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  the  evolution  of  Indian  public  finance  to 
make  a  similar  change.    The  system    of   grants-in-aid 
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by  the  Government  of  India  to  Local  GoTernmenta, 
and  by  the  latter  to  mnnicipalities,  should  be  abolished, 
and  freedom  should  be  given  to  all  Loeal  Gtovernments 
and  local  Anthorities  to  contract  loans  for  all  public 
works,  whether  reproductive  or  not,  a  proper  control 
being  exercised  over  the  purpose  of  the  expenditure 
and  the  period  of  repayment  of  the  loan. 

As  already  mentioned  above,  the  period  for  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  required  to  construct  any  work 
should  coincide  with  the  estimated  period  for  which 
that  work  will  remain  in  service.  The  work  shonld 
usually  not  be  constrncted  unless  the  estimate  shows 
that  the  net  revenue  likely  to  be  yielded  by  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  more  than  cover  the  combined  annual 
instalments  of  repayment  of  the  loan  and  of  interest 
on  the  capital  ontstauding,  within  the  estimated  life  of 
the  work.  The  harden  which  a  loan  imposes  upon 
the  future  recnrring  expenditure  consists  of  both  in- 
terest and  capital  repayments,  and  in  estimating  the 
burden  to  be  imposed  upon  an  undertaking  or,  in 
the  case  of  non-reprodnctive  works,  upon  the  future 
taxpayers,  both  must  be  taken  together.  If  a  loan 
is  repaid  by  equal  annual  instalments  of  the  capi- 
tal sum  the  interest  represents  a  continually  dimi- 
nishing annual  charge.  The  only  plan  by  which 
the  burden  can  be  equally  distributed  between  the 
immediate  and  more  distant  future  is  to  adopt  the 
annuity  metliod,  making  the  loan  repayable  by  equal 
annual  instalments  consisting  of  interest  and  capital 
repaid  combined. '  In  this  case,  since  interest  plus  instal- 
ment of  capital  repaid  always  amount  to  the  same  sum, 
the  interest  represents  a  continually  diminishing  part 
of  the  whole  instalment  paid  to  the  lender. 

>  The  initftlniaits  are  porha^  mon  often  calcalateil  halt-Teuif,  or  goniA- 
timea  qaarterl?,  ot  stbq  monthlr.  Poll  Intotm&tion  as  to  the  aetmuutj 
oalealattau  toe  dUtoml  motbods  will  be  toond  b;  relsrrtng  to  (be  following 
work :  Th»  ittpaymtnt  of  Local  and  oliitr  Loans  bf  &.  H.  Tutnei 
<paHiAed  bf  Uw  MuohMteT  Univenit;  Fron;  1913). 
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In  so  far  as  a  loan  is  contracted  for  espendi- 
ture  on  machinery  the  annuity  method  may  '  be 
inapplicable,  a  higher  rate  of  repayment  of  capital 
being  necessary  in  early  years  to  coanterbalance 
the  high  cost  of  repairs  and  risk  of  commercial 
obsolescence  in  later  years,  as  well  as  the  increased 
cost  of  new  machines  needed  for  replacement.  The  full 
solntion  is  obtained  by  applying  the  unit  coat  method, 
see  E.  A.  Saliers,  Principles  of  Depredation  (Bonald 
Press  Co.,  N.Y.;   1915),  p.   166. 

A  principle  which  ia  not  usually  taken  account 
of  is  the  secular  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money. 
National  revenue,  increases  at  least  as  fast  as  the 
depreciation  proceeds ;  consequently  the  burden  of  a 
given  annual  charge  decreases,  and  it  might  be 
u^ed  that  the  combined  annual  instalments  of 
interest  and  capital  repaid  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  increase  slightly,  say  by  one  per  cent  per  annum. 
On  the  other  hand  the  growth  of  new  public  wants 
is  so  rapid  that  demands  upon  the  revenue  for  the 
service  of  uew  loans  cannot  all  be  met,  and  an 
increasing  annual  charge  for  an  old  loan  would  be 
felt  as  a  heavy  burden.  Consequently  the  annuity 
method  of  eqnal  annual  instalments  of  principal  and 
interest  combined  is  probably  the  most  equitable  as 
between   the  present  and   the  future. 

The  period  of  repayment  should  in  most  cases 
be  arranged  to  coincide  with  the  estimated  service 
and  duration,  not  of  the  work  taken  as  a  whole, 
bnt  of  its  component  parts  such  as  buildings,  machi- 
nery, woodwork,  etc.,  treated  separately.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  this  principle  will  be  elaborated 
later  on  in  Chapter  X. 
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VI.— OBJECTB  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Development  creates  new  Environment^  and  resultg 
are  foreseeable, — Anyone  who  attempts  a  comprehen- 
sive Btndy  of  economic  development  cannot  fait  sooner 
or  later  to  be  confronted  with  inBistent  questions  as 
to  the  ultimate  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  devising 
measures  of  development.  The  immediate  object  of 
economic  development  is  very  greatly  to  change 
the  environment  of  the  population  of  the  district  to 
be  developed  ;  and  to  this  change  the  population  is  sure 
to  react  in  certain  ways  which  we  can  forecast,  and 
also  in   many   ways   which   we   cannot   foresee. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  by  bringing  a  railway 
into  a  district  we  usually  increase  the  prices  of  all  agricul- 
tural produce  and  lower  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods, 
thereby  destroying  the  village  handicrafts,  and  at  the 
same  time  causing  a  huge  growth  of  manufacturing  towns 
and  a  dead  level  rural  society  almost  entirely  composed 
of  agriculturalists.  The  cheap  manufactured  goods  are 
tried  in  the  villages  out  of  curiosity,  and  gradually  many 
are  regularly  purchased  because  they  have  permanently 
created  new  wants.  The  character  of  these  new  wants 
will  depend  on  the  kinds  of  goods  offered  in  the  villages. 
Have  they  an  educative  or  a  degrading  effect  ?  Again 
we  know  that  if  we  can  increase  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, as  by  distributing  improved  seed  and  agricultural 
implements,  the  population  tends  to  increase,  often 
rapidly,  other  things  being  equal.  Also  we  know  that 
education  developes  new  wants  and  thus  raises  the  stan- 
dard of  life,  and  that  this  acts  as  a  preventive  check 
on  the  growth  of  population.  There  is  much  that  we 
know  too  as  to  the  effects  of  changes  of  prevailing 
occupation  on   the   character   of  a   population. 

The  foregoing  examples  will  be  suflBcient  to  prove 
that    at    the    present    day   it    is   possible    to  devise   a 
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program  of  developmeQt  with  a  definite  and  intelligible 
human  end  in  view.  In  the  past  public  works  have 
been  undertaken  by  Governments  groping  blindly  for 
measures  which  were  believed  to  be  likely  to 
benefit  their  subjects,  or  by  companies  seeking  profit- 
able spheres  for  the  investment  of  capital.  What  the 
ultimate  effects  of  the  "benefit"  or  the  profiteering 
would  be  was  never  considered.  Nor  is  the  end 
considered  even  at  the  present  day,  except  fitfully  and 
sporadically  in  America  and  Australia.  The  world 
has  yet  to  create  and  to  learn  the  supreme  art  of 
arts — the  conscious  moulding  of  populations  towards 
an  ideal!  "Constructive  statesmanship",  educational 
policy,  eugenics,  are  imperfectly  developed  parts  of 
this  art.  On  ita  economic  aide  it  has  been  most 
seriously   neglected.  *  * 

2.  Relations  of  Economic  to  otJier  Activities. — It 
is  very  necessary  always  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  that 
economic  activities  are  not  an  end  in  themselves, 
but  only  the  means  whereby  certain  of  the  wants 
of  man  are  satisfied.  A  large  number  of  desires  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  other  experiences  or  activities. 
These  desires,  such  as  for  knowledge,  for  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good,  for  the  esteem  of  fellow  citizens, 
for  the  delights  of  love  and  friendship,  for  the  emo- 
tion of  sexnal  passion,  for  the  care  of  children,  and 
Bo  forth,  are  non-economic,  and  give  rise  to  non- 
economic  activities,  because  wealth  cannot  buy  them, 
or  can  at  least  only  indirectly  assist  in  obtaining 
them.    Both   the  economic   and   non-economic  activities 

I  Soculiat  writers  have  gone  fur  lowMdn  reoognislng  ikod  gaining  MOeptaooe 
lor  Bnoh  an  nrt,  bat  have  conttibtited  little  of  eonstniotire  obaraatsr  tomids 
ettablisbiog  it  on  &  rational  haele.  The  Btimulnting  work  of  Mr.  »nd  Hn. 
Sidney  Webb  in  (heir  own  books,  in  the  Minoritj  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Conunigslon  (1910),  and  in  the  Fabiiin  Beamroli  Committee  it,  howerer.  of 
a  boldly  oonKlraetiTe  ohimoter.  Even  more  saggestive,  ttBoauae  boMd  on  a 
wider  homnn  knowledge,  are  the  proposals  ot  Prof.  Patrick  Oedden  for  the 
nhobUitalion  of  citiss  and  for  ref^onal  derelopOMiit  in  relation  to  them,  ae* 
rateraneea  In  J  S.  ol  this  ohapter, 
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are  eqaally  essential  to  life.  Economic  welfare  is 
a   part  of   welfare   in   general.' 

Probably  the  soundest  as  well  as  the  simplest  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  economic  and  non-economic  activitieB 
is  given  by  the  theory  which  traces  the  recurrence  of  all 
activities  firstly  to  their  survival  value  in  the  evolution  of 
man  as  a  highly  specialized  animal,  and  secondly  to  the 
subsequent  interaction  of  the  intelligence  and  felicific 
power  •  which  originated  and  were  developed  by  survival 
in  the  struggle  for  'existence.  For  the  preservation  of 
individuals  food  and  shelter  are  necessary,  and  in  any 
chmate  but  the  tropics  clothing  also.  The  provision  of 
these  gives,  rise  to  economic  activities  for  the  supply  of 
what  we  call  necessaries,  On  the  other  hand  in  the 
preservation  of  the  race,  reproduction  and  mutual  com- 
bination for  protection  against  enemies  are  two  great 
factors  of  survival.  The  former  embraces  all  activities 
determined  by  sex  relations  and  motherhood ;  the  latter 
altruism  and  the  instinct  of  co-operation  to  secure  a 
common  end. '  In  so  far  as  activities  are  directed  to  these 
three  primary  ends — nourishment  and  preservation  of 
the  individual,  reproduction  of  the  species,  and  protection 
of  the  race — they   may   be   called  functional. 

Actions  of  the  first  class  are  either  (1)  instinctive, 
(reflex)  as  avoidance  of  a  blow,  or  walking,  or  (2) 
deliberate,  as  eating.  Actions  of  the  instinctive  class 
are  indifferent  as  regards  feeling,  but  before  they 
became  fixed  as  habits  were  not  so — they  resulted 
either  from  avoidance  of  anticipated  pain  or  experience 
of  pleasure  (of  accomplishment,  as  well  as  from  sensa- 
tion) in  the  child's  very   early   experience  *.    Actions  of 

I    A.  C.  Figou,    Wtallh  and  W«lfar».  p.  B. 

B    A    oonTenient    term    iDtrodaoed    bj    IToI.    P.  Y.    Edgeworth    to    moui 
"  Oapaeity  to  extract  ^Uature  from  givtn  mat&rial  mtant."     Sf  his   Htw  aitd 
OH  iiethoda  of  Etfuca.     Oxtord  :   J.    Parknr,    1677  ;   p.  71. 
1    ThomwD  ftnd   Qeddea,    EiioiiUion   (Homa    UniverBitj   Librai;)  p.  146. 

"" "  ttiij  conleat   maj  bring  pleasore  ur' - 

>   and    AtatktUci,    p.   345),   and   li«    po 
uild   degree   Is  pleaaurable,   and   is  pU/Iolly 
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the  second  and  third  classes  are  generally  deliberate, 
bat  these  after  being  often  repeated  may  become  reflex. 
We  may  regard  the  reaction  on  the  individnal's 
state  of  feeling  as  the  mechanism  whereby  activities 
of  all  three  groups  have  acquired  greatest  Borvival 
valae.  The  reaction  in  the  first  group  of  functional 
activities  is  both  negative  and  p(»itive,  that  is, 
for  example,  absence  of  food  is  painful,  and  so  is  a 
wound,  but  the  taking  of  food  is  to  the  great  majority 
of  persons  pleasant  in  varying  degree  according  to 
the  state  of  the  appetite,  and  the  kind  of  food ; 
and  a  healthy  fanctioning  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  is  also  pleasant.  In  the  second  and  third  groups 
nature  has  used  the  pleasant  reaction  more  than  the 
unpleasfuit;  yet  the  crying  of  a  child,  the  eight  of  a 
bleeding  wound,  and  even  the  thought  of  a  friend's 
suffering,  are  unpleasant  in  the  races  of  men  which 
have  proved  their  power  of  survival  by  multiplying  til) 
they  form  nine-tenths  of  mankind.  In  a  lower  stage  of 
evolation,  at  le^t  among  some  races  of  man,  there  was 
no  combination  for  mutual  protection.  When  men  lived 
like  animals  by  hunting,  every  man  was  against  every 
other,  and  doubtless  the  sight  of  a  bleeding  wound  was 
pleasant,  The  domestication  of  animals  and  plants  and 
particularly  the  adoption  of  settled  agriculture,  led  to  the 
social  instinct  emerging  with  a  pronounced  survival 
value.  Men  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  bleeding  wound 
was  pleasant  or  even  indifferent,  and  who  were  thus 
tempted  too  easily  to  violence,  were  doubtless  consis- 
tently exterminated  by  joint  action  of  their  fellows  until 
-  the  opposite  reaction  on  feeling  remained  ingrained  in  a 
civiUzed  race.  There  are,  however,  occasional  reversions 
to  primitive  type  even  amongst  civilized  nations.* 

1    1    ua    IndeUtd    lot    Duny     o(     tho     idou    in 
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The  next  stage  of  evolution  is  of  very  great 
interest  and  importance.  In  the  struggle  for  existence 
the  early  factors  of  survival  were  physical  adaptation 
to  environment,  mascnlar  strength  and  agility  and 
the  pleasantness  of  the  reproductive  activities ;  after- 
wards  sensitiveness  of  perception,  intensity  of  power 
of  feeling,  and  intelligence  in  deliberately  deciding 
actions,  became  powerful  factors  of  survival  amongst 
individuals,  at  the  same  time  that  the  social  reactions 
on  feeling  became  factors  of  race  survival.  Having 
thns  had  highly  developed  in  him  the  capacity  of 
intense  pleasurable  feeling,  and  intelligence  to  dis- 
cover and  remember  what  actions  cansed  the  pleasant 
sensations,  man  has  been  led  to  repeat  pleasant 
sensations  beyond  their  functional  value,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  feeling  {e.g.,  eating  sweet-meats)  and 
has  gradually  discovered  a  whole  range  of  visual, 
anditory  and  tactual  sensations  which  for  every  brief 
period  of  experience  excite  the  pleasant  state  of 
feeling.  Very  many  of  the%e  new  kinds  or  combinations 
of  sensations,  but  by  no  means  all,  result  from 
actions  of  an  economic  character,  and  require  the 
consumption  or  use  of  some  commodity.  The  power 
of  perception  is  capable  of  edncation  so  that  the 
pleasant  feeling  created  by  a  sensation  is  increased 
in  intensity  and  prolonged  in  time,  and  sensations 
previously  indifferent  or  unpleasant  become  pleasant. 
Thus  arises  aesthetic  enjoyment.  Especially  has  the 
perception  of  visual  and  auditory  sensations  proved 
capable  of  education,  as  in  appreciation  of  artistic 
form  and  of  the  musical  sequence  of  soundg.  Yet 
man  is  still  fnndamentally  dominated  in  ail  his 
reactions  to  external  stimuli  by  qualities  inherited 
from  the  most  remote  ancestry,  so  that  artistic  forma 
are  pleasing  not  only  on  account  of  variety  of  stimuli, 
but    on    account    of    their    approximation    to    natural 
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forms  (as  of  trees,  clouds,  the  hamau  figure)  and  natural 
colors  (green,  brown,  grey,  sky-blue)  to  which  man  has 
for  ages  become  habituated  as  a  favorable  environment.' 
The  corresponding  evolution  of  the  reproductive  and 
social  activities  to  the  plane  of  intelligent  utilization  for 
production  of  pleasant  feeling  is  as  yet  far  less  advanced. 
The  disconnected  studies  of  sex  relations  and  tnother- 
hood,  of  civics,  and  of  the  allied  political  and  social 
sciences  and  arts,  are   a   beginning   in  this   direction. 

3.  Maximization  of  Happiness  as  the  Aim  of 
Deliberate  Social  Action. — The  so-called  "  utilitarian  " 
theory  involves  two  entirely  distinct  theses  which 
were  clearly  distinguished  by  Bentham',  but  have 
been  confused  by  many  of  his  critics;  (1)  that  all 
deliberate  actions  proceed  From  the  individnal's 
innate  desire  for  increase  of  pleasant  feeling, 
and  for  avoidance  or  reduction  of  unpleasant 
feeling ;  and  (2)  that  all  individual,  social  and  state 
rules  of  action  should  be  snch  as  will  maximise  the 
balance  of  pleasant  feeling,  i.e.  happiness,  in  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  first  thesis  is  a  qnes- 
tion  of  fact  and  belongs  to  the  science  of  psycho- 
logy. According  to  modern  psychologists  consciooa- 
nesB  is  at  different  times  in  a  state  of  pleasant 
feeling,  or  indifference,  or  unpleasant  feeling,  the  first 
and  last  varying  frequently  and  rapidly  in  intensity, 
BO  that  feeling  may  be  said  to  be  positive,  zero,  or 
negative  at  any  moment.'  Positive  feeling  tends  to 
accompany  the  physiological  process  of  anabolism,  or 
bnilding   up,    and    negative    feeling   (unpleasant)    tends 

1    B.R.   Hftnhati,   ibid  ,   pp.>lO-8. 

3  ItOnduetion  to  the  Principle  <tf  Moralt  and  LegialtUton  (ed.  of  1833), 
Vol.  I,  Chapter  III,  p.4l.  Cf.  nJso  Sidgrick,  Meilwda  of  Ethics,  1st  ed., 
p.l46 ;   tba  poaangs  i*u  omitted  in  later  editions. 

B  The  tact  that  pAinlnl  uid  pleauknt  lensatioiu  ate  "  oonveyed "  from 
the  senaftiTB  aurbwea  ot  the  bod;  bj  diSeraat  sets  at  aersm  does  not  ahov 
that  the  tupleoMUit  &nd  pleBaant  states  ol  feeling  ate  not  the  DagBtivs  Mid 
poeitiTO  intensities  of  a  single  kind  ot  quality  of  feeling.  It  is  within  everybody's 
eiperienoe  that  in  daeiding  Mtiona  Qn[ileaewit  feeling  ii  set  off  «gtUD*t 
pleaM&t  feeling  and  the  bftluum  (whiaherer   ia  greater)  determines  the  addm, 
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to  accompany  katabolism,  or  breaking  down  of  bodily 
tissues.  The  state  of  feeling  at  any  moment  is 
caused  by  sensations  which  are  either  caused  peri- 
pherally, that  is  objectively,  by  some  physical  contact 
with  one  of  the  five  organs  of  sense,  or  are  aroused 
centrally  by  remembrance  or  imagination. '  The  cen- 
trally aroused  stimuli  are  of  much  less  intensity  than- 
the  corresponding  peripherally  aroused  stimuli;  but 
any  highly  educated  or  cultnred  person  so  constantly 
experiences  pleasure  by  memories  of  past  events,  and 
by  the  anticipation  of  future  enjoyments  which  he 
imagines,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  feeling  is  cen- 
trally aroused.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  forget 
the  unpleasant  side  of  things  and  to  anticipate  pleasant 
things.  The  person  with  the  reverse  tendency  in 
anticipation   is   a   pessimist. 

The  recognition  of  the  desire  for  pleasant  feeling 
and  for  the  avoidance  of  unpleasant  feeling  as  the 
motives  of  all  deliberate  actions  assames  that  acts 
of  duty  and  altruistic  actions  generally  have  a 
hedonic  effect.  In  the  case  of  dnty  the  motive  is 
either  the  avoidance  of  the  anticipated  unpleasantness 
of  the  law  and  pnblic  disapprobation,  or  the  pleasure 
of  self-esteem  which  a  person  feels  in  doing  what 
he  has  learnt  to  regard  as  his  dnty.  Rules  of  duty 
to  others  have  become  recognized  by  public  moi:^ity, 
their  general  object  being  the  maximization  of  happi- 
ness. Certain  of  such  rules  which  originated  for 
this  object,  or  for  race  preservation  in  a  former  stage 
of  the  evolution  of  society,  are  now  merely  archaic 
survivals,  but  from  force  of  habit  are  still  regarded 
M  being  necessary  restraints.  Altruistic  actions  may  be 
said  to  arise  in  different  cases  from  a  sense  of  dnty  and 
from  sympathy.  By  sympathy  the  imf^ination  arouses 
centrally    sensations    corresponding    with    those    which 
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it  is  sapposed  the  other  person  is  experiencing,  and 
a  pleasant  or  painfal  state  of  feeling  is  thns  evoked. 
If  an  unpleasant  feeling  is  experienced,  then  the  per- 
son thns  feeling  by  sympathy  tends  to  take  action 
to  mitigate  the  supposed  state  o|  painful  sensations 
of  the  other  person.  -It  must  be  within  the  experience 
of  moat  charitably  disposed  persons  that  occasionally 
sympathy  is  aionsed  by  imagining  a  person  to  be 
suffering  painfully  when  such  is  not  at  all  the  case, 
and  an  offer  of  comfort  or  alleviation  is  rejected, 
or  the  person  supposed  to  be  suffering  may  prove  to 
be  a  fraud  acting  cleverly.  Yet  so  intense  was  the 
pain  caused  by  imagination  in  the  charitably  disposed 
person  that  he  was  impelled  to  offer  help  and  find 
out  the  fact. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  momentary 
states  of  feeling  which  become  motives  of  action. 
Pleasure  may  be  defined  as  the  pleasant  feeling 
arising  from  a  particular  sensation.  Happiness  and 
nnhappiness,  on  the  other  hand,  are  terms  which 
relate  to  the  resultant  or  balance  of  feeling  for  a 
certain  duration  of  time,  which  in  the  common  usage 
of  the  word  would  hmdly  relate  to  less  than  one  or 
two  hours.  Happiness  may  thus  be  defined  as  the  state 
of  feeling  existing  throughout  a  period  during  which 
many  different  sensations  both  peripherally  and  centrally 
aroused  are  experienced,  and  react  upon  feeling  so  that 
the  resultant  or  balance  of  the  amount  of  feeling 
{i.e.    intensity    multiplied    by    time)    is    positive, .  that 


The  second  thesis  is  a  normative  statement  accepted 
by  the  utilitarian   school   as   the   fundamental    criterion 

1  Happintu  has  been  defined  b;  LeBter  Ward  in  tiU  Pare  Sociology  thas  : 
"  The  greater  part  at  all  liappiness  oouBlBts  in  satiEtjing  deairej  "  ( p.  104  )  ; 
"  Hen  are  alvajs  eobjeot  to  a  great  number  ot  desitea,  and  it  a  lair  ehare  o( 
tbem  are  satlafled  at  intervals  ot  time  there  mults  a  ({eneral  state  which  ia 
called  happiness  "  (p.  106);  "the  normal  ezaiciBs  of  everj  ocgan  or  taoolt;  is 
attended  with  pleaenre,  and  in  health  tbe  sum  total  of  all  these  pleaaorea, 
moderate  and  strong,  oonstltntes  tbe  state  called  happiness.  .  .  ,  Happiness 
la  sDbjeetlve  while  virtne  is  <^eotlTe. "  <p.  181). 
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of  rnleB  of  condact  in  the  arts  of  ethics  (or  morality) 
and  politics,  and  in  all  state  and  social  action.  I 
have  elsewhere  maintained  that  there  are  three  great 
aims  of  hnman,  and  especially  social,  activities :  (1) 
preseivation  of  the  tribe,  city  or  state,  (2)  religions 
emotions,  (3)  maximization  of  happiness — and  I 
ugned  that  all  three  are  nltimately  directed  to  the 
.  same  end  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  the  race  or 
of  the  individnal.^  The  justification  of  the  ntilitahan 
choice  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  namber 
as  the  normative  principle  appears  to  be  two-fold : 
(1)  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  people  actively  engaged  in 
flairs  and  knowing  nothing  of  doctrines  or  normative 
principles,  always  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nnconscionsly,  ^ 
and  sometimes  conscionsly,  apply  this  criterion  directly, 
and  more  often  by  implication,  in  their  advocacy  of 
national  wealth,  national  defence,  improved  health, 
and  so  forth;  and  (2)  that  no  other  rationally  intelli- 
gible aim  of  policy  has  been  proposed.  The  only 
other  aim  which  may  be  considered  rational  is  the 
breeding  and  training  of  the  race  ,to  the  highest 
■physical  and  intellectnal  efiSciency — the  attainment  of 
the  perfect  man  capable  of  the  maximum  bodily  and 
mental  activity.  The  latter  ideal  involves  the  possibility 
that  the  more  perfect  in  development  and  efficiency 
man  becomes  the  less  will  be  his  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  smaller  his  chance  of  happiness,  for 
happiness  has  no  necessary  connection  with  perfection 
of  development. '  When  this  implication  is  understood 
the  great  majority  of  persons  (except  those  of  an 
ascetic  type  of  mind)  reject  perfection  of  development 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  life  and  action.  Asceticism 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inversion  of  the  ordinary 
relation  of  sensations  and  feeling  whereby  the  ascetic 
obtains  maximum   pleasure    either   through   self-esteem, 

Tte  tMatuM  of  EeoHomie  Seitnet  to  SockU  Prvgreu.    Indiui  JontW  of 
-— '--   Vol.  I,    pp.  187-»8. 
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b;  acting  in  a  manner  opposite  to  the  great  majority 
of  people,  or  through  an  nnusaal  type  oi  emotion — a 
variation  from  the  norm  which  has  no  sarvival  valne. 
I  maintain  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  social  action 
cannot  poesibly  be  evolved  from  man's  inner  con- 
sctoasness,  bat  mast  be  determined  as  a  question  of 
fact  as  to  what  end  the  groat  majority  of  people  do 
actually  have  in  view  in  making  proposals  for  social 
improvement.  I  think  many  of  those  who  urge  per- 
fection of  the  race  in  mental,  moral,  and  every  sort 
of  development,  often  unconscioaBly  assume  that  such 
perfection  will  be  accompanied  by  greatest  happiness. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  attainment  of 
greatest  happiness  does  involve  a  very  much  higher 
standard  of  physical  development  and  health,  and  a 
continual  development  of  alU  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties  to  far  higher  standards  than  we  can  yet 
conceive ;  but  the  development  is.  not  in  this  case  , 
towards  a  purposeless  ideal  of  perfection,  bat  guided 
at  every  stage  by  a  most  definite  criterion — the  ques- 
tion whether,  on  the  balance,  th3  happiness  of  the 
people  will  be  increased  or  not,  proper  weight  being 
given  to  future  as  against  present  enjoyment.  There 
are  others  again  for  whom  the  ultimate  end  is  the 
attainment  of  a  higher  spiritual  life.  But  on  analysis, 
what  is  spiritual  life  but  one  in  which  thought 
and  emotion  are  on  that  elevated  plain  wherein 
they  conduce  most  to  the  happiness  of  others  and 
of  oneself? 

The  evolutionist  might  urge  with  some  show  of 
reason  that  the  aim  of  social  endeavor  should  be  to 
make  all  act  ivities,  including  Government  measures, 
conform  with  the  laws  of  survival  and  progress,  as 
ascertained  to  have  operated  in  bringing  the  western 
nations  to  their  present  civilization.  Thus  would 
fnrtber  evolution  be  stimulated  and  consciously  aided. 
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Happiness  would  be  recognized  by  the  evolntionist  as 
a  legitimate  aim,  thongh  not  the  sole  end,  because 
it  has  survival  value.  He  woold  adopt  as  a  more 
important  aim  the  ideal  of  perfection  of  develop- 
ment— physical,  intellectual  and  moral— with  a  view 
to  maximum  efficiency  in  wealth  production  and 
social  combination  for  peaceful  enjoyment  and  for 
war.  But  then  again,  we  are  brought  to  the  ques- 
tion— what  is  the  goal  of  evolution  ?  Amongst  animals, 
snrvival  value  means  multiplication  of  the  number 
of  one  species  at  the  expense  of  others,  but 
always  tending,  according  to  Professor  Lester 
Ward,  to  increase  the  total  mass  (weight)  of 
living  matter  on  the  earth  (Pure  Sociology,  page  114). 
If  we  were  to  regard  the  different  races  of 
mankind  as  necessarily  *boand  to  come  into  conflict 
when  the  pressure  of  popnlation  on  the  means  of 
subsistence  has  reached  a  certain  intensity,  we  should 
be  overlooking  the  vast  possibilities  of  economic 
progress  and  of  extension  of  tt^  preventive  check  on 
increase  of  population.  If  we  were  to  accept  as  the 
natural  course  of  human  evolution  that  the  more 
efficient  races  should  dominate  and  prey  upon  the 
less  efficient  races,  both  by  governing  them  and  by 
directing  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  we 
should  be  adopting  the  Prussian  view,  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  majority  of  the  civilized  peoples. 
Social  consciousness  having  extended  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
goal  of  evolution  is  necessarily  thereby  altered. 
Growth  of  numbers  is  no  longer  an  object,  nor  does 
military  supremacy  for  the  sake  of  conquest  or  wrest- 
ing economic  advantage  remain  an  acceptable  aim. 
When  mankind  shall  have  united  to  guarantee  perma- 
nent universal  peace,  the  only  conceivable  end  of 
social  regulation  and  activity  will  be  the  maximization  of 
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happinesa.  Efficiency  and  perfection  of  hnman  develop- 
ment will  be  cnltivated  with  greater  assiduity 
than  at  present — not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  sabor- 
dinated  to  the  aim  of  happiness. 

Probably  we  are  as  yet  a  long  way  from  perpetual 
peace  guaranteed  by  a  League  of  Nations ;  and  until  such 
an  organizaiion  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a 
century  without  failing  it  would  scarcely  be  wise  for 
nations  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  having  to  defend 
themselves  or  at  least  fight  for  the  League.  Ck>Dse- 
quenlly  for  a  long  period  yet  efficiency  in  war  must  be 
an  aim  of  social  and  political  policy  to  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  aim  of  directly  maximizing  happiness.' 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  for  the 
present  the  statesman's  aims  in  his  moire  direct 
measures  of  legislation,  education,  and  works,  should 
be  (he  maximization  of  happiness  in  conjunction  with 
securing  the  national  defence,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  and  intellectual  efficiency  in  the 
people  should  be  pursued  in  directions  leading  to 
both  these  ends.  This  analysis  leads  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  perfectly  clear  and  logical.  The  direction 
of  policy  towards  the  broad  ends  just  indicated  is 
certainly  practicable  and  the  aims  such  as  will  be  accep- 
table to  the  people.  Moreover  it  has  the  advantage 
that  it  is  merely  continuing  evolution  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  guided  by 
the  principle  of  survival.  We  are  simply  adding 
consciously  the  factor  of  reasonably  determined  social 
control,  which  is  itself  evolving  rapidly  from  appli- 
cation to  disconnected  reforms  to  a  grand  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  the  whole  life  of  mankind. 

4.  The  Ideal  Population. — The  broad  couclasions 
as  to  the   ultimate   aims   of  social   activities   stated   in 
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the  foregoing  paragraph,  if  they  are  to  be  of  ase  in 
legislation  and  economic  development  need  to  be 
brought  into  closer  relation  with  the  facts  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth, 
and  the  known  social  and  economic  forces  which  are 
at  present  monlding  their  growth.  We  need 
to  have  not  only  an  abstract  end  in  view,  bnt  a 
concrete  ideal  for  each  country  or  part  thereof.  For 
this  reason  I  shall  try  to  sketch  here  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  ideal  popnlation  towards  which 
coDtrolled  evolution  may  carry  the  people  from  their 
present  state.  My  description  will  apply  first  of  all 
to  western  countries,  and  I  shall  afterwards  discuss 
whether  the  ideal  for  India  and  China  shonid  be  in 
any  way  different.  I  shall  attempt  to  indicate  tiie 
more  important  differences  in  the  method  necessary 
to  reach  the  goal  in  these  great  conntries  of  ancient 
bat   stagnant   civilization. 

The  ideal  popnlation  will  be  highly  advanced  in 
its  economic  methods,  applying  capital  and  labor-saving 
devices  upon  ti  scale  not  yet  realized  even  in  America. 
Thus  it  will  be  wealthy,  but  the  wealth  will  be  more 
evenly  distributed  than  it  is  at  present  in  America 
or  Europe.  This  will  be  achieved  io  two  ways— 
partly  by  the  control  of  population  and  partly  by 
Industrie  education  combined  with  state  regulation 
of  indnstry.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  whioh  will  come  to  be  attached  to  birth 
control ;  and,  by  snch  aids  as  science  can  render,  the 
eugenic  ideal  will  be  reached,  that  no  children  shonid 
be  born  that  cannot  properly  be  provided  for  either 
by  their  parents  or  the  State.  This  will  be  achieved 
by  the  education  of  public  opinion  through  Govern- 
ment-aided research  and  propaganda;  and  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  apply  compulsion  except  to  a  minority 
of  recalcitrants— say,  only  about   one  per   cent  of  the 
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popnlatioQ,  and  to  prevent  transmisaion.  ol  congenital 
diseases,  and  possibly  to  prevent  immigration  and  multi- 
plication in  the  coantry  of  races  with  a  lower  standard 
of  living. 

The  social  ideal  of  Robert  Owen,  which  received 
a  new  interpretation  with  moral  sanction  by  Rnskin, 
and  is  being  elaborated  by  many  thinkers  and  social 
innovators  to-day  as  what  Professor  Geddes  has  termed 
the  neotechnic  order,  will  have  prevailed.  Instead  of 
the  confasion  and  waste  of  competition  and  the 
straggle  for  existence,  society  will  consciously  organize 
itself.  The  state,  through  the  central  government 
and  local  authorities,  will  take  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  Edncation  will  give 
children  right  ideals  of  life— a  strong  character,  just 
moral  conceptions,  and  ambitions,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual -capacity  to  strive  saccessfully  for  the  chosen 
end.  The  state  will  see  that  no  person  able  and 
willing  to  work  goes  without  the  opportunity,  work 
on  public  amenities,  paid  at,  say,  two-thirds  of  trade 
rates,  being  provided  for  all  persona  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  labor  exchange  system  will  have  under- 
taken the  control  and  provision  of  all  special  technical 
and  trade  edncation.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  life 
will  have  been  revolntionised — slnms  being  abolished, 
all  cities  town-planned  and  conforming  to  the  garden 
city  ideal.  This  will  result  not  only  from  state 
action,  but  from  the  development  of  social  responsibility 
of  aristocrats  and  plutocrats.  We  shall  probably 
always  have  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  wealth, 
althoogh  the  inequalitiea  of  wealth  will  have 
been  greatly  modified  by  abolishing  unearned  or 
"  windfall "   profits. 

Thus  the  ideal  .popnlation  will  not  be  numerons, 
increasing  probably  less  than  one  i>er  cent  per  annum, 
but  evenly  from  the  higher  and  tower  classes.    It  will  be 
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wealthy  even  by  the  Amerioui  standard,  largely  from 
the  profits  and  economies  of  the  vast  pnblie  domain — 
capital  snnk  in  pablic  works  of  every  kind  and  in  stste- 
owoed  commercial  nodertakiags  in  aU  the  great  standard- 
ized indnstries.  Bnt  its  wealth  will  mean  far  more  to 
it  in  happiness,  for  it  will  have  health  and  leisure,  and 
it  will  know  bow  to  enjoy  wealth  with  highest  intensity 
by  the  coltivation  of  art  and  every  form  of  refined 
enjoyment.  It  is  a  generalu^tion  from  history  that 
the  highest  cnltnre  has  arisen  where  nature  has  been 
exceptionally  boanteons  in  agriculture,  or  the  profits 
of  trade  have  been  concentrated.'  With  the  intensive 
economic  development  I  am  portraying  wealth  can 
become  everywhere  so  abundant  that  its  enjoyment 
by  a  limited  population  vrill  permit  the  highest  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  any  region.  Bnt 
society  will  need  to  make  dispositions  to  secare  this 
result,  or  at  least  to  see  that  it  is  attained  vrithont 
many  years  of  unnecessary  delay.  A  rapid  increment 
of  wealth  in  any  country  almost  invariably  arises 
through  the  activities  of  the  industrial  and  trading 
classes,  who  must  work  so  strenuously  that  in 
general  they  have  no  leisure  for  culture.  They  have 
no  knowledge  of  culture  aui  can  have  therefore  no 
desire  for  it.  This  new  wealth  they  can  dispose  for 
greater  happiness  only  through  sensual  pleasures  and 
excitement,  and  then  they  become  coarse  and  vulgar. 
Tiiere  is  a  real  danger  that  coarseness  and  valgarity 
may  become  the  dominant  note  of  the  population 
which  thus  amuses  itself  without  even  knowing  those 
forms  of  enjoyment  which  give  intensest  happiness. 
The  greatest  failing  of  public  education  has  been  the 
want  of  moral  instruction ;  the  next  greatest  failing 
has  been  a  total  absence  of  culture  from  the  schools.     In 
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the  fomishiug  of  the  schools  the  art  craftsman  is 
taboo ;  the  teachiag  of  drawing  is  mechanical,  no 
artistic  sense  being  inculcated.  The  ideal  popnlation  will 
see  that  all  those  who  have  the  oppoitonity  (A 
obtaining  wealth  will  know  how  to  use  it  to  their  own 
and  other  people's  advant^e.  In  manifold  ways, 
therefore,  will  the  people  of  the  fatare  be  hei^thier 
and  happier,  and  more  efficient  for  every  good  pur- 
pose. Bnt  the  necessary  foandation  of  all  such 
wonderful  progress  is  limitation  of  population  and 
greatly  increased  economic  prodaotivity. 

This  is  not  the  place  farther  to  discuss  the  con- 
trol of  population.  Uy  present  purpose  is  to  indicate 
that  economic  development  proceeding  from  an  ordered 
plan  of  public  works  and  government  meaaures  is 
the  necrasary  economic  basis  of  progress  to  a  state 
of  higher  culture  and  happiness;  and  that  the  develop- 
menb  measures  themselves  should  be  planned  vrith 
their  cnltaral  effects  always  in  view  as  well  as  their 
directly  economic  effects.  From  one  point  of  view 
economic  activities  may  be  regarded  as  superfioial,  for 
they  merely  provide  the  material  means  of  snbaiatenoe 
and  enjoyment  of  life,  whilst  the  full  culture  of  the 
art  of  life  requires  much  else  besides.  Yet  a  truer 
view  sees  all  the  activities  of  life  interwoven  with 
one  another,  and  finds  possibilities  of  cnltural  elements 
even  in  the  commonest  and  humblest  acts  of  daily  life. 
The  indigenous  civilization  of  Japan  realized  this 
ideal  more  fully  probably  than  that  of  any  other 
people  in  any  age,  vrith  the  possible  exception  oi 
ancient    Greece. 

The  inflaenoe  of  the  beautiful  is  always  towards 
emotional  elevation  and  spiritnal  refinement.  Artistic 
beauty  is  thus  a  great  agent  of  oultnre  and  oi  pro- 
gress towards. tme  happiness.  The  beneficial  influence 
of  a  beantiful  envinMiment,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
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is  indeed  so  widely  apfureciated  that  it  is  strange  that  in 
the  execution  of  public  worbs  this  condition  is  either 
wholly  neglected,  or  songht  to  be  satisfied  by  meretri- 
cions  ornament.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  civic  apathy,  bnt 
I  think  more  to  the  fact  that  mechanical  ideas  have  at 
last  completely  conquered  onr  school-masters,  from 
'  highest  to  humblest,  both  in  Europe  and  India.  Uay 
they  soon  learn  what  they  have  lost  I 

In  all  constructional  works,  public  and  private, 
artistic  expression  is  possible :  differently,  of  course 
according  to  the  character  and  individuality  of  the 
work.  In  main  roads  it  will  be  largely  the  choice  and 
disposition  of  the  trees,  the  design  of  bridges,  culverts, ' 
and  milestones.  In  railways  the  British  locomotive 
engineer  has  shown  what  can  be  achieved  in  softening 
the  hard  lines  and  angular  projections  characteristic 
of  "  uncivilised "  machinery.  What  might  not  be 
done  to  reheve  the  tedium  of  railway  journeys  by 
proper  attention  to  artistic  merit  in  station  buildings, 
platforms    and    signals  ? 

The  ideal  pcpnlation,  then,  would  not  be  content 
to  live  within  and  beside  the  Eesthetic  horrors  of  the 
mechanical -imperialistic  age.  A  hundred  years  hence 
scientific  economic  development  will  have  made  the 
population  so  wealthy  that  they  will  be  able  to  sweep 
away  in  disgust  such  of  our  hideous  erections  as 
still  remain.  The  refining  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment will  be  given  its  full  weight. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  would  lead  to 
any  dead  level  of  uniformity;  rather,  the  reverse. 
In  the  ideal  population  there  would  be  greater  variety, 
as  well  as  greater  tolerance.  Uniformity  is  a  fetish  of 
the  mecbanical-imperialistic  age,  and  is  enforced  in 
a  thousand  ways  both  by  law  and  convention.  One 
of  its  most  pernicious  products  is  the  uniform  curri- 
cula of    schools    prescribed    by  a   central    Education 
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Department,  which  give  no  incentive  to  or  scope  for 
individoal  initiative;  and  another  the  English  urban 
hailding  bye-laws,  which  have  caused  the  erection  in 
every  growing  industrial  town  of  miles  upon  miles  of 
dreary  monotonous  streets  of  small  houses  for  work- 
men—perfectly straight,  perfectly  engineered  (on  the 
surface),  but  without  a  blade  of  grass  or  the  semblance 
of  a  tree,  and  with  no  individuality  for  any  house, 
but  its  number. 

Variety  on  the  other  hand  is  the  very  breath  of 
life.  Variation  is  an  essential  part  of  organic  evolu- 
tion ;  and  freedom-  to  be  unusual  and  act  differently 
from  other  people,  to  experiment  freely  in  new  and 
old  ways  of  doing  things,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
healthy  and  progressive  national  life.  Governments 
should  remember  this  in  the  spheres  both  of  legislation 
and   of    service. 

In  the  services  of  Government,  whether  educational, 
sanitary,  agricultural,  or  others,  it  should  be  comparatively 
easy  to  provide  for  variety.  If  the  need  were 
adequately  realized  the  extra  expense  involved  would  be 
easily  overcome.  It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  get  the 
official  type  of  mind  to  realize  that  it  should  be  his 
duty  to  allow  and  assist  individual  initiative  to  break 
away  from  traditions  and  regulations,  to  encourage 
people  to  undertake  serious  and  well  intentioned  efforts 
in  any  ways  desired,  novel  or  old  fashioned,  advising 
as  to  continuance  only  according  to  the  ultimate  results. 
It  is  worth  while  risking,  many  failures  and  eccentricities 
in  order  to  get  individual  initiative  striking  out  in  many 
different  directions.  The  task  of  Government  should  be 
sympathetically  to  stimulate,  assist,  watch  and  record  the 
results  of  all  methods  which  people  are  using,  whether 
well  tried  or  experimental.  This  principle  applies  in 
education,  medicine,  agriculture,  industries,  and  almost 
every  type  of  Government  service. 
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Progreaa  to  the  Ideal.—lt  is  impossible  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  many  and  deep  problems  inTolved 
in  seonriDg  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  the  happier 
state  pictured  in  the  last  section;  bnt  it  seems  necess- 
ary to  indicate  in  brief  oatline  the  opinions  which  I 
have  oome  to  hold  on  this  subject ;  because  they 
cannot  but  affect  the  nature  of  the  proposals  and 
recommendations  which  I  make  in  regard  to  measures 
of  economic  development. 

It  would  seem  that  in  actual  fact  pr<^es8  results 
from  two  totally  distinct  causes — one  of  these  being 
egoistic,  though  usually  just,  namely  the  discontent  of 
an  economically  dependent  proletariat  exerting  itself 
by  political  pressure;  and  the  other  altruistic,  namely 
activities  of  persons  who  seek  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
m«i  and  who  either  think  or  plan  for  them,  or  teach 
them  and  direct  the  carrying  out  of  reforms.  In 
the  present  constitution  of  society  both  these  causes 
are  undoubtedly  necessary  to  secure  definite  changes 
of  public  advantage. 

The  discontent  of  a  proletariat  is  usually  ascribed 
to  rising  cost  of  living ;  bnt  whilst  this  certainly  is 
one  frequent  cause  of  industrial  unrest,  the  pheno- 
menon of  bitter  discontent  persisting  in  spite  of  increases 
oi  wages  more  than  counterbalancing  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  shows  that  the  most  important  cause  ia 
to  be   found   in   deepseated   psychological  reactions. 

Broadly  stated,  the  primary  cause  seems  to  have 
been  the  industrial  revolution  whose  effects  in  two 
distinct  directions  have  combined  to  produce  a  peculiar 
psychological  state — a  spiritual  starvation  of  the  prole- 
tariat. It  is  against  the  unnatural  conditions  of  their 
lives,  in  an  nnhuman,  unsatisfying  environment  which 
they  are  powerless  to  change,  that  they  revolt.  The 
gradnal  economic  triumph  of  the  industrial  revolution 
led  during  the  nineteenth    century    to  the  pOTmeation 
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ol  all  thonght  and  action  by  the  ideas  of  the 
chemioo-pfajBical  Bciencas.  Applied  thiongh  engineer- 
ing and  factory  practice  in  a  thoasand  prodigioasly 
snoeessfnl  ways,  these  meohanioal  ideas  have  come  to 
direct  every  thonght  and  plan  of  men  of  action. 
There  has  been  no  concnrrent  study  of  mankind — 
his  wants,  his  feelings,  in  their  infinite  variety 
oharacteristio  of  every  organic  growth,  every  natural 
species.  Fnrthermore,  the  industrial  revolution  has 
had  a  centralizing  tendency  through  the  extraordinary 
improvement  of  oommnnioations.  This  has  operated 
in  the  economic  sphere  to  aggregate  capital  under  the 
eentaral  control  of  large  companies  or  combinations; 
and  in  the  sphere  of  G-overnment  it  has  meant  the 
centralization  of  control  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  initia- 
tive for  the  whole  country  in  the  metropolis. 

I  have  already  referred  above  to  the  uniformity  of 
OUT  State  controlled  system  of  education  modelled  by  a 
code  of  such  a  character  that  the  email  degree  of  free- 
dom left  to  teachers  is  of  little  use  to  them.  In  fact 
they  have  all  been  trained  according  to  one  model  in 
training  colleges,  which  are  also  to  a  great  extent 
designed  and  run  according  to  standard  type.  I  have 
also  referred  to  the  effects  of  the  building  bye-laws 
in  producing  miles  of  straight  monotonous  streets,  well 
paved  and  drained,  but  with  no  sign  of  plant  life  or 
anything  to  redeem  their  harsh  ugliness,  tt  is  such 
education  _  and  such  repressive  wu-roandings  of  daily 
life  ^ich  cause  industrial  unrest  and  Taamy  deplor- 
able social  evils.  The  individual  feels  £hat  he  is  being 
compelled  both  to  work  and  live  in  a  distasteful 
manner  according  to  uniform  rules  decided  for  him 
by  forces  too  strong  for  him  to  resist,  ba£9ing  even 
the  power  of  united  labor.  In  one  country  he  blames 
the  "capitalistic  system",  in  another  the  Government, 
in   most   conntries    both    more    or   less.      Yet  neither 
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GoTemment,  nor  "  capital"  is  conseioasly  responsible. 
They  are  to  some  extent  class  selfish,  bnt  on  the 
whole  well  meaning.  The  troable  is  that  their 
knowledge  and  their  outlook  is  mechanical — the  Govern- 
ment officer  believes  that  there  mast  be  one  right 
method  for  each  purpose,  and  he  thinks  in  statistics. 
The  great  employer  of  labor  thinks  in  ontpnt  of  coal 
or  steel  rails ;  of  human  nature,  its  perplexing  varie- 
ties, and  complex  needs  he  is  completely  ignorant. 
Yet  it  is  sach  persons  in  authority  in  Government 
and  industry  who  give  permanent  concrete  form  to 
nearly  all  the  newly  created  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  most  crying  need  of  the  times  is  to  have  such 
persons  educated  to  human  knowledge  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  their  responsibilities :  otherwise 
control  will  be  wrested  from  them  by  those  who 
suffer.  To  educate  our  future  governors  and  capitalists 
in  the  requisite  knowledge  of  their  fellowmen  we  must 
so  re-arrange  our  school  and  college  courses  %hat  the 
human  studies  of  natural  history,  historical  geography, 
of  local  arts  and  crafts,  and  so  forth  may  be  suitably 
combined  with  the  necessary  mechanical  studies  of  the 
present  curricnlum,  the  tedium  of  which  they  will  relieve 
by  exhibiting  numerous  applications  of  their  principles. 

Altruism,  the  second  great  force  making  for  pro- 
gress, is  fundamental  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  may  be  termed  "  brotherly  love ".  In  sociology 
it  is  recognized  as  an  important  survival  factor  for  a 
tribe  or  race.  When  fully  developed  altruism  leads 
to  social  consciousness  and  a  poignant  sense  of  social 
responsibility  which  spurs  a  man  to  action  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  men.  Social  reformers  are  thus 
actuated ;  and  the  problem  of  creating  an  altraistic 
motive  force  for  progress  turns  upon  initiating  a 
*  propaganda  in  favor  of  service  and  a  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility for  the  happiness  of  others. 
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The  two  great  forces  tending  to  promote  progress 
are,  therefore,  diacontent  of  the  proletariat  and 
altmism  amongst  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  classes. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  forces  in  actually  securing 
better  conditions  of  life  will  depend  upon  two  factors : 
(1)  the  extent  of  the  understanding  and  acceptance 
by  the  -  government  and  people  of  progreasive  change 
as  a  normal  condition  of  social  activity ;  (2)  the 
extent  of  knowledge  of  what  changes  will  be 
beneficial  and  how  to  carry  them  out  so  as  to  secure 
beneficial  results  and  avoid  harmful  results,  such,  for 
example,  as  damaging  another  class  of  persons,  or 
incurring  financial  losses. 

The  first  of  these  conditions '  of  effectiveness  could 
be  best  eecnre^  by  a  combination  of  a  propaganda 
amongst  adults  with  definite  instruction  in  secondary 
schools  on  social  economy,  which  would  be  largely 
devoted  to  ideas  and  methods  of  social  progress. 
The  second  factor  involves  not  only  the  diffusion  of 
economic  and  financial  knowledge,  bat  also  the 
extension  of  geographical  teaching  in  a  comprehensive 
scientific  manner,  particularly  regional  and  antbropo- 
biological  studies — of  the  relation  of  town  and  country, 
of  ooenpations  to  the  physical  character  of  the 
terrain,  and  of  the  taws  of  evolution  of  man  in 
qualities  of  temjwrament  and  intellect  with  the  pro- 
gressive changes  of  economic  selection.  There  is 
still  much  investigation  to  be  done  in  these  subjects; 
bnt  scientific  geography  and  elementary  ethnology 
shonld  be  taught  in  every  secondary  school.  The 
pablic  may  then  realise  the  importance  of  these 
studies  for  the  proper  direction  of  measures  of 
economic  development  and  social  reform ;  and  may 
become  willing  to  entrust  its  future  progressive 
measores  to  the  goidaace  of  experts  learned  in  the 
human  sciences. 
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When  the  twin  arts  of  economic  development  and 
social  progress  shall  have  become  definitely  recognized 
and  established  upon  the  bases  of  their  respective 
sciences,  then  will  become  clearly  .  revealed  what 
differences  of  methods,  if  any,  are  needed  for  the 
advancement  of  different  races.  It  is  easy  to  adapt 
economic  development  to  the  differences  of  climate 
and  physical  features  of  varioas  coontries.  In  like 
manner  the  differences  in  the  costomary  articles  of 
consumption,  and  of  the  traditional  methods  of  a^- 
onltnre  and  crafts,  shonld  be  kept  steadily  in  mind. 
The  principles  ol  development  and  progress  would 
appear  to  be  the  same  for  all  races — Indian  and 
Chinese  equally  with  Eoropean,  but  the  most  advan- 
tageous applications  may  vary  widely  according  to 
ethnic  and  historic  conditions  which  need  close  in- 
vestigation. Ultimately  such  investigations,  and  the 
conseqnent  recommeDdations  and  edacation  of  their 
countrymen,  will  be  most  fraitfolly  made  by  members 
of  those  races  themselves,  when  sufficient  numbers 
are  fully  trained  in  the  methods  of  research  in  the 
human  sciences.  This  indicates  the  importance  of 
especially  directing  higher  learning  at  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  universities  to  studies  in  geography,  sociology, 
and  all  the  human  sciences.  Besearcfa  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences  is  already  so  far  advanced  in  Western 
countries,  and  progresses  with  such  increasing  momen- 
tum, that  the  most  promising  field  of  original  investi- 
gation in  the  Orient  is  the  study  ol  mankind  as 
there  residing, 

(To  be  continued ) 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  CO-OPERATION 

NANALAL  C.  MEHTA,  i.c.8. 


Statistics  are  apt  to  be  delusive  nnless  read  with 
the  limitatioDS  inherent  in  tbem.  Figures  have  a 
habit  of  fostering  an  atmosphere  of  pleasant  com- 
placency especially  when  they  register  the  numerical 
manifestations  of  a  progressive  movement.  It  is  often 
forgotten  that  numbers  as  such  cannot  measure  moral 
values,  that  they  have  always  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  precise  understanding  of  the  ideas  under- 
lying them. 

The  annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  co- 
operative movement  issued  by  the  provincial  registrars 
seem  to  relate  happy  tales  with  only  minor  tragedies 
here  and  there  which  generally  have  a  moral  and  an 
explanation  attached  to  them.  The  result  is  not  infre- 
quently a  facile  optimism  in  the  mind  of  the  public, 
for  do  not  the  swelling  figures  of  societies,  members, 
deposit|,and  capital  justify  the  belief  that  the  Indian 
peasant  has  now  grasped  the  blessings  of  co-operation, 
uid  that  strife  is  giving  way  to  harmony,  slowly    but 
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Barely,  in  the  sphere  of  village  economy  ?  Ihe 
co-operative  movement  has  doabtless  made  great  atrides 
during  recent  years,  bat  the  question  is :  How  far 
do  the  statistical  returns  in  the  appendices  of  annual 
reports  indicate  the  progress  of  co-operative  principles 
of  self-help  and  enterprise,  honesty  and  mutual  trust  ? 
In  a  word,  is  the  moral  value  of  co-operation  better 
realised  than  before?  The  answer  to  that  must  be 
sought  largely  in  personal  impressions,  and  I  pat  them 
down   for  what   they   are   worth. 

The  touching  stories  of  enthusiasm  for  agricnltaral 
improvements,  enterprise  in  using  purer  cnltares  and 
better  implements,  of  self-abnegation  and  generous 
interest  in  education,  which  often  adorned  the  page? 
of  earlier  contributions  on  co-operatioo,  will  be  found 
illustrative  more  of  the  large-hearted  endeavors  of 
conscientious  ofiBcials'  and  non-o£Qcial  enthusiasts  than 
of  elevated  morality  spontaneously  welling  ont  of  the 
raral  societies.  Primary  societies  have  in  fact  hardly 
begun  to  understand  co-operation  as  anything  more 
than  a  beneficent  institution  meant  by  the  Sarkar  to 
make  them  cheap  advances.  Unlimited  liability  is  bat 
dimly  understood,  if  at  all,  by  an  average  society, 
and  is  yet  hardly  felt  as  an  obligation.  Every  member 
is  concerned  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  himself, 
and  so  long  as  he  succeeds  in  hia  objects,  he  does 
not  care  a  bit,  unlees  his  jealousy  or  pique  is  touched, 
whether  his  neighbor  has  secured  an  ^vance  com- 
mensnrate  with  his  resources  or  requirements,  and 
whether  the  advance  is  profitably  spent  or  not.  The 
panohes  fully  realise  the  value  of  their  dignity  and 
help  themselves  generously  ont  of  the  money  advanced 
to  tiie  society.  These  high  dignitaries  do  not  in 
practice  regard  themselves  bound  as  the  rank  and  file, 
by  petty  rules  such  as  those  cX.  punctual  repayment 
of  loans,  and  utilising  them  fw  the  objects  for   which 
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they  were  taken.  The  co-operatiT6  moTement  has 
donbtlees  succeeded  in  making  a  mach  larger  sappl; 
of  capital  available  at  cheaper  rates  of  interest  for  the 
agricnltore  of  the  cooati;  than  was  previously  the 
case.  Bat  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  rate  at 
which  advances  are  made  by  primary  societies  is  by 
no  means  very  low,  and  works  oat  at  an  average  of 
16  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  societies,  the  amount  of  working  capital, 
etc.,  the  transplantation  of  co-operative  principles  has 
been  disappointingly  slow.  The  first  co-operative  act 
was  passed  in  1904.  After  fourteen  years  of  official 
nnrsing  the  movement  has  not  advanced  to  the  stage  ' 
of  being  made  over  with  confidence  or  any  prospect 
of  Bucceas  to  the  people  themselves.  There  are  yet 
in  fact  no  signs  from  within  of  any  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence. The  wind  is  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction 
altogether — to  make  the  official  control  more  detailed 
and  more  exacting  with  the  accompanying  demand  for 
special  privileges,  the  object  being  to  guard  the  society 
^m  the  dishonesty  or  surreptitious  extravagance  of 
its  members.  To-day  if  the  official  patronage  or  even 
the  official  interest  were  to  be  withdrawn,  I  am  not 
sore  whether  the  co-operative  movement  too  within  a 
few  years  would  not  eome  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the   past  glories   of   ancient   India. 

The  artificial  health  and  constitutional  weakness  of 
the  co-operative  movement  appear  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  important  work — the  work  of  organising 
the  primary  societies — has  to  be  done  for  the 
most  part  by  the  low-paid  staff  of  central  or  district 
banks  or  by  men  provided  by  the  co-operative  depart- 
ment. These  pioneers  themselves  have  but  a  faint 
understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the  move- 
ment and  are  not  always  men  of  unexceptionable 
character.     They    regard    the    work    more    as    '  duty ' 
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rather  than  an  object  of  social  amelioration,  or  a 
cause  worthy  of  any  special  enthnsiasm.  It  ia  in  the 
preparation  of  the  register  of  assets — hamyat  registers 
as  they  are  termed  in  the  United  Provinces — in  the 
selection  of  the  first  members  that  the  most  fatefiU 
steps  regarding  the  futnre  of  a  society  are  taken. 
And  here  the  fonndations  are  not  laid,  emphasis  is 
not  pat  on  the  moral  duties  and  obligations,  but 
on  the  exaggerated  benefits  of  cheap  and  plentiful 
loans ;  bat  the  new  co-operator  soon  discovers  that 
even  these  advances  are  not  so  generoasly  forth- 
coming as  he  hoped,  and  then  his  new  creditor  seems 
to  be  uncomfortably  insistent  on  punctual  repayment 
of  loans. 

One  of  the  iudispntable  results  ascribed  to  co- 
operation with  a  glow  of  satisfaction  is  the  diminished 
rdle  of  the  moneylender  in  the  village  economy.  But 
it  is  no  wonder  that  with  the  priority  of  debts,  the 
unlimited  pledging  of  resonrces  and  various  legal  and 
official  favors  shown  to  co-operative  bodies  the  makajan 
does  not  think  highly  of  the  credit  of  members  of 
rural  societies.  And  yet  the  mahajan  remains  as 
indispensable  as  ever.  The  needs  of  the  indigent 
peasant  are  manifold  and  inexorable.  He  vfants 
money  for  marriage  and  .  mourning  celebrations,  the 
importance  of  which  looms  larger  than  even  the  re- 
curring needs  of  his  holding.  After  all  if  G-od  be 
willing,  the  crops  will  be  all  right.  There  is  gen- 
erally available  a  sufficient  supply  of  some  sort  of 
seed  and  always  the  unstinted  labor  of  the  coltivator ; 
and  these  suffice  to  provide  for  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  agricnltore  in  India.  And  then  the  reckless 
joy  of  wedding  and  funeral  feasts  relieves  the  mono- 
tonous tedium  of  the  peasant's  existence,  and  none 
but  the  moneylender  is  prepared  to  finance  him 
adequately    for    the    purpose.     Oo-operation    aims    at 
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capitalisation  of  honesty  and  personal  character,  and 
that  is  feasible  only  with  the  fnllest  liberty  granted 
to  primary  societies  in  assessing  the  kaidyat — the 
assets — and  fixing  the  loan-reqnirements  of  their  mem- 
berd.  This  however  preaapposes  capacity  and  above  all 
rectitude  and  impartiality  among  the  co-operators,  which 
again  leads  back  to  the  foundations.  The  present  ten- 
dency is  all  towards  centralisation  and  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  central  banks  which  receive, 
scrutinise,  and  adjudicate  on  applications  of  individual 
members  for  advances.  The  panches  are  left  power- 
less and  consequently  irresponsible,  not  very  unlike 
the  mukhias  or  the  village  headmen  in  the  U.  P. 
As  a  consequence  of  their  position  they  may  get  a 
larger  share  of  the  loans  than  they  would  otherwise 
do  and  as  they  are  expected  to  be  responsible  for 
punctual  collections  from  the  rest  of  the  members, 
they  exercise  a  certain  influence  which  is  not  always 
beneficent,  for  the  example  that  they  set  themselves 
is   usually   not  edifying. 

The  spirit  of  genuine  co-operation  cannot  take  root 
in  a  population  so  poor  and  ignorant  as  oars  unless 
more  enthusiasm,  a  livelier  sense  of  social  service 
and  a  keener  perception  of  agrarian  needs  is  forth- 
coming in  the  organisation  and  control  of  primary 
societies  than  can  be  expected  from  official  direction. 
The  official  agency  has  done  the  pioneering  work,  but 
is  now  inadequate  for  purposes  of  further  educational 
and  propagandist  duties.  The  outside  public  must 
be  invited  to  share  the  burden,  though  I  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  rouse  the  interest  of  that  body  of 
many  hopes  and  more  disappointments.  But  it  must 
be  done  if  the  co-operative  movement  is  to  be  vivified. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  ample  spirit  of 
social  service  and  generous  interest  among  our  youth 
which  with  proper  guidance  and  right  counsel  can   be 
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directed  Id  helping  the  march  o£  a  national  and  most 
beneficent  movement.  At  any  rate  it  is  worth  while 
trying  to  attach  co-operative  training  classes  to  high- 
schools  and  colleges  and  make  a  serious  attempt  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  -  student  commanity.  - 
Bombay  has  set  an  admirable  example  1^  opening  a 
training  class  nnder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Deodhar 
of  the  Servants  of  India  Society,  and  inagnrating  a 
co-operative  institute  principally  for  purposes  of.  study 
of  co-operative  problems.  Above  everything  else  I 
would  like  to  see  compulsory  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments and  general  methods  of  co-operation  for  all 
teachers  of  primary  schools.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
District  boards  to  recognize  the  work  of  school-teachers 
in  organising  new  societies  and  developing  old  ones 
by  means  of  small  rewards.  The  central  banks  may 
also  with  advantage  pursue  a  similar  policy.  Besides, 
in  the  present  state  of  literacy  it  will  be  specially  and 
mntuaily  profitable  to  employ  the  teachers  as  aooonntanta 
or  secretaries  of  primary  societies.  The  percentage 
of  societies  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  acconnting 
work  themselves  is  still  negligible.  I  not  only  look 
forward  as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  the  school- 
master as  a  propagandist  and  a  paid  servant  of  & 
primary  society,  to  a  slow  infiltration  of  co-opefative 
principles,  but  also  to  the  society  becoming  in  time 
self-dependent.  The  system  of  employing  a  secretary 
or  an  itinerant  clerk  on  Bs.  10  or  so  for  a  group 
of  three  or  fonr  societies  is  obviously  nnsatisfactory. 
The  unnecessarily  large  jinmber  of  registers  and  the 
complicated  system  of  acconnting  in  vogue  among 
rnral  societies  make  it  beyond  the  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligence of  literate  cultivators  to  take  over  the  work 
themselves.  I  do  not  understand  how  the  existing 
mountain  of  account  registers  came  into  existence  and 
why  the  question  of  reducing  it  to  leasonable  dimeu- 
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BioQB  has  not  yet  been  Beriously  faced.  The  problem 
does  not  appear  to  reqnire  more  than  a  little  diligence 
and  the  use  of  more  than  average  intelligenoe.  In 
a  world  of  illiterates  it  wonld  not  be  surprising  if 
the  man  familiar  with  their  aoooontB  assamed  also  the 
management  of  their  concern.  It  is  neither  his  interest 
nor  his  basiness  ever  to  initiate  the  members  into 
the  mysteries  of  his  tnStier.  Thoagh  the  secretary  is 
paid  by  the  societies,  he  rightly  regards  himself  as 
the  servitor  of  the  manager  of  the  central  bank  who 
wields  the  power  of  retaining  or  removing  him.  Being 
under  no  responsibility  to  the  societies  he  comes  to 
regard  himself  as  their  master  and  gives  himself 
nnjtistified  airs — not  an  uncommon  failing  of  the 
subordinate  stafiF  in  India.  He  has  a  powerful  voice 
in  the  distribution  of  the  advances  secured  from  the 
central  bank  among  the  members,  and  not  being 
dependent  on  their  sweet  will  has  bnt  scant  respect 
for  their  opinions.  I  propose  that  in  any  case  he 
should  be  directly  paid  by  the  societies — his  real 
masters,  and  not  by  the  central  bank  indirectly  accord- 
ing  to  the   current   practice. 

The  school-master  on  the  other  hand,  living 
in  the  same  village  as  the  members  must  depend 
on  their  good  will,  and  is  bonnd  to  be  more  amen- 
able to  their  control  than  the  itinerant  accountant. 
The  members  are  likely  to  acquire  greater  familiarity 
with  their  society  and  its  management  by  constant 
intercourse  with  their  teacher-accountant  who  in  his 
turn  will  appreciate  the  addition  of  Bs.  2  to  Rs.  5  as 
a  reward  for  his  co-operative  labors  to  his  meagre 
emoluments  for  pedagogic  activities.  I  now  pass  on 
to  the  direct  relations  between  the  central  bank  and 
its  primary  societies.  The  frequent  auditing  and 
supervisions  by  the  central  agency  is  all  to  the  good 
of  viilage-bauks,  but  care  miu>t  be  taken  not  to  meddle 
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in  details  and  treat  the  paDches  and  the  membera 
as  children  and  deprive  them  of  their  legitimate  povers 
of  management.  The  warning  wonld  be  superflnoas, 
had  not  the  tendency  been  towards  undue  centraU- 
sation.  The  management  of  societies  will  never  be 
effective  and  democratic  unless  the  panches  are  invested 
with  real  responsibility,  and  are  made  strictly  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  as  to  pnuctnal  repayment  of  loans. 
The  personnel  of  the  panches  should  be  periodically 
changed — retirement  by  rotation  may  be  followed,  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  speedy  removal  of  defanlt- 
ing  panches.  It  is  not  usually  realised  to  what 
extent  the  panches  set  the  tone  of  a  society,  and 
make  or  mar  its  future.  The  duties  of  panches 
faithfully  discharged  are  far  from  pleasant,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  burden  should  be  shared  at  regular 
intervals,  and  that  honest  and  devoted  work  be 
recognized  suitably  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
central  bank.  Nobody  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  one  of  the  panches  for  more  than  two  consecntive 
terms  of  office,  that  is  to  say,  from  two  to  four  years 
according  to  local  conditions  and  bye-laws.  Probably 
the  most  general  defect  in  the  management  of  central 
banks  is  the  mechanical  and  narrowly  rigid  adherence 
to  the  records  of  assets  or  the  haisiyai  registers  in 
making  advances  to  societies.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
bank  must  base  its  decision  as  to  the  loanable  amount 
principally  on  the  information  supplied  by  haidyat 
registers.  Bat  the  character  and  past  history  of  a ' 
borrower  should  also  receive  consideration,  especially 
at  the  hands  oE  a  co-operative  bank.  The  hainyat 
registers  are  notoriously  unreliable,  and  even  where 
that  is  not  the  case,  they  need  revisions  at  short 
intervals  to  be  kept  up-to-date.  And  this  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
means  of  effectively  acomplishing  it  than    by  making 
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the  societies  themselvea  TeBponsible  for  the  correct 
information  regarding  their  assets  and  liabilities.  A 
borrower  will  not  of  coarse  exaggerate  his  liabilities  and 
minimize  his  belongings.  Bnt  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  beyond  the  staff  of  the  central  bank  adequately 
to  check  and  allow  for  the  element  of  the  nnreal  in 
dealing  with  a  society.  In  any  case,  if  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  panohes  is  strictly  enforced,  I  expect  it 
wonld  be  possible  to  get  much  more  reliable  hainyat 
statements  than  is  the  case  at  present.  The  foremost 
requisite  in  all  this  is  the  incalcatioo  of  sonnd  princi- 
ples at  the  very  birth  of  a  society.  If  the  villagers 
are  made  to  realise  the  meaning  of  anlimited  liability 
and  are  not  led  to  entertain  extravagant  dreams  of 
the  benefits  of  co-operation,  they  will  be  found  to 
give  more  trastwortfay  information  regarding  their  aotaal 
economic  conditions.  The  general  complaint  at  present 
is  that  all  societies  are  treated  indiscriminately  alike 
by  the  central  banks  in  the  matter  of  advances,  and 
that  the  management  of  the  banks  are  apt  to  regard  it 
as  their  duty  to  distribute  the  available  funds  among 
the  societies  strictly  in  proportion  to  their  recorded 
hainyat.  It  is  for  the  directorate  and  the  working  com- 
mittees to  see  that  such  an  easy-going  attitude,  fatal 
to  all  progress,  is  not  adopted.  It  is  far  better  to 
have  a.  few  reliable  debtors  of  unexceptionable  moral 
and  material  solvency  than  to  have  many  borrowers 
of  doubtful  security.  Oo-operation  aims  at  evaluation 
ot  the  moral  assets  of  a  man,  and  the  test  of  success 
lies  in  the  extent  to  which  this  principle  is  translated 
into  aotaal  practice.  It  is  not  the  business  of  central 
banks  to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of  applications  of 
individnal  members  of  societies,  but  only  to  deal 
directly  with  the  latter.  The  pancfaes  mast  be  left 
to  jndge  the  credit  and  the  needs  of  their  members, 
and  if  they  are  deprived  of   this  fundamental  respon- 
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sibility  ot  theirs,  which  is  not  inirequently  the  cue, 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  oharaoter  of 
loans  from  central  banks  and  taqavi  advaooes  from 
the  Government,  except  that  in  the  former  the  snretiea 
are  not  entirely  cognisant  of  their  liability.  If  a 
society  falfils  its  obligations  regularly  and  h<»iorably, 
it  is  bnt  wise  that  the  central  bank  should  try  to 
meet  its  requirements  to  the  utmost  degree  possible, 
and  not  pursue  the  good  old  tactics  of  the  market- 
place ot  offering  half  the  amount  asked  for.  It  is 
not  business  but  folly,  and  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
all  the  societies  to  the  level  of  the  bad  or  the 
indifferent. 

India  is  a  land  of  traditions,  and  nowhere  is  the 
tradition  of  officialdom  more  rampant  than  in  this 
country.  The  official  looms  larger  than  the  object 
for  which  he  exists.  Co>operative  institutions  have  to 
guard  against  the  growth  of  superfluous  mnltipUeatioQ 
of  low-paid  subordinates.  The  applications  of  societies 
for  advances  should  always  be  dealt  with  directly 
by  the  management  on  their  merits,  and  never  on 
the  recommendations  of  secretaries  or  supervisors.  The 
relations  between  the  bank  and  its  clients  must 
always  remain  warm  and  intimate,  and  never  Ittpse 
into  official  formality.  For  this  purpose  it  is  better 
to  limit  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  central  bank 
than  allow  it  to  extend  its  operations  everywhere 
within  the  extended  boundaries  of  a  district,  even  in 
comers  where  supervision  is  difficult  or  impracticable. 
Central  banks  often  forget  that  the  loans  to  be 
utilized  to  the  best  advant^e  need  to  be  advanced  at 
the  projier  time ;  and  I  think  the  practice  of  banks 
falls  in  this  respect  very  far  short  of  their  professions. 

A  word  about  the  working  of  executive  committees 
of  central  banks.  In  India  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  persuade  the  directorate   to  exercise  any    inflnenee 
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on  the  management.  They  are  asnaJly  more  ornamen- 
tal than  nsetol.  Still  I  believe  it  wonld  be  nsefal 
if  the  manager  of  a  bank  were  to  submit  at  the 
meetings  of  the  execative  committee  monthly  diaries 
of  ontdoor  work  and  brief  general  reports  on  the 
working  of  the  bank  shoEQ  of  figures  that  are  supplied 
for  the  edification  of  the  co-operative  department. 
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A  NOTE  ON  SOME  ANOMALIES 

IN  THE 
CURRENCY  OF  HONGKONG 

W.  J.  HINTON,  M.A. 

FBOFESSOB    OF     EOONOUICS,    UNITEBSITT    OP     HONOKONO 

The  carrency  of  China  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
theorist,  for  it  contains  examples  of  almost  every 
type  of  money  known,  and  suffers  from  most,  of  the 
diseases  to  which  a  currency  may  be  subject.  Some 
at  least  of  these  diseases  appear  to  be  contagions 
and  on  that  account  the  currency  of  the  Colony  of 
Hongkong  has  not  shown  that  regularity  which  the 
British  reputation  for  financial  sagacity  gives  ns  a 
right  to  expect.  Some  of  these  irregularities  are  prob- 
ably disappearing  for  good,  but  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  others  are  more  deep-seated  in  the  system, 
and  will  persist  until  radical  alterations  are  made, 
not  only  iu  the  currency  regulations  of  Hongkong 
but  also  in   those   of  China. 

In  theory  Hongkong  has  a  silver  standard.  Both 
the  Mexican  and  the  Hongkong  dollar  are  anlimited 
legal  tender.  There  are  fifty  cent  pieces,  and  baser 
tokens  of  twenty,  ten,  and  five  cents ;  there  is  also 
a    copper    coinage  of  one  cent    pieces,    and    a  mixed 
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mass  ol  Chinese  cash  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  petty  transactions  of  the  market.  The  effective 
currency  for  all  transactions  of  any  magnitade,  and 
even  for  ordinary  purchases  of  more  than  a  couple 
of  dollars,  is  the  note  issue.  This  tb  in  the  hands 
of  three  banks,  (he  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China, 
and  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India.  Of  these  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  alone  issues  notes  of 
the  denomination  of  $1,  and  it  issues  by  far  the 
greatest  quantity  of  notes  of  all  denominations.  The 
anomalies  to  which  attention  is  drawn  arise  in  the 
various  markets  which  deal  with  this  currency.  These 
markets  are  the  money-changer's  market,  the  foreign 
exchange  market,  and  the  tael  market.  For  the  second 
and  third  of  these  the  foreign  exchange  market  of 
Shanghai  is   extremely  important. 

Scattered  throughout  the  city  of  Victoria  there  are 
a  great  many  Chinese  money-changers,  who  have  a 
regular  market  in  which  they  fix  the  rates  at  which 
all  thvse  constituent  parts  of  the  currency  exchange, 
and  also  the  rate  of  exchange  with  Canton.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  prices  which  they  fixed  on 
a  certain  day  in  1916,  and  it  illnstrates  some  of  the 
anomalies  to  which  attention  is  drawn.  This  list  of 
prices  will  repay  study. 

Hongkong :     80  cent  pieoe  ti  disooant  of    t  88.00  per  f  1,000  paper 

10    „      „       „        „  „  82.00  „ 

60    „      „      „        „  „  86.00  „ 

Hongkong  Bilver  Dollar  „  18.00  „ 

Honc^ODg  t  Japan  Chopped  Dollar  „  &i,60  „ 

Glsan  Mexican  Dollar  „  81.00  „ 

Old  Mexican  Dollar  „  18.00  ,. 

Obopped  Old  Dollar  88.00  „ 

and  we  may  add,  (or  the  copper  ezobaiige  :— 
0  one  cent  jMeoea  for  1  ten  cent  piece. 
0  oon>er  oaeh  for  1  cent  pieoe. 

Caaton  :  80  cent  pieoe  at  diaooont  of  f  180.00  „ 

10    „        „     „        „  „  160.00  „ 

Cwtoo  Silver  Dollar     „        „  „    88.00  „ 
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In  the  first  place  it  will  be  noticed  that  ^A» 
common  denominator  is  the  paper  mjHiey.  AH  agios 
are  reckoned  in  that  basis,  because  the  aceoiints  at 
the  banks,  the  debts  in  books,  are  all,  by  convention, 
understood  to  Ae  payable  in  Bank  notes.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  subsidiary  coins  were  at  a  discount 
compared  with  the  silver  dollar,  while  the  latter  was 
at  a  discount  compu-ed  with  the  note. 

At  a  later  time,  illustrated  by  Fig.  2  (p.  S79),  the 
dollar  was  at  a  premium  compared  with  the  note : 
subsidiuy  coin,  too,  once  enjoyed  a  preminm  over  the 
note  and  the  silver  dollar.  These  are  the  anomalies  of 
which  we  have  to  attempt  an  explanation. 

The  second  market,  that  in  Foreign  Exchange,  is 
Eormed  by  the  Hongkong  bankers  for  the  exchange  of 
gold  and  silver  credits.  The  brokers  who  rush  from 
bank  to  bank  quoting  c^ers  and  demands  at  varying  rates 
constitat«  (he  mechanism  by  which  the  mu-ket  eqoili- 
briam  is  established  at  a  price  which  "clears  the 
market".  Every  bank  receives  telegrams  from  other 
silver  markets,  notably  Shanghai,  and  buys  or  sells  on 
the  information  thus  obtained.  In  this  way  differences 
in  price  between  Hongkong  -and  other  centres  are 
more  or  less  completely  arbritraged. 

The  merchants  also  form  part  of  this  market.  They 
come  to  the  banks  to  cover  the  risk  of  loss  on 
their  transaction  as  a  consequence  of  the  vagaries 
of  the  exchange.  Some  want  to  buy,  some  to  sell 
gold.  Their  wants  are  balanced  against  each  other  in 
the  market,  together  with  specnlative  accounts  and 
the  private  requirements  of  the  banks  acting  tor  their 
agencies  elsewhere.  The  banks  aim  to  cover  the  daily 
aggregate  of  their  buying  transactions  by  sales  at  as 
good  a  rate  as  possible,  bnt  this  is  not  an  ea^ 
task  as  the  mark^  is  very  lively  at  times  and  there 
is    much    outside    speculation,    mostly    harmtol.     Kie 
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prices    made   in    this    market  are    OBually    quoted    ki 
the  JoUowing  form. — 

OPENING  EXCHANGE 
Monday,   4th,  Janoary,   1915 


T/T.                      

...       1/0 

Denund                  

...       1/9A 

80  ill.                   

...       1/9J 

00  a/s.             

...     i/sA 

4     m/..                   

...       l/8i 

T/T.     Shanghai      ... 

78 

T/T.     Bingnpore     ... 

...        7«» 

T/T.    Japan 

::;  iSf 

T/T.    India           

Demand  India 

...    im 

T/T.     Son  Franaitwo  and  New  Yorlt    ... 

...        4iJ 

T/T.     Java             

...     lOM 

T/T.    Mark!          

...       Norn. 

T/T.    Ptancs         

...       8.191 

EUYISG 

4    m/s.  L/0 

...       1/91 

4     m/B.  D/P 

...       l/9i 

6    m/e.  L/(! 

...       I/IOJ 

SO  d/>.  Sydney  and  Malbonme 

...       l/lO 

80  d/B.  San  Franoiaco  and  Newyofit    ... 

...        44» 

4    m/i.  Uarke       

...      Nom. 

4     m/e.  Pranos      ... 

...       2.80i 

6    m/s  FrancB     ... 

...       2.86i 

80  d/«.  on  India 

Bar  Silver  rwwly    ... 

'..'.     asA 

„        forward    ... 

Bank  of  EngUnd  rates 

The  thing  which  strikes  the  onlooker  who  stays  in  this 
market  all  day,  is  the  great  inflnenoe  npon  it  of  the 
Shanghai  market;  when  the  telegrams  from  Shanghai 
come  in  the  rate  is  usnally  made  afresh  to  suit  the 
Shanghai  quotation.  Now  the  rate  on  Shanghai — the 
tael  rate  in  the  ahove  list — would  seem  on  purely  theo- 
retical grcnnds  to  be  very  important,  aa  adjusting  Hong- 
kong gold  rates  to  the  corresponding  Shanghai  rates. 
Theoretically  it  has  a  mint  parity  ({100=71.5  laels) 
and  it  has  silver  import  and  export  pmiits.      Yet  the 
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rate  is  regarded  as  very  uncertain  sad  incalcnlable  by 
the  dealers  in  this  market.  The  qnoted  rate  is,  in  fact 
often  nominal,  and  the  explanation  is  that  a  consider- 
able but  almost  nnknown  market  in  taels  exists 
among  the  Ohiness  bankers,  outside  the  European 
market.  This  outside  market  is  only  felt  at  times 
of  exceptional  activity  in  the    movement  of  silver. 

We  have  then  the  following  peculiarities  to  account 
for.  The  subsidiary  coins  of  the  Colony  after  having 
been  at  a  premium  for  many  years  went  to  a 
discount  about  1906  and  remunsd  at  a  discount  until 
quite  recently.  They  are  now  at  par.  The  paper 
money  of  the  Colony,  being  promises  of  various  banks 
to  pay  silver  dollars,  has  been  at  one  time  worth 
less  and  at  other  times  worth  more  than  its  face 
value.  Both  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2  show  this  discount 
on  the  silver  dollar,   or    premium   on   the   note. 

The  matter  of  the  subsidiary  coin  is  comparatively 
simple,  and  will  be   cleared  out  of  the  way  first. 

The '  subsidiary  coin  was  at  a  discount  at  the 
time  when  .  this  table  was  publi  shed,  because  too 
much  of  it  had  been  made :  yet  when  the  process 
of  making  was  at  its  height  the  coin  was  at  par, 
or  even  at  a  premium,  and  disappeared  as  fast  as 
it  was  put  into  circulation.  The  requirements  of  the 
Colony  in  subsidiary  coin  have  been  estimated  at 
$2,000,000,  but  the  table  on  the  following  page  shows 
the  amounts  put  into  circulation,  prior  to  1906,  when 
the  discount  first  showed  signs  of  becoming  permanent 
and  heavy. 

An  enquiry  was  then  set  on  foot  and  a  Subsidiary 
Coin  Committee  was  appointed  in  1907,  which 
reported  that  the  depreciation  was  due  to  a  large 
over  issue  of  Hongkong  subsidiary  coinage,  and  also 
to  the  excessive  circulation  in  the  Colony  of  subsi- 
diary coins   struck  at  the   Canton   mint. 
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In  fact,  the  Hongkong  Gbvemment  had  been  supply- 
ing the  neighboring  ChineBe  province  of  Ewangtong 
with  subBidiary  coin,  and  spending  the  handsome 
seigniorage  as  current  revenae,  until  the  Frovincial 
GoTemment,   realising  the    profits    to    be    made,  began 


CmODliTION  AND  PHOFITS  OF 

3DBS1DIAB7  Coin 

olH.  E.  SUvwkDd 

ooina  pat  into  olMtdk- 

WitbdnwD 

HioBt 

LOM 

HonnptoDM.  Slst. 

To 

* 

* 

» 

« 

1S9« 

11,918,125.00 

811,845.66 

lase 

18,750,186.00 

162,600.88 

1896 

15,986,126.00 

110,196.20 

19«T 

18,486,126.00 

116,016.91 

189B 

21,778,186.00 

148,044.49 

M9B 

26,888,196.00 

168,668.86 

laoo 

29,985,126.00 

191,688.40 

1«01 

88,271,126.00 

188,516.90 

IJDB 

86,498,126.00 

126,686.87 

IMS 

89,788,125.00 

76,440.18 

1904 

42,618,246.00 

100,672.08 

IMS 

.  48,604,805.00 

41,880.00 

19M 

48,999,880.00 

8,468;000.00 

887,987.86 

H07 

Na 

m 

U08 

810,090.00 

164,674.78 

1909 

880,859.04 

76,8e8.n 

iBia 

429,100.00 

166,888  67 

TJM. 

48,999,880.00 
6,627,469.04 

6,627,469.04 

2;22W84.6r 
796,767.91 

796,767.91 

B«I«aM 

88,472,870.96 

1,480,476.76 

to  coin  its  own  dollars  and  sabsidiary  coin.  The 
Canton  mint  was  set  up  in  1888,  bat  soon  discon- 
tinued the  minting  of  dragon  dollars,  turning  itself  to 
the  more  profitable  and  congenial  task  of  minting 
subsidiary  coin.  Of  all  this  subsidiary  coin  the  most 
popular  are  the  twenty  cent  pieces,  which  have  now 
become  the  commonest  currency  of  Canton.  That 
minting  went  on,  untU  in  1916  the  twenty  cent  pieces 
were    diaooanted     almost     to    their    rather    nnoertun 
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ballioD  valae,  and  vere  even  shipped  to  Shanghai  aa 
silver  buUion  when  the  price  of  stiver  rose  in  the 
summer  of  that  year. 

To  retarn  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  1906-8 : 
attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  Canton  mint  not 
to  coin  any  more  subsidiary  coin,  bat  these  attempts 
were  attended  with  very  little  success.  The  two 
subsidiary  coinages  continued  to  mix  and  to  be  used 
in  both  the  Colony  and  the  Province,  and  they  con- 
tinned  to  depreciate,  the  predominant  influence  being 
the  amount  of  the  issues  by  the  Canton  Mint.  A 
somewhat  half-hearted  attempt  to  redeem  all  subsidiary 
coin  which  happened  to  be  paid  into  the  Colonial 
Treasury  did  not  have  any  great  effect  upon  the 
discount,  and  the  subsidiary  coin  poured  into  the 
Colony  from  the  Province  fast  enough  to  Eaise  the 
rate  again.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for 
more  determined  action.  Accordingly  the  local  trans- 
port companies  refused  to  accept  any  but  the  Hong- 
kong subsidiary  coin  in  payment.  In  doing  this  they 
were  certainly  within  their  rights,  and  they  were 
thought  to  have  the  support  of  the  Oovernment. 
The  consequences,  however,  were  very  curious,  for 
the  Chinese  boycotted  the  trams.  Free  rides  were 
given  by  the  enterprising  company  in  order  to  break 
the  spell,  and  these  rides  were  greatly  appreciated, 
especially  by  the  younger  members  of  the  community, 
but  when  any  question  of  payment  arose  the  boycott 
was  as  determined  as  ever.  Finally,  the  Government 
stepped  in,  and  secured  powers  by  an  Ordinance 
to  divide  the  city  into  districts,  imposing  additional 
taxation  upon  the  district  which  harbored  the  boy- 
cotters.  At  the  most  interesting  stage  of  the 
struggle,  when  unwillingness  to  ride  in  a  tram 
promised  to  become  very  expensive  the  oneself  and 
one's     neighbors,     the     boycott     broke      down,      aad 
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shortly  afterwards,  id  Jane  and  Jaly,  1918,  the 
Legislature  passed  an  Ordinance  forbidding  the 
use  of  notes  and  subsidiary  coins  other  than  those 
of  the  Colony.  This  Ordinance  came  into  effect 
withont  difficnlty,  bat  did  not  remove  the  discoant  as 
some  orer-sanguine  persons  had  hoped.  Naturally  it 
displaced  the  Canton  snbaidiary  coin  by  a  certain 
amonnt  of  Hongkong  subsidiary  coin  drawn  from 
Canton.  Since  then  the  Treasury  has  redeemed  as 
much  as  current  revenue  would  allow,  with  the  result 
that  the  subsidiary  coin  is  now  almost  at  par.  It  is 
probably  too  much  to  hope  that  the  subsidiary  coins 
will  always  be  exactly  at  par,  for  the  Cbiaese  have  an 
inveterate  habit  of  exchanging  currencies,  and  there  is  a 
money-changer's  market  in  all  coins.  Temporary 
Bcaicitiea  of  small  coin  may  oocur  from  time  to  time. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  discount  on  the  silver 
dollar  are  not  so  easily  accounted  for.  We  may  refer 
to  the  two  diagrams  on  preceding  pages.  Fig.  1  (p.  877) 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  diagrams  we  have  made 
showing  the  variations  in  the  discount  on  the  Hong- 
kong or  Mexican  dollars,  and  in  the  Canton  subsidiary 
coin,  the  effective  currency  of  that  city.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  not  intended  to  speak  at  present,  though  it 
does  vary  in  a  most  interesting  way,  and  has  some 
bearing  upon  our  own  currency.  The  discount  on  the 
Hongkong  dollar  is  represented  by  the  thick  black  line ; 
discount  on  old  Mexican  dollars,  which  moves  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  discoant  on  the  Hongkong  dollar, 
is  shown  for  the  first  month  only.  The  second  diagram 
(Fig.  2)  refers  to  the  months  of  March, .  April  and  May, 
one  year  later.  It  shows  the  number  of  Mexican 
dollars  obtainable  for  one  hnndred  dollars  in  notes,  and 
the  most  interesting  thing  about  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  notes  went  to  a  discount  in  April  after  having 
been   at  a   premium   for   a  year.  ^ 
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The  inconT«iiience0  (A  i^hiB  raxiataan  m 
When  the  paper  wm  at  a  prflsBinm  peofde  ^ga 
receiTed  Bilver  dollars  wi^ed  'to  deposit  >di«n  act  4ke 
bank,  and  then  draw  tiie  amoant  of  the  credit  -tfavB 
created  in  the  morft  highly  valued  notes.  A  visit  -to 
the  money-changers  for  the  eqnivalent  in  Mexioan 
dollars  and  so  back  to  the  Bank  again  completod 
the  circle  of  an  easy  road  to  wealtii.  Naturally  -tbe 
bank  began  to  keep  separate  accounts  lor  dollars 
and  notes.  The  shops  also  pot  np  notices  refusing 
to  accept  payment  of  more  than  a  fer  dollars  ia 
silver,  the  legal  tender  of  the  colony.  Werkmen 
demanded  to  be  paid  in  notes.  &  promise  to  pay  « 
dollar  was  worth  more  than  the  dollar  which  it  was 
promised  to  pay.  Now  daring  the  year  March  191S 
to  March  1916  the  T.'T.  rate,  whioh  is  the  pnoe 
in  sterling  oi  Hongkong  Bank  Kotes,  or  oredita 
in  notes,  was  above  silver  parity.  In  Maroh  1916 
it  fell  below  silver  parity,  as  the  prioe  of  silver 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  and  a  little  later,  v^hen 
the  disparity  was  fluctuating  about  8  per  cent,  the 
preniam  on  the  note  disappeared,  to  give  place 
to  a  discount.  At  the  same  time  silver  was  exported, 
thongh  we  cannot  show  the  amount  as  no  official 
statistics  of  imports  and  exports  were  then  kept. 
A  comparison  of  Fig.  8  with  Fig.  2  will  show  ttig 
close  correspondence. 

The  Mexican  dollar  continued  to  command  a 
premium  until  its  exportation  was  forbidden  oa 
December  8th  1916.  ^  Upon  the  enforcement  of  this 
regulation  the  discount  disappeared  and  since  iSien 
the  currency  has  been  practicfdly  normal,  each  part ' 
exchanging  at  par,  or  as  near  to  it  as  tSiose  inveterate 
money-changers,   the   Chinese  can  bear  to  see  it. 

1  The  export  of  Briliah  DoIIotb  onip  wu  prohibited  on  Maj  Sth.  MnioM 
dolUt*  frt  onoa  oommknded  n  premiam  ovar  BritiBb  dolkn  «iid  were  exerted. 
Ia  Angnet  IVIT  the  export  o'.  ailTer  bullion  wm  &1bo  forUddeo. 
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The  ratio  between  dollars  aud  notes  seems  there- 
fore to<  vary  with  the  disparity  between  the  rate  of 
exduBge  and  the  valn«  of  the  dollar  as  silver,  pro- 
vided that  silver  can  be  freely  exported.  The  miurgin 
by  which,  the  rate  can  lag  behind  silver  parity  will 
depend'  upon  the  cost  of  collecting  silver  and  sending 
it  to  the  most  profitable  market.  Bat  there  is  little 
b(ur  ulver  id  Hongkong,  and  therefore  this  arbitrage 
opevation  has  to  be  carried  out  iA  Mexican  or  Hong- 
kong dollars,  or  in  fen,  Cantonese  subsidiary  coin,  or 
anything  else  of  that  Mnd.  The  best,  though  not  the 
only  market  for  Mexican  dollar's  is  at  Shanghai,  and. 
this  makes  it  important  to  compare  the  position  of 
siliver  in  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  Now  the  disparity 
M  tiie  sterling  rates  was  often  greater  in  Hongkong 
than  in  Shanghai  even  when  silver  wae  allowed  to 
pass  freely  in  and  ont  of  the  colony ;  hence  wide 
variations  in  tAie  taet  rate.  At  any  given  time, 
mtii  silver  at  a  given  price  the  silver-sterling 
exohanges  fluctuate  about  a  silver  parity.  They 
flnotoate  within  limits  fixed  by  the  cost  of  sending 
silTor  bullion  to  the  centres  when  it  can  be  marketed 
for  gold.  Now  it  may  happen  that  when  the  price 
of  silver  advances  the  exchange  is  already  high,  and 
pressing,  as  it  were,  against  the  silver  specie  point. 
In  that  case  trade  conditions  will  allow  of  a  rise 
of  the  rate  which  may  keep  pace  with  the  rise  of 
price  of  silver — if  the  latter 'does  not  go  very  fast.  But 
if  the  condition  of  trade  naturally  established  a  rate 
pressing  against  the  other  specie  point,  i.e.,  a  low 
rate,  then  the  rise  in  silver  would  be  followed 
relnctaatiy  as  it  were,  and  a  considerable  lag  might 
resnit,  which  would  be  the  greater,  the  more  rapid 
and  eztMisive  the  rise  of  silver.  In  fact  when  silver 
rises  very  rapidly  the  genuine  trader  generally  steps 
back    oat   of    the    market    and    only    inter-bank    and 
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more  epecalative  bnsinesa  is  carried  on.  It  is  clear 
that  the  trade  conditions  will  not  be  the  same  in 
all  portB,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Shanghai 
market  is  far  more  speculative  and  perhaps  more 
freely  competitive  than  the  Hongkong  market.  It  is 
not  sarprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  the  snmmer 
of  1916  when  the  price  of  silver  made  a  spectacnlar 
advance,  the  rates  in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  lagged 
behind  by  a  percentage  which  increased  as  the  price 
of  silver  rose,  and  was  greater  for  Hongkong  than 
for '  Shanghai.  In  Fig.  3  this  disparity  is  Bhown  by 
the  distance  above  or  below  the  line  marked  "parity". 
The  black  line  representing  the  Hongkong  disparity 
rises  higher  and  falls  lower  than  that  representio'g 
the  Shanghai  disparity.  In  other  words  the  Shanghai 
rate  more  nearly  follows  the  price  of  silver  than 
does   the   Hongkong   rate. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  premium  on 
dollars '  occurred  (see  Fig.  2)  when  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  sterling  rates  of  exchange  were  more  than  8 
per  cent  below  silver  parity,  the  Shanghai  rate  being 
below  parity  or  only  slightly  above  it  when  the  Hong- 
kong rate  was  above  parity.  When  the  Hongkong  rate 
was  more  than  3  per  cent  below  parity,  generally  by  a 
considerable  percentage  more  than  the  Shanghai  rate, 
the  notes  v,  ent  to  a  discount.  The  most  probable 
explanation  of  this  is  that  silver  is  exported  when 
the  rate  is  more  than  3  per  cent  below  parity  and 
imported  when  it  is  above.  This  silver  is  obtained 
by  the  Chinese  who  deal  in  this  business,  not  by 
presenting  notes  to  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
for  encashment,  but  by  exchanging  notes  for  silver 
in  the  money-changer's  market,  or  by  bringing  down 
silver  from  Canton  in  exchange  for  notes.  That  silver 
will  ordinarily  be  dollars  and  it  is  limited  in  amount 

1  Wbiob  U  tk«  nine  m  a  diwMMint  od  doIw. 
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and  not  easy  to  collect.  The  conseqnence  is  that  it 
goes  to  a  premium  in  this  market,  that  is  to  say  the 
notes  go  to  a  disconnt.  On  the  other  hand  when 
tiie  Hongkong  rate  is  above  parity  the  dollars  will 
tend  to  flow  back  into  Hongkong  and  the  notes  will 
go  to   a  premium  in   the   same  market. 

In  practice  one  speaks  of  a  premium  on  the  silver 
dollar,  not  a  discount  on  the  notes,  and  vice  versa, 
for  all  transactions  ate  reckoned  in  notes  in  spite 
of  the  fact   that  the   dollar   is   legal  tender. 

This  movement  of  silver  out  of  the  colony  should 
be  reflected  in  the  tael  rate,  the  ratio  of  exchange 
between  the  currency  of  Hongkong  and  that  of 
Shanghai.  This  is  an  exchange  between  two  silver 
currencies,  nominally  at  least,  though  we  have  seen 
that  Hongkong  really  has  a  paper  currency.  Thia 
tael,  of  course,  is  really  a  money  of  account,  for  it 
is  the  Shanghai  weight  tael  with  an  allowance  for 
fineness  and  a  "convention"  which  counts  98  of  these 
as  full  payment  for  a  debt  of  100.  It  is  as  though 
one  should  reckon  the  English  currency  in  Troy 
ounces  of  gold  of  say  twenty-three  carats,  every  ninety- 
eight  of  such  ounces  to  be  considered  as  one  hundred; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  currency  to  consist  in 
practice  of  sovereigns,  notes,  and  tokens  as  before.  So 
in  Shanghai  the  currency  is  dollars  and  subsidiary 
coins,  but  accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  taels  and 
big  transactions  carried  out   in   taels. 

Theoretically,  then,  the  rate  of  exchange  for  Hong- 
kong dollars  into  taels  cannot  vary  by  more  than 
the  cost  of  moving  silver  from  Hongkong  to  Shan- 
ghai and  vice  versa.  The  mint  par,  if  one  can 
speak  of  a  mint  par  where  one  of  the  cnrrencies  is 
so  abstract,  is  practically  $100=Ts.71.5.  In  practice, 
however,  there  is  no  mint  price  at  which  doUors 
can  always  be  mode  into  taels  or  vice  versa,  but  a 
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market  price,  which  flactnates  considerably  and  ncA 
very  regularly  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  cost  of 
melting  dollars  into  aycee  in  Shanghai  and  of 
coining  dollars  at  Bombay.  Nevertheless  there  is  at 
any  moment  a  par  for  dollars,  and  one  wonld  expect 
specie  points  beyond  which  the  rate  cannot  go.  As 
a  matter  ot  fact  those  specie  points  are  not  effec- 
tive because  of  the  small  amomit  of  silver  available 
in  Hongkong  for  the  arbitrage  and  the  lack  of  a 
mint  at  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.  The  Chinese  mint 
does  not  affect  the  question.  Movement  of  specie 
therefore  takes  place  but  it  only  checks  the  move- 
ment of  the  tael  rate,  it  does  not  absolutely  stop  it. 
The  last  diagram  Fig.  4  opposite  shows  the  movement 
of  the  tael  rate.  It  falls  below  parity  on  the  fifth  of 
April.  On  the  same  day  Mexican  dollars  reached  par 
(Fig.  2)  and  two  days'  later  went  to  a  premium.  The 
price  of  taels  in  Mexican  dollars  in  Shanghai,  which 
is  not  shown  on  this  diagram  rose  to  its  highest  point 
on  April  4th,  and  thereafter  fell  away  to  the  end  of 
the  period  under  consideration.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  movement  of  dollars  from  Honkong  to  Shan- 
ghai, which  would  be  called  for  by  the  tael  exchange 
moving   so    unfavorably   for   Hongkong. 

The  conclusion  that  the  unfortunate  variations  in 
the  ratio  of  exchange  of  the  silver  and  paper  dollars 
was  at  least  partly  due  to  the  use  of  dollars  to 
arbitrate  differences  between  the  sterling  rates  at 
Hongkong  and  other  silver  centres,  especially  Shan- 
ghai, is  confirmed  by  the  effect  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  silver  in  1916  and  1917.  The  pro- 
hibition at  first  extended  only  to  the  Hongkong 
dollar,  but  as  the  Mexican  dollar  at  once  went  to  a 
premium  it  had  also  to  be  included.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  notes  and  silver  now  exchange  practically 
at    par,    bat    the    sterling    rate    departs    from    parity 
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eren  more  easily  than  before  the  prohibition,  and  it 
avoids  the  violent  fluctuations  which  once  characterized 
it.  In  fact  we  have  eomething  intermediate  between 
a  gold  and  silver  standard;  the  rate  is  fixed  by  the 
trade  requirements,  including  speculation,  and  as  there 
is  no  possibility  of  arbitrage  in  metal,  the  rate  must 
be  very  much  more  under  the  control  of  the  big 
financial  houses  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Export 
ol  silver  can  still  take  place  under  licence,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  guides  the  Government  in  granting 
or  refusing  licences. 
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PlO.  4.      DlAQRAMB  8H0WIMG  VaRUTOH   FBOM  "  MiST  PaB  " 

OF  THE  Tabl  Rate  oh  Shanghai  nj  HosaKONO. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  this  experi- 
ment will  modify  the  opposition  which  has  existed  in 
some  qnarters  to  the  idea  of  a  gold  standard  for 
Hongkong.  Hitherto  it  has  been  urged  that  to 
establish  such  s  standard  for  the  colony  while  it  has 
a  hinterland  with  a  different  system  of  currency  would 
be    to    lose   for    it   the    financial    leadership   of   South 
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China.  The  notes  ot  the  Hongkong  and  8hanghiu 
Bank  have  ahready  gone  to  a  discount  in  Canton, 
and  this  may  confirm  the  opinion  ot  the  pessimists. 
However  that  may  be,  the  cnrrency  is  now  practically 
the  creation  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
which  is  our  nnofficial  Mfwter  of  the  Mint. 
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THE    PRICE    OF    LAND 
IN    THE    PUNJAB' 

H.  CALVERT,  b.8c.,  i.o.b. 

BBOISraAB  OF  CO-OFBBATITB  SOCIBTtBS,  PUNJAB 

One  ol  the  most  conspicaoos  features  in  the  econo- 
mic history  of  the  Punjab  has  been  the  rapid  and 
contiuaons  rise  in  the  price  paid  for  agricnlttiTal  land. 
Under  the  Sikh  regime,  when  "  the  cultivator  ploughed 
with  a  sword  by  his  side  and  the  Collector  came  for 
the  revenue  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,"  land, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  big  towns 
was  practically  unsaleable.  Prior  to  the  mutiny, 
transfers  were  almost  unknown  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  province  sales  do  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
before  1868.  The  Province,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  annexed  in  1849.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
country  of  deserts  and  barren  wastes  and  its  addition 
to  the  empire  was  regarded  as  merely  another  burden 
upon  the  already  depleted  finances  of  the  Government 
of  India.  With  the  introduction,  however,  of  settled 
law  and  order,  fixed  moderate  assessments,  and 
security  of  right  and  tenure,  the  Punjab  embarked 
upon   1^    remarkable    career     of    prosperity  which     has 
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continaed,  practically  withoat  interruption,  down  to 
the  present  day  and  to  which,  with  improved  commant- 
oations,  expanding  irrigation  and  rising  prices  for  ita 
agricultural   produce,  no  end  ia  at  present  visible. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  mutiny  that  sales  of 
land  began  to  attract  notice  and  by  1872  the  increas- 
ing volume  began  to  cause  disquiet  to  Goveniment 
The  Punjab  is  essentially  a  province  of  peasant 
proprietorH.  The  typical  owner  poasesses  some  eight 
acres  and  probably  cultivates  four  acres  more  as  a 
tenant.  The  agricnltaral  tribes  are  generally  distinct, 
easily  defined  bodies,  possessing  valuable  martial 
qualities  which  endow  them  with  considerable  political 
importance.  To  secure  their  contentment  and 
prosperity  has  for  nearly  seventy  years  beea  the  main 
object  of  the  administration.  Their  expropriation  by 
tribes  of  non-cultivating  capitalists  would  obviouily 
have  proved  a  grave  source  of  embarrassment  and  the 
annual  Land  Administration  Reports  testify  to  the 
solicitous  care  with  which  the  Punjab  Government 
watched  the  rapid  increase  in  sales  of  land  by  the 
ancient  owners  to  money-lenders  and  shopkeepers.  The 
prolonged  official  anxiety  finally  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Alienation  Act  in  1901.  Throaghont 
this  period,  however,  the  continued  rise  in  the  price 
of  land  has  been,  regarded  as  a  matter  for  pride  and 
congratulation  and  no  doubts  seem  to  have  arisen  as 
to  whether  this  process  has  not  continued  past  the 
limits  at  which  it  could  be  viewed  with  complacency. 
It  is  this  question  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  Undoubtedly  the  efforts  of  the  British 
Administration  to  confer  on  the  agricalturists  all  the 
requisites  of  a  prosperous  peasantry  was  the  initial 
cause  of  the  rise  in  price.  Reduction  of  the  revenue 
assessment,  preparation  of  au  accurate  record  of 
rights    and    the    legal    protection    accorded    to    these 
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rights  gave  land  a  market  valae.  In  1869-70  the 
average  price  paid  for  over  a  hundred  thoasand 
acres  was  ten  rnpees  per  acre,  equivalent  to  18 
times  the  annual  land  revenue.  By  1876-6,  it  had 
risen  to  Rs.  20  per  acrd  or  81  times  the  land 
revenue.  This  rise  was  probably  connected  with  the 
heavy  export  of  grain  to  famine  stricken  Madras. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  province  experienced  short 
rainfall,  and  bad  crops,  the  area  sold  increased  and 
the  price  fell  to  Rs.  17  an  acre.  '  The  effect  of  the 
redaction  of  assessments  was  to  bring  the  price  in 
1862  to  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  "  unprece- 
dented  multiple "   of  36  times  the   land   revenue. 

Other  factors  which  at  this  time  exerted  a 
marked  influence  on  land  prices  were  railways  and 
canals.  The  first  railway  in  the  province  was  com- 
menced in  1868  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1862. 
The  line  from  Lahore,  the  capital,  to  Multan,  which 
then  had  a  connection  by  steamer  with'  Karachi,  was 
opened  is  1865  and  the  province  was  linked  up  with 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  in  1883,  by  which  time  there 
were  about   1,100  miles  open    for  traffic. 

Inundation  canals  existed  before  the  annexation 
and  were  rapidly  extended  afterwards.  Big  irrigation 
schemes  were  rapidly  put  in  hand.  The  Bari  Doab 
Canal  was  opened  in  1859  an4  the  Sirhind  Canal  in 
1870.  The  vigorous  extension  of  canals  and  con- 
struction of  railways  created  a  great  demand  for 
labor  which  was  further  intensified  by  the  Afghan 
war  of  1879-80.  Prices  rose  considerably  and  in 
spite  of  the  severe  famine  of  1868-9  and  the  scarcity 
of  1877-78,  the'  cultivating  classes  increased  in  pros- 
perity. The  railway  enabled  large  amounts  of  grain 
to  be  exported  to  Bengal  in  1873  and  to  Madras  in 
1876  on  the  ~  occasions  of  famine  conditions  in  those 
two  Presidencies,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  European 
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market  was  broaght  into  toaoh  with  the  province. 
The  result  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  nnmber  and 
value  of  transactions  in  land.  The  gross  snm  paid 
for  land  was  10  lakhs  in  1869-70;  five  years  later  it 
had  risen  to  16  lakhs,  and  1879-80  it  was  30  lakhs 
of  rapees.  That  these  sales  were  due  to  snrpliu 
money  seeking  investment  rather  than  to  straitened 
economic  conditions  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  most  frequent  in  the  most  prosperous  districts. 
The  money-lending'  buyer  (bania)  was,  at  this  time, 
not  always  allowed  to  take  possession  of  his  purchase 
in  peace,  but  as  the  power  of  the  courts  increased  his 
policy  of  steady  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of 
the  old  landowning  class  was  made  more  safe  and  more 
profitable.  Abont  1876-7,  the  tendency  for  agricnltnrists 
to  embark  on  money-lending  attracted  notice.  Nearly 
half  the  land  sold  was  transferred  to  members  of 
agricultural  tribes  and  the  eager  readiness  with  which 
the  farming  class  bought  up  plots  in  their  immed- 
iate neighborhood  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
upward    movement   of    prices. 

In  the  quinquennium  ending  in  1877-8  the  averse 
area  annually  sold  was  93,000  acres,  in  the  qnin- 
quenninm  ending  with  1882-3  it  was  160,000  acres; 
in  the  next  it  was  310,000  acres  and  in  the  follow- 
ing one   ending   in   1892-3   it   was   338,000  acres. 

In  spite  of  this  remarkable  increase  in  the  area 
sold  (which  includes  mortgages  converted  into  sales)  there 
was  a  still  more  remarkable  rise  in  the  price  paid. 
Id  the  early  days  land  in  Sirsa  sold  for  six  annas 
an  acre;  about  1869  the  average  for  the  province 
was  ten  rupees.  Thereafter  the  upward  movement 
may   be   illustrated   by  the   following   figures  : — 

1876-76    Average  price  per  ure     B«.  20,  or  81 X  Und  revenne 

1880-81  ,  Be-  18,  or  82  X   „ 

1885-86  „  „  »  Rs.16,  or86X„ 

1890-91         „         „  ..         BfcSO,  OEfiOK,, 
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.The  official  figares  now  give  the  average  rate  per 
cultivated  acre   as   follows : — 
Bi. 


1886-86 

so 

1890-91 

61 

1895-96 

69    or 

66  X  land  nrsDua 

1900-01 

77     or 

89  X     „ 

1906-06 

86    01 

106  X     „ 

1910-11 

184     or 

127X     „ 

1916-17 

227    or 

167  X     „ 

21    yea 

rs    from 

1896-7  to    1916-17    about 

967,000  plots  of  land,  totalling  some  three  million 
acres  "of  cultivated  land  (nearly  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole ),  have  been  "sold  for  thirty-three  crores  of  rupees. 

Ijooking  at  the  figures,  it  may  be  said  that  from 
1868  to  1891  the  rise  in  price  was  not  more  rapid 
than  might  be  expected  to  result  from  lenient  assess- 
ments, improved  communications,  wider  markets  and 
other  accompaniments  of  settled  government.  The 
continuance  of  the  rise  is  more  difficult  to  explain. 
It  is  not  due  to  increasing  density  of  population,  for 
this  in  1881  amounted  to  514  of  the  total  population 
per  square  mile  of  cultivated  area,  and  in  1911  it 
had   fallen  to  499. 

It  is  not  due  to  better  cultural  methods  or  to 
improvements  in  the  soil.  The  number  of  agriculturists 
per  hundred  cultivated  acres  has  declined  from  46  in  . 
1868  to  43  in  1911,  and  it  is  beheved  that  there  has 
been  a  similar  decrease  in  bullock  power.  The  question 
of  improvement  due  to  manuring,  or  the  introduction 
of  clovers  or  root  crops  does  not  arise.  The  average 
intensity  of  cultivation   has   probably  declined. 

In,  part  the  upward  movement  is  due  to  the  increase 
of  irrigation  from  canals,  wells  etc.  from  neu-ly  six 
million  acres  in  1868,  to  over  twelve  million  acres  in 
1917.  The  cost  of  the  well  is  usually  included  in  the 
price  of  the  land.    It  is  important  to  observe,  however, 
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that  the  general  rise  in  price  ie  also  marked  in  districts 
withoat  canal  irrigation  and  in  tracts  without  wells. 
In  part  the  increase  may  be  dae  to  the  price  ot 
agricnltural  products,  bat  the  influence  of  this  factor 
is  difficult  to  estimate.  In  1869  wheat  was  selling  at 
IS  seers  per  rupee ;  it  felt  steadily  from  1871  (20  seers) 
to  1877  (27  seers)  and  then  rose  sharply  to  13)  seers 
in  1879.  The  continaous  steady  high  price  in  recent 
years  due  to  better  communications  with  good  markets 
may  account  for  part  of  the  increased  value  of  land 
to  exporting  districts,  but  it  cannot  have  had  much 
effect  in  districts  which  consume  their  own  produce. 
The  expenses  of  cultivation  have  risen  considerably. 
Bullocks  were  Bs.  86  each  in  1870,  now  the  average 
price  cannot  be  less  than  Bs.  80  and  other  items 
have  similarly  gone  qp  in  price.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  any  increase  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion affects  the  whole  produce,  while  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  produce  only  affects  the  portion  sold.  The 
marked  leniency  in  assessment  of  the  government 
demand  has  enabled  the  cultivator  to  keep  more  of 
the  surplus  assets  for  himself.  In  1868-9  the  demand 
averaged  Be.  1-1-3  per  cultivated  acre,  at  present  it 
is  Be.  1-8-6,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rise  being  due 
to  the  extension  of  irrigation.  The  increase  in  the 
government  demand  on  the  same  class  of  soil  is  actually 
less  than  the  increase  in  prices  of  produce  so  that 
the  real  burden  has  been  lightened.'  The  rapid 
expansion  of  cultivation  in  the  central  and  western 
States  of  America  caused  land  prices  to  fall  all  over 
Europe;  and  even  in  America  itself  as  recently  as 
from    1880   to   1900   there   was   an  annual   decrease  in 

1  Note.  It  Menu  doubtful,  howevet,  wbelhw  the  tnfloeiuw  ol  the  laiisn^ 
ot  the  land  rovenoe  demand  Id  not  Bometliiies  oTeresUmftted.  Id  the  Um 
unnnnl  report,  the  demand  is  given  ai  Be.  1-6-0  pei  tare,  tha  prioo  over  150 
Umes  this  and  the  aTerage  prodnoe  as  Rb.  25.  If  tha  rent  is  half  the  prodDoe 
01  Bs.  13.8i  than  the  tetnm  1h  4.9  per  cent :  total  nmiaaion  ol  the  demand 
ooDld  inereaee  this  to  S.S  per  oant  and  donbling  it  would  mdnoe  it  to  4.S.  Sooh 
■mall  dilleteniMi  ean  hardl;  Moonnt  tor  prewnt  high  pHoes. 
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the  value  of  farm  property  in  New  York  State,  and 
a  similar  shrinkage  of  land  valaes  is  shown  b;  Ohio. 
Even  now  it  appears  that  the  average  price  of 
general  farm  land  in  New  York  is  somewhere  abont 
Be.  132  per  acre  as  compared  with  Bs.  227  in  the 
Punjab.  The  expansion  of  cultivation  dne  to  the 
colonising  of  large  newly  irrigated  tracts  in  this 
province  has  not  resulted  in  any  corresponding  decline 
in  the  average  price  in  the  older  districts.  The 
rise  is  not  dae  to  immigration  from  outside  the 
Province  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  due  to  any  realisa- 
tion that  the  land  will  in  future  yield  a  bigger 
income  with  more  skillful  treatment  In  the  Lower 
Bari  Doab  Colony  an  increase  in  the  price  realised  at 
Government  auctions  from  Bs.  229  per  acre  in  1917 
to  Bs.331  in  1918  was  probably  due  to  the  discovery 
that  the  land  was  suitable  for  American  cotton,  but 
this  appears  to  be  exceptional. 

The  continuance  of  the  rise  appears  now  to  be 
the  result  of  local  conditions.  In  the  first  place 
the  owners  are  hereditary  agriculturists  attached  to 
the  soil  and  the  village- from  generations  back.  There 
is  practically  no  open  market  for  the  land ;  that  is 
to  say  a  man  selling  his  ancestral  acres  in  his  own 
village  could  not  be  certain  of  finding  other  land 
available  for  purchase  in  another  village.  There  is 
hardly  any  such  thing  as  "land  for  sale".  To  (he 
influence  of  the  hereditary  connection  is  added  the 
effect  of  the  progressive  subdivision  of  holdings;  the 
ancestral  property  is  too  small  for  economic  working 
and  can  only  be  added  to  by  snapping  up  little 
plots  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  These  opportu- 
nities, however,  are  very  rare.  There  are  roughly 
2i  million  families  supported  by  agriculture  in  88,400 
villages.  In  21  years,  as  mentioned  above,  the  num- 
ber   of    recorded    transactions  was    962,000,    or  about 
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46,000  a  year,  or  29  per  village  in  21  years.  Thns  each 
family  has  only  one  chance  of  buying  a  plot  in  64 
years ;  or  if  we  assume  that  vendors  and  vendees  are 
equal  in  nambers,  then  the  chance  comes  on  the 
average  once  in  27  years.  It  is  this  scarcity  valne 
which  accounts  for  the  rise  in  sach  remote  tracts  as 
Enln.  In  this  Himalayan  tract  the  average  price 
for  the  period  1871-1891  was  Ka.  27  per  acre ;  from 
1891  to  1912  it  was  Bs.  85  per  acre.  The  writer  of 
the  Gazetteer  remarks  that  the  price  of  the  land 
bears  no  relation  to  the  profit  to  be  made  oat  of  it 
Across  the  Central  Himalayan  chain. the  price  is  Bs.  167 
in  Lahnl  and  Bs.  133  in  Spiti.  These  are  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  intense  scarcity  of  land  enitable 
for  cultivation  and  the  scattered  nature  of  the 
habitations  adds  a  high  site  value  to  the  land.  It 
is  no  good  to  a  man  with  money  in  one  village 
to  know  that  land  is  for  sale  two  villages  o£F. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  factors 
referred  to  have  raised  the  price  well  above  the 
economic  limit.  The  latest  Beport  on  the  Court  of 
Wards  in  the  Punjab  deals  with  a  cultivated  area  of 
over  200,000  acres ;  the  estimated  value  is  only 
Rs.  94  per  acre.  The  gross  income  accruing  from 
this  large  area  works  out  at  under  7  per  cent  of  the 
value;  after  paying  land  revenue^  the  rate  is  reduced 
to  6  per  cent,  and  when  the  cost  of  management 
and  ordinary  repairs  is  deducted,  the  resulting  profit 
is  4i  per  cent.  If  the  land  were  valued  at  167 
times  the  land  revenue  ( the  multiple  for  1916-17 ) 
the  net  profit  would  be  only  3  per  cent.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  profits 
of  farming  anywhere  at  any  time,  and  in  the  Punjab, 
there  is  nothing  very  reliable  of  this  nature  on  record. 
The  figures  quoted  have  the  merit  of  being  actual 
acconnts  relating    to  a  large  area   scattered   over  the 
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piOTinca  aad  illustrate  the  point  that  the  present 
pri(ie  IB  higher  than  woold  be  jastifiable  in  the  case 
of  a  man  baying  land  solely  for  the  valae  of  the 
yield  he  was  expecting  to  extract  from  it.  The 
general  prosperity  of  the  piOTince  already  referred  to, 
coupled  with  a  large  income  from  service .  in  the 
army,  etc.,  and  an  appreciable  sum  from  the  earnings 
of  emigrants  to  Aastralia,  America  and  other  places, 
have  brought  into  the  possession  of  the  people  large 
Bums  of  money  for  which  they  can  think  of  no.  in- 
vestment except  the  land  and  jewels.  In  former 
times  the  latter  was  a  popular  form  of  keeping 
snrplas  money,  bat  there  is  always  a  loss  on  realisa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  land,  the  rise  in  price  is  a 
prime  factor  in  the  oontiuued  rise  of  price;  that  is,  the 
oobimon  experience  is  that  an  investment  in  land 
will  yield  a  profit  on  realisation.  If  the  land  is  not, 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  quite  worth  the  price 
demanded,  it  will  probably  become  so  in  a  few  years. 
There  is  thus  a  tendency  to  forestall  the  increase  in 
price.  Another  factor  is  the  wealth  accruing  to 
professional  men  for  which  they  are  nnable  to 
find  a  safe  and  suitable  investment.  Indnstries  are 
unimportant  and  joint  stock  enterprise  is  moribnnd. 
In  1868  there  were  40  pleaders  in  an  area  which  now 
finds  work  for  about  1300,  and  these  and  other  profes- 
sional men  evince  a  natural  desire  to  become  owners 
of  property  which  will  not  decline  in  value.  In  these 
cases  the  direct  return  is  of  minor  importance. 

It  will  be  sees  from  what  ha3  been  said  above 
that  the  continued  rise  in  prices,  so  far  from  being 
a  subject  of  congratulation,  is  really  a  matter  for 
serious  concern.  Speculation  in  land  has  seldom 
proved  of  much  help  to  agriculture  whereas  it  has 
frequently,  as  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
caused  considerable  harm.      As  has  been  pointed    out, 
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ti  great  factor  in  causing  the  rise  is  the  rise  itselL 
If  land  were  to  decline  in  value,  it  woald  rapidly 
fall  out  of  favor  as  a  source  of  investment,  and 
the  capital  thus  set  free  woald  be  available '  for 
development  in  other  directions.  It  is  an  obvions 
evil  that  the  new  capital  is  invested  in  the  land 
and  not  in  improvements  to  the  land.  Of  the  several 
companies  owning  railways  in  the  province,  none  has 
attracted  mnch  of  its  capital  from  within  it,  yet  the 
official  report  shows  that  nearly  2^  crores  of  rupees 
were  spent  on  buying  land  last  year.  This  money 
□either  adds  to  the  area  nnder  cnltivation  nor 
increases  the  produce  from  the  present  area. 

Another  serious  drawback  in  the  existing  situation 
is  that  inflated  land  values  render  it  practically  im- 
possible for  the  small  owner  or  the  tenant  with  a 
little  capital  to  obtain  land.  There  is  no  means  of 
arriving  at  the  nnmber  of  owners  who  have  been  ex- 
propriated in  recent  years.  Bat  of  the  960,000  sale 
transactions  in  the  last  21  years,  a  certain  proportion 
must  represent  reductions  of  holdings  below  the  limit 
of  economic  livelihood,  and  a  farther  proportion  must 
represent  the  fall  of  ancient  owners  _  to  the  position 
of  tenants.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  there  must 
have  been  corresponding  additions  to  other  holdings. 
It  is  of  little  moment  whether  the  well-to-do  adds  a 
few  acres  to  an  estate  already  large  enough  for  his 
support  in  comfort.  It  is  of  considerable  importance 
that  tenants  and  the  owners  of  uneconomic  holdings 
should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  acquiring  land 
as  a  reward  of  thrift.  Nearly  half  the  land 
of  the  province  is  cultivated  by  tenants  at  will : 
many  are  themselves  owners  in  the  same  or  a 
neighboring  village;  but  a  considerable  number  are 
not  owners,  and  it  would  strengthen  the  economic 
position    in    the    province    if   they    could    become    so. 
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In  other  countries  it  is  practicable  to  buy  land  on 
borrowed  money  and  to  repay  this  in  iuBtalments ;  in 
the  Panjab  the  yield  would  in  many  cases  not  suffice 
to  meet   interest   charges. 

The  rise  in  the  sale  price  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  average  sum  obtain- 
able on  a  mortgage,  .bat  here  again  the  enhanced 
credit  has  been  productive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good. 
It  has  not  been  used  to  raise  funds  for  productive 
purposes,  and  the  volume  of  unproductive  debt  tends 
to  rise  steadily  with  the  increase  in,  credit.  To  one 
who  desires  to  sell  his  land,  the  present  high  prices 
may  be  welcome,  but  to  the  cultivator  intending 
to  spend  his  life  on  his  holding,  these  merely  bring 
temptation  to  borrow.  It  has  been  said  that  conn- 
tries  under  a  poor  system  of  agriculture  with  inefficient 
labor  cannot  maintain  a  high  value  o^  land,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  existing  uneconomic  rates 
in  the  Punjab  will  give  way  if  other  avenues  for 
the  investment  of  money  are  opened  up  ander  con- 
ditions calculated  to  Inspire  confidence.  One  effect  of 
the  war  has  been  to  raise  the  interest  receivable 
from  government  securities  until  it  differs  little  from 
the  return  from  land  leased  on  a  cash  rent.  Another 
effect  may  be  to  induce  British  holders  of  sharee  in 
local  railway  companies  to  sell  at  rates  which  would 
prove  attractive  to  local  capitalists.  Any  such  ten- 
dency would  probably  bring  benefit  to  the  province,  as 
it  seems  clear  that  its  rapidly  increasing  wealth  is, 
for  want  of  opportunities  of  land  investment,  giving 
rise  to   a   distinctly   unsatisfactory   situation. 
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THE    RELATIVE    PRICES 
OF    FOOD    GRAINS 

G.  J.  E.  O'BYBNE,  i.c.8.       » 

ASSISTANT  WH£AT  COUHtSSIONEB  FOB  INDIA 

Owing  to  the  nnmber  and  variety  of  cereals  and 
pnlses  grown  in  India,  the  popnlation  is  able  to 
make  a  more  varied  selection  of  foodgraius  for 
tionsomption  than  in  most  other  coantries.  As  the 
population  is  mainly  vegetarian,  this  power  of  selec- 
tion has  an  important  effect  on  national  economy, 
enabling  the  poorer  classes  to  satisfy  their  needs  of 
subsistence  at  a  smaller  expense  than  the  richer. 
The  commonest  example  of  this  is  in  the  case  oi 
barley  and  wheat.  In  the  United  Provinces  a  large 
namber  of  cultivators  habitually  sell  their  wheat  and 
eat  their  barley.  As  the  relation  in  price  between 
barley  and  wheat  is  normally  about  70  per  cent,  and 
barley  contains  in  a  form  available  for  human 
oousnmption  about  84  per  cent  the  food  value  of  wheat, 
the  barley  consamer  as  compared  with  the  wheat  con- 
sumer effects  a  saving  of  about  16  per  cent  in  s 
normal  year.  A  similar  saving  in  expenditure  results 
from  the  consumption  of  such  grains  as  j-uar,  bajra, 
maize,  ragi  and  gram.      An  examination,  however,  of 
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prices  shows  -that  the  normal  relations  are  subject  to 
very  considerable  flnctnations,  which  depend  on  the 
snpply  and  demand  of  the  particular  grain  or  the 
supply  and  demand  of  foodgrains  on  the  whole. 
The  relevant  portion  of  the  law  regarding  these 
variations  known  as  Ghregory  King's  law  as  given  by* 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers  in  his  Economic  Interpre- 
tation  of  History   is   as   follows  :— 

"S.  If  in  the  scarcity  or  excessive  plenty,  which 
prevails,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  are  several  kinds 
of  the  same  article  which  ordinarily  stand  in  a  cer- 
tain ratio  to  each  other,  and  can  be  used  inter- 
changeably, the  rise  of  price  is  greatest  in  what  has 
hitherto  been  the  cheapest  form ;  and  conversely  in 
.  a  time  of  over-supply  the  greatest  fall  is  in  what 
has  hitherto  been  the  dearest.  This  rule  will  require 
a  little  explanation.  Boughly  speaking  wheat,  barley 
and  oats  stand  in  the  ratio  100,  73  and  50.  Now 
in  times  of  scarcity,  73  and  50  will  rise  more  than 
100  does,  and  if  there  be  a  fall  in  prices  owing  to 
excessive  supply,  100  will  fall  more  than  73  and 
50  do.  This  rule  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
practice  and  in  a  rough  manner  is  seen  though  none 
too  clearly   by   practical ,  men   of   business." 

An  examination  of  prices  showed  that  over  the 
greater  portion  of  India,  people  were  willing  to 
pay  more  for  rice  and  wheat  in  proportion  to 
their  food  value  than  for  juar,  ba^'ra,  barley  and 
gram.^  Bice  and  wheat  are,  therefore,  favored  grains, 
and  the  cheaper  grains  will  generally  be  ruled  by 
the  prices  paid  for  wheat  and  rice.  In  the  central 
part  of  India,  consisting  of  Bihar,  United  Provinces, 
Central  Provinces  and  Bombay,  both  rice  and  wheat 
are  extensively  used  for  consumption,  and  the  relations 

I  Id  puts  of  the  Bombay  pKBidenoy  und  the  Oontnl  ProTinoed,  a  minority  of 
tbc  people,  oning  do  doubt  to  long  uoiutomed  habits  of  oonflumptlon,  would 
appew  to  prater  jatir  Mid  bajra  to  whaot. 
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in    price    of    the    cheaper  grains    with   both    rice  and 
wheat  come   into   play. 

I  first  examined  the  food  values  of  the  varioas 
grains  to  see  how  far  the  difference  in  price  was 
doe  to  inferiority  of  actual  food  contents. 
0  Professor  Church  in  his  Foodgrains  of  India  has 
given  us  the  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  all  the 
common  cereals  and  pulses.  From  this  a  simple 
calcnlation  gives  the  number  of  calories  or  measnres 
of  food  values  contained  in  any  particular  grain. 
The  main  difficulty  in  comparing  grains  according  to 
their  food  values  lay  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
husk,  which  was  lost  in  converting  the  grain  into 
a  product  fit  for  human  consumption.  From  enquiries 
made  it  would  appear  that  in  ordinary  millstone 
milling  tor  production  of  coarse  flour  such  as  is 
generally  consumed  the  loss  for  husk  will  average 
for  wheat  about  7  per  cent,  barley  20  per  cent, 
gram  11  per  cent,  juar  IS  per  cent,  maize  10  per 
cent,  an^  bajra  5  per  cent.  Common  rice,  of  course, 
as  it  is  ordinarily  sold,  .has  the  husk  already  removed 
80  that  no  allowance  for  husk  is  necessary.  Work- 
ing on  this  basis  the  number  of  calories  contained 
in  100  grams  of  each  grain  is  as  below :— rice 
867,  wheat  829,  barley  277,  gram  329,  maize  331, 
Juar  304,  bajra  351.  If  cheaper  grains  be  compared 
with  rice  and  wheat,  the  food  values  contained  therein, 
subject  to  variations  of  quality,  may  be  shown  as  below  : — 
Food  ealue$  as  compared  with  wheat --=100 

Bioe         Barley         Gram         Maize         Jaar         Bajra 

109  64  100  100  92  107 

Food  values  as  compared  tcith  rice=100 

Wheat        Barley        Oram        Maize        Juar        Bajra 
92  78  92  92  86  98 

These    food    equivalents    are    not    exact    for    the 
following    reasons : — (1)    The    percentage  _  of    moisture 
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in  food  grains  is  not  constant,  and  an  excess  of 
moigtnre  will  reduce  the  food  value  of  the  grain  in 
proportion,  to  the  excess.  The  extent  to  which 
the  percentage  of  moisture  in  wheat  varies  may  be 
jndged  from  the  result  of  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Maxwell-Lefroy,  Imperial  Entomologist,  shown  in  his 
contribution  to  the  Indian  Trade  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 18th,  1909.  He  found  that  two  samples  just 
threshed  and  straight  from  the  field  contained  6.7 
and  7.2  per  cent  of  moisture.  The  same  sample 
dried  in  the  sun  for  some  days  contained  4.7  per 
cent  of  moisture.  The  same  wheat  left  open  in  the 
air  till  July  contained  14.1  per  cent  of  moistore. 
The  average  composition  of  Indian  wheat  as  found 
by  Professor  Church  was  12.5  per  cent  of  moisture. 
Professor  Church  appears  to  have  conducted  all  his 
analyses  in  England.  In  the  case  of  maize  it  is 
found  necessary  to  allow  for  dryage  of  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent  on  maize  purchased  in  this  country  for 
sale  in  Europe,  which  indicates  that  the  grain  in 
this  country  contains  five  to  ten  per  cent  more 
moisture   than    the  same   grain   in   England. 

The  cheaper  kkarif  grains  such  as  juar,  hajra 
and  maize  are  generally  consumed  in  India  in  the 
months  immediately  following  harvest,  when  they  may 
be  expected  to  contain  a  considerable  excess  of 
moisture  and  their  food  values  may  generally  be 
taken  as  being  less  than  that  shown  above.  In  the 
case  of  barley  and  gram,  which  are  consumed  pari 
passu  with  wheat  generally  throughout  the  year,  the 
variation  in  moisture,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  pro- 
portionate price,  will  not  be  great. 

( ^ )  In  the  above  proportionate  values  no  allowance 
has  lieen  made  for  the  cost  of  labor  in  preparing 
the  foodgroin  for  consumption  and  the  value  of  the 
bran  and  husk  produced.      The  coat  of   labor  involved 
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does  not  vary  directly  with  the  price  and  the  pro- 
portionate cost  of  labor  will  be  considerably  higher 
in  the  cheaper  grains. 

It  iB  not,  therefore,  possible  to  work  out  an  exact 
natural  equivalent  price  relation  between  the  various 
grains,  but  the  above  relatious  with  allowance  for 
moisture  in  the  case  of  kkarif  grains  will  indicate 
the  limits  to  which  the  price  relations  will  tend  to 
converge,  when  all  food  grains  are  in  demand  simply 
for   their   food    values. 

It  is  u  well-known  phenomenon  of  famine  times 
in  India  that  the  prices  of  the  cheaper  grains  tend 
to  approximate  to  the  prices  of  the  dearer.  Unless 
we  assume  that  the  tastes  of  the  jioputation  entirely 
change,  the  price  of  the  cheaper  grains  in  general 
consamption  when  the  dearer  grains  are  also  available 
cannot  rise,  owing  to  demand  for  human  consumption, 
higher  than  the  {mint,  where  an  equal  amount  of 
food  is  obtainable  for  the  same  price  whichever  grain 
is  consumed,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  prices  are  at 
their  natural  price  relation.  Taking  wheat  and  barley 
in  the  United  Provinces,  the  maximum  price  relation 
on  the  average,  in  any  one  year,  was  79  per  cent 
reached  in  the  famine  years  of  1890  and  1897.  It 
is  probable  that  at  certain  times  during  those  years, 
the  price  relation  may  have  reached  81  per  cent,  as 
the  latter  percentage  was  reached  in  Meerut  in  one 
year,  and  84  per  cent  was  the  natural  price  relatiou 
found  by  comparison  of  the  food  values  of  wheat 
and  barley.  With  gram  the  case  is  somewhat 
different,  as,  compared  with  wheat  and  rice,  it  con- 
tains a  much  larger  proportion  of  proteid,  and  when 
proteid  is  in  special  demand  owing  to  scarcity  of 
pulses,  the  proportionate  price  may  rise  somewhat 
higher  than  its  food  value,  as  measured  in  calories, 
would    warrant.      Thus    the    price  of  gram  has  been 
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known  to  average  as  high  as  101  per  cent  and  108 
per  cent  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  Punjab  although  its  natural  price  relation 
is  about  100  per  cent.  In  years  of  plenty  as  evi- 
denced by  low  prices  and  generally  by  large  exports 
the  price  relations  of  the  cheaper  grains  tend  to  fall 
lower  than  the  average,  but  the  fall  below  averi^e 
will  not  be  so  great  aa  a  rule  as  the  rise  above 
average.  To  this  extent  the  prices  of  food  grains 
in  India  tend  to  bear  out  Professor  Thorold  Rogers' 
enunciation   of   Gregory   Smith's   Law. 

I  have  tabulated  in  the  Appendix  the  average 
price  relation,  the  maximam  average  over  any  one 
year  and  the  minimum  average  over  any  one  year  of 
the  cheaper  grains  to  wheat  and  rice  in  various 
provinces.  It  will  ha  seen  that  almost  invariably 
the  maximum  price  relations  are  reached  in  years  of 
scarcity  and  the  minimum  relations  in  years  of 
plenty.  These  maxima  and  minima  are  averages 
over  a  whole  year  and  are  not  absolute  as  the  relative 
prices  in  any  given  year  are  also  liable  to  fluctnations, 
BO  that  the  maxima  and  minima  shown  have  probably 
been  exceeded.  If  the  maximum  relations  to  wheat 
be  examined,  excluding  gram  as  possessing  somewhat 
di£ferent  food  constituents,  it  will  be  found  that  the  only 
grain  wbich  exceeded  the  price  relation,  worked  out 
on  food  values,  was  juar  in  the  Punjab  in  1900. 
Now  the  price  of  juar,  when  the  demand  for  seed 
is  great,  frequently  exceeds  the  price  of  wheat  and 
the  quotation,  as  far  as  human  consumption  is 
concerned,  may  be  a  purely  nominal  one.  Secondly 
juar  is  often  only  available  during  its  season  and  at 
a  period  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  considerably 
above  the  average  price  of  the  year,  so  that  the 
price  relation  worked  out  on  the  yearly  average  is 
not   accurate. 
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In  the  relations  to  rice  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
price  of  barley  exceeded  its  natural  price  relation  in 
Bihar  in  1897,  juar  its  natural  price  relation  in 
Bom^y  in  1900.  This,  however,  serres  to  illustrate 
that  the  prices  of  these  grains  are  governed  by  the 
price  of  wheat  as  well  as  rice.  Thus  barley  in 
Bihar  in  1 897  sold  at  3  points  higher  than  its 
natural  relation  with  rice,  but  at  4  points  lower 
than  its  natural  relation  with  wheat.  Similarly  jitar 
in  Bombay  sold  at  5  points  above  its  natural  price 
relation  with  rice,  but  at  .10  points  below  its  price 
relation  with  wheat  in  1900. 

The  average  requirements  for  human  consumption 
in  India  per  head  of  the  population  are  between  five 
and  six  maunds  per  annum.  The  average  retail 
price  of  food  grains  in  India  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1916  was  just  under  Bs.  4  per  maundy  Assuming  the 
grain  consumed  by  the  cultivator  may  be  valned  at 
wholesale  rates,  a  valuation  may  be  taken  at  Bs.3-8 
per  mannd.  On  5^  maunds  this  valuation  will  give 
us  an  expenditure  per  head  of  B8.21  per  annum. 
If  the  annual  income  per  head  in  India  be  taken 
during  those  years  at  Es.45  to  Bs.60,  expenditure  on  - 
food  grains  would  absorb  between  42  and  47  per  cent 
of  the  income.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
variations  in  price  relations  have  an  important  effect 
on  the  kind  of  food  grains  consumed,  as  the  consumer 
is  attracted  to  consumption  by  comparative  cheapness 
and  repelled  by   comparative  dearness. 

This  change  in  consnmption,  due  to  or  accompany- 
ing a  change  in  relation  of  price  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  rioe,  is  clearly  brought  out  in  municipal 
statistics  of  consumption.  Thjis  in  the  years  1912-13 
and  1913-14,  when  rice  was  selling  on  the  average 
at  about  162  per  cent  the  price  of  wheat  in  Benares 
and  142   per  cent  the   price   of   wheat  in  Lucknow,  the 
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consumption  per  head  per  auDnm  in  Benares  was  2.11 
maunds  of  wheat  and  1.66  maands  of  rice,  and  in 
Lncknow  3.12  mannds  of  wheat  and  1.01  mannds  of 
rice.  In  the  years  19H-15  ^nd  19X5-16  on  the  other 
hand,  when  rice  was  selling  on  the  average  at  abont 
125  per  cent  the  pr'ce  of  wheat  in  Benares  and  122 
per  cent  the  price  of  wheat  in  Lacknow,  the  average 
coDsamption  per  head  was  in  Benares  1.84  mannds 
of  wheat  and  1.77  mannds  of  rice  and  in  Lacknow 
2.68  mannds  of  wheat  and  1.36  mannds  of  rice.  The 
Bombay  Presidency,  excluding  Bombay  city,  habitually 
imports  foodgrains  from  other  provinces.  In  the 
years  1909-11  when  rice  was  selling  at  aboat  102 
per  cent  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  Presidency,  the 
percentage  of  the  net  import  of  rice  to  the  net 
import  of  all  foodgrains  was  48  percent;  in  1911-14 
when  rice  was  selling  at  121  per  cent  the  price  of 
wheat,  rice  formed  only  24  per  cent  of  the  net  imports ; 
and  in  1914-16  when  rice  stood  at  110  per  cent 
the  price  of  wheat,  rice  formed  51  per  cent  of  the  net 
imports.  These  illustrations?  which  are  in  accordance 
with  ordinary  economic  laws,  have  only  been  given 
to  show  that  their  operation  is  clearly  '  evident  from 
statistics  and  that  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  normal  price 
relation  of  two  commodities  means  or  occasions 
generally  a  fall  or  rise  in  relative    consumption. 

I  have  taken  the  prices  of  the  United  Provinces  as 
an  illustration  in  the  accompanying  graphs  {see  diagram 
opposite  -p.  408).  This  province  produces  aad  consumes  the 
largest  quantity  of  foodgrains,  and  is  normally  self-support- 
ing ;  it  is  served  by  a  network  of  railways,  which  prevent 
local  peculiarities  from  having-  undne  iafluence,  and  the 
position  of  the  province  is  such  that  it  can  easily 
snpply  other  provinces  or  draw  on  them  in  case  of 
shortage.  Bice  and  ivheat  are  consumed  in  approxi- 
mately equal  quantities  by  the   popolation,  as,   although 
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the  area  nnder  wheat  is  generally  greater  than  the 
area  nnder  rice,  wheat  is  usually  exported  and  rice 
imported.  Pricea  have  been  taken  from  Prices  and 
Wages  for  the  years  1891-191t).  Prices  lor  1917 
and  1918  up  to  September  have  been  compiled  from 
the  retail  prices  in  the  fortnightly  publication  of 
wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  those  from  September 
onwards  from   the   Government   Gazette. 

The  prine  relations  of  rice,  wheat  and  gram  to  rice 
and  wheat  were  worked  oat  year  by  year.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  kharif  grains  jiiar,  bajra  and  maize  were  also 
examined.  Prices  of  the  kharif  grains  are  not  qnoted 
in  most  of  the  markets  tor  more  than  a  few  months 
of  the  year,  so  that  the  annual  average  prices  are 
not  correctly  speaking  averages  for  the  year  at  all. 
The  variation  of  their  relations  with  wheat  and  rice, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  these  prices, 
agrees  closely  enough  with  the  variation  of  relations  of 
gram  and  barley  to  show  that  the  general  trend  is  the 
same.  The  general  trend  of  these  relations  is  to  rise  in 
years  of  scarcity  such  "as  1896,  1897»  1900,  1906, 
1903,  1914,  and  to  fall  in  years  of  plenty  like  1893, 
1894,  1904,  and  1911.  This  result  has  been  shown 
in  a  simple  form  in  Graph  B  where  the  relation 
of  the  mean  price  of  gram  and  barley  as  compared 
with  the  mean  price  of  wheat  and  rice  is  shown, 
but  in  percentages  of  the  average  price  relatioB 
over  a  series  of  years  which  is  65.4  per  cent.  The 
arithmetical  mean  of  gram  and  barley  has  been  taken 
as  gram  and  barley  are  of  approximately  equal  im- 
portance in  the  food-consumption  of  the  people.  The 
curve  of  the  weighted  mean  relation  of  gram,  barley, 
juar,  bajra  and  maize  to  rice  and  wheat  has  also 
been  shown  by  the  broken  line  to  demonstrate  that  the 
relation  of  gram  and  barley  to  wheat  and  rice  represents  the 
general   relation  of  the   cheaper   grains   sufficier>tly  well 
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except  in  the  year  1908,  when  the  gram  and  barley 
relation  was  too  high  owing  to  the  phenomenally  low 
area   nnder  gram   in   India   in   1907-08. 

The  general  level  of  prices  of  food  grains  is 
shown  in  Graph  A.  The  pricea  are  roughly  weighted 
in  proportion  to  their  importance,  wheat  and  rice 
with  4  and  gram  and  barley  with  3.  The  cnrves 
have  also  been  shown  for  the  years  1917  and  1918 
by  fortnight  or  month.  The  average  price  level 
from  1891-1915  is  Bs.3.19  a  mannd  which  has  been 
taken  as  100. 

If  the  Graphs  A  and  B  be  compared,  the  closeness 
of  their  relation  is  apparent.  The  rise  and  fall 
agree  except  in  1894  and  1899,  when  the  price  re- 
lation cnrve  anticipated  the  large  rise  in  prices  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  1915  when  a  similar  fall 
in  1916  was  anticipated.  In  1906-7  the  price  rela- 
tion was  falling  while  prices  were  rising.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  there  was  a  general  rise  in 
price  of  food  grains  all  over  India  between  1904  and 
1908,  and  prices  have  never  since  fallen  to  their 
former  level.  A  general  rise  in  prices,  not  wholly  due 
to  scarcity,  would  not  affect  the  price  relations  of 
the  food  grains  so  that  this  fall  of  price  relations  in 
1906-1907  indicates  that  it  was  mainly  in  these  years 
that  the  general  rise  of  prices  took  place.  After  the 
scarcity  of  1900  the  price  level  of  food  grains  appears 
to  have  risen  somewhat.  When  the  price  relation 
stood  at  100  the  price  level  in  1892  stood  at  82, 
in  1895  at  82  and  in  1899  at  79,  averaging  81. 
When  the  price  relation  was  at  100  the  price  level 
in  1901  was  at  95,  and  in  1905  was  at  96.  When 
the  price  relation  in  1906-7  was  at  100  the  price 
level  stood  at  114  and  in  1907-8  at  123. 
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Up  to  the   end  of   1917  the  price  levels   wheo   the 
price  relation   was  at   100   were   as  below: — 
Year  or  month  Prioe  terel 

1908  US 

1909  las 

1918-14  IM 

1916  1S6 

Mudi  1917  1S6 

Deramber  1st  1917  187 

Average      lS4i 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a 
general  rise  in  the  prices  of  food  grains  between 
1899  and  1901  of  18  per  cent  and  in  1906  to  1907  of 
81  per  cent.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  latter 
table  is  that  in  .spite  of  the  war  there  was  do 
general  rise  in  the  level  of  prices  of  food  grains  in 
the  province  up  to  December,  1917.  Prices  in  1914 
and  1916  ruled  high,  but  that  was  owing  to  actual 
scarcity,  as  the  area  under  food  grains  in  the  pro- 
vince in  1913-14  was  about  4  million  acres  below 
average,  and  the  province,  normally  an  exporting  one, 
was  forced  to  make  a  net  import  from  other  pro- 
vinces of  over  800,000  tons  of  food  grains  in  1914-15. 

The  above  argument  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  price  relation  may  be  undergoing  a  process  of 
variation,  in  that  the  people  may  be  developing  a 
greater  preference  for  wheat  and  rice  as  compared 
with  gram  and  barley.  The  fact  that  the  price  re- 
lation was  lower  in  1904  than  in  1894  and  lower 
again  in  1911  appears  to  bear  out  this  point  of  view. 
This  lowering  in  the  price  relation  was  however 
accompanied  in  each  case  by  a  greater  surplus  of 
food  grains  as  shown  by  export.  The  exports  of 
wheat,  gram  and  barley  in  1904  exceeded  those  of 
1894  and  the  exports  of  1912  exceeded  those  of 
1904.      Secondly,   it   may  be  argaed   that  the   compara- 
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tive  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  rice  in  good 
years  may  be  due  to  the  export  demand.  It  may 
be  freely  admitted  that  the  export  demand  for  wheat 
will  tend  to  have  that  effect,  bat  the  effect  is  small 
as  there  was  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the  price  relation 
for  1900-01,  yet  the  export  of  wheat  in  1901  was 
small.  Lastly,  a  relatively  good  year  for  gram  and 
barley  and  bad  year  for  wheat  and  rice  and  vice 
versa  would  affect  the  relation.  This,  however,  will 
rarely  occur  to  an  appreciable  extent  and  the  curve 
based  on  the  kkarif  food  grains  shows  that  the  curve 
of  gram   and   barley   is   sufficiently   accurate. 

An  examination  of  the  variations  in  the  years  1917 
and  1918  reveals  much  the  same  features  as  in 
previous  years.  It  may  be  taken  generally  that  in 
a  given  year  there  are  two  seasons  of  plenty  caused 
by  the  advent  of  the  rabi  and  kkarif  harvests.  In 
both  1917  and  1918,  prices  and  price  relations 
dropped  in  April.  In  1918  there  was  no  drop 
in  August  owing  to  partial  failure  of  the  rains.  The 
curve  of  price  relations  in  1918  differs  little 
from  the  curve  in  1917,  until  about  July  15th. 
From  that  date  they  are  divergent.  The  general 
level  of  prices  in  the  first  half  of  1918  was  decidedly 
higher  than  in  1917.  I  have  shown  that,  when  the 
price  relation  was  at  100  from  1908  to  December 
1st,  1917,  the  price  level  stood  at  about  124.  In 
March,  1918,  the  price  level,  however,  was  at  148,  and 
on  September  let  the  price  level  was  at  167,*  which 
would  iadicste  a  real  rise  in  the  general  level  of 
food  grain  prices  by  March,  1918,  of  18  per  cent, 
and  by  September,  1918,  of  35  per  cent,  and  that 
.the  cultivator  is  obtaining  a  lift  in  the  general  level  of 
food  prices  similar  to  that  experienced  in  1906  and  1907. 
In   October  the  level   of  price  relation    stood   at  about 
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the  mean  between  the  averages  for  1908  and  1914, 
bat  prices  raled  actnally  37  per  cent  higher.  It  is 
impossible  to  foresee  whether  the  rise  in  the  latter 
months  will  be  maintained  or  whether  it  is  not  dae 
to  effects  of  temporary  specalation  or  the  demand 
for  food  grains  in  other  provinces,  the. cost  of  freight 
on  Burma  rice,  or  other  causes.  During  the  period 
.  considered  in  the  province,  however,  there  is  no  example 
of  the  food  grain  prices  falling  again  to  their  former 
level  after  a  general  lift  in  prices. 


APPENDIX 

MAXIMOM,   MINIMOM   AND   AVBBAGE  ANNUAL  PRICE- 
RELATIONS  TO  WHEAT   IN    PERCENTAGES  OF  WHEAT   PBICB8 
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MAXIMDU,    MINIMUM  AKD   AVERAGE  ANNUAL 

PBICE-BELATIONS  TO   HICE   IN   PERCENTAGES  OF 

BICE  FRIGEii 
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CURRENT    NOTES 


The  outstanding  event  since  the  appearance  of  onr 
last  number  baa  been  the  concluaion  of  the  Armistice 
with  Germany  (November  10th).  This  has  not  imme- 
diately modified  the  economic  situation  in  India, 
except  to  a  small  extent  by  releasing  many  finns 
hitherto  wholly  engaged  on  Government  contracts  for 
munitions  so  that  tbey  have  already  commenced 
booking  private  orders.  The  reversion  of  indnstries 
to  a  peace  footing  is  aaid  to  have  been  already 
accomplished  (January,  1919)  in  the  United  States. 
The  Government  there,  as  in  India,  still  retains 
close  control  over  shipping  and  railways.  The 
Second  Indian  War  Loan  closed  in  September  last 
with  a  subscription  of  over  51  crores.  Additional 
subscriptions  since  received  through  the  Poet 
Office  bring  the  total  up  to  over  64  crores.  This 
figure  is  excellent  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
hharif  harvest  was  a  failure  throughout  the  Deccan 
and  a  large  part  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Centra) 
India,  so  that  a  condition  of  scarcity  was  declared 
in  October  or  thereabouts  in  a  number  of  districts. 
A  famine  commissioner  has  just  been  appointed  for 
the  United  Provinces,  and  the  outlook  is  serious  also 
in  Bombay.  India,  therefore,  will  not  be  able  to 
export  surplus  foodstuffs  during  the  present  seasou 
until  the  next  rabi  harvest  which  has  been  greatly 
benefitted      from      rains      at     the     end     of      January. 
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Purchases  of  wheat  have  been  made  in  Aastralia  mainly 
for  use  of   the   armies  in  India   and  Mesopotamia. 


General  imports  having  been  on  a  fairly  high  value 
during  1918,  the  balance  of  trade  showed  some  signs 
of  turning  against  India  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
Government  of  India  undertook  to  sell  sterling  transfers 
to  the  amoant  of  one.million  pounds  per  week.  The 
rate  of  exchange  has  remained  at  la.  6d. ;  and  it  appears 
to  be  the  policy  of  Government  to  keep  it  at  this 
fignre  so  long  as  the  price  of  silver  remains  firm 
at  48  pence  or  more.  The  tendency  of  prices  in 
India  has  continued  upwards  except  in  the  case  of 
cotton  cloth,  the  market  for  which  collapsed  suddenly 
on  the  announcement  of  the  conclusion  of  Armistice 
with  Turkey  in  October  and  in  view  of  the  cotton 
cloth  control  scheme  and  the  imminence  of  placing 
of  standard  cloth  upon  the  market.  As  the  prices 
of  cotton  piece-goods  fell  by  thirty  or  forty  per  cent 
in  the  bazaars  throughout  the  country,  the  application 
of  the  Government  scheme  for  the  sale  of  standard 
cloth  was  suspended,  the  administrative  machinery 
being  kept  in  readiness  for  application  should  it  be 
necessary  owing  to  prices  rising  again.  This  contin- 
gency has  arisen  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  and  parts  of 
the  United  Provinces  at  the  end  of  January,'  1919, 
and  a  small  percentage  of  looms  is  now  being  put 
under  control  to  manufacture  standard  cloth. 


The  most  serious  economic  disaster  from  which  India 
has  suffered  for  many  years  was  the  great  epidemic  of 
influenza  which  began  its  second,  and  more  serious, 
visitation  in  Bombay  in  September  last  and  then  spread 
rapidly    almost    throughout   the    whole    of    India.      It 
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was  rugiDg  in  the  UDtted  Proviaces  and  the  Fniiiab 
during  November  and  then  spread  ont  to  the  North- 
West  Frontier  and  Afghanistan  and  over  the  Hinutl&yas 
into  Tibet.  The  mortality  was  nnprecedented  especiall; 
in  the  rural  districts,  some  villages  losing  from  50  to  80 
per  cent  of  their  inhabitants  whilst  others  suffered  mncli 
more  lightly.  The  disease  appeared  to  have  two  fonns, 
a  virulent  and  a  mild  Form,  and  a  very  high  percenhgf 
of  deaths  from  pneumonia  occurred  in  families  or  villages 
attacked  by  the  viralent  form.  It  may  be  estimated  that 
thronghont  India  eight  to  ten  million  persons  succninbed 
to  influenza  during  the  last  few  months  of  1918. 


The  first  Conference  called  by  the  Indian  Econoviic 
Association  was  held  in  Bombay  on  December  SOtb  soil 
31st,  and  January  Ist  last  and  it  was  an  nnqnslified 
success.  The  meetings  of  the  Conference  were  held  in  the 
Senate  Hall  of  the  University  of  Bombay  and  opened 
with  an  address  of  welcome  from  Professor  Percy  AnsK 
who  in  the  capacity  of  Honorary  Local  Secretary  had 
made  all  arrangements  for  the  Conference.  Professor 
Anstey  presided  over  all  meetings  of  the  Conference  for 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  which  were  held 
on  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  the  first  and  third  days 
and  on  the  morning  only  of  the  second  day.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day  a  very  important  business  meeting 
was  held  at  which  the  draft  constitution  of  the  Indian 
Economic  Association,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Professors  Gilbert  Slater  and  Coyajee,  was  submitted  f« 
discussion  and  adopted.  Another  business  meeting  vae 
held  the  next  day  at  which  the  following  were  appointed 
officers:  Chairman  of  the  Committee — Professor  P.  Anete;  i 
Honorary  Local  Secretary  for  Madras  Conference- 
Dr.  Gilbert  Slater;  Hon.  Treasurer— Prof.  H.  Stanley 
Jevons ;  Hon.  General  Secretary — Prof.  J.  C.  Coyajee. 
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REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS 

RELATING    TO    INDIA 


The  Poundationg  of  Indian  Economics.  By  RadhakaMAL 
MUKEBJEE,  M.A.,  Premcbftnd  Royebimil  Scholar,  Caloattft 
University,  ProfeBBor  of  Economies,  Krishnath  College, 
Berhampore,  Bengal ;  with  an  Introdnction  by  Profeeaor 
Patrick  Geddes.  London  and  Bombay :  Longmans, 
Green   &   Co.,     1916.      pp.  xxvi,  515.     Price  9g.  net. 

The  aathor  made  rather  an  unhappy  choice  of  title 
when  ■  he  called  hie  book  "  The  Foundations  of  Indian 
Kconomice ",  for  this  saggests  a  philotiopbical  analyBia  of 
the  economic  atraoture  of  India,  which  would  draw  upon 
sociology  and  economic  theory.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  chapters  contain  materia)  which  might  contribute 
towards  a  work  with  this  title — we  refer  to  chapters  anch  as 
those  on  "  The  Religious  Element  in  Crafts  and  Indnstries " 
and  "  The  Restoration  of  the  Village  ",  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  descriptive  and  ephemeral.  We  do  not  wish  to 
write  disparagingly  of  tbe  book  as  a  whole,  but  we  cannot 
he  enthaaiastic  aboat  it.  The  impression  given  ia  that  it 
represents  the  ambitione  work  of  a  young  man,  brought  to  a 
rather  hasty  conclasion.  If  the  author  had  worked  with  more 
judgment,  and  had  spent  another  six  months  in  carefully 
revising  many  of  the  chapters  so  as  to  make  the  book 
more  homogeneous,  it  might  have  become  a  work  of  real 
value.  As  it  is,  one  may  say  briefly  that  if  is  a  book 
which  may  be  read  with  much  profit  for  the  sake  of  its 
information  and  ideas;  but  that  the  reader  must  receive 
cautiously  the  author's  many  hastily-drawn  conclusions 
and  his  occasional  wild  assertions.  We  have  space  to  quote 
but  two  typical  examples  of  the  latter:  "Thus  the  modem 
phase  of  industrialism  in  the  West  is  tending  to  destroy 
the  very  roots  of  culture  and  originality,  and  is  thus 
defeating  its  own  ends"    (p.  337),  and   "India  will  not  adopt 
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Western  IndostriftliBm  in  its  modero  phase  vith  its  too  exelo- 
sive  adherence  to  the  principle  of  diviaion  of  labor,  its  deficient 
organization  towards  general  well-being."  The  second  qaotatioo 
is  followed  hy  five  pages  (pp.  448-52)  of  confident  Aseertions 
as  to  what  India  will  and  will  not  do.  We  have  nerer 
come  across  any  anthor  who  claimed  aach  omnisctent 
powers  of  prophesy.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  ot 
the  line  of  economic  development  which  the  nathor  fore- 
shedows  in  this  prophesy.  Had  he  stated  these  idebs  as  s 
program  of  reform  to  which  all  efforts  at  economic  develq>- 
ment  shoald  be  directed,  so  that  they  might  give,  onder 
the  conditions  he  ban  ^tortrayed,  the  reenlts  that  he 
prophesies,  they  would  hiive  commanded  much  respect  and 
attention.  As  it  stands,  this  section  is  a  grave  blemish  on 
the  book.  Further,  it  is  imposeible  bat  to  feel  that  the 
author  has  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  economic  and 
social  history  of  Western  Europe.  Had  he  studied  thai 
history  in  detail,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  making 
his  frequent  comparisons  with  western  conditions  which  now 
nsaally  miss  their  mark,  and  he  would  have  avoided  b&siog 
some  of  his  criticisms  of  the  western  economic  order  on 
the  one-sided  view  presented  by  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  socialist    writers  he  quotes. 

Having  said  so  much  to  warn  the  reader  to  be  on  his 
guard,  we  are  glad  to  add  that  there  in  much  in  the 
book  that  we  appreciate  and  value.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
an  Indian  economist  striking  out  a  new  direction  of 
thoaght  in  relation  to  the  industrial  development  of  India. 
We  agree  with  Professor  Mukerjee  that  the  serious  social 
evils  which  have  been  associated  with  the  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  West  should  be  avoided  in  India  b;  better 
organization  of  society;  but  it  will  need  a  great  education 
of  the  public  to  do  this  which  has  not  yet  b^nn.  If 
things  are  allowed  to  develop  ungnided,  social  conditions 
seem  to  us  likely  to  become  quite  as  bad  as  they  were  in 
Europe.  Professor  Mukerjee  remarks  on  the  growth  of 
individualism  and  deplores  the  squalid  sloma  in  Bombay  and 
Gslcntta.  Why,  then,  is  be  so  optimistic  that  India  will 
not  follow  the  western  lines  of  development  ?  It  Appears 
to  us  that  there  is  a  danger  that  most  of  the  had  fea- 
tures of  European  industrial  development  will  be  exhibited 
in  India  unless  a  great  campaign   of  propaganda  in    edaea- 
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tion  of  the  popalations  of  oar  cities  be  andertakeD.  The 
aotbor  believes  that  there  is  a  great  tature  for  the  cottage 
and  workshop  industries.  In  this  we  agree  with  him.  In 
•  the  early  stages  of  the'  indastrial  development  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  not  be  many  Indians  capable  of  indnstiial 
maoRgement  on  a  large  scale ;  but  there  are  many  young 
men  who  cnn  qoite  snceessfully  manage  small  establish- 
ments, and  having  gained  experience  and  capital  through  past 
suocessful  'work  on  a  small  scale,  many  of  them  will  gra- 
dually increase  the  size  of  their  establishments  until  they,  or 
-  their  sons,  own  large  mills  and  factories.  In  many  towns 
throughout  India  there  has  been  a  very  striking  growth 
of  small  floor  mills  and  oil  mills,  etc.,  driven  ,by  electricity 
or  oil  engines.  Starting  often  with  a  single  stone-mill, 
another  two  or  three  are  added  as  the  business  expands. 
We  think  the  author  has  done  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  big  field  lying  open  in  this  direction ;  and  we  think 
that  technical  education  should  be  mainly  directed  to 
development  of  amall-soale  power-driven    industries. 

The  book  as  a  whole  suffers  from  being  largely  oompil- 
ed  from  the  author's  previous  writings  such  as  his  thesis 
for  the  Premchand  Roychand  Research  Studentship  and 
articles  published  in  many  monthly  reviews  and  magazines. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  four  books,  the  first  dealing  with 
"  Social  Environment "  in  which  a  great  deal  of  useful 
material  is  mixed  with  obvious  platitudes.  The  second  book 
is  purely  descriptive,  the  successive  chapters  dealing  with 
different  cottage  and  village  industries — mainly,  however,  as 
they  occur  in  Bengal  and  parts  of  the  neighboring 
Provinces.  This  descriptive  portion  of  the  book  ocoupiee 
200  pages  and  is  full  of  very  useful  information  partly 
compiled  from  official  docaments,  but  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  result  of  the  author's  own  enquiries  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Bengal.  The  photographs  of  different  village 
industries  are  very  interesting  and  useful,  and  are  well 
taken  and  reproduced.  The  third  book  is  brief  and  is 
devoted  to  "Credit  and  Trade  Systems".  Here  the  chapters 
on  "  The  Organization  of  Rural  Credit "  and  "  The 
Organisation  of  Rural  Trade  and  Transport"  oootain  much 
useful  information.  The  fourth  book  deals  with  "The  Econ- 
omic Progress  of  India",  and  contains  the  only  aneatisfaotory 
part    of    the    volume.     We    eonld    find     here     6a    almost 
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every  page  eometbing  with  which  we  disagree,  or  which  ia 
antrne,  or  which  is  iaapplicable  at  the  present  day, 
although   it  may  have  heen   true   twenty  years  ago. - 

We  are  grateful  for  an  Introdnction  to  the  volame  by 
FrofeBsor  Patrick  GeddeB  in  which  be  has  given  ue  with 
singalar  olearneBs  the  difference  between  the  paleotechnie 
or  early  Industrial  age,  with  its  coofased  jamble  of  productive 
efforts  and  social  neglect,  and  the  neotechnic  induetrial 
order  in  which  the  greatest  advantage  ia  to  m  obtained 
from  the  triumphs  of  mechanical  invention  by  so  organi- 
Eing  the  whole  of  society  that  social  losses  are  eliminated 
and   benefits   well  distributed. 

H.  a.  Jetohb 

The  Governance  of  India,  being  a  commentary  on  the 
Gk)vemment  of  India  Acts  of  1915  and  1916,  with 
additional  chapters  on  Indian  Local  Government,  the 
Indian  Army,  Indian  Finance  and  the  Native  States 
of       India.  By     K.  T.  Shah,  B.Sc.  (Econ.,   London). 

Bombay  :  Ram  Chandra  Govind  &  Son.    1917.    Price  Bs.  3. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  books  on  the  Indian  Coosti- 
tation  or  Administration  shows  that  a  new  interest  is  now 
being  taken  by  Indian  scholars  iti  the  study  of  Indian 
constitutional  and  administrative  questions.  Such  a  study 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  enactment  of  the  Consolidation 
Statutes  of  1916  and  1916  which  oar  author  takes  as  his 
back-ground  npou  which  to  trace  the  outlines  of  Indian 
political  institutions. 

In  an  Introduction  of  2d  pages  the  author  desoribeH 
what  he  calls  "the  special  difficulties  of  an  Indian  writer" 
on  the  Indian  Coustttution.  If,  however,  he  bad  consulted 
certain  recent  publications,  many  of  his  so-called  "  difficulties " 
would  have  disappeared,  and  he  would  not  have  made  little 
of  "indigenous  writers"  us  only  miuistering  to  the  needs 
of  "the   undergraduate    world". 

The  body  of  the  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters 
corresponding,  more  or  less,  with  the  different  chapters  of 
the  Act.  The  author's  plan  is  to  take  a  few  sections  of 
the  Act  and  to  follow  them  up  with  long  commentaries. 
The  twelve  chapters  deal  respectively  with  the  Home 
Government,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Governor-General 
Council,  Local  Government,  the  Indian  Legtslatorea.  the  Public 
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Serviees  in  India,  Judicial  Admlniatration,  the  Church  in 
India.  Looal  Government  in  India,  the  Indian  Army,  the 
Native  Stat^  of  India,  and  miscellaneoaa  items.  There  are 
bIbo  two  appendixes,  one  dealing  with  Indian  Finance,  and 
the  other  containing  the  GoTernment  of  India  Amendment 
Act  of  1916.  We  think  that  it  would  have  been  better 
had  the  author  incorporated  his  notice  of  the  amendments 
with  his  discusflioD  of  the   original  Act. 

The  author  frankly  expresses  his  own  personal  opinions 
on  the  most  controversial  questions  of  the  day.  The  goal 
of  educated  India,  according  to  him,  is  "  that  the  real 
Government  of  India  should  be  io  India  responsible  to  the 
people  of  India "  (p.  16).  and  that  "  the  effective  powers  of 
no  authority  in  England,  however  constituted,  should  be 
increased  at  the  cost  of  the  authorities  in  India,  if  our 
ultimate  goal  is  self-government  in  India".  He  desires 
"  Parliament  to  abandon  altogether  the  principles  which 
have  BO  far  governed  the  Empire  of  India",  for  "  the 
myriad  problems  of  India  must  be  and  can  be  solved  only 
'by  the  Indians  in  India.  Strangers  to  Indian  life  and 
sentiment,  animated  with  the  nobler  motives  which  have 
governed  the  best  of  Englishmen,  may  be  efficient  rulers — 
may  even  be  good  rulers — so  long  as  the  functions  of  the 
State  are  no  more  than  those  of  a  policeman.  Change  the 
ideal  of  the  State,  and  no  one  people  could  govern  an- 
other, especially  those  utterly  dissimilar  in  their  habits  and 
sentiments  as  the  Indians  and  the  English ".  It  is  need- 
less to  quote  more  of  such  passages — they  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  author  writes  as  a  partisan  of  the  "  Home 
Rule"  school  of  Indian  politics  {cf.  pp.  174-6).  Though 
this  may  detract  from  its  value  as  a  scientific  study  of 
the  Indian  Constitution,  yet  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
.  freshness  of  the  author's  views,  and  the  forceful  manner  of 
their  presentation,  as,  for  example,  in  the  section  dealing 
with  Provincial  Autonomy   (pp.  112-9). 

When  the  author  brings  out  a  second  edition  of  his 
book,  we  hope  be  will  correct  his  statement  on  page  176 
that  the  Education  Department  of  the  Government  of  India 
deals  only  with  matters  educational,  for  in  fact  the  same  Depart- 
ment deals  also  with  mituicipalities,  local  boards,  public  health, 
and  matters  ecclesiastical,  which  the  author  places  under 
the    Home    Deputment    (p.  76).    Nevertheless    the     author's 
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oomments  are  in  geoeral  the  reealt  of  vide  stad;,  uid 
they  will  afford  interesting  and  iaatractive  reading  to  students 
of  current   Indian   politics. 

P.  MUKHEBJI 

Year  Book  of  the  Jheria  Mities  Board  of  Health  for 
1918.  JPnblished  at  the  ofBce  of  the  Jheiia  Mines 
Board  of  Health,  Dhanbad,  district  Manbhcm.  1918. 
pp.  146. 

Th^  Jheria  Miues  Board  of  Health  is  in  charge  of  the 
sanitation  of  the  largest  and  richest  coal-field  of  India  and 
the  efficiency  of  its  work  affects  not  merely  the  health  of 
a  hundred-thousand  workers  in  the  mines  but  also  the 
prosperity  of  the  coal  mintug  industry.  The  Board  is  to 
be  congratulated,  therefore,  upon  the  exceedingly  practical 
Year  Book  which  it  hae  issued  and  which  it  circulates  free 
to  all  mine-owners  in  the  Jheria  coal-field.  '  After  an  ex- 
planatory preface  the  volume  contains  a  reprint  of  the 
Mitiinft  Settlement  Act  of  1912  and  of  the  Rules  framed 
under  the  Act  which  give  the  Board  and  its  Sanity 
Officers  all  the  necessary  directions  and  iwwer.  Then  follow 
the  Notifications  issued  under  the  Act,  and  a  reprint  of 
the  Epidemic  Diseases  Act  of  1897.  and  the  temporary 
Regulations  and  Order  issued  thereunder.  Then  comes  the 
Board's  Annual  Roport  for  1916-17,  and  the  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Board,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  cauaee 
and  prevention  of  cholera,  the  notification  of  infectioas 
diseases,  the  habits  and  life-history  of  the  mosquito,  the 
diseases  conveyed  by  it,  and  the  precautions  which  should 
be  taken  to  combat  them.  We  next  find  reprints  of  a 
series  of  sanitary  placards  intended  to  be  posted  in  colliery 
premises.  Both  the  bulletine  and  the  placards  are  exceeding- 
ly clear  and  practical,  giving  minute  directions  for  the 
sanitary  precautions  necessary  to  preserve  health  in  an; 
city  or  industrial  community.  They  would  eerve  as  most 
useful  models  for  municipalities  to  use  or  adapt  to  local 
circumstances  throughout  India.  Fart  VII  of  the  volume 
contains  a  reprint  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Housing  of  Labor  in  the  Jheria  Goal  Field  and  the 
Government  Resolution  thereon.  Part  VIII  contains  in- 
formation on  most  varied  subjects  that  may  be  nsefnl 
to  the  managers  of  Jheria  mines;  and  the  volume  ends 
with  an   appendix  .of  forms   for  official  notifications. 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Economics.  By 
V.  G.  Rale,  M.  A.,  Fergosson  College,  Poona.  Second 
editioD.  Poona  :  AryabbosbaD  Press.  1916.  pp.  8.  vii, 
514,  V.     Price  B«.  6. 

Seldom,  if  erer,  has  a  book  on  Indian  economioa  met 
witb  so  ready  a  reception  from  the  pablio  as  has  been 
accorded  to  Professor  Eale's  text-book,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  a  second  edition  -was  called  tor  within  a  few 
months  after  pablioation  of  the  first  edition.  Undoubtedly  the 
public  demand  is  thoroughly  justified,  for  the  book  is  a  great 
advauce  over  everything  of  the  kind  relating  to  India  hitherto 
published.  Kot  only  does  it  cover  a  wide  field ;  it  is  distin- 
guished by  a  philosophical  spirit  and  an  impartial  and  balanced 
judgment,  such  as  have  unfortunately  been  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  previous  writiuga  of  almost  all  Indian  authors 
about   the  eoonomio  conditions  of  their  country. 

It  will  be  of  interest  briefly  to  review  the  subject  matter 
covered  by  the  book.  The  first  two  chapters  are  of  a  general 
character  and  discuss  the  peculiar  economic  conditions  of 
India  and  its  ancient  civilization,  the  nature  of  the  economic 
policy  of  the  State  and  the  importance  of  economic  studies 
in  defloiDg  it.  In  the  second  chapter  we  have  a  more 
specific  discussion  of  the  Indian  outlook — both  spiritual  and 
material.  The  character  of  the  civilization  in  India  is  briefly 
considered,  and  the  relation  of  religion  to  material  progress. 
This  leads  np  to  a  discussion  of  Indian  ideals  and  an  attempt 
at  a  reconciliation  of  the  esthetic  ideal  with  the  material 
outlook  of  progressive  western  nations.  We  begin  in  the  third 
chapter  the  concrete  disoassion  of  the  factors  of  production. 
The  charaeteristio  features  of  Indian  agriculture  are  discassed 
and  indicated  by  a  summary  of  agricultural  statistics.  It  is 
pointed  ont  that  the  mass  of  the  Indian  people  attribute  to  the 
soil  almost  exclusive  productive  capacity,  and  other  industries 
appear  to  them  more  or  less  parasitical.  This  was  the  view 
of  the  physiocrats  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  author 
regards  it  as  a  natural  opinion  in  a  social  economy  where 
agriculture  predominates.  The  fonrth  chapter  is  entitled 
"Human  EfTort"  and  deals  with  labor  as  a  factor  of 
production.  The  peculiar  oharaeteristics  of  labor  in  Indian 
agriculture  and  in  the  village  crafts  and  in  the  factories 
which  are  springing  up  in  indastrial  centres  are  dealt  with 
in  considerable  detail,  a  special  reference  being  made  to  the 
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shortage  of  labor-gnpply  for  indostrial  parpo8«  and  the 
great  wastage  of  labor  power  now  prevalent.  The  Baceeeding 
chapter  deals  with  "  The  Fart'  of  Capital ",  ite  ioTeBtmeDt 
in  improved  implementB,  the  hoarding  habit,  the  conditions 
of  saving,  and  the  mobilisation  of  capital  by  banks  and 
companies.  The  Utter  point  is  taken  np  more  folly  in  the 
sixth  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  organization  of  produc- 
tion both  industrial  and  agricaltaral.  In  the  next  chapter 
the  population  question  is  considered  from  variona  aspects, 
and  in  the  eighth  chapter  we  have  the  economic  revolotion 
traced  through  alt  its  stages,  due  to  the  growth  of  foreign 
trade  and  extension   of  railways. 

Subsequent  chapters  are  devoted  to  "Commercial  Policy" — 
i.e.,  whether  freedom  of  trade  or  protection  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  India,  to  "The  Carrency  System",  and  to  the 
discussion  of  the  "Foreign  Exchange",  including  Qold  Exchange 
Standard.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  indigenous  banking 
and  of  the  modern  growth  of  Exchange  Banks  and  Joint  Stock 
Banks :  and  the  co-operative  movement  is  then  described. 
The  later  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  economic  aspects  of  certain 
broad  social  questions.  We  have  first  of  all  an  admirable 
disouBsioa  of  the  relation  of  the  State  with  land-lords  and 
tenants  involving  a  summary  and  critical  examination  of  the 
various  Tenancy  Acts  of  the  different  Provinces.  Then,  in 
Chapter  XV  we  have  a  description  of  the  relations  of  labor  to 
the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  and  the  necessity  of  State 
regulation.  In  Chapter  XYI  is  a  description  of  Taxation 
which  touches  on  the  nature  of  land-taxation  and'  on  the 
Permanent  Settlement,  on  the  income  tax,  and  various  other 
questions.  The  last  chapter  begins  with  a  description  of  pri« 
levels  and  the  Quantity  Theory  of  Money,  and  passes  on  to 
the  description  of  the  effects  of  high  prices  and  of  speculation, 
and  to  a  description  of  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
relations    between    consumption   and  prosperity. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  remarkably  accurate,  consider- 
ing the  number  and  variety  of  the  subjects  it  deals  with. 
Further  inquiry  and  research  might,  we  think,  have  led 
the  author  to  presMit  some  important  facts  which  ore 
omitted,  and  to  arrive  at  different  conclusions  on  certain 
important  questions ;  bat  on  the  latter  he  has  faithfully 
reflected  the  prevailing  opinions,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
expected   that   he  could  persoaally    test    all    accepted    theories. 
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Wfl  may  briefly  examine  a  few  of  the  sabjeets  on  which 
he  tonohes,  as,  for  example,  the  extent  to  which  indigenous 
capital  is  invested  in  modern  indnstrial  coDoerns  (pp.  96-8). 
The  author  states  that  almost  the  whole  capital  of  the 
cotton  mills  has  been  raised  in  India;  that  the  tea  planta- 
tions are  most  of  them  joint  stock  oonoems  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  that  the  jate  industry  also  is 
"financed  by  European  capital";  and  that  "the  bulk  of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  coal  and  gold  mines  has  been 
imported."  If  this  had  been  written  twenty  years  ago  it 
would  have  given  a  fairly  correct  impression,  but  the  situ- 
ation has  changed  very  much  in  recent  years,  more  and 
more  Indian  capital  having  flowed  into  the  large-scale 
industries  originated  by  European  enterpcize,  whether  still 
controlled  by  it  or  not.  For  instance  the  oofFee  and  tea 
plantations  of  the  South,  and  the  smaller  tea  estates  of 
Darjeelicg  and  many  other  districts  have  been  increasingly 
bought  by  Indians,  besides  their  purchases  of  shares  in 
oompaoies,  so  that  probably  a  fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
capital  of  the  ibdustry  is  in  Indian  ownership.  The  jute 
mills  and  coal  and  gold  mines  were  practically  all,  except 
the  smallest,  started  with  British  capital,  but  a  steady  sale 
of  shares  has  very  largely  transferred'  the  ownership  to 
Indians.  Many  small  coal  mines  have  been  opened  by 
Indians,  and  it  may  be  estimated  that  in  privately  owned 
mines,  as  well  as  companies,  about  half  the  capital  now 
belongs  to  Indian  proprietors.  In  miscellaaeons  industries 
an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  capital  is  Indian.  In 
enterprises  originated  in  Bombay  capital  is  almost  wholly 
Indian  from  the  start;  but  in  Bengal  and  Upper  India 
the  European  firms  often  start  enterprises  with  the  inten- 
tion of  selling  out  a  large  part  of  their  share-holding 
to  the  public,  mainly  Indian  of  coarse,  as  soon  as  the 
payment  of  a  good  dividend  enables  a  handsome  price  to 
be  had  for  the   shares. 

Another  important  case  of  erroneous  information,  as  we 
believe  it  to  be,  occurs  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  the  land  tennre  system  (p.  401).  We  read: 
"  The  State  takes  a  certain  well-defined  share  of  the  rent 
received  by  the  landlord  from  his  tenants,  say  60  per  cent. 
Such  a  large  share  conld  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
State  proprietorship  of  land,   but   if  it  is  a  tax,  it  appears 
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to  be  eompanitiTely  too  baavy".  The  ftBtboc  vritoi: 
"u;  60  per  cent"  u  if  bo  ihooght  that  that  is  approzimaie- 
ly  the  true  average  figure;  but  we  thiak  that  a  hntt 
personal  mqniry  in  two  or  three  widely  separated  parts  ot 
the  oountry  woold  soon  have  oonvineed  bim  that  this  is  a 
gravely  inaecaratfl  statement.  He  appears  simply  to  hare 
repeated  a  percentage  which  has  been  enrrently  qooted  for 
more  than  a  generation.  Meanwhile  rents  have  been  rising 
far  more  rapidly  than  land  rsTenoe.  Professor  Slater 
quotes  for  Madras  a  case  in  which  he  foond  the  land  le- 
venoe  Bb.  6  per  acre  for  land  of  which  the  rrat  was 
Bs.  80  per  acre,  and  another  in  which  the  revenoe  was 
only  Bs.  1-8  per  acre  and  the  rent  Bs.  40  per  acre.  In 
the  Punjab  eanal  colonies  the  land  reTeone  demand,  for 
much  of  the  land,  is  only  one-tenth  to  ooe-eightb  of  the 
rent  obtained.  In  the  United  Provinces,  in  some  instances 
which  hare  eome  under  oar  own  notice,  there  was  oohi- 
derable  variation  in  the  ratio  of  revenue  to  rent,  the 
average  being  about  86  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  figure  in  a 
district  at  some  distance  from  a  railway  about  20  per  emt, 
the  highest  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  revenue  is  mneh  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  rent  in  lands  near  growing  towns 
under  an  old  settlement.  In  recent  settlementH  in  the 
United  Provinces  the  net  assets  have  been  taken  at  less 
than  the  actual  rentals,  and  owing  to  the  operation  oS 
the  Qovemment  of  India  rule  limiting  the  increase  of  total 
revenne  at  a  new  settlement  to  88}  per  cent,  except  with 
special  permission  for  exceptional  reasons  from  the  Oovero- 
ment  of  India,  the  settlement  officer  eould  not  take  as 
much, as  46  per  cent  of  the  net  assets,  which  was  the  stan- 
dard adopted  in  the  Oovemment  of  India  Beaolntion  of  190S. 
The  revenue  cannot  in  snofa  cases  be  more  than  from  88  to  40 
per  cent  of  actaal  oarrent  rentalB;  and  as  the  settlement  is 
for  thirty  years  and  prioes  are  rising  and  likely  to  oontinne 
doing  BO,  it  is  probable  that  26  years  hence  the  revenue  will 
be  on  the  average  bat  10  per  cent  of  the  rate  of  rent 
actually  collected.  The  fact  is  that  the  rayat's  standard  of 
living  determines  his  earnings,  and  competition  leads  to  so 
mneh  of  the  snrplns  (t.«.  economic  rent)  as  is  not  claimed 
by  Government  being  paid  to  somebody  as  landlord.  This 
is  to  a  great  extent  true  even  in  ryotwari  traota.  Another 
misleading    statement    is    to    be   foond    on   page  445   in  the 
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oompaiiBOO  of  the  ineideooe  of  taxation  ia  JjidtB  and  is 
tbfl  Doited  Eingdoia.  Ewe  the  per  oa^ta  inoome  is  taken 
at  Bs.8&  in  1918-14  although  on  page  158  it  is  estimated 
at  Bb.45  in  1916-16,  eqaivalmt  to  an  iooraaae  of  nearly 
80  per  eeot  in  two  years.  In  oar  opinion  Be.  46  u  a 
low  figure  tax  1916-16,  and  we  would  refuse  to  aeeept  any 
figure  lower  than  Be.  42  for  1918-14,  or  more  aceorately 
for  the  average  per  capita  inoome  of  the  tbrae-year  period 
1912-18  to  1914-16,  a  three  or  foor  years  average  being 
necessary  on  aeeonnt  of  the  great  variability  of  the  harveets. 
On  this  basis  the  national  inetHUfl  of  British  India  was 
1060  ororee,  and  the  taxation  96.8  crores  in  1918-14,  which 
is  approximately  9.1  per  eeot,  instead  of  the  figare  10.6  per 
eent  given  by  the  aathor.  The  simitu-  ratio  for  the 
United  EingdoM  for  the  same  ^ar  the  aathor  gives  as  II 
per  oent.  As  the  standard  of  living  and  thss  the  inten- 
sity of  wants  is  maeh  lower  in  India  than  in  England,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  9  or  10  per  oent  in  India 
repceeente  a  greater  sacrifice  than  11  per  eent  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  agree '  with  the  aaibor  that  it  depends  on 
efficiency  of   the  expenditora   of   the   pablic  revennes. 

We  think  it  neeesscvy  to  express  our  disagroement  with 
the  author  when  a  little  farther  on  (p.  447)  he  oonfnsea 
land  revenue  with  ineome-tax,  and  objaots  to  the  poor  rayat 
who  eultivatea  an  uneeonomic  holding  being  taxed  in  land 
revenae  at  the  same  rate  per  acre  as  if  hia  fields  were 
part  of  a  lai^er  holding  capable  c^  sai^rting*  him ;  be- 
oaaee  to  meet  his  total  expeoditute,  induding  the  land 
rerenoe,  he  most  find  awne  industrial  or  other  employment 
for  part  of  his  time.  The  rayat  may  even  have  to  borrow 
to  pay  his  land  revenue.  The  author  regards  this  as  "a 
serioQB  defect  of  a  general  property  tax,"  and  woald  prefer 
that  persons  earning  small  incomes  by  cultivation  be  totally 
exempted  from  land  revenue  as  they  are  from  inoome  tax. 
He  does  not  inquire  whether  this  would  be  reasonable,  nor 
what  the  effects  would  be.  It  is  not  neoessary  to  oonsider 
whether  land  revenne  is  a  rent  or  a  tax.  It  ia  reason- 
able under  present  conditions  to  call  it  a  land  tax,  as  the 
aathor  does.  But,  aa  a  land  tax  it  is  elearly  a  tax  on 
the  eeonomic  rent  of  land ;  in  other  words  it  is  not 
personal  like  inoome  tax,  bat  attaches  to  the  land,  just 
as   ft    eoetoms    doty    does    to    the    goods.      Hence    whoever 
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11868  the  Und  may  rea8onftbly  be  required  to  pay  the  tex. 
It  18  his  own  eoneero  if  he  ohooBea  to  do  his  enltivation 
on  so  snull  a  plot  of  land  that  he  cannot  live  on  the 
profits.  Since  so  many  persons  do  choose  to  oaltivate 
oneoonomic  holdings  rather  than  migrate  permanently  to 
cities,  the  only  result  of  abolishing  or  redaeing  the  land 
tax  on  small  holdings  woald  be  that  the  law  of  in- 
heritance requiring  equal  division  of  -  the  holding  could 
operate  still  further,  and  the  holdings  would  become  still 
smaller,   whilst   the   State   would   lose   its   revenue. 

We  give  these  criticisms,  not  with  a  wish  to  depreciate 
Professor  Kale's  work,  but  rather  because  we  hold  it  to  be 
of  the  highest  national  importance  that  a  book  which  will 
be  deservedly  widely  read,  and  is  likely  to  be  regarded  by 
all  educated  Indians  for  many  years  to  come  as  the  stan- 
dard book  OD  the  aconomios  of  their  country,  should  be 
scrppnlously  accurate  in  its  statements.  This  appears  to 
be  of  especial  importance  in  regard  to  the  type  of  subjects 
to  which  we  have  referred,  which  might  so  easily  become 
boming  political  qaestions.  If  political  parties  base  their 
policy  on  a  false  conception  of  facte,  it  will  indeed  go  ill 
with  self-government  in  India.  Professor  Kale  has,  indeed, 
provided  a  gigantic  task  for  the  whole  body  of  economists 
in  India  to  andertake.  He  has  presented  us  with  clear 
and  concise  statements  of  the  current  theories  and  accepted 
opinions  on  almost  every  qoestion  of  economic  interest. 
To  prove  his  statements  right  or  wrong,  to  assess  the 
exact  degree  of  truth  in  them,  and  to  find  oat  the  whole 
troth  regarding  the  various  sabjeets,  taken  chapter  l^ 
chapter,  and  section  by  section,  might,  well  be  the  task 
of  all  economists  in  India  for  the  next  ten  years  or  more. 
We  took  forward  with  pleasurable  aotioipatlon  to  successive 
editions  of  Professor  Kale's  work,  revised  from  time  to 
time  in  the  light  of  the  results  of  these  researches. 

H.  S.  Jevoks 
Town  Planning   Towcvrdt   City    Development.      A    Report  to 

the   Durbar  of    Indore,   by   Fatbioe   Oeddbb.       Fart  I. 

Indore :      Hotkar     State     Press.      1916.       pp.  xvii.  203, 

and   8  folded   plans. 
Daring  the  past  four   years  Professor  Qeddes   has  reported 
on   a  score   of   Indian   cities,   and    he   came    to   the   study  of 
Indore  with   a    ripe    and    aneqaalled    experience.      His    bold 
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ideas  Euid  the  freedom  with  whieh  he  eroBBes  swordB  with 
the  protagonists  of  the  imperialiat-mechanicai  age  wherever 
he  finds  them  have  led  hasty  observers  to  regard  hia  con- 
ceptions as  visionary  ideals  and  his  proposals  as  impractical. 
This  report  on  Indore  is  the  best  answer  to  sach  criticisms, 
"for  here  we  find  the  ideals  of  lite  intimately  interwoTen 
with  the  practical  suggestions  for  achieving  a  new  order  of 
life  in  which  these  ideals  may  be  realized  and  va  which 
economy  of  expeoditare  is  most  carefolly  stodied.  Some 
nine  or  ten  months  were  occupied  in  the  study  of  the 
city  and  in  writing  the  report  of  which  this  is  the  first 
of  the  two  volumes ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  report  exhibits  an  intimate  knowledge  detail  of  the 
existing  oity  rarely   attained  by  a  town-planner  himself. 

The  present  volume  coatains  42  chapters  grouped  in  12 
parts.  The  first  part  is  a  prelimioary  survey  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  City  of  Indore,  mainly  historical.  The 
second  part  deals  with  Fnblic  Health,  the  third  with  new 
indnstries  and  the  new  Industrial  Town.  Then  come  chapters 
devoted  to  Water  Supplies  and  Drainage,  followed  by  a  part 
relating  to  Suburban  extensions,  Housing  and  Sanitation. 
The  fifth  part  deals  with  the  designing  of  parks  and  gardens 
the  purification  and  bunding  of  the  river,  and  with  pro- 
posed educational  and  scientific  buildings. 

The  next  part  takes  up  the  improvement  of  the 
business  quarters  of  the  City — the  Corn  Market  and 
the  crowded  bazaars.  Other  parts  deal  with  school 
planning,  with  cleansing  and  drainage,  and  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  railway  station  and  its  relation  to  the  streetn 
of  the  neighborhood. 

This  summary  of  the  parts  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of 
the  very  widf*  range  of  the  subjects  which  are  treated  and 
whieh  are  enumerated  in  detail  in  the  twelve  pages  of  the 
Contents.  The  object  &nd  scope  of  the  Report  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  in  the  Professor's  own  words  as  written 
in  the  introdnetion  to  this  volume,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  quotations: — 

"A  City  Report  naturally  opens  with  a  Plan  of  the 
existing  City  as  its  frontispiece.  It  proposes  its  Improve- 
ments and  Extension,  with  detailed  plans  as  far  as  may  be. 
It  then  combines  these,  as  clearly  and  fully  as  scale,  etc., 
make  practicable,  upon  a  concluding  City  Plan, 
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"  The  first  PUd  shows  the  City  as  it  u;  tiie  Ii^owing  ooes 
as  locally  improving ;  aod  the  last  aa  improved  and  axtaaded. 

"  But  this  is  too  bare  and  crude  ao  indieatien  of  any 
Report  and  Plans;  and  a  fuller  statement  is  naeeasary; 
and  this  the  more  since  the  [printed]  plans  are  hot  a 
pale  redaotion  ol   the   large   and   fully   etrfored  originals. 

"  As  the  physician  mast  make  a  diagnoua  of  the 
patient's  case  before  prescribing  treatment,  so  vith  the 
planner  for  the  city.  He  looks  closely  into  the  city  as  it'  is, 
and  enquires  into  hov  it  has  grown,  and  suffered.  And  as 
the  physician  associates  the  patient  with  his  own  enre,  so 
most  the  planner  appeal  to  the  citizen,  Etenee  the  Zndore 
reader  should  go  round  and  look  at  the  Oity  tor  himsdf; 
and  with  its  Flan  for  partial  gnide,  he  may  check,  and 
amplify,  the  diagnosis;    and  perhaps  accelerate  the  treatment. 

"Aa  the  preliminary  Survey  and  Interpretation  proceeds, 
the  City  and  its  Quarters,  and  how  they  have  developed  and 
deteriorated,  grow  clear ;  and  the  making  of  Improvements, 
the  planning  of  Extensions,  will  be  eeen  as  no  mere  a^li- 
oation  of  a  standard  remedy  or  arbitrary  preecription.  For 
our  Improvements  are  primarily  those  of  argent  local  hygieiw, 
and  of  conservative  surgery;  and  our  Extensions  must  be 
on  these  linee  of  growth  on  which  the  City  pressee  <»*  whiidi 
its   Burronndinga   best   admit."     .     .     . 

"  Succeaeiul  treatment  must  be  general  and  oonstitutioiial 
for  though  every  disease  has  many  outcomes  to  be  relieved, 
health  is  a  Unity.  Hence  the  main  concept,  dwaya  befwe 
the  mind,  is  the  City  itself ;  the  City  Fast,  Fresmt  and 
Foaaible  and  thus  as  a  vast  and  complex  life,  the  tree  <rf 
which  we,  and  all  our  generation,  are  but  a  season's  leaves; 
yet  which  has  to  continue  its  growth,  and  to  bud  for 
next   season." 

Turning  now  to  examine  some  of  the  Chapters,  we  find 
under  the  title  "IndoFefrom  its  e&rly  beginnings",  maUer 
of  striking  interest  and  importance  to  all  students  of  his- 
tory and  economics,  who  ought  to  know  more  than  theiy 
generally  do  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the  cities,  and 
oE  the  phases  through  which  they  have  passed,  in  response 
to  the  geuersl  political  and  economic  changes  afEecting  the 
whole   country. 

FrcdesBor  Oeddes  soon  obtained  convincing  evidence  tiiat 
the   portbn  of  the   City    known    aa    Joni    Indwe    ia   indeed 
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Us  htfltorie  centre.  "Thu  is  in  itseli  a  minor  labyrintb, 
and  of  some  intrieaoy"  we  read,  "yet  it  soon  yielde  to  a 
atady  of  toim  and  plan  together.  First,  and  Btill  central, 
ire  hare  the  characteristie  type  of  Brahmin  '  Street  whieh 
is  BO  oommoD  throaghoat  India,  best  developed  in  the 
Sonth  as  the  Agraharam  Street.  Here,  as  wherever 
poeaible,  it  rnna  North  and  South,  with  its  present  temples 
at  one  end,  and  what  remains  of  its  Bathing  Ghats  at 
the  other.  A  street  rmiB  on  each  aide  parallel  to  this, 
a  little  distance  behind  its  hoBsee,  for  hnmbler  oaates  and 
seeolar  uses.  Here  in  faot  is  "the  Three  Streets  Flan" 
so  familiar  to  city  students  in  the  West,  surviving  plainly, 
lor  instaoee,  in  my  own  University  City  and  Eoelesiastiesl 
Capital  of  St.  Andrews,  or  again  of  the  eorrespon^bg 
Abbey  City  ot  the  old  Ganon-Qait,  the  WeBtminster  of 
Edinburgh :  in  short  ■  type  decipherable  in  many  cities, 
between  these  geographical  extremes  of  India  and  Scotland. 
!Fhe  old  main  street  now  bears  the  distinctive  name  of 
Sbanigalt,  from  the  Shaoi  Temple  at  its  head :  but  ita 
Saturnine  deity  seems  to  indicate  that  this  was  not  the 
original   Temple,   or  at   any  rate  not    the   main   one. " 

It  is  hardly  poasible  to  sammarise  the  historical  survey ; 
and  we  think  it  is  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant 
BomB  farther  extensive  quotatioQB. 

"Zxmkittg  now  at  this  whole  geographical  situation,  we 
see  bow  admirable  is  the  location  it  afforded  for  this 
peaceful  little  religions  centre.  For  a  cult  bo  fundamentally 
riverine  and  pastoral  as  Brabminism  no  better  situation 
eoDld  be  desired;  in  which  the  bathing  ritual  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  could  be  followed  at  their  best,  in  which  the 
.aeonomio  need  of  pastare  was  assured  by  permanent  rivers, 
and  with  these  protecting  the  little  religious  town,  which 
was  thus  in  isolation  from  the  great  stream  of  secular 
affairs,  and  yet  conveniently  near  the  great  road  between 
Bombay   and   Agra. 

"But  how  did  this  little  religions  centre  arise?  Presum- 
ably, besides  its  natural  advantages,  as  a  stage,  and  an 
attractive  resting-point,  npon  the  route  of  yogis  and  pilgrims 
between  the  holy  city  of  Ujjain  and  the  doubly  sacred 
river   Narbudda. 

"The  early  nnimportanee  of  Indore  in  secular  history — 
a  point  at  first   ot    perplexity    in    view  of  its  military  im- 
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portanoe  in  reeeat  centorios — is  thus  explained.  And  Uhmi^ 
political  greatnesa  and  material  wealth  have  been  wanting 
in  iti  earlier  ages,  it  is  much  to  find  the  origin  of  our 
city  as  a  centre  of  the  plain  living  and  high  thjnting 
of  holy  men   of  old. "... 

"Betoming  to  the  History  of  the  Town  we  have  etOl 
to  find  the  seat  of  ita  temporal  anthority.  Thia  remains 
obviona  in  the  vast  Falaea,  or  rather  rambling  growth  of 
mansiona,  of  the  old  Brahmin  family  of  Rao,  ZamiuduB 
of  ladore  since  the  Mohammedan  age,  and  donbtleaa  earlier, 
of  which  the  head  is  to  thia  day  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
his  neighborhood  as  the  '  Kaja  of  Jant  Indore  *.  Tbe 
wealth  and  inflnenoe  of  this  family  was  not  merely  applied 
to  domestic  nses;  for  io  the  enlightened  policy  of  one  or 
more  of  its  head,  we  owe  the  soborb  ,-of  ByaapIuJa  w 
the  west  and  also  the  Baoji  Baiar  on  the  east,  both 
established  for  new  immigrations  of  Brahmins  thas  attracted 
to  Jani  Indore,.  In  this  way  arose  the  present,  and  still 
compact.  Brahmin  town,  with  its  menials  forming  tbor 
Mohallas  at  varions  sites  around,  as  notably  at  Katkatpnn 
and  Enmawatpnra,  (also  probably  to  tbe  West  and  probably 
some  little  way  N.  W.  and  N.  £.  also). 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  the  olear-oat  stratification  of 
castes  which  the  social  Section  of  such  a  town  presents. 
Thus,  starting  from  tbe  central  street  of  Shanigali,  and 
proceeding  eastward,  we  leave  the  old  original  Brhmina,  we  pass 
throngh  the  Raoji  Basar  of  old  immigrant  Brahmina,  and 
thence  come  to  the  Bhat  Hohalla,  a  group  of  bardic  origiiig, 
claiming  to  be  Brahmins  of  later  date,  bnt  of  less  folly 
recognised  caste-rank.  A  little  fnrther  east  again,  we  have 
the  cnltivators  ia  Mali^iura,  and  east  of  these  again,  the 
vegetable   sellers   of   the   almost   rural   Murai   Mohalla. 

"Only  after  all  or  moat  of  thia  area  was  esaentiallj 
settled,  do  we  find  indications  of  the  coming  of  the  Mos- 
lems. The  positions,  of  their  Mosqoes  in  all  three  oaaee, 
(sonth-east,  south-west  and  north)  are  outside  the  old  town. 
As  already  mentioned,  tbe  original  temples  eeem  to  have 
been  destroyed,  as  old  stones  suggest,  and  as  the  domestic, 
not  monumental,  architeoturo  of  the  present  ones  indicates; 
hut  otherwise  the  town  has  substantially  kept  ( or  has  re- 
covered 7 )  its  old  character.  The  Mohammedan  Rule  was 
here  of  its  more  tolerant   variety,   even    the  stem   Aarangseb 
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moding  pracsnta  to  its  Zemindars,  which  are  still  family 
heirlooms.  Its  military  defences  however,  became  fairly 
considerable,  donbtless  as  the  Crescent  waned,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  latge  remaining  rampart  base,  the  black 
basalt  wall  running  straight  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  and  pushing  this  northward.  Aiter  this  time  would 
necessarily  arise  new  Ghats,  notably  surviving,  with  their 
inconapicnoos  Temples,  at  the  angle  where  the  Biver  turns 
north.    .  Since    the    Mohammedan     time    the    basalt 

Bampart  baa  been  largely  used  as  a  quarry  of  building 
materials,  and  thus  the  fall  tracing  of  its  coarse  cannot 
here  be  gone  into". 

There  are  many  more  pages  of  historical  matter,  but  we 
have  not  space  for  further  quotations.  In  the  chapters 
immediately  following,  the  most  notable  is  tiiat  devoted  to 
Poblio  Health.  The  author  has  muoh  to  criticise,  not  only 
in  the  existing  insanitary  slums  of  Indian  cities,  but  also 
in  the  well-meant  attempts  to  apply  the  European  sanitary 
systems  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  city  improvements  in 
India.  He  points  oat  how  the  advance  of  bacteriologioal 
knowledge  and  disooveries  of  disease-bearers  like  the  mos- 
qoitoes  and  the  flea  involve  a  totally  new  sanitary  practice. 
This  we  might  call  "  nataralistio"  (though  he  does  not  use 
the  term).  The  system  involves  the  study  of  the  plant 
and  animal  life  with  a  view  to  fitting  the  human  being 
into  a  life  cycle  (whereby  all  the  waste  products  of  human 
life  whioh  are  so  deleterious  are  disposed  of  by  keeping 
domestie  animals  and  by  the  natural  action  of  the  sun  and 
soil  bacteria.  Thus  plague  amongst  mill-workers  he  traces 
to  grain  and  orambs  of  food  scattered  by  the  workers  in 
the  mill  or  its  compound  and  in  their  shawls.  The  remedy 
is  to  have  the  floor  of  every  mill  corefalty  swept  up 
after  the  meal  time  and  for  the  workers  to  be  compelled, 
if  necessary,  "  (1)  to  set  up  a  pigeon-cote,  so  as  to  have 
any  remaining  crumbs  eaten  up  forthwith ;  and  (2)  to  keep 
eats,  which  would  at  night  soon  clear  out  any  linger- 
ing rats  altogether."  The  matter  is  further  developed  in 
Chapter  XII  where  a  simple  plan  of  sanitary  gardens  for 
aroiding  the  enormona  capital  outlay  needed  by  a  sewer 
system  is  worked  eat. 

The  most  importuit  parts  of  the  remaining  chapters  are 
tboM  whioh  deal  more  directly  with  the  Principles  of   Town 
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Planning  and  their  applioafcion  to  various  diBtrietB  of  Indore. 
Chapter  VI  is  of  especial  iaterest  ae  dealing  with  the  New 
Indnstrial  Town  at  Indore.  There  are  already  three  oottoi 
mills  and  s  brush  taetorj  and  flonr  mill  'Bitoated  at  the 
oorth-east  side  of  the  town.  Beyond  thie  there  is  a  wide 
stretch  of  flat  open  land.  All  this  has  been  planned  by 
Professor  (}eddes  as  a  large  industrial  aabarb  with  sites 
for  new  mills  and  factories.  A  plan  of  railway  sidings 
has  been  laid  down  in  such  a  manner  that  nearly  all  the 
propoeed  factory  sites  can  be  served  with  railway  sidings. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  area  reserved  for  factory  sites  is 
a  large  area  which  u  to  be  laid  ont  specially  for  work- 
men's dwellings  on  garden  oity  plan,  the  derails  of  whieb 
are  shown  in  a  large  plan.  This  scheme  for  the  indastrial 
extension  of  the  city  and  for  providing  decent  homes  for 
a  very  large  population  of  mill-workers  is  not  only  extreme- 
ly interesting,  bat  is  also  of  first-rate  importance  as 
an   example  of    what   may   be  done  in   other   Indian   cities. 

We  would  like  to  draw  attention,  if  space  permitted, 
to  the  proposed  re-planniog  and  control  of  the  com 
'  market,  to  the  discussion  of  education  and  the  location 
of  school  and  college  builditigs,  and  many  other  matters  of 
.  general  interest  in  this  comprehensive  volume.  We  trust 
that  the  Indore  State  will  have  had  a  sufficient  nnmber 
of  copies  printed  to  put  the  report  into  wide  circulation 
as  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  students  of  civic 
end  municipal  life  in  all  parts  of  India.  We  look  forward 
with    interest   to   the  appearance  of   the   second   volume. 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

lUport    of    the    Indian    Industrial    Commisgion,      1916-18. 

Calcutta:       Superintendent     of     Government      Printing, 

India.     1918.     Bvo.     pp.  xx,   856,  xviii.     Price  Be.l  or 

1<.  Hd. 

The   long    expected    Report   of   the   Industrial    CommissiMi 

is   a  comprehensive   document   dealing  with  the  causes  of  the 

industrial    backwardness  of   India,   a   review   of   its    industrial 

resources    in    raw    materials    and    power,    and    proposals    for 

measures   to    be   taken   by    Gtovernment   for    stimulating    and 

assisting   the  growth   of  industries   in   India.       First   we   find 

the   roral    conditions    of    India  and    the    changes  introduced 

by   railways    briefly    disoossed;     then   the    varioos    indnstiiBl 
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districts  and  eziatiiig  large-sosle  indastriea  eaoh  receive  two 
or  three  pagee  ol  disoossion  icbich  will  be  moBt  valuable  to 
ecoDomio  stodenta.  The  following  chapter  describes  the  raw 
materials  available—ragricnltQral  produce,  micerals-,  and  the 
products  of  forests  and  fisheriw.  We  next  find  discnssiona 
of  the  industrial  deficiencies  of  India  and  of  the  relation 
of  industries  to  agrieolture.  Chapter  VI  coDsiders  all  the 
varioua  aoorces  of  power  and  advocates  a  hjJrographio 
survey  being  undertaken  by  Government.  Chapter  VII 
treats,  perhaps  rather  too  briefly,  the  ahare  taken  by  Indiana 
hitherto  in  the  iodustrini  development  of  the  country ;  and 
the  following  chapter  relatea  the  indnstrial  policy  of  Oovem- 
ment  in  receot  years. 

The  foregoing  is  all  more  or  less  of  an  introductory 
character ;  bat  in  the  next  few  chapters  we  get  to  the 
details  of  the  relations  between  Govarnmeot  and  indoatrial 
progress.  In  Chapters  IX  and  X  we  have  discussion  of  the 
existing  organization  of  scientific  and  technical  services 
and  provisioD  for  research  work,  and  for  iadustrial  and 
technical  education.  The  system  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial intelligence  is  then  criticized  and  some  proposals  are 
made ;  and  then  we  come  to  the  Government  purchase  of 
stores.  The  advantage  of  centralising  the  purchase  of  . 
stores  in  India  is  fully  recognized  and  it  is  saggested  that 
a  general  purchasing  department  under  a  Controller  General 
of  Stores  with  hia  head-quarters  at  Calcutta  be  established. 
It  is  proposed  that  all  indents  for  stores  required  by  pro- 
vincial officers  ehonld  come  through  the  local  Director  of 
Buppliea,  who  would  firat  examine  the  indents,  and  arrange 
tor  local  purchase  and  iospection  where  this  is  possible. 
At  present  the  inspection  of  stores  at  the  India  OE&cq  is 
a  great  convenience  to  the  Public  Works  Department  in 
ladia  and  is  an  indaeemeut  to  the  purohasiug  of  stores 
abroad.  There  is  no  reason  why  efficient  inspection  by 
experts  of  purohases  made  in  India  should  not  be  organized 
as   recommended  by  the   Commission. 

We  have  next  a  short  chapter  on  land  acquiaition,  and  a 
neefol  proposal  that  under  certain  circamstances  Government 
should  compalsorily  acquire  land  on  behalf  of  an  iadustrial 
concern.  Chapter  XIV  on  the  technical  assistance  to 
indosttiea  by  Government  is  of  exceptional  interest.  Here 
we  find  a  division  of  industries  into :  (1)   cottage  indastries, 
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(2)  amall  orgaoued  iadoBtrias,  (8)  large  orguused  mdaateiM. 
Cottage  iadostriea  oan  be  sacoesifally  aasistod  by  nnall 
travelling  demonstratioD  Bchoola  which  go  aboat  bom  villa^ 
to  village  where  the  ioduatries  fioarish  bringing  to  the  notioe 
of  weavers,  metal  workers,  and  the  like,  improvementa  in 
looms  and  patterns,  or  in  tools.  The  aoooesa  of  the 
Japanese  in  organizing  the  marketing  of  products  of  oottage 
indnstries  ia  noted.  The  large  orgsniied  indaatriea  are 
initiated  only  by  big  capitalists  who  employ  tti«r  own 
technical  experts,  and  Government  assistance  ia  required 
only  in  aapplying  the  preliminary  information  neeessaiy  to 
decide  the  location  of  the  wiurks,  Booroaa  of  raw  materiab, 
and  BO  forth.  The  indastrial  fntnre  of  the  eoantry  will 
depend,  however,  more  upon  the  soccesdnl  establish- 
ment of  Dumerons  small  indastiial  ondwtakings  whieh  re- 
quire the  managing  capacity  of  yoang  Indians  with  tnly 
a  few  years'  experience.  It  aoccesafnlly  managed,  many  at 
these  will  altimately  grow  into  large  undertakings;  and  we 
are  glad  that  the  Oommission  has  recognized  that  it  ia 
especially  these  undertakings,  as  well  as  the  cottage  industries, 
which  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  provineial  government 
through  the  provincial  Director  of  Industries  whom  they 
propose   ahall  have  an   adequate   tecbDioal   staff. 

In  Chapter  XV  we  have  observations  on  many  subjects,  eoefa 
aa  the  prevention  of  adulteration,  prospecting  and  mining  rules, 
electrical  regulations,  patents,  and  the  registration  of  trade 
marks  and  the  partnerships.  The  next  Chapter  dealing  with 
the  welfare  of  the  factory  labor,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  Commission  has  recommended  that 
close  attention  is  needed  to  effect  a  rise  in  the  standard  oi 
comfort  and  an  improvement  of  public  health  in  the  industrial 
centres,  and  that  these  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  ^noation, 
improved  housing  and  a  general  policy  of  betterment.  Beaides 
improved  housing,  and  sanitation,  they  recommend  attention  to 
facilities  tor  healthy  amnsementa,  shorter  hours  of  work  and 
the  promotion  of  co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of 
articles  to  factory  operatives.  The  oonditions  of  Bombay  ore 
so  exceptional  that  several  pages  are  devoted  to  propose 
special  measures  for  the  industrial  classes  of  this  city. 

The  next  two  Chapteia  deal  with  cottage  industries  and 
then  we  have  a  rather  too  brief  consideration  of  railway 
(md   water  transport   in   its   relation  to  industries.      Tine  next 
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mbjeot  Is  indaatirul  finanee,  wherein  the  sources  of  eapital 
for  indofitnal  enterprises  are  reviewed  and  the  nature  of  the 
fiDwcial  asustanca  to  be  girea  by  GoTemment  is  ooDsidared, 
Ja  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Tata  Indaatrial  Bank  was 
started  without  GoTsromeot  assistance,  the  Gommissioa  ia  of 
opinion  that  iodastrial  banks  are  needed  that  will  work  with  the 
help  of  the  Qovemment  indostrial  exiwrts  whose  appoiatinent 
is  proposed.  Such  banks  would  be  financially  sound.  Zo  the 
meantime  it  is  proposed  that  a  Government  guarantee  be 
given  to  loans  made  by  the  existing  banks.  Finally,  the 
prinoipal  reeommendations  of  the  Commission  are  gathered  into 
two  chapters  on  the  provincial  departments  of  industries- and 
a  proposed  Imperial  Department  of  Industries.  In  each  pro^ 
vinee  they  would  have  a  Director  of  Indastries  assistwl  by 
a  Board  of  Industries ;  and  in  the  larger  provinces  there 
would  be  a  Deputy  Director  and  a  staff  of  indostrial  engineers, 
chemists  and  other  specialists  and  teachers.  To  ensure  that 
the  Departments  of  Industries,  Agriculture,  and  Co-operative 
Credit  work  in  harmony  it  is  proposed  that  they  shoald  be 
under  the  same  member  of  the  Frovineial  Executive  Conncil. 
The  Imperial  Department  of  Industnes  is  needed  for  the 
direction  and  co-ordination  of  the  general  industrial  policy  of 
the  country.  Many  existing  Departments  of  the  Government 
of  India  would  be  transferred  to  this  new  industrial  depwt- 
ment,  classified  as   follows: — 

Gboup  I. — Geolo^  and  Minerals.     Salt.     Explosives  and 
petroleum.       The     Chemical     Service    and 
chemical    research.      Governmeut    factories 
for   research   or  demonstration. 
Group  II. — Stationery  and    Printing.      Commeroial   and 
industrial  intelligence.     Stores.     Factories 
Act.     The  genural  encouragement  of  indus- 
tries.   Technical  and  industrial  education. 
Grottf  III. — Inventions    and    Designs.        Steam    boilers 
Acts.       Electricity.       Ordnance     Factories, 
Inspection  of  ordnance  manufactures. 
It     is     proposed     to     establish     an     Imperial      Industrial 
Service   which   will   be   reernited   from   specially    trained    men 
in   India  and   with  experts  from   abroad.        Tlie   members   of 
the   Imperial    Service    will   be   lent   to   the    Provincial   Indus* 
trial  Departments   in   accordance    with   their   requirements   u 
is  done  with  the  edtioatiotwl.  agricultural  and  o^er  wrvioes. 
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The  eoBt  of  the  scheme  is  votked  ont  in  soma  detul  on 
a  pre-war  baais  and  the  reenrriDg  coat  of  the  proposab  is 
estimated  at  Bb.  86,00,000,  whilst  the  total  eapital  expeaodi- 
tare  extended  over  aeren  years  is  pat  at  Rs.  2,16,00,000. 
This  inolndes  provision  of  all  the  necessary  pioneer  and 
demonstration  factories  besides  bydrographie  and  other  sorveys 
and  the  boilding  of  technologieal  institntes,  industrial  sehods 
and  engineering  colleges. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  have  evidently 
been  considered  with  very  great  care  and  with  a  real 
ooderBtanding  of  the  indnstrial  conditions  of  the  oomtry. 
We  have  no  qoarrel  with  the  idea  of  an  Imperial  Indastrial 
Service,  because,  althongh  we  believe  in  the  greatest  freedom 
of  local  initiative  being  allowed  to  the  provinoee,  it  is 
obvioQB  that  highly  speeialiEed  experts,  who  most  be  paid 
high  salaries  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  ose,  wonid  be  an 
impossible  luxnry  for  most  of  the  provinces  by  themselves. 
Their  advice  would  be  needed  only  for  a  month  or  two  in 
each  year,  the'  meu  of  more  generalized  training  and  special 
bnsiness  experience  beiog  employed  permanently  in  each 
provioce  to  do  the  actnal  work  of  promoting  and  assisting 
industrial  andertakinga.  The  danger  of  centralization  most 
certainly  be  avoided ;  and  for  this  purpcne  the  Imperial 
Department  conld  only  have  the  daty  of  advising  the  Local 
Governments  and  assiating  with  information,  not  of  eon- 
trolling   their   indnatrial   activities. 

The  Report  of  the  Gommiasion  is  followed  by  a  Note 
from  the  pen  of  the  Hon'ble  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya 
giviog  reasona  for  differing  from  the'  other  members  of  the 
Commission  as  regards  several  of  their  conclnaiona  and 
recommendations.  He  commenoes  with  a  hiatorical  aecoont  of 
Indian  industries  noting  the  effect  of  the  early  development 
of  the  foreign  trade  with  European  conntries  and  of  the 
English  industrial  revolution.  He  traces  the  effects  of  the 
growth  of  railways  and  coaaiders  the  (Government  indas- 
trial policy  in  recent  yeara.  After  dealing  at  leng:th 
with  the  question  of  indnstrial  edncation  he  takea  np 
banking  and  finally  the  organization  of  the  propoaed  scientific 
and  technical  services.  He  ealla  special  attention  to  a  note 
submitted  by  Mr.  Pnran  Singh  of  the  Dehra  Dun  Forest 
Research  Institute  which  riuses  a  very  important  qoestion. 
The    Commission    are    in    favor    of    scientific   research    work 
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which  has  an  indnelirial  objective  beiog  carried  oat  by 
offlcers  under  thn  adminietrative  control  of  the  Governinent, 
saoh  control  being  centralized  in  the  administrative  head 
of  the  Department.  There  is,  we  feel,  a  great  danger  in 
going  too  far  in  tbie  direction,  because  its  efficiency 
would  depend  entirely  apon  the  wisdom  of  the  administra- 
tive head.  Entire  lack  of  direction  and  control  nndoabtedly 
leads  to  much  duplication  of  work  and  dissipation  of 
energy ;  bat  too  close  a  control  might  kill  the  true  spirit  of 
soieotifio  enqairy  and  would  be  particularly  gtiUing  and 
disconraging  to  a  man  of  originality,  who  might  be 
frequently  prevented  from  following  ap  new  lines  of  work 
which  be  considered  promising.  The  only  solution  ne  can 
offer  is  that  there  should  be  some  men  workiog  under  control, 
and  others  working  with  a  great  amonat  of  freedom  in 
scientific  institutes  connected  with  universities  or  actually 
in  resenrch  rooms  of  scientific  departments  of  the  University. 
Promotion  to  posts  enjoying  such  freedom  would  be  given  as  the 
result  of  approved  ability  and  originality.  We  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  linking  up  the 
research  work  on  the  one  hand  with  the  universities  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  the  centres  of  indubtries ;  and  transfers 
of  officers  between  special  centres  so  that  each  should  have 
both  industrial  and  university  experience  should  be  the  rule. 

We  hope  that  the  labors  of  this  Commission  will  be&i 
greater  fruits  than  those  of  many  previous  Commissions. 
Our  own  theory  is  that  every  Commission  of  enquiry  should 
be  requited  to  carry  out  the  measures  of  reform  which  it 
proposes.  This  would  ensure  its  proposals  being  practicable, 
and  it  would  also  ensure  something  practical  being  done 
to  realisie  the  objects  for  which  the  Commission  was  appoin- 
ted, making  full  use  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
Commission  for .  making  its  report.  The  present  is  the 
time  for  action,  whilst  India  is  still  to  a  great  extent 
protected  from  foreign  competition  by  the  effects  of  the  War. 

H.  S.  Jbvokb 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  India  held  at 
Poona  on  the  10th  December,  1917,  with  Appendices. 
Calcutta :  Superintendent  OoTemment  Printing.  1918 
pp.  186.     Price  As.  18   or   U.   Zd. 

Among  the  many  subjects  that  came  up  for  discussion 
before  the  Board  not   a   few   ware  on   matters  of    eeonomie 
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orgaOiutioQ  *hiofa  we  ato  glad  to  notice  in  this  riiort 
review.  The  qaeetioTi  of  the  rise  and  dietribation  of 
land-holdiDgfi  iind  their  oonsolidation  into  eoonomie  hold- 
ings ezoited  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  the  Hon'ble 
Hr.  Keatinge,  Director  of  Agriealtare,  Bombay,  Professor  K. 
Stanley  Jevoni  of  Allahabad,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Parshotam  Du 
Thakardas,  Hon'ble  Mr.  Godbole,  and  Doctor  Harold  Mann  and 
others  took  part  in  the  discossion.  As  a  result  the  Board 
resolTsd  that  Provinoial  Qoveraments  be  recommended  to  make 
a  close  ioTestigation  of  the  qaeetion  in  oonsaltation  mth 
the  registrars  of  oo-operative  societies  with  a  view  to  taking 
iDoh  legisIatiTe  aetioo  as  may  be  necesBary.  The  qneetiui 
of  the  Talae  of  phosphatic  mannres  and  the  m&nafaetnre 
of  BOperpfaoBphatea  t>n  a  large  scale  in  India  seems  to  hb 
to  be  of  vital  importance  and  we  are  glad  that  the  Board's 
attention  has  been  directed  to  it.  The  importance  of 
elementary  agriooltaral  edaoation  cannot  be  overrated  for  a 
flountry  like  India,  and  the  Board's  diseassion  of  the 
report  of  the  Simla  Conference  embodying  a  tentativs 
Hheme  for  the  establishment  of  rural  schools  on  the  model  of 
the  Loni  school,  near  Poena,  is  full  of  interest.  The 
Board  revises  the  valoe  of  rural  edncation,  bnt  recommends 
that  the  edaoation  Department  shonld  be  responsible  and  seek 
the  eo-operation  of  the  Agricoltaral  Department  in  the  matter. 
The  view  waa  emphasiied  that  research  and  demonstratioDB 
are  the  real  work  of  the  Agricoltaral  Department.  Another 
interesting  item  of  the  discnssions  was  the  review  of  the 
present  position  and  prospects  of  the  pagarcane  industry  in 
the  rarioos  provinces  of  India,  both  from  the  agricaltnr«l 
and  mannfaotaring  stAndpoints.  It  was  eoggested  that  a 
Bureau  of  Information  be  formed  for  pushing  and  improv- 
ing this   indnstry. 

We  find  a  good  deal  that  is  stimalating  in  these 
proeesdiagB  and  we  have  no  doaht  students  of  agricultural 
economics  will  find  therein  suggestions  for  farther  inquiries, 
and  much  sabstanoe  for  reflection.  The  Board  was  lucky 
in  securing  as  its  chairman  His  Exeellency  Lord  WiUingdon, 
Govetnoc  of  Bombay,  whose  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
agrioultore  and  personal  enterprise  in  farming  in  this 
eouotry  are  well  known. 
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Balance  of  the  Gold  Btahdabd  Rbsbrvb  in  Indu  and  in 
England  on  the  Last  day  of  bach  month 


Hddiith.  tollowing 
form 

Slst 
May 
1918 

SOtb 
June 
1918 

81si 
July 
1918 

1.     Gold  in  India 

S.    OMh  placed  by  Sec.  ol 
State  at  short   Dotioe 

8.     British    and    Colonial 
sacuiities    (value    as 
on  8lBt  March  1916) 

4.     SflOnrities    sinoe    pur- 
chased (at  ooet  price) 

6,000,011 
94,920,158 

8,611,«48 

£ 
6,000,075 
21,778,068 

6,918,687 

£ 

Nil 
6,000,008 

19,818,604 
8,918,(96 

Total     ... 

84.561,707 

84,691,820- 

84,787,047 

Bauuices  held  in  gash  in  the  Qovernhent  Civil  Treasubieb 

and  at  credit  of  government  in  the  presidency  banks  and 

theib  bbancheb— Bank  Rates — Exchange— Silver,  Etc. 


1916 

1917 
1916 


Bank  Bates. 

Bank  of   Beogal 

Do.        Bombay 

Do.        Uadras  \  ... 

Do.        England 
Exchanga  Bales, 

On  Demand 

Telegraphic  Transfers    ... 

8  Months' 

6  Months' 
Goremmant  Paper  (3i  p.c.) 
Bar  Silver  in  London 


ftlst  May         80th  June         Slst  Jnly 


14,46,8S,000 
82,48.70,000 
19,96,98,000 

Bist 
May  1918 
per  cent 


1   e-j 

1     Bg 
1     6' 


64-4  to  64-f 


18,22,74,000 
89,56,98,000 
28,21,87,000 

"sOth 
June  1918 
per  cent 


1     6f 

64-6  to  64-12 

iBid 


20,41,51,000 
86,96,25,000 
16,20,54,000 


July  191 H 
per  cent 


1    oii 


67-8  to  67-12 
48  "rf 
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Abbtb&ots  of  the  Accounts  of  tob  dkpabthbnt  of  Issue 
OP  Paper  Corbbnct,  1918 


— 

8l8t  Hay 
1818 

80th  June 
1918 

81sl  Jol)- 
1918 

Be. 

He. 

Be. 

Total  amount  of  notes 
in  oiwulation ' 

I,!1,62;92,8S1 

1,14,78;68,7'>9 

1,21,40:8%033 

Deduct' 

Nit 

Nil 

Mi 

BE3EBVE 

Coin  and  Bullion    ... 

Inltidia:- 

Bilyet  coin 

6.14,88,660 

6,66:64,696 

8,02:88.780 

Oold  coin  and  Bullion 

19,12:08,906 

21,08;61,646 

20,20:81,(77 

Silver  Bullion  under 
coinage 

76;8e,6U 

2,78:08,731 

10,89:97,961 

Jn  fngiosil ;  — 

Gold  coin  and  bullion 

44:92,770 

44:92,770 

12:86,8M 

Seeuritiea     (at    pur- 
chase price)  :— 

Held  in  India 

9,99:99,946 

9,99:99,946 

9,99:99.911 

Held  in  England    ... 

64,16:80,622 

68,89:60,062 

72,66:84,571 

Total  Heeerve 

1,11,64:28,881 

1.14,82:91,759 

l,2l,40;8a,0» 

Deduct' 

1:86,600 

4:28,00« 

mi 

Net  Total  Reserre  ... 

1,11,62:92,881 

1,14.78:68.769 

1,21,40:88,01B 

1     Figares  lo  the  left  at  the  semi-oalon  indlmte  the  nambei  ot  lakhs. 

3     Deduot— irithdrAwn  from  oiraalfttian  b;  Foreign  eiralog,  vid  in  ooarsa  of   ramifr 

(ajioe  to  oiteles  ot  Issue. 
$    Dednet— Amoont  dae  on  Bills  duvQ  by  OIM  flltde  on  sootb 
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OF 

FOREIGN    JOURNALS 


ECONOMIC  JOURNAL 

(Quarterly  Joanial  of  the  Ho;al   Economic  Society.     Loodon: 

Maomiltsn  and   Co.,   Ltd.) 

MARCH,  1918 
I.  ARTICLES— 

Equal  Pay  for  Equal   Work,   by   Milucent   Garrett 

Fawoett. 
The  Wool  rode  in   War  Time,   by    Dorothy    Zimmebn. 
Income   Tax    on   Wages,    by    Quarterly    Assessm&tt,  by 

G.  R.  CabTEE  and    H.    W.    HOUGHTOS. 
Currency    and   Gold :    Now    and    After    the    War,     b; 

0.  T.  Palk. 
The   Bank   Restriction  of  1797,   by   R.   G.    Hawtrby. 

U.  NOT^S- 

Reports  on  National   Expenditure — Absolute    rice   and 
Index  Numbers  of  Price. 
Book-Reviewe : — War    Pittance,  by   J,    8.    Nicholson.     Value 

of  Money,  by  B.   M.  Andbrbon. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

(Published  monthly  from  October  to  July  by  the  University 
of  Chicago,   U.  S.  A.) 

DECEMBER,  1917 

The  Making  of  Bates  for  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance, 

by  E.  H.  Downey. 
Social  Value  and  the  Theory  of  Honey,  ty  Walter  Stewart. 
The  Surplus  in  Commercial  Banking,  by  HaroU)  G.  Moulton. 
Extent  of  rofit-Shariitg   in  the  United    States;    Its   Bearing 

on  Industrial   Unrest,    by  BOBIB  EMTHET. 
Interstate     Migration     of    Negro     Population,    by    Wm.    0. 

BoBooas. 
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NOTES — Loans  and    Securities  Prices — Control    of  hora^n 

Exchange— GrotDth  of  Fedral  Reserve   System. 
Book-Review : — Ely's   Cojiservation  and  Economic    Theory. 

JANUARY,  1918 

Economics   and   Modem    Psychology.    I,   by  J.   M.    CE.ABS. 

The  Price  System  and  Social  Policy,  by  WALTON  H.   HahiLTOM. 

The  Functions  and  Problems  of  Economic  Theory,  b\ 
C.  E.  Aybbs. 

NOTES — Government  Control  of  Railroadt — Earnings  of 
Federal  Reserve  Banks — Discount  Rates^Beserve  Bran- 
ches. 

Book-Review : — Outlines  of  Agricultural  Economics,  by 
K.  0.  NOOBSE. 

FEBRUARY,  1918 

Export  Trade  Problems  and  an  American  Foreign  Trade 
Policy,    by    Wiltjam    Notz. 

The  War's  Ejects  on  English  Trade  Unions,  bj 
Ordway  Tead. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

BY    THE    CHAIRMAN 

PROFESSOR  PERCY  ANSTEY 

pbincipal^  stdehhau  colleqe  of  coumebgb,  bombay 

Gentlemen, 

Permit  me  to  welcoms  yon  very  cordially  to  Bombay. 

The  fanctions  of  onr  Conference  are  twofold.  In 
the  first  i^ace  we  have  met  in  order  to  listen  to  a 
namber  of  papwa  that  deal  with  different  aspects  of 
ecoDomie  inquiry  and  to  take  part  in  the  snbseqaent 
disenssioiifl.  In  the  seeond  place  we  have  to  set 
aside  at  least  one  afternoon  in  order  definitely  to  settle 
the  eoQstitntioD  of  the  Indian  Economic  Association. 
That  foody,  as  you  are  aware,  is  barely  one  year  old, 
and  has  so  far  existed  in  a  somewhat  inchoate  state 
TherB  was  among  the  economists  who  twelve  months 
ago  at  the  invitati<m  of  Professor  Hamilton,  assembled 
at  Ostrntta  a  genera)  desire  to  make  gatherings  of 
this  kind  an  annnal  affair.      For    that  and  other  allied 
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parposes  the;  resolved  to  form  a  national  body  which 
should  be  genuinely  representative  of  workers  in  Uie 
field  of  economics  thronghont  India.  A  provisional 
Committee  was  elected,  two  honorary  secretaries  were 
appointed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  Conference 
should  be  held  at  Bombay.  Owing  to  lack  of  time, 
however,  little  more  was  accomplished.  On  the  present 
occasion,  therefore,  we  must  make  it  our  primuy 
concern  .to  place  the  Association  on  a  sound  and 
bnsiness-like  basis. 

An  all-India  Economic  Conference  requires,  I 
take  it,  no  apology.  The  physical  scientists  and 
the  mathematicians  have  lately  organized  periodic 
congresses :  indeed  both  are  going  to  meet  in  this  very 
city  next  month  with  great  ^clat.  It  is  only  natoral 
that  economists  shontd  desire  to  follow  soit :  the 
more  so  since  economic  qaestions  probably  excitf  more 
general  pnblic  interest  nowadays  than  any  others. 
Hitherto,  however,  a  difficulty  has  stood  in  onr  way. 
For  until  q  aite  recently  there  was  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  India  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  pro- 
fessional economists  to  constitute  the  nuclens  of  a 
national  conference.  At  the  university  colleges  politi- 
cal economy  was  a  minor  subject,  taught  by  gentle-  • 
men  who  were  very  able,  no  doubt,  but  whose  chief 
interest  was  history,  philosophy,  or  political  science. 
But  within  the  last  few  years  things  have  changed. 
In  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabad,  and  other 
centres,  we  now  have  distinguished  scholars  whose 
lives  are  devoted  first  and  foremost  to  the  oontinoons 
study  of  economic  problems ;  and  we  also  have  an 
increasing  number  of  men  in  the  Civil  Service,  in 
business,  and  in  other  vocations  who,  while  they  do 
not  make  all  economic  knowledge  their  province,  take 
up  one  special  line  of  investigation  and  speak  on 
that   with  authority. 
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There  was  a  second  obstacle.  ■  Even  if  there  had 
been  in  this  country  a  body  of  economiats  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  donbtfnl  whether  their 
meetings  woald  in  the  past  have  carried  any  appreci- 
able weight:  for  the  administration  was  eselusively 
in  the  hands  of  a  Oivil  Service,  every  member  of 
which  was  assumed  to  be  competent,  on  the  strength 
of  high  initial  qualifications  of  a  general  character, 
to  master  any  subject  he  might  in  tnrn  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with.  In  England  there  has,  of  course, 
never  been  any  parallel  to  that.  If  anything,  the 
pronotmeements  of  economists  have  been  listened  to 
with  excessive  deference;  and  though  appeals  to 
"  the  Laws  of  Political  Economy "  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  close  all  discussion,  as  was  once  mistaken- 
ly the  practice,  the  genuine  valne  of  the  advice  of 
the  economic  expert  is  recognized  perhaps  more  widely 
than  ever,  and  not  the  less  so  because  the  apprecia- 
tion is  more  discerning.  The  views  of  men  like 
Professors  Ifarshall,  Sir  William  Ashley,  or 
Bowley  exercise  immense  inflnence;  every  effort  is 
made  to  secore  their  active  assistance  on  committees 
and  commissions — witness  the  recent  inquiry  into  the 
cost  of  living ;  and  they  are  even  put  directly  at  the 
head  of  departments  such  as  the  Board  of  Trade, 
where  at  this  very  moment  Professors  Percy  Ashley, 
Clapham,  and  Flux  preside  respectively  over  Industry, 
Manufactures  and  Statistics.  It  may  be  some  time 
before  we  get  as  far  as  that  in  India.  But  here 
too  the  legitimate  inflnence  of  the  economist  is  bound 
to  increase.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  the 
world-vride  process  of  democratization  which  is  being 
hastened  on  in  Europe  at  an  ever  accelerated  rate, 
is   manifesting  itself  in   India  also. 

Now,  an  essential  feature  of  democratic  rule  is 
regard   for    the    opinion    of    the    expert.      The    typical 
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aatocrat,  whether  he  be  a  nngle  indiTidnal  or  wfaethei 
the  ezpreasion  be  applied  to  a  bureaacraey,  m&iiiges 
most  things  without  seeking  advice  at  all,  and  ii 
cooDsel  w  asked  for,  there  is  no  obligatioo  to  foUov 
it.  Bat  a  democratic  form  of  QoTernment  coanitB 
of  popular  representatiTes  who  are  chtraen  not  beeaose 
thej  are  sopposed  to  be  endowed  with  special  capacities, 
bot  becaase  they  stand  for  a  certain  policy.  They 
are  elected  not  in  order  to  do  things  themselTfls  bat 
in  order  to  see  that  others  do  them.  Accordiogl; 
they  «re  boand,  after  choosing  <iieir  apecialiats,  to  be 
gnided  hj  them.  Or  if  they  are  not  thos  g«i^ 
they  act  at  their  own  risk,  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
curring the  indignaiioa  of  the  electorate,  should 
'  disastrous  conseqaences  ensoe.  Ail  this  is  ondantood 
readily  enough  when  the  advice  in  qtiestatMi  is  that 
of  an  engineer,  a  sanitary  officer,  or  a  lawyer.  Wh«n> 
the  advice  is  that  of  an  economist  it  is  aometuoeB 
grasped  leas  clearly.  And  yet  the  resolta  of  playing 
tricks  with  the  currency,  of  imposing  a  bad  sy^D^ 
of  taxation,  or  of  embarking  on  an  illusive  trade 
policy  may  prove  far  more  ruinous  to  Uie  nation  than 
building  a  few  ansatiafactory  types  of  battleship, 
wasting  money  on  some  mistaken  health  measure,  oi 
Bostaining   a  defeat  in   the   law-courts. 

To  be  sure,  the  knowledge  of  an  eipert  diffMS 
from  that  of  a  layman  not  in  kind  but  in  degree. 
Nevertheless  the  difference  in  value  b^ween  the  cm- 
sidered  judgment  of  the  man  who  devotes  all  his  liis 
and  thought  to  one  group  of  questions  and  that  of  the 
man  in  the  street  may  be  ao  great  as  to  preclnde 
all  comparison.  And,  Gentlemen,  if  the  views  of  a 
single  person  who  has  made  himself  a  specialist  in 
one  sphere  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  ontweigli 
those  of  the  amateur,  how  much  more  weight 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  collective  voice  of  econo' 
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zniets   as   expressed  at  a  gatheiing  like   titie  {»rMent. 

We  make  no  claim  to  the  infallibility  of  a  pope — nor 
yet  of  a  chnrch  coancil.  Economists  themselves  differ 
from  one  another;  bnt  they  do  not  differ  in  a  chaotic, 
anargnable,  unbridgeable  way — even  when  they  handle 
BO  contentious — because  so  largely  political — a  question 
as  Uiat  of*  fiscal  policy.  To  the  extent  that  they 
remain  loyal  to  the  unifying  spirit  of  true  science, 
they  can  always  find  a  common  gronnd  of  mutual 
comprehensiou ;  and  that,  gentlemen,  will,  I  tmet, 
be  the  spirit  of  our  ensning  deliberations  at  this 
present  Conference. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 
INDIAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  need  has  long  been  felt  of  an  institatiqn 
Uke  the  Indian  Economic  Association  which  should 
afford  opportunities  of  discussion  and  co-operation  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  economic  problems  of 
India,  which  cuuld-  promote  the  study  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  our  country  and  which  could  disseminate 
useful  economic  information.  With  these  objects  the 
first  general  meeting  of  economists  in  India  was 
held  in  Calcutta  in  December,  1917 — the  convener 
being  Professor  Hamilton,  the  Minto  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Calcutta.  ,  The 
second  meeting  was  held  in  Bombay  in  December, 
1918f  at  which  Professor  Austey  (Principal,  Sydenham 
College)  presided.  At  this  meeting  the  constitution 
of  the  Association  was  drawn  up  and  adopted.  Both 
ffleetings  were  attended  not  only  by  proieBsional  teachers 
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of  economics  bat  by  man;  experta  whose  names  are 
familiar  in  circles  of  business  and  finance  in  India. 

The  objects  of  the  Indian  Economic  Association  ue 
academic,  and  inclade  (a)  the  holding  of  Annoal  Confer- 
ences; {b)  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Annaal  Conferences;  (c)  the  pablication  of  a  Journal 
and  its  free  issne  to  members;  {d)  sneh  other  action 
to  promote  economic  science  and  the  dissemination  of 
economic  information  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
For  the  present  year,  while  the  Association  is  still 
arranging  to  have  an  organ  of  its  own,  the  proceedings 
are  published  in  the  Indian  Journal  of  Economics. 
The  present  volume  contains,  therefore,  nearly  all 
the  papers  read  -  at  the  Conference  printed  in  full, 
whilst  at  the  end  of  this  volume  is  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

There  are  already  local  and  provincial  associations 
for  the  study  of  economic  problems  and  their  undoubted 
utility  can  be  increased  by  co-ordination  of  work. 
Arrangements  will,  therefore,  be  made  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Indian  Economic  Association  for  cordial 
co-operation  with  these  local  bodies  as  well  as  with 
air  Indian  Associations  having  cognate  aims. 

The  Annual  Conferences  will  be  held  each  year 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  at  a  different  Indian 
centre  of  business  and  education,  and  at  these 
Conferences  a  number  of  papers  on  the  economic 
problems  of  the  day  will  be  read  and  discussed.  Co 
the  invitation  of  the  University  of  MadrtM,  the  next 
Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Madras. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  will  be  open 
to  teachers  and  students  of  economics  as  well  as  to 
other  'persons  interested  in  economics  in  general  or 
in  special  economic  problems.  The  annual  contribution 
from  members  is  fixed  at  Bs.  12  per  annum  and  this 
entitles  members  to  attend  Conferences  and  to  receive 
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copies  of  BQch  papers  read  at  the  Annual  Conferences 
as  ma;  be  published,  and  any  other  reports  of  the 
proceedings  and  all  other  publications  of  the  Association. 
The  annaal  contribution  for  associates  is  Bd.6  per 
annum  and  this  entitles  associates  to  attend  Conferences 
and  to  receive  such  reports  of  the  proceedings  as  are 
published  by  the  Association,  bat  not  to  vote  on  the 
affairs  of  the  AsBOciatian,  nor  to  receive  the  Jooinal 
or   other   publications. 

The  Qovernment  of  the  Association  is  vested  in  a 
Committee.  For  the  current  year  the  Committee 
consists  of  the  following:  Profesaors  Anstey,  Burnett- 
Hurst,  Coyajee,  Home,  Jevons,  Eale  and  Lyons,  Drs. 
Harold  Mann  and  Gilbert  Slater  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Deole. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  current 
year :  Chairman  of  the  Committee :  Professor  Anstey, 
Principal  (Sydenham  College,  Bombay).  Honorary 
Treasurer:  Professor  Stanley  Jevons  (University  of 
Allahabad).  Honorary  Local  Secretary :  Dr.  Gilbert 
Slater  (University  of  Madras).  Honorary  Secretary, 
J.  C.  Coyajee,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

Applications  for  membership  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
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FIRST    INVESTIGATIONS 

ON  THE  EFFICIENCT 

OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

IN  WESTERN   INDU 

HAROLD  H.  MANN,  0.80. 

DIXEOKm  OF  AGBtCULTCBE,   BOICBA,T   PBESZDXNCT 


One  of  the  commoaplaceB  of  books  on  Indn  is 
a  Btatement  to  the  effect  that  Indian  labor  is 
extremely  inefficient,  and  that  it  is  to  this  ineffici- 
ency, in  part,  that  the  slow  development  <^  the 
coantr;  is  due.  Bat  so  far  as  exact  data  on  the 
subject  is  concerned  there  is  little  or  none  in  exis- 
tence, or  at  any  rate  presented  in  most  of  the 
books  or  papers  which  speak  so  confidently  on  the 
matter.  And  yet  it  is  a  matter  on  which  the 
greatest  caation,  it  seems  to  me,  shonld  be  exer- 
cised in  expressing  an  opinion,  for  efficiency  in  labor 
is  such  a  complex  qaestiou  that  nnless  it  is  yery 
carefully  investigated,  and  the  varions  factors  included 
in  the  term  '  efficiency '  are  isolated,  it  may  be 
possible  to  come   to   totally   erroneous   oonclnsions. 

I  will  only  suggest  one  factor  which  has,  I  believe, 
been   forgotten   in    most    statements  on   the    subject,— 
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namely  that  of  the  ef&ciency  of  Baperrision.  In  the 
west,  the  qnestion  of  supervision  and  the  means  by 
which  the  moat  can  be  got  oat  of  the  actoal  workers 
have  been  reduced  to  a  science.  The  methods 
of  appealing  to  the  workers,  of  giving  stimuli  to 
which  they  most  readily  respond  of  encouraging 
regularity  of  work,  and  so  on,  have  been  very  care- 
fully studied  and  applied.  In  India,  on  the  other 
hand,  little  has  been  done,  and  the  usual  methods 
of  trying  to  get  the  best  out  of  Indian  workers 
differ  little  from  those  which  are  employed  else- 
where, although  the  mental  attitude  of  the  latter 
is  very  different. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  matter,  however, 
further  on  general  lines.  My  purpose  to-day  is 
rather  to  lay  before  you  the  scheme  I  have  made  for 
investigating  the  efficiency  of  Indian  agricultural  labor, 
and  request  criticism  from  a  body  of  economists  like 
the  present.  I  also  wish  to  lay  before  you  some 
of  the  first  resnlts  which  X  have  obtained,  in  spite 
of  the  very  great  difficulty  I  find  in  interpreting 
them,  and  in  comparing  .them  with  figures  obtained 
in    the*  west. 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted,  in  co-operation 
with  one  of  my  old  students,  Mr.  B.  K.  Mody,  in 
these  inquiries,  is  to  analyse  the  factors  which 
determine  and  measure  the  actual  amount  of  work  per- 
formed in  a  day  by  a  man  in  various  agricutural 
operations.  Most  of  these  are  measurable.  Having 
made  this  analysis,  I  have  prepared  forms  which 
can  be  used  for  the  principal  kinds  of  agricnttaral 
work,  and  then  ooe  of  my  assistants  or  co-operating 
agents  can  collect  data  with  regard  to  each  of  these 
measurable  factors.  To  make  such  a  study  satisfactory 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  conditions  of  labor 
should  be    lioiited,   and    the    area   couoerned     as     far 
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as  possible  nniform,  so  that  a  large  number  of 
data  can  be  obtained,  and  the  lange  of  variation 
obtained.  But  by  the  nse  of  snch  forms  as  aie 
now  before  you,  I  feel  I  can  ascertain  and  see  how 
far  conditions  are  nniform  and  how  tar  the  amount  of 
work  done  can  be  compared  in  different  places.  In 
each  case  it  will  be  noted  that  I  have  arranged  to 
measure  the  work  done  in  one  hour,  and  tihen  to 
calculate  from  this  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
during     a   usual   working   day. 

There  is  one  difficulty  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
agricultural  work  which  makes  difficult  such  measures 
of  the  work  done  by  a  worker  in  a  normal  day's  work. 
This  is  the  fact  that  in  most  agricultural  work  yoa 
have  animals  and  mc^n  co-operating.  How  much  of 
the  efficiency  or  lack  of  efficiency  is  due  to  the  man 
or  men  involved,  and  how  mach  is  due  to  the  animals  ? 
If  we  compare  a  man's  work  in  ploughing,  for  ins- 
tance, in  India  with  that  of  a  man  in  America,  how 
much  of  the  greater  work  done  in  America  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  horses  are  used  instead  of  bullocks, — 
leading  to  quicker  work,  and  possibly  to  better  work. 
As  a  consideration  of  this  point  would  necessitate  a 
preliminary  study  into  the  relative  efficiency  of 
different  types  of  animal  labor,  and  for  this  I  have 
no  facility  at  present,  I  feel  I  must  for  the  moment 
abandon  the  idea  of  getting  at  the  absolute  efficiency 
of  the  man  himself,  and  only  consider  what  he  can 
do  under  the  conditions  of  equipment  under  which 
he   finds   himself. 

I  want  to-day  simply  to  present  the  results  of  a 
few  tests  of  the  average  day's  work  done  in  ploughing. 
Now  the  work  done  in  this  operation  can  only  be 
determined,  even  apart  from  differences  of  soil  etc., 
when  (1)  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  (2)  the  width  of 
the    block    of  soil  moved    at  each    movement    of  the 
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ploogh,  (3)  the  shape  of  the  furrow  is  known.  It 
is  only  when  (if  this  be  possible)  the  resalta  ate 
redaced  to  a  constant  depth,  and  to  a  constant  shape 
of  fnrrow,  and  the  corresponding  area  which  wonld 
then  be  covered  by  a  man  ploughing  in  the  course 
of  a  day  be  calculated,  that  figures  can  be  made 
comparable  at  all. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  comparing,  the  day's  w^rk 
done  by  a  man  with  a  country  plough,  and  with  a 
modern  iron  plough  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
the  furrow  in  the  former  case  is  nearly  triangular 
while  in  the  latter  the  farrow  is  rectangular — hence 
at  a  similar  depth  the  amount  of  soil  moved  will 
.  be  very  much  greater  in  the  latter  case.  In  the 
figures  which  follow  I  have  tried  to  reduce  all  the 
records  to  the  area  which  would  be  covered  in  a 
day  by  a  plough  giving  a  rectangular  furrow,  four 
inphes  deep. 

One  more  difficulty  arises  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  results.  In  most  cases  one  man  both  drives 
the  bullocks  and  guides  the  plough;  in  a  few,  a 
boy  is  employed  to  drive  the  animals.  If  this  is 
needed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  the  man 
is  less  than  If  he  does  the  whole  operation.  I  have 
taken, — how  far  I  am  justified  iu  the  figure,  I  am 
not  sure — in  my  calculations  a  boy  as  equal  to 
three-fifths  of  a  man,  and  have  reduced  my  figures 
accordingly.  Again,  in  certain  cases,  a  plough  requires 
two  pairs  of  bullocks,  while  another  plough  in  the 
same  land  works  with  one.  Iu  comparing  the  work 
done  by  the  laborer,  should  this  be  taken  into 
account?  After  careful  consideration,  I  have  ignored 
it,  and  the  day's  work  which  I  have  recorded  is  that 
done  by  one  average  good  ploughman,  with  the  animal 
equipment  which   he   thinks   is   necessary. 

With    this  explanation,  I    may    give  the  figures  I 
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have    got  in   several   of    oar   districiB   and  on   several 
of  oar  soils.      They  are  as  follows: — 

OHB  UAN'S  WOBS  PKB  DAT  HI  PLOUaHIKa 
(4*    DIBP:   BBCTAHaOLAB  FDBBOw) 

Aerei 

1.  Xiigbt,  moist  garden  land  (Oharotar,  Gnjorat) 

Country  plough    ...  ...  ...        0.ft6 

2.  Moist,  clay  loam  (Alibag,  Eonkan) 

Country  plough    ...  ...  ...  0.44 

Heston  plough     ...  ...  ...  O.SO 

S.     Moiat,  sandy  loam  (Eumta,  Eanara) 

Country  plough    ...  ...  ...  0,18 

Meston  plough     ...  ...  ...  0.50 

4.  Dry,  black  cotton  soil.     (Gadag,  Dharwar) 

Country  plough    ...  ...  ...         0.47 

Banaome's  G.  T.  I.  plongh     ...  ...         0.7S 

5.  Wet,  black  cotton  soU  (Gadag,  Dharwar) 

Country  plough    ...  ...  ...         0.98 

I  qaote  the  figures  as  I  have  collected.  I  doubt 
the  record  of  the  Meston  plongh  at  Alibag, — and 
before  an;  of  these  figures  will  deserve  fnll  credence, 
the  number  of  records  on  which  the;  are  based  will 
have  to  be  ver;  mnch  increased.  Bnt,  with  the 
above  exception,  it  would  seem  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  man's  labor  can  be  ver;  much  increased 
by  adopting  modern  iron  ploughs  rather  than  those 
of  the  country.  At  Gadag  the  increase  was  abont 
60  per  cent.  In  Kanara  b;  between  three  or  four 
hundred  per  cent.  The  amount  is  probably  consider- 
ably greater  than  this,  because  no  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  quality  of  the  work  done, — though 
I  hope   to  do   this   in   my   further  investigations. 

Now  let  us  compare  these  fignres  with  those  ob- 
tained in  America,  using  plonghs  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  managed  by  one  man.  There  is  only 
one  of  my  fignres  which  can  be  easily  compared  witii 
those  recorded  in  America,  namely  that  obtained  in 
the  dry  black  cotton  soil  at  Gadag,  with  BanstHue's 
0.  T.  I.  plough.     In    this  case    (me    man    and    a    bo; 
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were   actoally    reqaired    for    the    work,   but    I    have 
calculated  the  results  per  man  as  described  above. 
In  this  case  we  have : — 

(1)  Ranaome'B  0.  T.  I.  Plough  at  Godag  (8  hoarsday  work 

of  one   man)  —  0.72  EHirea. 

(2)  Similar  ploagh  in  Amerioa  >    (8  hoars-day  work  of 

one  man)  —  1.08  acres. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  ptonghman  in 
America,  using  his  horses,  is  fifty  per  cent  more 
efficient  than  the  ploughman  here,  using  his  bulloeka. 
I  am  aware  that  the  data  are  insufficient  to  warrant 
much  stress  being  laid  on  this  oonelusion,  but  I  put 
it  forward  as  provisional.  Certainly  the  difference  is 
much  less  than  has  usually  been  considered  to  be 
the  case. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not  here  considered 
anything  about  the  pay  received  lor  the  work  done, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  correlate  work  done  with 
the  pay  received  for  it.  That  is  a  later  stage  in  the 
investigation,  bat  to  introduce  it  at  present  would  only 
serve  to  complicate  the  question  which  must,  I  -think, 
first  be  worked  out, — namely,  what  can  be  considered  as 
a  normal  day's  work  of  an  expert  Indian  cultivator  in 
various  directions,  given  the  best  appliances  which 
he  has  himself  evolved,  or  those  which  have  been 
more  recently  devised  to  suit  the  special  conditions 
under  which   he   is   working. 
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A   STUDY 
IN  VILLAGE    ECONOMICS 


Professor  V.  G.  KALE,  m.a. 

FEBQUSSON  COIXBQE,   POONA 


For  Beveral  years  past,  the  Govemment  of  India 
has  been  frequently  nrged  to  make  a  special  ingaiiy 
into  a  few  typical  villages  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  and  to  what  extent  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  roial 
population.  The  severe  famines  which  ocenrred  over 
large  parts  of  the  country  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century,  seemed  to 
emphasise  the  need  of  such  aatboritative  investigation 
and  the  refusal  of  Govemment  to  comply  with  the 
request  in  this  respect,  strengthened  the  impression  in 
the  popular  mind  that  it  was  afraid  to  face  an  open 
enquiry  lest  it  should  disclose  a  state  of  things  which 
would  not  be  very  creditable  to  the  progressive  charactet 
of  the  administration.  .What  lent  further  strength  io 
this  belief  was  the  fact  that  an  enquiry  had,  years 
before,  been  made  by  the  Govemment  of  India  into 
the  economic  condition  of  several  districts  and  the 
reports  had  never  been  published  though  a  demand 
had  been  persistently  made  that  the  information  collec- 
ted should  be  communicated  to  the  public.  The  con- 
troversy   over    the    Indian     system    of    land    revenue 
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adminiatratjon  which  took  place  in  Lord  Cnrzon's  time 
and  the  famous  Besolution  which  the  Government  of 
India  issaed  sixteen  years  ago  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dntt's 
indictment,  did  not  improve  matters.  Publicists  and 
politicians  have,  since  then,  not  ce^ed  to  call  for  an 
inquiry  by  competent  and  independent  persons,  and  it 
was  only  in  September  last  that  a  resolution  was  moved 
in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  on  this  subject  and 
was  not  accepted  by  Government.  The  feeling  is  still 
there  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion is  not  only  not  satisfactory,  but  is  in  many  places 
deteriorating,  and  that  the  whole  question  must  be 
thoroughly  investigated  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be 
found  out  and  the  self-satisfaction  which  prevails  in 
certain  quarters  as  to  the  supposed  steady  improve- 
ment of  the  village  popniution  may  be  shown  to  be 
unjustified.  It  is  believed  that  the  alleged  prosperity 
of  the  rural  population  is  only  superficial  and  that 
there  is  stagnation  if  not  deterioration  in  the  majority 
of  our   villages. 

Fortunately  this  subject  no  longer  lies  in  utter 
obscurity ;  the  veil  has  been  lifted  up  in  several 
places  and  light  has  penetrated  '  where  there  was 
darkness.  The  efforts  of  ardent  students  have  recently 
been  directed  to  the  field  of  rural  economics  and  the 
material  condition  of  villages  h^  been  carefully  investi- 
gated in  several  places  in  Madras,  Bengal  and  Bombay, 
The  inquiries  have  been  and  are  being  made  by  men 
with  trained  minds,  men  who  know  *  how  to  collect 
facts,  to  sift  them  and  to  draw  correct  conclusions 
from  them.  An  ounce  of  well-ascertained  facts  is 
more  valuable  than  a  ton  of  vague  impressions  and 
sweeping  generalizations,  and  as  the  volume  and  variety 
of  information  collected  on  the  spot  with  discrimina- 
tion and  regard  for  accuracy  steadily  grows,  we  shall 
have  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  useful  oooclusiouB 
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and  recommendations.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
no  other  material  existed  before  the  recent  enquiries, 
bearing  on  the  economie  condition  of  the  raral 
population.  The  reports  of  the  three  Famine 
Commissions  are  replete  with  interesting  facts,  and 
the  Irrigation  Commission  and  other  investigating 
bodies  have  thrown  interesting  light  npon  the  question. 
There  are,  besides,  the  reports  of  the  Agricaltnral 
and  Land  Kevenue  departments  which  deal  with 
matters  which  are  sought  to  be  covered  by  the 
economie  inquiry  saggested.  The  defect  of  these 
reports,  from  the  popular  point  of  view,  is  that  they 
are  compiled  by  officials  who  are  supposed  to '  be 
interested  in  showing  off  things  in  more  glowing 
colors  than  facts  warrant  and  this  impression  largely 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  publications.  It  is 
here  that  independent  inquiries  made  by  competent 
economists  supply  a  great  want,  and  therefore,  the 
work  recently  done  in  this  line,  deserves  eniphasis 
and  commendation.  The  accuracy  of  the  facts  ascer- 
tained in  the  course  of  investigation  and  the  correct- 
ness of  the  conclnsions  based  upon  them  even  by 
painstaking,  trained  and  unbiased  men  will,  of  course, 
be  called  in  question,  but  that  is  not  a  very  serious 
matter  because  it  is  open  to  anybody '  to  test  them 
by   actual  observation   and    study.   ^ 

The  ascertainment  of  -  the  material  condition  of  the 
people  of  a  taluka  or  eveu  a  village,  is  a  complex 
and  difficult  tbtng.  There  are  so  many  different 
factors  to  be  taken  into  calculation  that  an  error  in 
this  behalf  will  vitiate  the  results  and  destroy  the 
value  of  the  inquiry.  The  intensive  study  of  individual 
villages  has  its  importance.  It  is  calculated  to  show 
the  causes  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  a  certain  place  so  as  to  suggest  remedies 
for  application  to  other    areas.      If    the    condition    is 
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nnsatiafactory  in  other  Tillages  investigated,  as  deter- 
mined from  a  given  standard,  means  ma;  be  devised 
to  improve  it  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gaiped 
elsewhere.  Ameliorative  measnres*  are  necessary 
lor  the  advancement  of  the  well-being  of  villages,  and 
they  may  be  saggested  by  a  stady  of  isolated  areas. 
Bat  the  places  selected  for  investigation,  thongh  they 
may  be  typical  will  not  warrant  general  conclusions 
aboat  the  material  condition  of  wider  areas.  In  homo- 
geneous groups  of  villages,  it  is  indeed  possible  4o 
generalize  from  individual  cases,  but  the  different 
groups  and  areas  are  so  closely  related  to  one  another 
and  exercise  such  important  influence  Upon  one  another 
that  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
evolve  any  useful  induction,  to  deal  with  larger  blocks 
of  territory.  The  stndy  of  a  small,  limited  object  is 
calculated  to  conduce  to  accuracy  of  treatment  and 
to  yield  definite  results.  But  what  is  of  greater  interest, 
is  a  knowledge  of  conditions  and  tendencies  prevailing 
over  large  areas  and  affecting  the  destinies  of  masses 
of  the  rural  population.  In  the  process  of  transition 
and  evolution  which  is  slowly  going  on  in  this  country, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
changes  which  are  occurring  before  our  eyes.  Con- 
flicting forces  are  at  work  and  for  the  deficiency  and 
deterioration  that  may  be  noticed  in  certain  places 
there  may  be  more  than  sufficient  compensation 
afforded  elsewhere. 

While  a  detaOed  and  intensive  study  of  isolated 
typical  villages  has  its  value,  the  limitations  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  have  to 
be  duly  recognised.  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  thus  made  the 
following  remarks  in  the  Viceroy's  Council  in  reply 
to  the  demand  of  the  late  Mr.  Ck>khale  for  a  village 
inquiry : — "  He  proposes  an  enquiry  into  '  the  condition 
of  a  few  typical  villages.'    But  who  is  to  decide  what 
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vilkges  are  typical?  Bo  TillageB  indeed  exist  whidi 
can  safely  be  aasnmed  to  be  typical?  I  cut  imagine 
nothing  more  misleading,  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  conducted  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  argning  from  the  minute  particnlar 
to  the  enormoos  general — of  having  a  huge  pyramid 
of  conclasions  npon  the  slenderest  apex  of  ^ts." 
That  this  view  of  the  matter  is  held  even  to-day  by. 
Govemmentt  may  be  seen  from  the  speech  made  1^ 
the  Hon'ble  Sir  Glande  Hill  on  the  resolution  moved 
in  tlra  Supreme  Legislative  Council  by  the  Hon'Ue 
Bai  Bahador  D.  B.  Shokul  in  September  Ust.  He 
took  the  conclasions  formulated  by  Dr.  Mann  in  his 
'  Life  and  Labor  in  a  Deccan  Village '  to  demons- 
trate the  danger-  of  concentrating  inqoiry  npoo  a 
Epical  village  and  to  suggest  that  the  results  of  his 
enquiry  were  not  of  conclnsive  value  in  reference  to 
the  economic  condition  even  of  the  particular  village 
selected  for  investigation.  Sir  Claude  chfuracterised  the 
results  of  Dr.  Mann's  inquiry  as  liable  to  be  mislead- 
ing and  'likely  to  give  results  contrary  to  facts,'  and 
conuuended  inquiries  of  the  type  of  the  one  carried 
out  by  the  late  Major  Jack  in  Bengal  and  dealing 
with  a  whole  homogeneous  district.  Such  criticism, 
I  am  sore,  has  not  depressed  Dr.  Mann,  nor  will  it 
disooarage  any  other  student  of  economics  worth  his 
salt.  The  Government  of  India,  for  instance,  while 
agreeing  with  most  of  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Datta's 
inqoiry  into  the  causes  of  high  prices  in  India  did 
not  accept  his  view  that  the  prices  of  food  grains 
had  /isen  because  production  had  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  demand.  Difference  of  opinion  of  this  nature 
there  will  always  be,  and  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
001^  the  ardor  of  the  investigator.  What  I  wish, 
however,  to  emphasise  is  that  while  villages  in 
different    ^toations    must   continue   iin  jlarger    number 
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to  be  pnt  nnder  the  eoonomist's  bell  jar  and  to  be 
mmutely  scmtinized,  it  is  necessary  that  the;  should 
be  studied  in  their  relation  to  the  anrronnding  district, 
and  a  comprehensiTe  view  of  whole  taluhas  and  districts 
ehonld  be  obtained.  The  dynamics  of  village  eoonomios 
deaervdB  as  maoh  attention  as  the  statics,  if  not  more. 
The  oonstmctiou  of  new  roads,  the  advent  of  a 
railway,  the  opening  of  a  canal,  the  starting  of  a 
factory,  the  introdnction  of  motor  transport,  the 
occurrence  of  famines  and  droughts,  the  prevalence  of 
plagne  and  other  diseases,  the  migration  of  rural 
population  to  towns  and  public  works  in  the  vicinity — 
these  and  other  factors  are  continually  disturbing 
the  placid  tenor  of  our  village  life  and  the  far- 
reaching  changes  taking  place  on  all  sides,  must  be 
carefully  watched  in  order  that  the  material  condition 
of  village  people   may   be   correctly   appreciated. 

The  economist  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  must  plough 
his  own  farrow  and  must  sow  in  favorable  and 
unfavorable  conditions  alike.  I  wish,  however,  to 
pnt  in  a  plea  in  this  paper,  in  favor  of  co-operation 
between  economists  and  Government  oflScials  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  periodical 
inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  rural  population. 
Officers  of  the  Land  Records  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  land  revenue 
settlements  in  temporarily  settled  provinces,  have 
regularly  to  make  detailed  inquiries  into  the  economic 
condition  of  large  village  groups.  Up-to-date  records 
are  now  maintained  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  rural  population  and  the  settlement  reports  may 
be  found  to  cover  long  periods  dating  from  the  early 
decades  of  the  last  century.  The  inquiries  are  made 
by  competent  officers  whose  reports  are  scrutinised  by 
higher  authorities  before  ^eir  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  rates  of  land  revenue  are  sanctioned  by 
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GoTemment.  It  is  tnie  that  settlement  officers  mak^ 
their  inqairies  with  one  eye  fixed  npon  the  possibihty 
of  an  increase  in  the  revenue,  hot  thongh  the  correct- 
ness and  wisdom  of  their  proposals  regarding  revenne 
may  be  open  to  challenge,  the  facts  collected  and  pre- 
sented by  them  are  extremely  valnable.  The  inqairies 
generally  relate  to  talukas  and  take  into  aceoimt  the 
improvement  or  deterioration  that  may  have  taken 
place,  during  the  currency  of  a  settlement,  in 
popalation,  cattle,  education,  sanitation,  public 
health,  means  of  communication,  trade,  prices, 
rents,  non-agrioultural  indastries  and  other  aspects 
of  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 
affected.  Clovemment  has  a  regular  machinery  tor 
collecting  information  and  maintaining  the  village 
records  up-to-date.  Tax-payers'  money  is  liberally 
spent  npon  this  work  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
an  effort  should  not  be  made  to  enhance  its  utali^ 
to  the  public.  In  view  of  the  constitutional  changes 
which  are  imminent,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  econo- 
mic inquiries  made  by  officials  should  be  rigorously 
scrutinised  by  the  pQblic  and  competent  non-offieials 
should  be  associated  with  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  land  revenue  administration  will  be 
a  '  transferred '  service,  at  least  in  some  provinces, 
under  the  new  constitution.  There  is  no  doubt,  at 
any  rate,  that  it  will  be  subjected  to  greater  popular 
control.  This  is  an  old  demand,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  nature'  of  the  coming  reforms,  there  is  no 
harm  but  positive  good  in  associating  independent, 
trained  economists  in  the  work  of  village  inquiry 
which  is  at  present  done  only  by  officials.  The 
question  of  enhancement  or  redaction  of  land  revenue, 
important  as  it  is,  should  be  decided  on  the  merits 
of  each  case;  The  outside  element  is  mainly  intended 
to  help  the  inquiry  with  its  unbiased  and  independent 
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outlook  and  to  render  it  more  comprehensive  and 
suggestive  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  and 
social   reform. 

Land  revenue  settlement  officers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  go  into  the  minute  concerns  of  the 
domestic  life  of  villagers.  They  have  to  cover  exten- 
sive ground  and  look  for  certain  decisive  indications 
of  progress  and  prosperity.  The  main  object  of  their 
inquiries  is  to  ascertain  if  a  group  of  villages  may 
stand  an  increased  rate  of  revenue  per  acre  or  the 
existing  rates  must  be  reduced  on  account  of  deterio- 
ration. They  have  before  them  the  data  on  which 
the  current  rates  were  based  and  also  the  record 
of  the  economic  and  other  developments  which  may 
have  taken  place  during  the  interval.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  tells  them  if  and  what  improvement  has 
taken  place,  and  their  recommendations  are  founded 
npon  a  close  study  of  the  facts  and  figures  compiled 
for  the  purpose  and  tested  by  personal  observation, 
where  necessary.  Settlement  officers  have  to  make 
oat  a  case  for  the  propositions  they  lay  down  and 
also  the  proposals  they  put  forward.  This  requires 
a  discussion  of  the  economic  condition  of  a  group  of 
villages,  and  though  it  is  intended  to  serve,  a  revenue 
purpose,  important  problems  concerning  the  well-being 
not  only  of  a  talnka  bat  of  the  whole  presidency, 
are  involved  in  it.  Economic  theories  bearing  upon 
the  condition  of  the  rural  population  are  found  freely 
discussed  in  the  aetttlement  reports  and  interesting 
attempts  are  made  to  apply  them  to  the  inquiry  in 
hand,  Malthus  and  Adam  Smith  being  quoted  in 
favor  of  or  against  certain  propositions.  Every 
student  of  economics  would  feel  interested  in  the 
presentation  of  facts  and  the  formulation  of  conclusions 
seen  in  the  settlement  reports,  especially  because  the 
fate  of  millions  of  cultivators  and  others  is  determined 
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by  tbem.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  the 
controversy  abont  the  relation  between  land  revenne 
and  the  material  condition  of  the  people  and  abont 
the  nature,  incidence  and  jnetification  of  that  tax  as 
a  source  of  State  income.  It  is  snfficient  to  point 
oat  that  there  is  much  more  involved  in  the  settlement 
inqniries  than  appears  to  a  snperficial  observer,  and 
that,  for  this  reason,  it  will  eondnoe  to  immense 
public  advantage  if  they  are  supplemented  by  farther 
investigation  and  outside  non-officials  and  officials  are 
admitted   to  participation   in   the   work   of  stndy. 

I  shall  give  a  few  illustrations  taken  from  various 
settlement  reports  published  within  recent  years.  The 
Assistant  Collector  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Poona  District  writing  in  Angnst,  1909,  tried  to 
establish  the  proposition  that  the  high  prices  whioh 
had  raled  in  the  tract  under  report  did  not  benefit 
the  bulk  of  the  cultivators  aa  at  first  sight  might  be 
thought.  He  observed: — "  It  is  true  that  irrigators 
have  been  so  benefited,  as  they  have  every  year 
assured  crop  out-tarna.  Other  cultivators,  however, 
the  vast  majority,  have,  it  can  safely  be  said,  not 
4)enefited  at  all.  When  the  cultivator  has  either  no 
crop  or  a  poor  crop  jnst  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family 
as  has  happened  in  the  majority  of  years  since 
1895-96,  high  prices  confer  no  benefit  on  him. 
They  are  indeed  only  the  index  of  the  scantiness  of 
crop  OQt-turn. .  .  .  Laborers  are  now  as  a  class  well 
off.  But  the  cultivating  owners  of  land  in  nnirrigated 
villages  who  pay  the  Government  assessment,  are  as 
a  class  in  a  crippled  condition  compared  with 
1895-96,  owing  to  the  combined  effects  of  bad 
seasons,  scarcity  and  deamess  of  cattle  and  deamess 
of  labor. "  (Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  'DXX. — New  Series).  This 
view  ol  the  Assistant  Collector  abont  high  prices  was 
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repeated  in  the  case  of  Indapnr  Talaka  and  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  GoTernment;  and  in  their 
Besolation,  dated  2nd  November,  1911,  they  remarked: — 
*'  Government  cannot,  however,  accept  Mr.  Brander's 
coaclnsion  that  the  recent  high  level  of  prices  is  simply 
due  to  crop  failure,  local  or  general,  nor  the  assertion 
that  the  cultivators  have  lost  rather  than  benefited  by  the 
high  prices.  The  causes  and  the  nature  of  the  rise  in 
prices  are  problems  of  an  infinitely  intricate  character, 
but  it  is  certain  that  on  the  whole  high  prices  of 
agricnitnral  produce  enrich  and  do  not  impoverish 
the  cnltivator. "  (Selections  from  Government  Records, 
No.  D  XVI. — New  series.)  Here  Government  was 
clearly  argning  in  favor  of  a  theory  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  the  facts  cited  by  the  settlement  officer. 
An  interesting  point  was  raised  by  the  Collector  of 
Poona  in  forwarding  the  above  report  and  related  to 
enhancement  of  the  rate  of  certain  villages  from 
Be.  1  to  Ba.  1-2,  proposed  on  the  sole  gronnd  that  they 
were  near  a  railway  station  and  got  mnch  carting  to 
do.  The  Collector  contended  that  it  was  doubtfol 
whether  proximity  to  a  railway  station  and  the  conse- 
qneut  demand  for  labor,  in  itself  oonld  be  considered 
a  good  gronnd  for  enhancing  agricnitnral  assessment. 
The  demand  for  labor  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
enhance  wages  and  diminish  agricultural  profits, 
and  their  proximity  to  the  railway  would  be  consi- 
dered by  the  agricnlturiats  as  an  unmixed  blessing, 
the  villages  generally  having  little  to  export. 

To  take  another  point.  Mr.  Brander  had  proposed 
that  certain  revenue  rates  shonid  be  guaranteed  to 
the  rayots  only  for  a  short  period  so  that  Government 
might  not  lose  the  advantage  of  higher  rates  to  be 
obtained  a  few  years  later.  On  this,  the  Oom- 
missioner,  C.  D.  remarked :— "  Mr.  Brander  is  in  favor 

of  a  ^ort  gnarantee,  bnt   Government  is  not  a  mere 

• 
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money-making  landlord  and  there  aie  many  importaDt 
considerations  that  make  it  a  sonnd  policy  to  give  a 
long  goarantee."  The  comment  of  another  official  on 
this  was : — "  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  the  finances  of 
Government  now-a-days  are  so  straitened  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficnlty  after  providing  for  ordinary 
recurring  charges  to  find  a  sarplns  for  meeting  urgent 
and  recognised  wants.  Under  snch  circamstances,  a 
Government  which  in  justice  to  the  general  tax-payei 
and  in  the  true  interest  of  the  country  at  large  wisely 
husbands  its  principal  asset,  need  not  be  afraid  of 
the  reproach  of  being  a  mere  money-making  landlord. " 
Settlement  reports  on  some  of  the  talukas  dato  from 
1889  and  farther  back  and  give  us  a  continuous 
history  of  the  economic  development  of  those  areas 
extending  over  three  generations.  Captain  Wingate 
in  writing  about  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
Shoiapur  District  in  1839,  found  in  it  a  demonstration 
of  the  population  theory  of  Malthns  whom  he  quoted 
in  his  report.  He  wrote : — "  Notwithstanding  the 
scanty  population  and  abundance  of  unoccupied  fertile 
land,  we  find  that  the  means  of  snbsistance  are 
obtained  with  difficulty,  that  the  exertions  of  even 
the  laborious  and  industrious  cultivator  do  not  always 
avail  in  enabling  him  to  preserve  his  position  and 
rarely  iadeed  to  better  it. 

A  further  interesting  illustration  of  the  important 
problems  involved  in  settlement  inquiries,  is  furnished 
by  the  reports  upon  some  of  the  talnkas  of  the  Eanara 
CoUectorate  recently  published,  which  may  be  taken 
as  typical  for  our  present  purpose.  The  villages  in 
Earwar  taluka,  which  were  the  subject  of  investigation 
in  1908,  had  been  originally  settled  at  .different  dates 
between  1869  and  1B72.  The  report  starts  vrith  a 
description  of  the  boundaries,  physical  features  and 
soils  of  the  Taluka  and  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
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of  the  commanications,  markets,  trade  and  fairs.  The 
export  trade  in  rice  is  reduced  to  one-half  in  the 
coarse  of  thirty  years  while  the  imports  have  consi- 
derably risen.  The  population  has  increased  by 
22.4  per  cent,  in  20  years  being  68,460,  in  1901.  The 
birth  and  the  death  rates  are  81.6  and  22.6  per  mille 
respeotiTely.  Primary  education  has  made  great 
strides.  The  majority  of  the  population  are 
agricultnrists  and  there  are  no  manufactures,  a  large 
number,  4,648,  being  fishermen.  Of  a  total  agricultural 
population  of  66.66  per  cent,  34.68  per  cent,  cultivate 
themselves.  Bent  is  generally'  in  kind  and  there  is 
a  certain  amomit  of  rack-renting.  The  gross  yield 
of  rice  land  is  from  18  to  22  Ichandia  of  paddy  per 
acre.  The  occupied  area  at  the  introduction  of  the 
survey  vas  32,098  acres  assessed  at  Rs.  1,08,779  which 
stands  now  at  81,361  acres  assessed  at  Bs.  1,06,924. 
The  agricultural  stock  is  not  satisfactory.  Prices 
have  risen  in  an  anacconntable  way.  The  rice  lands 
are  leased  at  4  to  5  times  the  assessment  on  the 
average.  The  revenue  history  of  the  talnka  is,  on 
the  whole,  good.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  parts 
(rf  QoTemment  servants  to  settle  in  Karwar  on  their 
retirement.  This  has  enhanced  the  value  of  land 
both  for  agricultural  and  non-agrlcultntal  purposes,  to 
an  extravagant  figure,  Bs.  600  being  given  for  the  best 
rice  land.  The  settlement  officer  concludes  that 
when  all  is  said  on  the  other  side,  the  taluka  shows 
signs  of  progress,  and  can  stand  an  increase  of  assessment, 
amounting,   after   some  regrouping,  to  7.8  per  cent. 

Here  we  have  a  record  of  facts  and  tendencies  of 
the  most  absorbing  interest,  which  ought  to  prove 
attractive  to  the  economic  thinker.  I  most,  however, 
resist  the  temptation  of  commenting  on  them  here 
and  would  only  state  that  if  the  information  is 
with    facta    and    figures    as    to    certain 
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other  matters  bearing  upon  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  people  and  by  personal  obfierration 
and  stud;  on  the  spot,  the  resnlts  are  bonnd  to  be 
more  instructive  and  frnitfal.  The  qaestions  relating 
to  trade,  high  prices,  rack-renting  and  the  absence 
of  indastries  in  the  above  instance,  affect  the  well- 
being  of  a  population  exceeding  half  a  lakh  and  ought 
to  engage  the  anxious  attention  of  the  stndent  and 
the  economic  and  social  reformer.  They  did  not 
fail,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  noticed  by  the  Collec- 
tor, the  Settlement  Commissioner,  and  the  Commissioner, 
S.  D.  The  Collector  strongly  recommended  the  restora- 
tion  to  the  people  of  certain  forest  privileges  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  to  the  detriment  of  the 
efficiency  of  agriculture.  He  contended  that  high 
prices  in  a  taluka  which  was  mainly  agricultnral  and 
had  to  import  rice  for  feeding  the  population,  conid 
not  be  regarded  as  a  blessing,  except  to  a  few  big 
landlords.  The  subletting  value  of  land  in  certun 
areas  was  unnaturally  high  and  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  rack-renting.  The  Collector,  therefore, 
while  accepting  the  facts  presented  by  the  settlement 
officer,  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  his  conclnsions.  The 
Settlement  Commissioner  did  not  accept  the  view  of  the 
Collector  and  pronounced,  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
high  prices  upon  the  cultivators,  that  "  individual  holders 
of  land  must  benefit  from  high  prices  to  the  extent 
of  their  produce ;  in  fact,  the  '  haves '  must  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  havenots. "  In  their  Besolntion 
on  this,  Gbvernment  observed: — "They  also  consider 
that  the  high  prices  of  laud  are  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  population,  that  the  same  cause  accounts  ha 
the  high  rents  and  that  there  is  a  distinct  danger 
that,  as  suggested  by  the  Settlement  Commissioner, 
any  material  increase  of  assessment  may  fall  on 
the      tenants. "    These     remarks     drew    forth     from 
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Mr.  G.  Monteath,  the  Collector  of  Gaoara,  in  1918,  a 
spirited  reply  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  show 
(First  Revision  Settlement  of  Honavar  Taluka,  Ooyern- 
ment  selections,  No.  DLVI — New  series)  that  the 
orders  contained  in  the  above  resolution  were  based 
upon  incorrect  premises,  that  there  was  no  rack- 
renting  and  that  the  high  prices  of  land  were  not 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  popalation. 

I  hope  I  need  not  multiply  instances  to  prove 
how  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the 
rural  population  and,  therefore,  to  the  country  in 
general,  are  raised,  discussed  and  disposed  of  in  the 
course  of  settlement  inquiries.  Economists  cannot 
afford  to  stand  aside  and  allow  these  problems  of 
material  development  and  state  policy  to  pass  un- 
noticed. They  should  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear 
of  trenching  upon  what  is  regarded  as  the  revenue 
officers'  domain.  I  should  wish  a  body  like  this 
Economic  Conference  to  take  the  lead  in  advocating 
the  course  I  am  suggesting  in  this  paper.  It  has 
been  already  made  clear  that  enquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  individual  villages  has  its  value,  and  a  stiidy 
of  larger  areas  must  be  undertaken  to  supplement 
such  investigation,  not  to  supersede  it.  From  the 
remarks  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Claude  Hill  made  in  the 
Supreme  Legislative  Council,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Supreme  Government  will  suggest  to  the  Provincial 
Governments  the  idea  of  causing  economic  inquiries 
to  be  held  in  particular  areas.  I  venture  to  submit 
that  this  Conference  should  urge  the  extreme  desirabi- 
lity of  associating  oiitside  and  nonofficial  workers  in 
the  field  of  economics,  in  the  proposed  inquiries 
whenever  and  wherever  ordered  by  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. I  have  further  to  urge  this  kind  of  collabora- 
tion in  all  settlement  and  other  economic  enquiries 
that  are  officially  made  as  a  matter  of  administrative 
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routine.  This  may  sfcrike  Bome  u  an  extnvagut 
proposmi,  bnt  in  view  of  the  constitntional  refomu 
that  are  imminent,  the  proposition  is  perfectly  feamUe 
and  the  adoption  of  the  saggestion  is  abeolotely 
necessary.  Small  committees  consisting  of  experienced 
revenne  officials  and  independent  economic  inqoirera 
may  be  appointed  to  examine  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  certain  areas  to  b^in  with,  or  ^111  better,  should 
be  attached  to  the  ordinary  '  revenne  admiuistrataoD 
machinery  to  render  its  work  more  productive.  To 
sum  np.  (1)  Investigation  of  economic  conditiMB 
prevailing  in  large  areas  like  talnkas  and  districts 
shonld  be  carried  on  along  with  the  intensive  stady 
of  isolated  typical  villages,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
dynamics  of  rural  life,  nndergoing  a  rapid  change. 
(2)  A  lot  of  this  kind  of  work  is  already  being  done 
by  revenne  officials  and  a  large  establishment  is 
maintained  by  the  State  for  collecting  tacts  and 
reporting  npon  them.  (8)  Advantage  may  well  be 
taken  of  the  existing  official  machinery,-  and  revenne 
officials  and  outside  students  may  co-operate  to  make 
the  economic  inqairies  more  comprehensive,  suggestive 
and  fraitfnl,  (4)  It  seems  that  Provincial  Governments 
will  be  called  upon  to  order  special  inquiries  into 
the  material  condition  of  rural  areas,  in  the  near 
future,  and  in  this  and  iu  the  normal  work  of  in- 
vestigation carried  on  by  district  and  other  officials, 
capable  students  from  outside  should  be  associated. 
These  arrangements  will  result  in  incalcnlable  benefit 
to  all  parties.  {&)  -This  is  a  question  in  which 
students  of  economics  are  as  much  interested  as 
Government  and  people;  and  the  Economic  Conference 
will  only  be  doing  its  duty  if  it  takes  up  the  sugges- 
tion and  presses  it  on  the  attention  of  every  one 
concerned  in  the  material  well-being  of  the  people 
at   large. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

AND 
THE  PRESENT  FAMINE 

IN  THE  BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY 

R.  B.  EWBANK  . 

RBOtSTBAB  OP  CO-OFEBATITE   SOCIETIES, 


Before  attempting  to  gange  the  impact  oi  the 
preaent  famine  on  the  co-operative  system  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  it  may  be  vrell  to  clear  the  ground 
by  explaining  briefly  what  stage  of  dovelopment  that 
system  baa  reached  and  wbat  are  its  present  reaoarces. 
On  March  31st  1918,  there  were  in  existence  1660 
co-operative  societies,  comprising  156,000  members 
and  commanding  a  working  capital  of  162  lakhs  of 
nipees.  The  movement  has  both  an  nrban  and  a 
mral  side.'  But  since  with  non-agricultural  societies 
famine  is  not  necessarily  the  paramount  fact  wholly 
djatermining  their  position,  but  merely  one  element  in 
the  general  economic  situation;  it  is  proposed  to 
leave  this  type  of  aoeiety  oo  one  side  for  the  present 
and  to  deal  first  with  agricultural  societies  and  their 
financing  agencies,  where  the  direct  effects  of  the 
famine  can   best   be   seen. 

The  number  of  agricultural  societies  in  existence 
on  March  81st  last  in  this  presidency  was  1,390  with 
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101,000  memberB  and  a  working  capital  oi  72  laklu. 
On  MoTember  80th  this  namber  had  risen  to  about 
1,600  bnt  the  increase  in  their  membership  and  capital 
is  still  unknown.  These  1,890  societies  were  supported 
and  partially  financed  b;  10  central  banks  controlling 
a  working  capital  of  42)  lakfas.  The  average  working 
capital  available  to  the  members  of  ■  agricattDral 
Bocieties  per  bead  was  Bb.71  only.  These  societies 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  sitaated  in  villages,  and  are 
composed  of  working  agricnltaralists,  holding  their 
lands  on  the  ryotwari  tenure,  and  of  village  artisans 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  agrloaltare.  The  monsoon 
of  1918  has  failed  generally  and  it  appears  that  except 
in  eight  districts,  where  the  crops  have  been  poor  to 
fair,  and  in  certain  irrigated  tracts,  famine  conditions 
are  likely  before  long  to  be  establiBhed  thronghoat 
the  whole  Presidency. 

While  the  sitnation  is  still  obsonre  and  developing, 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  precisely  how  the  famine 
will  ultimately  afTect  co-operative  societies  and  banks. 
This  paper  is  merely  an  attempt  to  forecast  its 
results  and  to  consider  how  the  co-operative  system 
is  likely  to  react  to  them. 

Suice  the  co-operative  movement  was  first  initiated 
in  1904  no  severe  oi  wide-spread  famine  has  tested 
its  stability  in  any  part  of  India.  Local  famines 
have  indeed  been  experienced  in  Gajrat  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1911-1912 
and  1918-1914  respectively,  and  their  effects  have 
been  explored  by  the  Committee  on  Oo-operation. 
From  the  statistics  collected  by  them,  that  Committee 
observed  that  repayments  of  loans  were  much  delayed 
and  the  grant  of  new  loans  was  slightly  contracted. 
The  effects  of  the  famine  on  the  receipts  and  with- 
drawals of  deposits  were  found  to  be  inconsiderable. 
They    held    that    the    assistance    of   societies,    supple- 
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mented  by  Government  Loans,  was  not  inadeqaate 
to  the  easential  requirements  of  their  members.  But 
these  famines  were  too  limited  in  area  and  too  mild 
in  their  incidence  to  afTord  any  trustworthy  criterion 
as  to  the  probable  effects  of  a  complete  and  general 
failnre  of  the  monsoon  over  a  large  area.  The 
present  writer  feels  therefore  that  he  is  to  some  extent 
groping  in  the  dark,  and  has  prepared  this  paper 
more  with  the  object  of  eliciting  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  of  this  Conference  for  the  guidance  of  , 
the  Co-operative  Department  than  in  the  hope  that 
he  be  in  a  position  to  throw  any  new  light  on 
the  subject. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  result  of  the  paralysis 
of  agriculture,  arising  from  a  general  famine  is  that 
members  are  unable  to  repay  their  loans  on  the  due 
dates.  Money  invested  in  the  land  fails  to  fructify. 
The  labor  and  capital  expended  on  agriculture  are 
lost.  Instalments  of  loans  granted  for  the  redemption 
of  old  debt,  domestic  expenses  or  other  technically 
non-[Hroductive  objects  are  even  less  reooverattle. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  capital  of  agricultural  societies 
are  invested  in  loans  to  their  members,  and  in  famine 
districts  the  whole  of  this  sum,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  percentage  invested  in  irrigated  crops, 
will  be  unmobilised.  Extensions  till  the  following 
season  will  have  to  be  granted  and  in  most  cases 
the  best  that  can  be  hoped  will  be  the  recovery  of 
interest.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  drive  members 
to  the  sowkars  for  loans  with  which  to  pay  off 
their  debts  to  societies  in  order  to  bolster  up  the 
credit  of  the  movement  and  to  give  a  specious 
appearance  of  pnnctoal  repayments  under  adverse  con- 
ditions. Central  banks  will  be  in  a  slightly  better 
position,  because  by  spreading  their  investments  over 
a    wider    area,    they    are    able    to    average    out   their 
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risks  to  some  extent  and  may  reasonably  expect  some 
small  recoveries.  Bat  in  their  case  too  eight-ninths 
of  their  capital  Is  invested  in  loans  to  rural  societies, 
and  it  may  be  conjectared  that  in  most  cases  they 
will  have  to  carry  at  least  three-qnarters  of  these 
advances  forward   nnrecovered   to   the   next  season. 

Simnltaneonsly  with  the  drying  up  of  recoveries, 
a  demand  is  likely  to  arise  among  depositors  for  the 
refund  of  their  deposits.  The  capital  of  agricultural 
societies  consists  of :  deposits  from  members  22  per  cent 
and  from  non-members  17  per  cent;  as  against  60  per 
cent  loans  from  central  banks.  How  can  the  demand 
of  depositors  possibly  be  met  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  capital  of  societies  is  locked  up  in  unrealiz- 
able loans?  Fortunately  the  position  is  not  so  black 
as  it  appears.  Baral  societies  may  not  accept  current 
deposits  and  rarely  accept  deposits  fixed  for  a  shorter 
period  than  one  year.  They  are  therefore  absolutely 
protected  from  any  sadden  rush  of  depositors.  More- 
over in  practically  all  cases  the  deposits  consist  of 
good  lying  money  which  the  depositors  have  no 
intention  of  withdrawing.  They  are  local  in  origin 
Euid  can  to  a  large  extent  be  controlled  by  the  local 
influence  of  the  Committee.  Members  hesitate  long 
before  pressing  an;  demand  which  may  embarrass 
their  own  societies,  while  non-members  can  scarcely 
fail  to  realize  that,  if  they  insist  on  repayment,  the 
money  to  meet  their  claims  must  be  squeezed  oat  of 
the  pockets  of  their  neighbors  and  friends.  However, 
too  much  should  not  be  made  of  these  safegnards, 
since  people  who  have  saved  up  some  small  deposits 
by  the  practice  of  thrift  and  self-denial  are  certainly 
entitled  to  fall  back  on  them  in  a  famine  year  and 
would  be  discouraged  from  making  farther  efforts  in 
fntare  if  they  found  that  their  hopes  of  enjoying 
th»r  money  on   the  due    date  were    frostrated.      The 
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whole  credit  of  the  movement,  particularly  with  out- 
side inveators,  depends  on  the  panctaal  repayment, 
of  deposits..  Snoh  recoveries  as  societies  are  able  to 
make  most  then  be  reserved  for  meeting  their  liabihties 
to  depositors,  and  any  deficit  mast  be  made  up  by 
loans  from  central  banks,  which  must  conserve  their 
resonrces  to  meet  this  anpreme  call  upon  them. 

The  position  of  central  banks  in  the  mofnssil 
will  be  similar  to  that  of  rnral  societies, — probably 
slightly  better  in  the  matter  ol  recoveries,  and  slightly 
wone  in  the  matter  of  withdrawals.  No  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  their  capital  is  derived  from  deposits, 
and  the  depositors  will  be  far  less  susceptible  to  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  Board  of  Directors  than 
village  depositors,  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  insist 
on  repayment  on  due  dates.  On  the  other  hand 
these  banks  have  provided  themselves  with  considerable 
fluid  resonrces  on  which  they  will  be  able  to  draw 
in  the  event  of  an   emergency. 

Mercifully  the  position  of  the  Bombay  Central 
Bank,  which  in  this  Presidency  serves  as  a 
Provincial  Bank,  will  on  the  contrary  be  very  strong. 
Not  only  is  half  its  capital  permanently  owned  and 
non-withdrawable,  but  it  commands  ample  fluid  resouroes 
amounting  to  some  eight  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  has  no 
reason  to  expect  any  special  ef-flnence  of  deposits. 
It  is  the  usnal  experience  of  banks  situated  at  the 
big  centres  of  trade  in  a  famine  year  that  owing  to 
the  shriokage  of  commerce  the  demand  for  money 
declines  and  deposits  are  on  offer  at  exceptionally 
easy  terms.  The  war  and  the  heavy  fluancial  re- 
qni.-ements  of  Government  may  on  this  occasion 
prevent  the  money  market  from  following  its  usual 
course;  but  on  the  whole  there  appears  no  ground 
for  anticipating  any  special  financial  stringency  with 
regard  to  deposits  in  the  Bombay  Central  Bank. 
H 
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Oa    the    contrary    some    increase    in    its    bolding    ol 
deponts  may   be  anticipated. 

It  is  generally  agreed  ~that  the  movement  is 
strong  enoogh  to  bear  all  necessary  extensions  of 
loans  and  withdrawals  of  deposits;  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  in  addition  commaiid  a  margin  of  reswuce 
which  will  be  available  for  financing  agriculture.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Oirectws  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
it  was  decided  that  Ute  extent  of  this  margin  woold 
not  be  known  until  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  and 
that  in  any  case  the  finance  of  next  year's  crops  had 
the  first  claim  on  the  resources  of  the  movement. 
Apart  from  the  loans  for  the  purposes  of  irrigated 
crops  whieh  are  unaffected  by  the  famine  and  which 
ue  recoverable  in  the  ooorse  of  the  next  hot  weather, 
it  was  therefore  decided  to  grant  all  necessary  exten- 
sions, to  help  societies  in  meeting  withdrawals  of 
deposits,  and  for  the  rest  to  stand  fast  and  conserve 
resources  until  the  agrionltoral  season  of  2919 
should  set  in. 

This  may  not  seem  a  very  heroic  course  bat  it  is 
at  any  rate  safe  uid  conservative,  and  in  the  absence 
of  further  experience  of  bunines  it  seems  the  mdy 
coarse  ctmsistent  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  depositors  and  shareholders.  It  may  seem 
to  some  a  lame  concloskui  that  after  14  years  of 
effort  soeiettes  in  the  face  of  a  famine  oaa  do  ncrthing 
better  than  retire  into  tbair  shells  and  wait  hat  happier 
days.  Nobody  defdores  this  impotence  more  than  ilie 
present  writer,  who  is  overwhelmed  with  ap]4icationa 
fmm  lamine  sticken  villages  for  loans  for  poiehasing 
oattle-lodder,  for  human  maiutenaaee,  for  npairittg 
walk,  and  so  iorth.  Bat  it  m  impouible  to  escape 
bom  the  kigio  of  facts  and  the  conclosion  samu 
mUToidable  that  the  co-operative  movement,  as  at 
BTMnnt  oonstitnbed,   will   not  fpr  many  years  be  stnmg 
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enough  to   tide    its    members    over    a    famine    on    its 
own  resources. 

Let  it  be  assumed — as  normAlly  sangnine  co-operators 
are  willing  to  assume — that  the  funds  of  the  move- 
ment will  just  suffice  to  grant  all  neceBsar;  extensions, 
to  meet  all  withdrawals  and  to  finance  the  forth- 
coming crops  on  a  reasonable  scale.  The  question 
remains  how  the  members  of  societies,  who  have 
reaped  little  or  no  harvest,  are  to  maintain  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  live  stock,  until  next 
July?  The  position  is  an  awkward  one.  The  members 
have  pledged  their  credit  to  their  societies  in  under- 
taking joint  unlimited  liability  and  in  several  cases 
have  actually  mortgaged  their  lands  to  their  societies. 
It  is  therefore  hopeless  for  them  to  turn  for  relief  * 
to  the  sowkars  whom  they  have  deserted,  and  who 
as  a  rule  find  it  difficult  enough  to  tidi  their  own 
Tegular  clients  over  a  bad  season.  Their  societies 
can  do  nothing  for  them.  The  only  resource  open  to 
them  is  takavi  from  Government,  which  is  usually 
distributed  freely  at  the  opening  of  a  famine  aa  a 
measure  of  moral  strategy.  But  by  resorting  to 
tskavi  they  superimpose  upon  their  land  a  liability, 
which,  though  incurred  later,  takes  priority  of  the 
previous  incumbrances  when  it  comes  to  recovery. 
The  society,  being  itself  unable  to  help,  cannot  reason- 
ably withhold  its  assent  from  such  recourse  to  takavi, 
and  is  compelled  to  sit  by  with  folded  hands  and 
watch  the  security  on  which  its  own  credit  is  mainly 
baaed  melting  away  before  its  eyes.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  the  conference  of  registrars  that  no 
takavi  should  be  given  to  members  without  this 
previous  consent  of  their  society ;  and  in  the 
Presidency  societies  are  permitted  to  send  in  lists  ol 
members  whom  they  recommend  for  takavi  and  for 
wbom    they    are    willing    to    stand    as    surety.      ButB 
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whatever  (he  system  may'  be,  the  real  security  which 
forms  80  large  an  element  of  the  total  credit  of  any 
society  is  bound  to  diminish. 

Even  if  the  moTement  had  at  its  command  ample 
funds  to  finance  all  co-operators  over  a  famine, 
it  is  difflcalt  to  see  that  the  situation  woald  be 
much  improved.  Without  taking  account  of  the  eternal 
old  debts  of  agricultarists,  there  wonld  still  remain 
the  liability  for  their  suspended  land  revenue  and 
for  the  borrowed  capital  swallowed  up  in  the  failure 
of  the  preceding  harvest.  Moreover  fresh  loans  would 
have  to  be  foxmd  for  the  next  cultivating  season. 
In  a  ryotwari  province,  where  large  classes  of  agri- 
culturists can  barely  eke  out  a  subsistence  from  their 
land  in  a  normal  year  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
their  holdings,  the  credit  which  they  are  able  to  offer 
cannot  fairly  bear  an  accumulated  charge  of  this  sort 
Societies  might  find  themselves  in  the  dilemma  of 
throwing  good  money  after  bad.  Goverment  may  in 
the  last  resort  grant  remissions,  but  societies  which 
are  not  charitable  institutions  can  never  afford  to  do 
this,  unless  they  charge  enormoasly  enhanced  rates  of 
interest  to  cover  insurance  against  this  risk.  With 
their  present  holdings  the  credit  of  many  agricnltorists 
would  have  reached  its  breaking  point  long  before 
their  needs  were  fully  met.  In  snch  cases  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  disparage  co-operative  societies 
for  refusing  to  surcharge  their  credit  and  barter  away 
their  chances  of  future  prosperity  for  the  sake  of 
their  weaker  members.  However  strong  societies  may 
be,  they  cannot  afford  to  hang  a  mill-stone  of  bad 
debts  round  their  neck.  They  are  bound  to  differentiate 
among  their  members  and  to  insist  plainly  and  firmly 
that  when  a  member  has  received  all  the  finance 
that  his  credit  can  reasonably  command,  he  must  go 
to  the  relief  works   and  send  his  stock  to  the  catUe- 
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kitchen  instead  of  lingering  on  to  be  a  dead  weight 
on  his  fellow-members.  Such  sternness  amongst  neigh* 
bors  is  difficalt  to  achieve ;  but  for  co-operative  societies 
it  may  be  the  condition  of  their  survival. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  repercussion  of  famine 
among  non-agricaltaral  societies.  These  societies  number 
215  with  a  membership  of  60,796  and  a  working 
capital  of  48}  lakhs.  They  are  organized  on  a  limited 
liability  basis  and  carry  on  their  loan  business  among 
the  middle  and  lower  urban  classes.  Salaries  are 
always  slow  to  adjust  themselveB  to  any  rise  in 
prices ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  middle  class  members 
of  these  societies  will  find  that  their  margin  of  in- 
come out  of  which  they  expected  to  repay  instalments 
to  their  societies^  has  shrank.  The  labor  market  is 
likely  to  be  glutted  and  the  wages  of  labor  to  remain 
at  the  level  of  bare  subsistence.  The  present  shortage 
of  rolling  stock,  while  keeping  down  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  in  villages,  will  tend  to  enhance 
them  in  the  big  towns.  It  may  be  inferred  therefore 
that  repayments  of  loans  are  likely  to  fall  gravely 
into  arrears,  and  that  heavy  withdrawals  of  deposits 
are  probable.  The  situation  of  these  societies  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  agricultural  societies, 
because  no  less  than  64  per  cent  of  their  capital  is 
derived  from  deposits,  which  are  not  necessarily  local 
and  are  usually  fixed  for  short  terms  only.  As  a 
rule  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  resource  at 
their  command;  but  a  continuous  run  of  depositors 
would  soon  exhaust  these  reserves.  Owing  to  their 
limited  liability,  lack  of  real  property,  and  less  compact 
form,  central  banks  will  not  finance  these  societies 
except  to  a  minute  extent  (at  present  2}  per 
cent  of  their  total  capital).  They  are  therefore  very 
much  exposed  to  risk  from  adverse  conditions.  The 
public  credit  of  their  managing  committees,  the  mutual 
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trust  of  membera,  and  great  caation  in  granting 
any  Ireah  loans  or  in  any  way  depleting  their 
cash  reaerres,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  carry  them 
safely  throngh  the  criBie.  Bnt  their  position  is  not  as 
solid  as  it  shoald  be  in  the  face  of  a  serions  calamity. 
This  type  of  society  is  probably  at  present  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  the  movement. 

The  argomeot  conclades  to  this  that  as  an  actnal 
agency  for  famine  relief  co-operative  societies  are  not 
likely  to  prove  very  effective  and  are  indeed  likely 
to  find  it  as  mach  as  they  can  do  to  tide  them- 
selves over  the  famine  withoat  bankruptcy.  Bnt  to 
admit  this  is  not  of  oonrse  to  deny  their  great  valne 
as  protective  agencies   against   famine. 

Firstly  these  societies  are  orgaQized  and  fairly 
efficient  local  bodies,  which  are  capable  of  being 
used  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  famine  relief.  In 
Germany  co-operative  institutions  played  for  the  first 
three  years  of  war  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  state 
organisatioD  for  rationing  and  distributing  food 
fluppliea.  In  India  they  are  less  numerous  and  less 
highly  developed,  and  their  business  capacity  would 
probably  he  overtaxed  if  they  were  entrusted-  wiUi 
any  very  complicated  functions.  Dnring  the  coming 
famine,  food-grains,  fodder,  cloth  and  kerosine  are 
likely  to  remain  under  official  control.  With  'r^;ard 
to  food-stuffs,  societies  can  do  little,  because  under 
the  existing  arrangements  wholesale  supplies  of 
Burmah  rice  or  Punjab  wheat  must  be  paid  for  ia 
cash;  and  very  few  societies  have  got  the  necessary 
funds  at  their  command.  The  control  of  fodder  is 
au  excessively  difficult  question  owing  both  to  its 
scarcity  and  its  bulk,  and  no  proposal  to  use 
societies  for  its  distribution  has  been  mooted. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  dUtribnting 
standard    cloth    through     co-operative    sooieties;    bnk 
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owing  to  the  recent  sharp  fall  in  the  priee  o£  all 
grades  of  cotton  cloth,  this  proposal  is  now  held  in 
abeyaaoe.  On  the  whole  it  would  probably  be  true 
to  say  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
oo-operative  societies  can  be  ntilized  widely  for  the 
distribution  or  administration  of  famine  relief.  In 
another  decade  this  stage  may  be  reached ;  but  at 
present  there  are  three  serious  obstacles.  The 
capacity  of  rural  societies  for  undertaking  extraneoas 
businesa  efficiently  is  still  extremely  limited.  Their 
number  19  small.  They  do  not  comprise  the  whole 
population,  even  in  villages  where  they  exist,  and  find 
grave  difficulties  in  dealing  with  non-members. 

Secondly  the  training  which  societies  give  in 
self-reliance  and  independence  and  the  incentives 
which  they  offer  to  the  practice  of  thrift  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  a  moral  effect  on  their 
members  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
the  face  of  a  general  disaster.  Instead  of  relying 
blindly  on  Government  or  charitable  organizations  to 
lift  the  burden  off  their  shoulders,  they  will  have 
learnt  the  principles  of  self  help  and  will  make  a 
more  determined  effort  to  stand  on  their  own  legs 
than  the  ordinary  villager.  If  the  society  has  been 
well  run,  the  position  of  the  members  at  the  opening 
of  the  famine  should  be  stronger  than  elsewhere. 
An  excessive  share  of  the  produce  of  their  labor 
and  enterprise  has  not  been  drained  away  into  the 
pockets  of  the  sowkars.  Old  debts  have  been 
diminished,  mortgages  cleared  off,  protective  land 
improvements  undertaken,  cultivation  improved 
intensively.  The  members  ought  therefore  to  have 
accumulated  some  reserves,  hidden  away  under  their 
hearth-stones,  which  will  help  them  to  straggle 
through  the  year.  Co-operation  is  no  magic  Sesame 
to    create  these  benefits  by  its  mere  existence.      But 
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wherever  its  theory  has  been  nQderatood  and,  as  in  the 
great  majority  of  oases,  honestly  applied,  there  can 
be  little  doabt  that  the  caltivatora  are  both  morally 
and  economically  in  a  far  better  position  to  face  a 
year  of  stress  and  famine  than  they  would  have  been 
without  a  society. 
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In  the  history  of  the  co-operative  movement  in 
India,  we  can  distingnish  several  different  stages  or 
epochs.  We  have  had  the  experimental  stage  and 
we  have  in  the  last  five  years  passed  through  an 
epoch  of  consolidation.  Daring  the  last  quinqaenninm 
the  policy  of  "  brake "  has  been  consistently  followed 
in  province  after  province  and  a  great  work  of  puri- 
fication has  been  carried  out  in  which  a  vast  number 
of  the  weaker  societiee  have  been  weeded  out — a 
process  which  has  strengthened  considerably  the  co- 
operative movement.  There  is  no  other  country  which 
can  boast  of  the  performance  of  such  a  voluntary 
lustration.  The  last  qainquenninm  has  also  been  a 
period  of  consolidation  of  the  higher  machinery  of 
finance  and  control,  and  our  series  of  apex  banks 
might  be  said  in  the  main  to  be  the  work  of  the 
period  under  consideration.  During  the  same  period 
we  have  furnished  public  opinion  which  has  backed 
up  onr  movement  so  long  and  so  well  with  suitable 
organs  of  expression  and  work  like  the  Bombay 
Central  Co-operative  Institute  and  the  Bengal  Co-opera- 
tive Organization  Society.  We  have  thns  prepared 
the  ground  tor  the  coming  Epoch  of  Expaitsiun, 
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The  task  of  co-operatioa  is  growing  from  mote 
to  more  and  new  problems  are  pressing  for  solution 
on  all  hands ;  with  the  industrial  development  of 
India  co-operation  will  have  on  its  hands  the  task 
of  helping  iadastrial  operatives  as  well  as  agricaltaral 
workers.  The  report  of  the  Indnstrial  Gomission 
has  emphasized  the  support  that  can  be  rendered 
to  small  and  cottage  industries  by  co-operation ;  bnt 
with  all  respect  to  the  Commission  it  might  be 
said  that  the  potential  services  which  co-operation 
can  render  in  India's  Indnstrial  Renaissance  are  not 
confined  to  the  use  of  small  indastries.  It  might 
be  that  co-operation  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  much  discussed  problem  of  "  paucity 
of  labor"  in  India,  and  it  is  the  only  force  that 
can  prevent  that  conflict  between  capital  and  labor 
which  has  caused  such  disastrous  effects  elsewhu-e. 
But  we  have  on  our  hands  not  only  the  problems 
of  agricaltural  and  indnstrial  co-operation  but  the 
great  qnestion  must  soon  be  tackled  of  putting 
co-operation  into  its  due  relation  with  the  great  and 
pending  political  changes.  Such  a  great  administrator 
as  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lyon  "looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Co-operative  Credit  Society  of  each 
village,  bringing  the  people  together  for  all  matters 
connected  with  the  weal  of  the  village,  will  be 
linked  up  with  the  system  of  village  and  circle 
Government  and  will  be  utilized  as  tlie  only 
efficient  electoral  unit ".  India,  thronghout  the  ages, 
the  soundest  and  healthiest  force  both  politically  and 
economically  has  been  the  village  and  its  panchayet, 
and  the  co-operative  society  is  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  last  mentioned  institation.  In  any  scheme  of 
Institutional  representation  for  India  ^riculture  must 
take  preeminently  the  first  place  and  co-operation  is 
the    living      force    in     agriculture.      Another    problem 
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which  the  expansion  ol  co-operation  mast  bring  to 
the  fore  is  that  ot  propaganda  and  inspection  and  for 
these  purposes  we  require  an  "  Indian  Go-operative 
Service ".  Had  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  been  serving  on 
the  Industrial  Commission,  as  originally  intended  he 
would  have  seen  that  an  "Indian  Co-operative  Service" 
is  as  important  as  an  "  Indian  Industrial  Service "  or 
an  "Indian  Chemical  Service".  At  the  back  of  all 
these  problems  is  the  greatest  of  alt  questions — that 
of  the  Finance  of  the  Epoch  of  Co-operative  Expan- 
tion.  I  cannot  possibly  discuss  all  these  topics  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  paper  but  I  might  be  allowed 
at  least  to  indicate  a  few  of  their  important  aspects. 

I  shall  first  take  np  the  question  of  Finance 
becanse  the  organization  of  ways  and  means  must 
precede  any  progress.  In  another  paper  I  have 
noticed  the  controversy  recently  carried  on  in  Japan 
about  subsidizing  co-operation  from  the  large  favor- 
able balances  of  trade  which  that  conntry  has  enjoyed 
during  the  war.  I  shall  therefore  not  labor  the 
point  here  but  shall  only  add  that  in  the  case  of 
India  agricnlture  and  co-operation  have  a  special 
claim  to  be  helped  out  of  the  surpluses  created 
mainly  by  agriculture.  Some  years  ago  the 
opiumsnrplnses  were  utilized  by  our  Government 
for  purposes  of  public  welfare.  Similarly  the  credits 
which  we  have  accumulated  abroad  should  be  nsed  to 
bring  co-operation  to  the  doors  of  every  agricnltnrist. 

Another  source  from  which  co-operation  can  expect 
financial  assistance  is  the  Presidency  Banks,  particular- 
ly when,  as  is  to  be  expected,  they  will  have  been 
am^gamated.  Already  in  Bombay  the  Provincial 
Co-operative  Bank  is  receiving  assistance  from  a 
Presidency  Bank.  On  the  boards  of  the  presidency 
banks  there  are  able  bankers  who  have  an  enthasi- 
astio  belief  in   the  possibilities  of  such    help.     When 
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Sir  W.  B.  Hunter  of  the  Bank  of  Madras  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  point  by  the  Chamberlain  OommissioD, 
he  emphatically  asserted  that  agrictiltariBta  shonld  be 
assisted  oat  of  the  resoorces  of  any  central  bank. 
When  he  was  asked  farther  abont  the  difficulties  of 
assessing  the  agricnltariat's  credit,  he  answered  "we 
have  means  of  finding  out  the  position  of  the  agricoltnrista. 
There  are  title  deeds  and  registration  offices  where 
yoa  can  find  if  there  are  any  encnmbrances ".  Indeed, 
one  of  the  reasons  brought  forward  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  bank  was  that:  "It  woald  form 
a  hnk  between  what  might  be  called  the  great  banks 
of  the  country  and  the  agriculturists,  that  it  would 
link  the  money  markets  together,  and  that,  the 
Central  Bank  conld  undertake  the  task  of  lending  to 
agriculturists,  perhaps  through  co-operative  societies ". 
An  idea  which  had  the  sanction  of  eminent  bankers 
like  Dunbar  and  Hunter  deserves  to  be  taken  up 
again  when  the  idea  of  amalgamation  is  in  the  fur« 
Nor  can  we  neglect  the  possible  help  from  industrial 
banks  to  co-operation,  since  India's  greatest  industry 
is  agriculture — an  industry  which  in  the  future  will 
be  carried  od  increasingly  as  a  capitalistic  system. 

But  it  might  be  argued  that  the.  assistance  from 
the  credits  which  India  has  collected  abroad  will  be 
only  a  temporary  windfall,  while  not  very  maoh  can 
be  expected  from  the  presidency  banks  and  other 
banking  institutions  which  will  have  their  hands  fairly 
full  in  assisting  the  industrial  revolution  which  will 
begin  in  India  in  the  near  future.  Hence  I  venture 
to  suggest  a  tbllrd  financial  resource  in  the  shape  of 
loans  from  the  fiduciary  portion  of  the  Paper  Currency 
Beserve.  In  his  work  on  "  Indian  Currency  and 
Finance",  Mr.  Keynes  has  argued  that  "the  manner 
in  which  the  reserve  against  the  note  issue  is  kept 
is     needlessly    restricted.      Apart    from    that    portion 
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which  is  permanently  invested,  the  whole  is  kept  in 
gold  and  silver.  This  is  in  immitation  of  the  rale 
governing  the   Bank   of  England's   note  issue ". 

He  argues  in  favor  of  lending  oat  a  portion  of  the 
reserve  on  bills  of  -  exchange  and  other  approved 
seourity.  His  proposal  is  that  loans  from  the  Paper 
Currency  Reserve  should  be  given  oat  to  help  Indian 
traders  and  generally  so  as  to  reduce  the  fluctuations 
of  the  Indian  discount  rate.  But,  it  might  be  added, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  benefit  of 
loans  from  the  Paper  Currency  Reserve  should  go  to 
the  commercial  classes.  The  Indian  agricolturist  has 
at  least  an  eqaal  claim  to  the  benefits  from  these 
loang  and   his   need   is   even   greater. 

The  importance  of  the  resource  for  loans  to  which 
we  have  referred  above  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
With  the  rapid  extension  of  public  confidence  in  any 
country's  note  system,  the  fiduciary  portion  of  the 
reserve  behind  it  is  bound  to  develop.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  better  illustration  of  this  than  is  afforded  by 
the.  growth  of  securities  in  our  Paper  Currency 
Reserve  in  the  last  four  years,  when  the  percentage 
of  securities  to  the  total  reserve  has  increased  from 
18  per  cent  to  nearly  62  per  cent.  We  see  from 
this  that  with  a  world  war  going  on*  and  with  our 
Paper  Currency  figures  reaching  new  records  year  by 
year,  the  Fiduciary  Reserve  has  been  more  than  tripled. 
It  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  triumph  of  state  credit, 
as  most  of  the  new  securities  added  consisted  of 
Treasury  Bills  or  of  securities  created  ad  hoc.  It  is 
also  very  encouraging  for  credit  of  the  paper  of  co- 
operative societies  as  long  as  they  are  supervised  and 
their  policy  is  guided  by  state  officials. 

The  merits  of  our  proposal  depend  upon  the  value 
of  the  pro-notes  of  our  societies  as  securities.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  commercial  paper  is    excellent 
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secarity  on   which  loans  can  be  made   from    the  Paper 
•Currency   Reserve.      Bnt   the  question   will    be  asked — 
Is    the    paper    of    Co-operative    Societies    as    good    a& 
commercial   paper  from  the  point    of  'new   of    security 
for   snch   loans?      We  shall  therefore  institate  a  com- 
parison  between   the    security    valne   of  the    two    kinds 
of    paper  and    we   shall   find    favorable    characteristics 
peculiar    to    e&ch.       The    first    point    to  be    nrged  in 
favor   of    commercial    paper    is   that    it    is   capable    of 
being     turned    into    cash    is     the     ordinary     markets, 
while  that  is  not  possible  at    present  in   the  case  of 
the  pro-notes  of   co-operative  societies.      In    time,   how- 
ever,    this    defect    of     co-operative     paper     might    be 
remedied    either    by    arrangements    entered    into    witb 
Presidency  Banks  under  which  they  will  undertake  the 
duty  of  re-discounting  agricultural  paper  or  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  co-operative  apex  bank.      A  second 
point   in   which   commercial   paper    appears  superior  to 
co-operative   paper   is  the  shorter  period  of  the  former. 
Commercial     paper    is    drawn    for    from    three    to   six 
months,    while    co-operative    pro-notes    are    drawn    for 
from    six '  to    twelve    months.      On    further    thought, 
however,  this  difference   in    usance  does   not   go   to  the 
root    of    the    matter.      If    there    are    a    few    thonsands 
of  bills   iu   the   port-folio   of    a   bank   or   of  a   Govern- 
ment institution,  a  certain  number  of  these  bills  and 
pro-notes    which    are    bought    on    different    dates   must 
liquidate    themselves    day    by   day.  irrespective    of    the 
period   for    which    they    are    drawn ;     and    in    this   lies 
the    chief    merit    of    bills    or    paper    as    investments. 
Further   commercial    bills    are    very    often   renewed   on 
maturity  which  is   not  the   case   with   our  pro-notes. 

This  brings  us  to  the  special  merits  of  the  paper 
of  co-operative  societies  as  securities.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Central  Bank  which  lends  on  the  pro-notes 
of    a    primary    society    is    constantly    controlling    and 
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inepecting  the  affairs  of  the  borrowing  society,  but  such 
minute  control  and  inspection  is  entirely  absent  as 
between  the  accepting  house  and  the  drawer  of  a 
commercial  bill ;  and  this  is  a  great  point  in  favor 
of  co-operative  paper.  Further  a  primary  society  has 
to  take  shares  in  a  central  bank  in  proportion  to  its 
borrowings  from  the  Central  Bank,  and  this  naturally 
gives  a  further  hold  to  the  Central  Bank  on  the 
borrowing  society.  Another  important  feature  to  be 
considered  is  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  reserves 
of  the  primary  societies — reserves  which  in  many 
cases  go  to  buy  shares  in  central  banks  and  these 
shares  are  a  further  line  of  defence  for  the  loans  on 
which  the  pro-note  is  based.  As  if  this  was  not 
enough,  in  some  cases  there  is  behind  the  pro-notes 
the  further  security  of  deposits  made  by  the  primary 
society  in  the  Central  Bank,  while  in  every  case 
money  repaid  by  members  to  their  societies  is  at 
once  made  available  for  repayment  by  the  society  to 
the  Central  Bank.  -  Besides  all  this  there  is  the 
unlimited  liability  of  every  member  of  the  primary 
society,  while  such  societies  are  inspected  and  their 
accounts  are  audited  by  Government  Inspectors*  whose 
number  and  vigilance  is  increasing.-  Finally,  in  the 
epoch  of  consolidation  which  occupies  the  last  qnin- 
queninm,  a  vast  number  of  the  weaker  societies  have 
had  to  disappear.  Looking  to  all  these  one  can  say 
that  the  pro-notes  of  the  societies  are  almost  an  ideal 
form  of  security  on  which  a  portion  of  the  fiduciary 
leserre  of  our  paper  currency  can  be  lent  out  to  help 
the  cause  of  co-operation  in  India. 

Co-operative   Bepresentation 
But    co-operation    is    not    only    a    great    economic 
phenomenon;    it  has  a  very  important   political  aspect 
as  well.     A  few  words  might  therefore  be    added  on 
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the  opportunifcy  which  co-operatioa   now   has  before  it 
of  helping  on   the  political  development  of   India. 

In  the  Beforms  Beport  the  political  interesta  of 
the  ryot  have  been  deservedly,  and  eloqnently  em- 
phasized and  great  hopes  have  been  justly  expressed 
as  regards  the  resnlts  of  his  political  education. 
Bat  it  is  observed  that  the  agricultural  class  is  poorly 
equipped  for  politics  and  does  not  at  present  vnsh 
to  take  part  in  them.  The  agriculturist  has  sat  on 
caste  panchayets ;  he  has  signed  joint  petitions  to 
official  authority,  bat  he  has  never  exercised  a  vote 
on  public  questions.  His  mind  has  been  made  op 
for  him  by  his  landlord  or  banker  or  his  priest  or 
his  relative  or  the  nearest  official.  But,  perhaps,  this 
description,  highly  sympathetic  though  it  is,  overlooks 
the  capacity  of  the  co-operative  system  in  organiziag  and 
guiding  the  political  opinion  of  the  ryot.  The  activities 
of  co-operation  are  not  limited  to  "  advancing  him  money 
in  bad  days  and  waiting  till  he  is  ia  a. position  to  repay 
it".  With  the  organization  of  co-operation  ramifying 
into  the  smallest  village  and  binding  together  the  co- 
operative interests  of  districts  and  provinces  into 
various'  grades  of  federation,  it  might  be  found  that 
the  agriculturist  will  prove  a  very  capable  student  of 
representative  institutions  and  that  his  power  of 
organizing  might  be  snperior  to  those  of  any  other 
class.  It  is  for  the  legislator  to  bring  out  the  latent 
capacity  of  such  an  apt  pupil  by  giving  his  repre- 
sentatives proper  political  work  to  do.  The  Beport 
goes  on  to  say,  "when  the  local  bodies  are  developed 
some  of  bis  class  will  have  a  vote  on  local  questions. 
He  will  thus  begin  to  discover  that  if  there  is  no 
school  near  his  village,  or  road  to  take  him  to  the 
market,  the  right  way  to  procure  these  benefits  is  not 
as  heretofore  by  asking  the  Collector  for  them  bat  by 
voting  for  the  local  board  member  who  is  most  likely 
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to  get  them  for  him".  We  might  be  permitted  to 
draw  8  few  corollaries  from  these  excellent  dicta  in 
the   Report. 

To  realize  the  above  views  the  first  step  woald 
be^^to  grant  seats  on  the  village  panchayets  to  mem- 
bers of  the  local  rural  society.  This  would  greatly 
increase  the  prestige  and  the  power  for  good  which 
the  primary  society  at  present  enjoys  in  its 
village.  But  the  political  edacation  of  the  ryot  will 
be  forwarded  another  stage  when  a  seat  will  be 
given  to  a  member  of  one  of  the  local  societies  on 
the  liocal  Board  in  the  Sab-Divisional  Headquarters. 
In  a  anb-division  there  might  be  60  or  60  rural 
societies  and  these  might  elect  a  coaple  of  members 
for  the  Sab-divisional  Local  Board.  Nothing  could 
further  in  a  better  way  the  political  education  of 
the  ryot.  We  might  go  still  higher  and  request 
that  a  similar  "franchise"  be  granted  to  the  agrical- 
tural  interests  on  the  District  Boards.  The  [agricultn- 
ral  class  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  population  of 
India,  and  by  the  methods  we  have  ventured  to 
suggest  one  can  bring  political  edncation  of  the  best 
sort  and  the  largest  realization  of  enlightened  aelf- 
interest,  to  assist  in  its  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Indeed<  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  in  a 
no  very  remote  future  ' '  members  for  Co-operative 
Societies "  in  the  Legislative  Councils.  Any  increased 
weight  given  to  the  co-operative  interest  will  be  the 
truest  way  of  giving  at  once  greater  security  to  the 
Government  and  the  best  political  education  to  India. 
When  representative  institutions  are  established  every 
class  will  have  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  agriculturist  who  ia  a 
member  of  the  best  and  strongest  federations  in  India 
should  entrust  his  political  salvation  to  other  "politi- 
cally-minded classes".      "Man  is  a  political  animal", 
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says  Aristotle,  and  given  proper  of^wrhmitiea  each 
as  we  hare  enumerated  above  the  dictom  might 
perhaps  find  its  best  illustration  in  the  humble 
Indian  ryot. 

The  reoent  Resolution  of  the  Bombay  Government 
on  the  administration  of  the  Local  Boards  in  the 
Western  Presidency  shows  clearly  that  these  Boards  «uit 
badly  the  iatrodnctioo  of  a  more  active  element. 
While  it  appeared  that  "  in  no  case  was  any  interest 
evinced  in  the  elections, "  in  some  cases  there  was 
even  absence  of  candidates  to  offer  themaelves  for 
the  elections.  As  many  as  eighty  meetings  &iled 
for  lack  of  a  qaornm  and  the  meetings  of  the 
Boards,  besides  being  few  in  number,  were  badly 
.  attended.  Such  being  the  present  condition  of  th« 
.  Local  Boards  a  revivifying  element  like  that  forniahed 
by  co-operation  is  surely  to  be  welcomed.  The 
members  of  the  panchayets  who  will  enter  these 
Boards  will  come  equipped  with  real  first-hand  local 
knowledge  and  drilled  into  habits  of  regular  attendance 
at  and  deliberations  in  meetings.  Critics  of  the 
Reforms  Report  have  pointed  out  that  the  financial 
side  of  the  scheme  advanced  in  it  seems  the  weakest. 
Something  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  defect  by 
giving  more  share  in  the  actual  work  of  reform  to 
the  chief  productive  classes  of  India — the  agricnltural 
and  the  commercial  groaps,  and  by  aroasing  and 
strengthening  their  interest  in  the  general  progress 
of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  these  classes  are 
not  so  "politically-minded"  as  some  others,  but  to 
say  this  is  not  a  reproach  bat  an  encomlom.  As 
has  been  observed  the  vocal  and  politically-minded 
classes  have  grown  somewhat  hypersensitive  in  politi- 
cal matters ;  nor  are  they  without  considerations  of 
self-interest  to  warp  their  political  judgments.  But 
the  humble  ryot — the  horny-handed   fon    of  the  soil— 
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has  no  personal  ambition  in  politics.  If  he  is  ambi- 
tions he  is  only  bo  for  the  sake  of  the  soil  that  he 
tills.  It  is  now  the  right  time  to  bring  these  matters 
energetically  before  the  Franchise  Committee.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  various  Registrars  and  provincial 
Federations  will  take  np  the  matter  and  bring  it  into 
dne  prominence.  From  the  Government  and  the  official 
circles  vrhich  have  been  always  so  sympathetic  towards 
onr  aspirations  nothing  but  encouragement  can  be 
expected.  Finally,  the  Bengal  Co-operative  Organiz- 
ation Society  and  other  similar  associations  will  find 
in  this  direction  their  rightful   sphere  of  work. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  above  proposal  that 
to  constitute  co-operative  societies  into  electorates 
would  be  to  divide  them  and  to  destroy  their  unity 
by  splitting  them  on  party  questions.  To  this  con- 
tention several  answers  might  be  suggested.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  a  pure  assumption  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  representative  institutions  will  be  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  two  party  system  on  the  usual 
liberal  and  conservative  lines  in  India  as  in  England. 
The  two  party  system,  is  not  a  necessary  corollary 
of  the  representative  system.  Indeed,  the  later  history 
of  representative  system  shows  that  parties  tend  to 
be  formed  more  and  more  on  the  lines  of  property, 
and  the  line  of  cleavage  tends  to  be  between  those 
who  have  property  and  those-  who  have  not.  In  fact 
political  and  eoonoinic  lines  of  cleavage  are  in  the 
course  of  being  identified  more  and  more.  In  the 
case  of  India,  if  adequate  represeniaiion  on  ijiititutioned 
linea  is  given  to  the  main  interest — agriculture  as 
facile  princes,  industries  and  commerce — the  forma- 
tion of  parties  on  the  usual  lines  might  be  prevented 
and  all  groups  might  work  wholeheartedly  for  the 
common  welfare  of  the  oonntry  and  the  empire.  It 
is  the  duty    of    co-operative    bodies  to    insist    on  the 
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uiirodiicti<Hi  ot  anch  iiiBtitatioD&l  representatioD.  Id 
the  second  place,  if  a  two-party  system  does  not 
arise  in  the  conntry,  then  in  an;  -case  the  memben 
qI  oar  societies  will  be  divided  on  political  gronnds 
and  this  division  will  necessarily  find  its  echo  in 
the  cooncils  of  the  society.  This  is  the  more  likely 
to  happen  as  there  axe  not  enough  men  of  ability  and 
affairs  in  the  village  or  in  the  snb-division  to  fnrniBh 
two  sets  of  leaders,  one  for  the  economic  work  and 
the  other  for  TnanAging  political  concerns.  The  same 
members  will  be  the  leaders  of  political  orgtmizations 
and  of  co-operative  bodies  and  their  opposition  will 
pervade  all  their  work,  on  whichever  side  it  is  performed. 

Go-operaium  and  Industrie* 
Having  dealt  with  the  financial  and  political 
prospects  of  co-operation  we  might  now  examine  the 
place  of  co-operation  in  the  indnstri^  sphere.  It 
mast  be  acknowledged  that  hitherto  co-operation  in 
India  has  had  a  one-sided  development — we  have 
mainly  worked  at  facilitating  rural  credit.  Bombay, 
however,  has,  as  was  only  to  be  expected  from  its 
enterprize,  taken  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  mill  hands'  and 
artisand'  societies,  and  the  Debt  Bedemption  Committee 
has  been  doing  meritorioas  work.  The  recent  Indns- 
trial  Gommission  has  emphasized  the  need  of  iados- 
trial  co-operation  with  reference  to  small  and  cottage 
indnstries  and  has  recommended  that  urban  banks  of 
the  Scholze  Delitzsch  type  mast  be  given  a  trial  for 
the  benefit  of  urban  artisans.  Bnt  the  atility  of 
co-operation  for  Indian  industrial  progress  goes  far 
beyond  the  modest  scope  thus  assigned  to  it.  Had 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  served  on  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, as  was  originally  intended,  the  'possibilities 
of  indostrial  co-operation  woold  have  been  given  a 
mach  larger    place    in    the     Beport.       In    one    sense 
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indeed  it  might  be  said  that  factor;  industry  in  India 
will  never  be  placed  on  a  proper  basis  until  co-oper- 
ation has  developed  on  the  urban  side.  One  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  Indian 
industry  is  the  "paucity  of  labor".  This  mysterious 
phraae  does  not  imply  any  inadequacy  of  mere  human  « 
material.  In  a  recent  speech  Sir  Harcourt  Butler 
accurately  expressed  the  true  significance  to  be 
attached  to  the  phrase.  *'At  present  our  labor  is 
immobile.  The  bnlb  of  it  is  recruited  from  rural 
areas  and  is  uncertain  and  unstable " .  And  well  it 
may.  What  with  poor  honsing,  want  of  congenial 
Burronndings,  absence  of  any  esprit  de  corps,  with 
high  costs  of  living  and  still  higher  nsury  eating  ', 
into  his  pay,  there  is  no  wonder  that  labor  from  - 
the  country  does  not  take  to  urban  conditious.  It 
is  for  co-operative  effort  ■  to  make  him  take  more 
kindly  to  city  life.  '  The  efforts  of  Debt  Eedemption 
Committees  such  as  have  been  -started  in  Bombay 
shonld  enable  him  some  day  to  call  his  wages  his 
own.  Honsing  societies  among  working  classes  should 
acquire  for  him  the  possibility  of  living  in  a  decent 
cottage.  His  morale  would  be  raised  by  belonging  to 
a  co-operative  society  and  then  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  "paucity  of  labor".  Indeed,  thus  fortified 
the  laborer  vrill  be  able  to  bargain  with  his  employer 
on  terms  of  greater  equality  and  independence.  The 
Factory  Acts  too  on  which  the  welfare  of  labor 
depends  to  so  great  an  extent  will  be  better  enforced 
when  the  laborer  will  have  a  co-operative  organization 
of  primary  societies,  unions  and  federations  to  give 
voice  to  his  grievances.  In  short,  the  organization 
of  labor  on  co-operative  lines  will  serve  many  of 
the  fnnctions  of  Trade  Union  Organization  withoat 
importing  the  excesses  of  the  latter  movement,  and 
will  thus    benefit    at    once    capital    and  Jabor.      We 
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mart  not  Co^et  that  there  is  a  border  land  between 
Co-operation  and  Trade  UnioniBm  and  they  have  aame 
beneficial   features  and   fnnctions   in  common. 

Incidentally  the  recommendations  oE  the  Industrial 
Commission  if  followed  oat  wilt  open  fresh  field  lot 
■  the  introdaction  of  the  principle  of  Go^peratiTe 
Prodnction.  Where  the  Conunission  has  advocated 
provision  of  cnrrent  finance  for  middle  class 
entrepreneurs  it  might  have  added  that  sach  provision 
of  capital  should  be  granted  the  more  readily  in 
cases  where  prodnction  is  carried  on  by  groups  of 
persons  collectively  and  on  eo-operative  lines.  There 
is  an  additional  advantage  to  government  in  subsi- 
dizing sach  co-operative  production  since  the  loans 
would  be  backed  np  in  these  cases  by  the  collective 
liability  of  the  members  of  the  group  working  jointly. 
In  many  cases  of  the  kind,  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  small  factories  started  by  groups  of  weavwa, 
there  is  the  additional  advantage  of  the  pooling  (A 
the  skill  and  resources  of  the  joint  workers.  In 
any  case  when  such  financial  help  is  given  by  tlu 
state,  oar  co-operative  Industrial  Societies  should  have 
a  special  claim  on  it  alike  in  the  interests  of  the 
lending  Oovernment  and  of  the  borrowing  bodies.  If 
Government  is  going  to  take  a  hand  in  the  work  of 
financial  irrigation,  the  ready  made  streams  3nd  channels 
which  have  already  been  formed  by  Co-operation  should 
be  advisedly  utilized  in  the  work  of  such  irrigation. 

We  shall  now  indicate  some  of  the  opportonities 
for  introducing  the  principle  of  Labor  Co-partnership 
in  India.  The  Industrial  Commission  has  made  some 
valuable  soggestions  as  to  powers  to  be  retained  h^ 
Oovemment  in  those  cases  where  indtmtrial  undertakings 
receive  state  aid.  Sach  aid  can  be  rendered  by  the 
state  in  various  different  ways,  e.g.,  by  way  of 
gaarantee  of  dividend  or  by  subscription  to  the  share 
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capital.  It  is  wisely  emphasized  ia  the  Report  that 
in  snoh  cases  GbTernment  should  see  to  it  that  the 
opportaoity  of  subscribing  to  sach  undertakings  is  folly 
open  to  all  classes  of  the  public.  GoTernment  should 
also  in  such  cases  control  the  allotment  of  shares, 
for  example,  by  formulating  rules  designed  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  small  investors  to  join  in  the 
Industrial  enberprize.  The  Gk)Terament  and  the 
public  whom  it  represents  should  obtain  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  the  assistance  given  to  the  Industrial 
undertakings. 

We  accept  such  dicta  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
and  welcome  the  proposals  so  far  as  they  go.  But 
we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  Oommission  should 
have  gone  much  farther  and  should  have  suggested 
that  power  should  be  reserved  in  such  cases  for  the 
initiation  of  the_  principle  of  labor  co-partnership 
into  Indian  industries.  India  is  about  to  begin  a  ' 
new  stage  in  a  vast  Industrial  Revolution,  and  such 
Revolutions  though  they  are  on  the  whole  beneficial 
to  the  nation  have  also  dangers  for  labor.  The 
industrial  history  of  the  most  advanced  nations  has 
shown  the  need  of  labor  co-partnership  both  in  the 
interests  of  capital  and  of  labor.  Some  of  the 
best  firms  abroad  have  seen  that  the  only  way  to 
reconcile  the  interest  of  capital  and  labor  is  to 
introduce  such  Co-partnership  or  profit-sharing.  lu 
India  we  should  take  opportnnity  by  the  forelock 
and  prevent  the  very  beginnings  of  any  such 
antagonism  between  capital  and  labor.  The  labor 
question  is  becoming  very  serious  throughout  the 
world  and  we  should  lay  down  a  policy  at  the  start 
which  should  eliminate  the  possibility  of  such  dangers 
arising  in  our  country.  If  the  Government  is  to  control 
the  allotment  of  shares,  as  the  Commission  has  said, 
why    should    not    some    of    them    be    reserved  to    be 
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handed  over  to  labor  in  part  payment  of  wages? 
If  the  opportunity  of  sabscribing  is  to  be  kept  fnlly 
open  to  all  classes,  what  class  has  a  greater  right  to 
that  privilege  than  the  operatives?  If  the  working 
classes  are  also  induced  to  become  "  small  investors " 
in  the  concerns  they  will  work  the  harder  for  what 
they  will  come  to  regard  as  their  own  business. 
When  the  Government  subscribes  to  the  share  capital 
of  a  firm,  ae  arged  by  the  Beport,  it  would  be  the 
best  policy  to  keep  the  shares  in  hand  and  to  sell 
them  as  time  goes  on  to  the  operatives  on  favorable 
terms  and  in  small  amounts.  The  Indian  Qovem- 
ment  has  a  unique  opportunity  of  furthering  the 
common  cause  of  Indnatry  and  Go-operation  sach  as 
perhaps  was  never  vouchsafed  to  any  other  Govern- 
ment. In  most  other  countries  'the  Industrial 
Revolution  has  generally  been  begun  and  accomplished 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  entrepreneur  class.  In 
India  we  have  the  opportunity-  of  benefiting  by  the 
mistakes  of  other  nations  and  the  country  has  called 
on  the  Government  to  lay  down  a  plan  of  the  course 
of  industrial  development  and  to  guide  and  to 
help  them  in  such  development.  It  is  a  great  chance 
for  initiating  the  beginnings  of  Industrial  Co-partner- 
ship in  India  and  of  starting  a  new  chapter  io  the 
great   history  of   Co-operation. 

The  "Indian  Co-operative  Service" 
While  the  services  of  honorary  workers  and 
volunteers  is,  and  always  will  remain,  of  the  highest 
value  to  our  cause,  few  will  deny  the  importance 
of  a  highly  organized  central  force  of  regulars 
devoting  all  their  time  and  energies  to  propaganda 
and  inspection.  A  better  organization  of  the  present 
service  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future 
of    co-operation     and     of    Indian    agriculture.     India 
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requires  a  well  equipped  "Indian  Co-operative  Service" 
at  least  as  much  an  "Indian  Industrial  Service"  or 
an  "Indian  Chemical   Service". 

The  Maclagan  Committee  has  devoted  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  excellent  report  to  the  organization 
of  the  higher  official  .  machinery  of  co-operation  in 
India.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  co-operative 
movement  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Registrars  and 
other  higher  officials.  Bat  the  time  has  come  when 
there  has  to  be  arranged  a  systematic  organization 
of  an  "  Indian  Co-operative  Service ".  The  first 
essential  for  this  is  to  make  the  department  and  the 
service  a  permanent  one.  ■  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
with  the  future  development  which  awaits  co-operation, 
the  co-operative  service  will  be  one  of  the  largest  manned 
services.  All  will  agree  that  such  a  service  should 
mclude  some  of  the  very  ablest  men  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  better  class  of  men  will  not  enter  a 
temporary  department  with  all  the  nncertainty  ol 
prospects  which  it  involves.  Surely  the  co-operative 
department  on  which  the  prosperity  of  such  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  India  depends  shonld  at 
least  be  second  to  no  other  department  as  regards 
pay,   prospects   or   permanency. 

Bnt  while  advocating  that  the  prospects  of  the 
"Indian  Co-operative  Service"  should  be  much  im- 
proved we  wonld  also  propose  measures  by  which 
the  recraiting  of  the  service  should  be  most  carefully 
coudncted.  The  aspirants  to  the  service  shonld  be 
regularly  trained  and  then  go  through  an  examination. 
The  conrse  of  study  should  include :  (a)  Theory  and 
practice  of  co-operation,  (2>)  Acconnting,  [c)  English 
banking  theory  and  practice.  Lectures  shonld  be 
delivered  on  each  of  these  subjects  nnder  the  anspices 
of  societies  like  the  Bengal  Co-operative  Organization 
Society.      The  lecturing  on  the  first  head  should  not 
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be  donei  by  theoriats,  but  by  experienced  senior  Circle 
Inspectors  or  Divisional  Auditors  who  know  as  experts 
the  practical  side  of  the  problems  they  treat.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  bankiag  some  officials  of  local  banks 
should  be  asslgoed  the  task  oE  lecturing  and  their 
work  should  be  supplemented  by  instrnctions  given 
by  co-operative  officials  who  have  specialized  in  co- 
operative baaking.  It  is  after  such  a  conrse  of 
instruction  that  the  caodidates  would  go  up '  for  their 
examinatioQ. 

The  service  should  be  more  properly  graded 
and  more  systematically  graduated  than  it  is  at 
present.  Thus  we  might  have  the  following  grades. 
Each  succeeding  grade  being  paid  higher  than 
its   predecessor : — 

Supervisors 

Auditors 

Circle  Inspectors 

Chief  Auditors 

Assistant  Registrars 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  want  the 
pick  of  our  universities  and  colleges.  Our  first 
class  graduates  who  now  start  with  such  poor  pay 
in  the  employment  market  would  no  doubt  be  willing 
to  begin  their  fortunes  in  such  a  service.  To  give 
the  future  service  the  required  solidarity  it  needs 
emphasizing  that  there  should  be  no  necessity  of 
transferring  a  man  from  the  Co-operative  Department 
to  any  other  for  his  ordinary  promotion.  '  One  of 
the  drawbacks  of  Indian  services  is  the  lack  of 
continuity  and  by  the  transfer  of  a  man  from  one 
department  to  another  the  country  loses  the  benefit 
of  his  special  experience.  An  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  prevent  such  shunting  about  and  to  open 
up  to  men  in  the  Co-operative  Service  the  chance  of 
rising  by  degrees  to  the  highest  rungs  of  promotion. 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  the  chapters  in  Haney'a 
History  of  Economic  Tliouglvt  on  Mercantilism  and 
Cameralism  without  being  repeatedly  strnck  by  the 
similarities  between  the  conditions  and  doctrines  of 
Enrope  three  and  four  haodred  years  ago,  and  those 
ot  India  to-day.  It  occurs  to  one  that  this  is  the 
Mercantile  period  of  India's  history  of  economic  thought. 
(Her  Physiucrats  and  her  Adam  Smith  are  still  in  the 
future).  It  seems  to  be  well  worth  while  to  compare 
the  similarities  and  differences  and  examine  briefly 
the  causes  for  those  differences,  and  whether  the 
same  causes  underlie  the  similarities. 

As  in  India  to-day,  so.  then  in  Europe,  increased 
means  of  transportation  and  travel  had  broken  down 
narrow  borders  both  political'  and  economic.  Wider 
markets  gave  rise  to  a  money  economy  and  wider 
military  operations  caused  the  fall  of  feudal  principali- 
ties  and   the  rise   of  modern   nations. 

To  establish  national  pre-eminence  larger  standing 
armies  and  navies  became  necessary.  These  had  to  be 
paid  regularly,  whether  taxes  came  in  or  not.  Gold 
and  silver  were  permanent  funds  of  purchasing  power. 
Also  the  precious  metals  were  needed  more  than  ever 
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before  to  sapply  the  needs  of  a  money  eeonomy.  An 
increased  supply  of  specie  eeemed  the  only  snpply  of 
capital  for  indoBtries.  Thus  gold  and  silver  came 
to  be  considered  by  far  the  moat  important  form  of 
wealth.  All  nations  tried  to  increase  their  supply  of 
gold  and  silver  which,  lacking  mines,  they  conid  only 
obtain  by  Foreign  Trade,  that  is,  by  an  excess  of  exports 
oyer  imports,  thus  giving  a  Favorable  Balance  of 
Trade  to  be  paid  in  treasure.  Thus  Foreign  Trade 
was  exalted  above  Home  Trade  from  the  belief  that 
what  one  nati«a  gains,  the  other  loses.  To  maintain 
the  favorable  balance  of  trade  it  was  only  necessary, 
they  supposed,  to  import  raw  materials  which  have 
low  value,  and  to  export  Unished  products  of  bigh 
value.  Thus  arose  the  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
merchants   and   manufacturers   to   miners   or  farmers. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  stimulate  to  the 
utmost  manufacturing  industries.  But  since,  as  in 
India  to-day,  there  was  a  great  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  and  of  individual  initiative,  state  aid 
became  imperative.  Minute  regulation  of  production 
was  undertaken  to  secure  goods  relatively  cheap,  and 
yet  sufficiently  good  for  export.  But  industries  were 
also  stimulated  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  tax- 
paying  power  of  the  nation,  (the  importance  of 
economic  strength  being  realized  almost  as  clearly  as 
to-day).  Privileges  were  given  to  companies  and 
import  duties  levied.  If  a  nation  had  colonies,  they 
were  prohibited  from  trading  with  other  countries,  and 
used  as  a  source  of  raw  materials  and  public  revenue. 
If  not,  more  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  development 
of   natural  resources  and   on   public   finance. 

Lastly,  they  desired  a  dense  population,  both  for 
the  army  and  for  an  abundant  labor  supply.  This 
they  tried  to  obtain  by  inviting  immigrants,  caring 
for  the  poor,   and   prohibiting   the   export   of  grain. 
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They  all  preached  thrift  and  a  low  standard  of 
living  to  reduce  imports  and  leave  a  snrplus  for  ex- 
port. They  preached  that  every  man  onght  to  work. 
They  thonght  each  nation  onght  to  be  8elf-$uffi'Cient 
althoagh  this  is  not  consistent  with  an  increasing 
foreign   trade. 

The  great  outstanding  parallels  to  these  Mercanti- 
list ideas  are  found  in  India  to-day  in  the  con- 
tinuous cry  for  government  aid  to  industries,  in 
the  exaltation  of  industrial  over  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  in  tho  desire  for  export  and  import  duties. 

There  is  a  continuous  cry  that  without  the  help 
of  the  government  nothing  can  be  done.  Without 
technical  knowledge,  the  government  must  give  assis- 
tance. Some  ase  the  parable  of  the  cripple  and  the 
blind  man,  saying  the  people  are  crippled,  the  govern- 
ment blind,  and  the  cripple  must  ride  on  the  blind 
strong  man's  shoulders  and  guide  both  ont  of  the 
forest.  But  more  often  the  government  is  asked  to 
provide  the  eyes  also  and  lead  the  way  in  showing 
what  industries  will  be  profitable,  and  how  they 
should  be  managed,  and  where  the  raw  materials  can 
be  obtained.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
state  financial  aid,  state  initiative  and  expert  advice, 
state  patronage,  and  state  instruction  along  all  lines 
of  commerce   and   technology. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  almost  no  demand 
for  the  strict  regulation  and  control  which  the 
Mercantilists  advocated,  nnless  it  be  in  the  demand 
for  State  railways  which  is  as  much  political  as 
economic.  What  demand  for  cheapness  exists  is  to 
meet  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  consumers,  rather 
than  for  export ;  and  the  demand  for  guahty  is  for 
the  sake  of  competing  with  imported  goods  for  the 
favor  of  the  wealthier  consumers.  Even  in  flagrant 
cases  of  adulteration  and  bad  patent  medicines,  there 
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has  be^n  little  demand  for  control,  except  where 
religiona  sensibilities  were  tonched,  until  very  recently. 
'Much  of  the  adulteration  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
raw  materials  and  the  export  of  these  is  not  desired. 
As  for  the  training  of  skilled  workmen,  the  '*  indastrioQs 
immigrants"  from  abroad  are  not  wanted,  at  least  not 
permanently.  They  are  to  be  dispensed  with  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  considered  far  preferable  that 
Indian  students  should  study  abroad.  But  ignorant 
laborers  mast  be  taught  in  India,  and  for  this  the 
temporary  importation  o!  foreigners  may  be  necessary. 

Industry  is  invariably  emphasized  at  the  expense 
of  Agriculture.  Industry  is  to  be  protected,  agricaltore 
penalized  by  export  duties,  in  order  to  stimulate 
industry.  Some  writers  indeed  state  that  labor  for 
industries  cannot  be  obtained  unless  labor-saving 
machinery  be  introduced  in  agriculture,  or  that  there  is 
no  food  for  an  industrial  population  until  agriculture  be 
improved ;  but  the  great  majority  seem  to  assume  that 
if  industries  are  stimulated  agriculture  will  take  care  of 
itself.  The  example  of  England  is  too  much  kept  in 
mind.  The  German  mercantilists  who  did  not  expect 
(at  that  time)  to  get  food  or  raw  materials  from 
colonies,  paid  more  attention  to  their  own  natnral 
resources.  In  India,  also,  there  is  almost  no  talk  of 
colonies,  and  while  figures  of  raw  materials  imported 
are  often  quoted  with  the  assumption  that  they  ought  to 
be  far  greater,  the  urgent  cry  is  that  we  should  manu- 
facture our  own  raw  materials.  It  is  not  realized 
that  this  demands  the  parallel  development  of  agricul- 
ture. It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  if  the  raw  pro- 
ducts now  leaving  India'  were  kept  inside,  there  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  greatest  possible  growth  of  Indian 
industries.  Urbanization  is  praised  and  ruralization 
decried.  A  few  far-sighted  leaders  dread  an  industrial, 
capitalistic  India,  enlarge    upon    the  evils  of  city  life, 
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and  read  the  figures  showing  its  effects  upon  national 
vitality  revealed  by  the  British  recrniting  statistics. 
Bat  they   are    voices  crying   in  the  wilderness. 

Among  the  methods  of  stimalating  indaatries,  those 
which  overshadow  alt  others  in  India  to-day,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Mercantilists,  are  import  duties  on 
finished  prodacts  for  protection  against  foreign  com- 
petition, sad  export  daties  on  raw  materials  and  food 
to  enahle  Indian  indastries  to  get  them  more  cheaply. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parallels  with  liet- 
caatilism,  that  while  Protectionists  have  never  demand- 
ed the  limitation  of  food  exports,  both  the  Mercantilists 
of  Europe  and  of  India  are  agreed  on  this  policy. 
The  Mercantilists  wished  it  in  order  to  obtain  cheap 
labor,  and  becanse  the  export  of  food  was  cons- 
idered less  profitable.  The  Indian  writers  emphasize 
the  prevention  of  famine  and  the  increased  efficiency 
of  labor.  It  is  said  that  Colbert  caused  the 
famines  to  become  more  and  more  terrible  in 
France  by  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  grain. 
In  India  the  government  always  refused  to  stop  grain 
exports  on  economic  grounds,  until  the  war  threa- 
tened an  unheard  of  rise  in  prices,  when  the 
limitation  of  export  was  adopted  as  much  on  politi- 
cal as  on  economic  grounds.  Outside  of  India 
economists  ,have  generally  accepted  the  view  of  the 
principal  writers  on  public  finance  that  all  export 
dutiet  are  crude  and  obsolete  forms  of  taxation, 
except  where  the  exporting  country  has  a  monopoly 
or  fears  the  exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  and  in 
a  few  other  very  rare  and  special  cases.  It  was 
one  of  my  own  students  who  pointed  out  to  me 
that  an  export  duty  on  raw  materials  was  nothing 
but  a  sort  of  inverted  protection,  having  much  the 
same  effect  in  sacrificing  agriculture  to  help  indns- 
tries  as  an  import  duty  on  the  finished  product.      It 
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even  seeniB  poBsible  that  the  evils  o{  an  export  duty 
on  graiD  might  be  avoided  by  nsing  a  sliding  scale, 
there  being  no  duty  when  the  price  is  low,  and  the 
duty  gradually  increasing  with  the  rise  in  prices. 
The  Mercantilists  in  England  used  a  sliding  scale 
for  the  import  of  corn  (this  of  conrse  decreasing  as 
prices  rose).  In  this  they  were  wiser  than  the 
more  recent  protectionists.  India  can  probably  obtain 
all  the  good  there  is  in  protection  and  avoid  most 
of  the  evils  by  observing  the  experiences  of  those 
nations  of  the  West  who  have  both  benefitted  and 
suffered  from  these  policies.  I  believe  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  keeping  the  general  im/port  duty 
fairly  low  and  supplementing  it  by  subsidies  to 
particular  industries  which  should  decreue  rela- 
tively to  the  increase  in  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  industry. 

In  the  second  gronp  of  ideas,  relating  to  the 
importance  of  Gold  and  Silver  as  the  chief  form  of 
Wealth,  the  Balance  of  Trade  and  the  exaltation 
of  Foreign  Trade  over  Home  Trade,  the  agreement  is  not 
BO  unanimous.  It  appears  that  India's  heart  accepts 
the  Mercantilist  ideas,  while  her  head  argues 
against  them. 

Thus  gold  is  not  considered  by  any  writer  the 
chief  form  of  wealth.  It  is  recognized  that  wealth 
consists  of  the  sum  total  of  commodities.  Gold  is 
not  considered  as  important  as  food.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  so-called  "drain"  is  in  the  form  of  food 
which  should  have  fed  the  poverty-stricken  millions. 
It  is  said  that  the  gold  which  cooaes  into  India  is 
useless;  only  raises  the  prices,  machinery  would  have 
been  better.  The  students  of  India  are  far  from 
being  BuUionists.  But  even  they  cannot  escape  from 
the  old  glamor  of  gold.  The  first  English  Mercan- 
tilists    who    opposed    the     BuUiouists    ( and     argued 
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for  the  general  as  against  the  particular  Balance  of 
Trade)  were  officials  of  the  East  India  Company  -who 
wished  to  bring  gold  to  India.  And  India  still 
desires  gold.  Nothing  is  so  insistent  in  all  the 
writings  on  currency  and  finance  as  the  demand  for 
an  out ,  and  out  gold  currency,  as  if  no  amonut  of 
food  and  machinery  would  secure  the  country's  wealth 
without  gold  ready  to  be  exchanged  for  it.  It  is 
stated  that  gold  is  loved,  admired,  and  respected. 
That  the  flow  of  gold  from  England  ia  unfairly 
checked.  And  if  this  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  all  be  hoarded  in  India,  then  hoarding 
ia  denied.  When  students  first  enter  the  economics 
class  they  are  generally  under  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  great  annual  "  drain "  of  gold  from  India. 
They  are  amazed  to  dtacover  that  India  receives 
some  twenty  millions  of  pounds  ..in  gold  each  year, 
even  after  paying  the  home  charges.  They  then 
swing  clear  around  and  begin  to  exclaim  how  uaeleas 
this  gold  is,  to  demand  that  the  export  of  food  be 
stopped,  and  so  forth.  But  they  still  go  on  asking 
for  a  gold  currency. 

Yet,  there  is  more  justice  in  this  position  than 
might  at  first  appear.  There  are  two  great  truths 
in  the  Mercantiliat  position  (with  regard  to  gold)  for 
which  they  are  seldom  given  credit,  probably  becanse 
they  themselves  did  not  realize  them.  The  first  ia 
that  gold  is  a  continuous  unfailing  fund  of  purchasing 
power,  which  ia  always  necesaary  in  conditiona  of 
economic  uncertainty.  And  the  uncertainty  caused 
by  continaous  wars  in  Europe  has  been  caused  by 
drought  and  disease  in  India.  The  Mercantilists 
wanted  a  war -chest  of  gold,  without  which  sudden 
attack  or  defence  were  impoaaible ;  their  Indian 
foUowera  ask  for  the  Qold  Standard  Reserve,  which 
is  to  be  called  upon  for  the  financing  of  the  attack 
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in  commerce  and  indastry,  for  famines  and  bnildingB, 
and  for  the  armies  of  education  and   sanitation. 

The  second  of  these  two  truths,  which  is  as 
follows,  is  really  -the  heart  of  the  matter.  India 
probably  needs  more  actual  gold  and  silver  in  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  her  trade  than  she  ever  hat 
before  or  ever  will  again.  Cash  payments  have  been 
substituted  for  payments  in  kind  on  a  large  scale. 
Credit  instruments  and  bank  deposits  have  not  come 
into  general  use.  With  more  barter  or  with  more 
credit  she  would  need  less  metallic  money.  The 
same  conditions  held  true  in  the  countries  of  Europe 
in   the   16th  century. 

Another  truth,  generally  overlooked  or  denied,  lies 
in  the  Mercantilist  idea  of  maintaining  the  balance 
of  trade  to  obtain  treasure.  It  is  nsually  stated  in 
text-books  that  the .  balance  of  trade  cannot  remain 
favorable,  but  must  be  alternately  favorable  and 
onfavorable.  (Or  the  statement  may  be  corrected 
to  apply  to  the  balance  of  accounts  in  the  light  of 
England's  continuons  excess  of  imports).  Neverthe- 
less, the  Mercantilists  were  successful  in  obtainiug 
gold  by  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  many 
years,  and  India  has  bad  an  almost  permanent  in- 
flow of  gold,  the  years  when  the  balance  went 
against  her  for  the  year  as  a  whole  being  very  rare 
indeed.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  Mercantilists  wotdd 
have  obtained  their  balances  of  gold  as  India  has, 
even  without  the  carrying  oat  of  their  policies. 
Spain  controlled  the  supplies  of  gold  and  silver.  Her 
prices  were  always  relatively  high  and  those  of  the 
other  nations  relatively  low.  It  paid  her  to  part 
with  gold  until  its  utility  became  as  low  elsewhere 
as  it  was  in  Spain.  So  to-day  with  India.  The 
world's  production  of  gold  must  be  distributed  over 
the  world  until  its  (marginal)  utility    is    abont    equal 
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everywhere.  That  is  to  Bay,  the  countries  which 
mine  more  gold  and  silver  than  they  coDsame  should 
have  a  pemanently  unfavorable  balance  of  trade; 
and  those  countries  which  do  not  possess  mines,  or 
mine  less  than  they  consume,  should  have  a  ^ermaneri' 
tly  favorable  balance  of  trade.  India  produces 
about  one-fiftieth  of  the  world's  gold  supply,  her 
population  is  about  one-fifth  of  the'  world's  popula- 
tion. So  that  if  she  were  as  rich  per  capita,  aa 
other  countries  her  balance  of  treasure  should  roughly 
equal  the  other  nine-fiftieths.  And  approximately  it 
does.  But  India  is  not  as  rich  as  other  countries 
so  that  she  should  not  require  so  much.  But  as 
shown  above  she  is  just  at  that  period  when  she 
requires  the  maximum  metallic  currency  in  propor- 
tion to  her  wealth.  Probably  she  also  requires 
more  in  proportion  for  jewellery  than  other  countries; 
Thus  her  share  of  the  world's  treasure  is  more 
than  proportional  to  her  wealth  and  comes  to  her  as 
a  permanent  balance  of  trade,  equalizing  her  prices 
to  those   of  the  whole   world. 

The  Mercantilists  wrongly  supposed  this  perma- 
nent favorable  balance  to  be  the  result  of  their 
policy,  because  they  believed  that  one  nation's  gain 
was  another's  loss.  This'  is  undoubtedly  the  feeling 
of  India.  Thus  it  is  supposed  that  England's  gain 
is  India's  loss.  It  is  realized  that  individuals  will 
not  trade  continuously  unless  both  gain  thereby,  but 
the  old  feeling  crops  out  in  the  case  of  nations. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  the  gain  is 
always  with  the  "  favorable "  balance.  India's 
unfavorable  balance  against  England  is  indeed  cri- 
ticized, but  India's  favorable  balance  against  the 
whole  world  is  also  criticized.  The  example  of 
England  has  made  many  students  think  that  an 
excess    of    imports    is    a    source    of    wealth,    and    an 
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excess  of  exports  a  loss, — which  is  of  course  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  Mercantilist  position,  but  might 
be  trne  for  a  gold-mining  coontry.  Those  men  are 
rare  indeed  who  see,  like  the  Hon.  Ft.  Madan 
Uohan  Malaviya,  that  the  development  of  indastrieB 
will  only  increase  ~  trade,  and  that  the  increase  of 
trade  will  be  profitable  to  both  nations,  that  the 
harmony  of  interests  does  not  depend  upon  balances 
one  way  or  the  other. 

The  exaltation  of  foreign  trade  over  home  trade 
is  also  based  on  a  false  analogy  from  the  case 
of  Englaad,  and  is  entirely  wrong  when  applied 
to  India.  Yet  we  have  heard  one  of  the  foremost 
publicists  of  ^Northern  India  declaring  that  it  is  onl; 
foreign  trade  that  increases  the  wealth  of  a  coantrj, 
while  internal  trade  merely  re^arranges  the  wealth 
that  already  existed.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  if  Bombay  and  Madras  and  Bengal  were  seperate 
foreign  countries  (with  export  and  import  duties),  the 
trade  between  them  would  increase  wealth,  bnt  at 
present  does  not.  But  the  re-arrangement  of  goods 
within  a  country  may  increase  productivity,  and 
permit  new  industries  and  new  wealth,  as  much  as 
their  re-arrangement  between  countries, — especially  if 
the  country  be  a  large  one  like  India,  with  all  sorts 
of  climates  and  all  sorts  of  products  to  be  exchanged 
and  utilized  in  the  most  productive  industries 
without  ever  crossing  her  own  borders.  Nothing  could 
be  more  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  aim  of  working 
up  our  own  raw  materials,  and  saving  the  cost  of  the 
double  journey  across  seas.  The  strength  of  the 
feeling  is  probably  due  to  the  underlying  idea  that 
one  can  overreach  one's  neighbors,  but  cannot  over- 
reach one's  self.  But  I  suspect  that  this  fallacy  is 
largely  the  work  of  the  British  statisticians  who  are 
for  ever  using   statistics  of  foreign  trade   per    capita  as 
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an  index  of  prosperity  and  progieBS.  Certainly  foreign 
trade  ib  relatively  far  more  important  to  a  small 
country,  without  great  varieties  of  either  climate  or 
natural  resourcee.  But  to  compare  Great  Britain  with 
India  in  this  fashion  we  should  divide  India  into  six 
sections  of  equal  population,  and  add  to  jludia's 
foreign  trade  all  the  trade  between  those  sections 
counting  it   twice,   both   as  exports   and   as  imports. 

The  last  nominal  agreement  with  the  Mercantilists, 
namely,  in  their  desire  for .  a  dense  population,  may 
also  be  due  to  the  use  of  statistics  to  illustrate  the 
race  for  supremacy  among  the  Western  nations. 
Thus  we  find  an  eminent  writer  comparing  the  growth 
of  population  in  India  with  that  of  Western  countries, 
to  India's  disparagement.  Here,  too,  the  deep  under- 
lying feelings  of  race  preservation  and  race  increase 
must  needs  be  powerful.  But  there  is  no  desire  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  population  as  with  the 
Mercantilists.  Bather  the  evils  of  a  high  birth-rate 
and  of  child  marriage  are  beginning  to  be  realized, 
at  least  in  theory ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  signs 
that  neo-Malthnsianism  may  become  a  danger  in 
the   future. 

For  the  remaining  ideas,  the  Mercantilists  would 
have  praised  highly  the  preaching  of  thrift,  the 
compelling  of  every  man  to  work,  and  the  return  to 
ideals  of  self-sufficiency,  which  the  war  has  brought 
about  in  Europe  and  America;  but  in  India  the 
importance  of  saving .  is  too  little  realized,  self- 
sufficiency  is  not  considered  important  in  itself,  and 
that  every  man  should  work  is  as  yet  the  dream  of 
an  impractical  visionary.  A  low  standard  of  living 
is  indeed  desired  by  those  who  hold  sacred  India's 
name  for  spirituality,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  intent  upon  raising  the  standard  of  living  both 
for  themselves  and  for  other  people's  laborers. 
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To  sam  np,  we  find  in  nearly  every  case  some 
similarity  of  thought,  and  where  there  is  a  difference 
of  thought,  there  is  often  a  curious  similarity  of 
feeling.  Constant  comparisons  between  England  and 
India  (and  that  the  England  of  to-day,  not  Mercantilist 
England)  have  often  led  to  false  analogies,  which 
are  now  being  corrected.  Especially  important  are 
the  differences  which  arise  from  our  obtaining  onr 
raw  materials  at  home,  rather  than  from  colonies. 
^Neither  do  Mercantilists  accurately  understand  the  rela- 
tions between  gold  production  and  prices,  and  the 
fact  that  the  permanent  favorable  balance  of  trade  may  be 
almost  automatic  and  stronger  than  government  regula- 
tions. Nor  do  they  understand  that  one  nation 
cannot  obtain  for  itself  permanently  what  it  wishes 
to  withhold  from  others.  A  long-sighted  view  of 
the  harmony  of  national  interests  in  the  long  run, 
is  something  of  which  all  men  in  all  nations  need 
to  be   convinced. 

There  is  one  important  diference  in  motive  which 
needs  to  be  mentioned.  The  old  Mercantilists  were 
advocating  all  these  policies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
King, — ostensibly.  The  Modern  Mercantilists  propose 
their  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, — also 
ostensibly.  There  has  been  one  great  advance  over 
the  sixteenth  century.  Gold  and  silver  are  now  clearly 
realized  to  be  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  sum 
total  of  wealth.  The  true  wealth  is  thought  to 
consist  of  lands,  buildings,  machines,  and  food  and 
clothing.  But  if  our  study  and  our  poUcies  are 
truly  to  benefit  the  people, — the  people  at  large, — we 
must  .take  another  even  greater  step  in  advance. 
We  must  teach  that  the  true  wealth  consists  neither 
in  gold  nor  i'l  goods,  hut  in  laborers,  in  the  Bodies 
and  Brains,  in  t)ie  Characters  and  Spirit  of  Laborers. 
Town-planners    and    Trust    Magnates,    Teachers    and 
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Doctors,  and  Workers  for  Child  Labor-Laws  are 
beginning  to  realize  this.  But  most  of  our  proposals 
sound  like  selfish  materialism.  It  is  a  dull,  long 
road  to  the  real  things  of  life, — the  things  which 
make  for  joy  and  beauty  and  true  happiness  in  life. 
But  the  road  may  be  much  shortened  here  in  India 
by  avoiding  the  blind  side-trails  into  which  others, 
the  pioneers,  fell.  We  should  look  for  their  foot  steps 
at  every  turning  and  see  whether  they  have  not  left 
us  a  guide  (either  their  success  or  their  failure), 
by  which  we  may  go  safely  on.  So  may  India's  goal 
be  reached  the  sooner,  and  she  herself  become  a 
guide  to  others. 
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ECONOMY 

IN   THE   USE  OF  WATER 

FOR  IRRIGATION 

(SUMMARY) 
E.  A.  MOLONY.,  i.c.s.,  C.B.E.,  j.p. 

COMUISSIONEB,   AQBA  DIVISION 

^ben  the  Indian  colilTator  gets  water  by  flow 
from  a  canal  he  generally  pays  no  heed  whatever  to 
economy  in  its  use,  bnt  rather  hopes  to  make  np  for 
scamped  tillage  by  over  irrigation.  The  present  systemB 
of  distribntion  by  direct  Sow  from  canals  offer  no 
inducement  to  economy  in  the  nse  of  water.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  of  Fasa 
that  the  full  produce  per  acre  of  wheat  is  not  reached 
when  the  crop  is  given  as  much  water  as  is  usually 
given  to  it  by  cultivators  who  have  command  of  flow 
irrigation  from   canals. 

With  a  proper  economy  in  the  use  of  water  not 
only  would  the  produce  per  acre  on  the  area  now 
irrigated  increase,  bnt  the  water  saved  could  be  used 
for  irrigating  areas  at  present  nnirrigated ;  and  there 
would  thus  be  a  double  advantage.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  desired,  therefore,  that  a  practical  module  or 
meter  should  be  devised  by  which  the  cultivator 
could  be  made  to  pay  according  to  the  amount  of 
water  which  he  uses.  This  would  teach  him  economy. 
In  some  places,  however,  where  conditions  are  suitable, 
it    might  be  possible  to  encourage    the    cultivators  to 
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increase  the  area  irrigated  from  one  outlet  by  charging 
a  fixed  annoal  sum  per  outlet  instead  of  charging 
as  at  present  on  the  area  actually  irrigated. 

The  object  of  irrigation  is  to  get  moisture  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  The' present  method  of  doing 
this,  i.e.,  by  flooding  the  surface  of  the  Boil  is  perhaps 
rather  a  clumsy  and  wasteful  expedient;  because, 
(a)  it  cakes  the  surface  soil,  destroys  the  mulch,  and 
promotes  the  loss  of  the  subsoil  moisture  by  capillary 
action  and  evaporation ;  (b)  there  is  a  direct  loss  of 
water  by  evaporation  during  the  process  of  irrigation ; 
(c)  the  roots  are  kept  near  the  surface ;  (d)  aeration 
of  the  subsoil  and  the  activity  of  the  nitrogen  fixing 
bacteria  are  lessened. 

It  is  possible  that  these  disadvantages  could  be 
obviated  by  passing  the  moisture  directly  into  the 
subsoil  by  a  number  of  parallel  porons  earthenware 
pipes  sunk  abont  18  inches  below  the  surface  and 
8  feet  apart,  and  that  a  very  considerable  saving  of 
irrigation  water  would  thereby  result. 
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HOH.  SEC,  BTOTWABI  lAHDHOLDEBS  ABSOCUTtON,  HADBAS 

The  subject  of  the  diBtribntion  of  agricoltoral  holdings 
has  been  engaging  for  nearly  halt  a  century  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  development  | 
of  Indian  AgricuUnre  and  the  consequent  proBperoas 
position  of  persons  carrying  on  this  occapation,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  find  that  recently 
in  most  of  the  Provinces  the  discussion  of  questions 
relating  to  the  size  and  distribution  of  agrienltoral 
holdings  has  occupied  the  minds  of  some  officials  a& 
well  as  non-officialB.  An  important  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  Poona  Conference,  and  this  must  have 
really  prompted  some  of  the  non-officials  and  the  local 
governments  to  find  out  how  far  it  will  be  possible 
to  proceed  along  the  lineB  Buggested  by  Mr.  Eeatinge, 
Professor  Stanley  Jevons  or  the  Baroda  Commission 
in  order  to  remedy  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  such  .  as  requires  the 
adoption   immediately   of   suitable   remedial   measures. 

The  detailed  investigations  that  have  been  carried 
oat  into  the  economic  condition  of  some  of  the 
villages    in    the   major    Provinces    point    unmistakably 
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first  to  the  exiatdDce  of  small  holdings  of  a  size 
which  would  not  yield  enough  to  support  a  family 
cultivating  it  with  the  aid  of  its  labor  and  secondly 
to  the  extremely  scattered  character  of.  the  strips 
comprised  in  the  present  holdings.  Owing  to  the 
increase  in  population  and  also  to  the  systems  of 
inheritance  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Mafaommedans  pre- 
valent in  this  country,  which  in  their  attempt  to 
carry  distributive  justice  to  its  furthest  limits  adopt  a 
system  of  equal  partition  and  wide  distribntion  of 
property  among  a  large  number  of  heirs,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  for  holdings  to  be  sab-divided. 
B^des  this  factor  the  prevalent  practice  observed  at 
the  time  of  partition  of  dividing  each  field  among 
the  co-sharers  has  resulted  in  the  fragmentation  of 
holdings  in  an  admittedly  undesirable  manner.  Numer- 
ous instances  can  be  cited  of  families  holding  lands 
which  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  family  sub-dividing  it,  and  at  the 
time  of  such  sub-division  carrying  it  to  the  extent 
of  sub-dividing  each  plot  of  land  so  that  every  one 
of  the  co-sharers  may  enjoy  a  bit  of  land  comprised 
in~ibe  various  plots  which  constituted  the  original 
holding.  The  problem,  therefore,  of  the  distribution 
of  agricultural  holdings  may  be  stated  to  be  briefly 
as  follows:  (1)  How  to  prevent  the  sub-division  of 
holdings  below  limits  which  will  be  regarded  as 
economic;  (2)  how  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
strips. comprised  in  the  holdings  of  a  particular  person. 

The  smallneSB  of  agricultural  '  holdings  and  the 
tendency  of  these  to  be  continually  sub-divided  under 
the  system  of  inheritance  prevalent  in  the  country, 
and  the  stress  of  increased  numbers  depending 
for  their  livelihood  upon  land,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  in  this  country  nearly  half 
j(  centnry  ago. 
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Id  a  book  pablished  in  1903  by  the  Swaden 
Mitran  Press  on  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  BrUitk 
Bule  in  India  the  anthor  of  which  was  an  eminent 
pttblicist  who  had  devoted  considerable  attenticm  to 
the  atndy  of  economic  problems,  the  subject  of  petty 
holdings  in  India  was  discussed  at  considerable  length. 
7he  .  remarks  of  the  Board  of  Bevenoe,  Madru, 
made  on  this  qaestion  of  the  continued  parcelling 
out  of  landed  property  into  minnte  shares  about  the 
year  1876,  and  later  of  the  Madras  Mail  and  the 
Times  of  India,  were  quoted  with  approval  and 
the  serionsness  of  the  situation  caused  by  the  con- 
tinuous sub-division  of  land  was  recognized.  Bemedid 
measnres  were   also   suggested. 

In  the  year  1893  Dewan  Bahadur  S.  SrinivasaraghaYS 
Iyengar  in  his  Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Madias 
Government  On  the  progress  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  British  Adynim- 
tration  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cntivators  tried  to  subsist  on  holdings  mncb 
too  small  to  support  a  family.  It  was  pointed  ont 
by  him  that  the  total  number  of  estates  on  this 
tenure  was  two  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  and  the  number  of  owners  including  share- 
holders was  four  million  six  hundred  thousand.  Each 
acre  under  this  tenare  paid  Rs.  2  including  the  cesB, 
and  the  total  number  of  ryots  paying  below  Bs-lO 
as  land  tax  was  66.6  per  cent  to  the  total  number. 
Thus  it  will  be  found  at  the  time  when  this  memo- 
randum was  submitted  there  were  a  little  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  ryots  owning  on  the  average  less  than 
five  acres  of  agricultural  land.  According  to  his  esti- 
mate, at  least,  eight  acres  of  such  land  was  necessary  for 
a  family  to  provide  for  itself  the  cost  of  subsistence. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  made  by  eminent 
persons  clearly  point  to  the    existence  of    the  evil  in 
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an  acute  form  calliog  for  the  adoption  of  remedial 
measures  forthwith.  Though  it  may  be  said 
that  all  these  persons  are  more  or  less  unanimous 
in  admitting  existence  of  these  evils,  there  is  consider- 
able divergence  amoag  them  as  regards  the  measures 
SQggested   for  remedying   the   situation. 

Quite  recently  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  that  took 
place  in  the  Madras  Legislative  Council  on  the  Hon. 
Mr.  A.  8.  Krishna  Hoo's  Kesolution  the  Local  Govern- 
ment referred  the  proposals  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Eeatinge, 
and  a  letter  of  Dr.  Slater  on  the  subject,  to  the 
Board  of  Bevenue,  and  the  Board  thereon  referred 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  Government  Memorandum 
and  the  annexures  thereto  to  the  opinion'  of  certain 
Collectors  and  Officials  connected  with  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Land  Becords.  Beplies  thereto 
have  now  been  published  and  they  constitate  an 
important  series  of  documents  containing  as  some  of 
them  do  very  valuable  information  obtained  as  a 
result  of  personal  investigations  on  the  part  of 
these  persons. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  opinions  of 
these  persons  and  of  the  papers  connected  with  the 
legislation  proposed  in  Bombay,  the  Madras  Government 
declared  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  undertake 
similar  legislation  even  in  a  permissive  form  at  present. 
However,  officers  dealing  with  the  darkhasia  in  the 
Presidency  had  been  asked  to  take  into  consideration 
the  desirability  of  creating  economio  holdings.  Further 
the  Board  of  Bevenne  was  also  requested  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  carrying  ont  an  experiment  for  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  holdings  by  consent  in  some 
typical  villages  in  a  district  in  which  a  special 
staff  is  engaged  at  Adungal  revision  prior  to  re-aettle- 
ment.  (The  Adungal  shows  the  various  survey  fields, 
the  sub-divisions  if  any  into  which  they   are  divided* 
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their  extent,  assessment,  wet  or  dry,  and  the  persons 
by  whom  each  field  or  Bab-division  of  a  field  is 
occapied.  At  the  time  of  re-aetUement  a  revision 
oi  such  an  account  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
make  it  correspond  to  the  actoal  enjoyment  by  the 
ryot  himself).  It  will  be  clear  from  the  papers 
pnblished  by  the  Local  Government  that  a  more 
elaborate  and  anstained  enqniry  than  was  possible 
mider  the  circamatances  and  within  the  limited  time 
permitted  for  them  io  reply  to  the  reference  made  by 
the  Board  of  Bevenne,  was  imperatively  called  for. 

The  problem  of  distribution  of  holdings  is  really 
one  of  remedying  the  conditions  which  necessitate  the 
ryot  at  present  remaining  in  a  position  where 
effective  agricnltnre  is  impossible,  I  recognize  that 
the  distribution  of  agzicaltaral  holdings  at  present 
and  the  danger  of  further  sub-division  and  fragmen- 
tation due  to  varioua  causes  like  the  pressure  ol 
population,  the  system  of  inheritance,  the  la-Ar  of 
partition  and  the  defective  social  economy,  under 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
idle  labor  to  make  itself  a  harden  upon  labo^ 
which  is  actually  and  usefully  employed,  demand 
serious  attention  before  the  problem  of  the  poverty  of 
the  ryots  can  be  solved.    .    .    . 

It  would  be  fallacious,  however,  to  assert  that  the 
problem  of  Indian  poverty  can  be  successfolly  tackled 
with  by  devoting  our  attention  to  the  distribation  of 
agricaltural  holdings  alone.  Other  factors  also,  upon 
the  succeasfnl  combination  of  which  the  productivity 
of  agriculture  depends,  mast  be  taken  into  acconot 
at  the  same  time.  Indian  publicists  are  apt  to  believe 
that  the  poverty  of  the  ryot  arises  out  of  a  faulty 
method  of  distribution.  Those  who  are  opposed  to 
this  school  of  thought  contend  that  if  an  Indian  is 
poor  the  reasons  are  a  failure  on  his  part  to  {irodnce 
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enoagh  lor  himself,  and  his  extreme  inefficiency.  They 
further  contend  that  his  methods  are  ancient  and 
primitive  and  are  not  likely  to  draw  the  ntmost  oat 
ol  land.  If  I  may  indulge  in  an  expression  ol 
personal  opinion,  I  think  that  faulty  methods  of 
distribution  as  well  as  production  have  combined 
together  and  perpetuated  a  condition  of  society  in 
which  the  ryot  had  to  content  himself  with  a  decreas- 
ing lower  standard  of  life,  and  those  who  could  not 
easily  pass  off  into  the  conditions  of  a  lower  strata 
of  Bocie^  and  adopt  a  lower  standard  of  life  became 
indebted  and  so  we  have  the  extraordinary  situation 
that  conditions  of  agricultural  society  point  to  the 
indebtedness  of  most  of  the  ryots  and  their  inability 
to  ward  o£F  times  when  a  temporary  scarcity  due  to 
the  failure   of   the   monsoon   may  occur. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  how  far 
Indian  poverty  may  be  a  result  of  the  present  land 
revenue  policy  of  Government.  I  may  at  once  state 
that  the  present  condition  of  onr  agricultural  society 
can  be  a  great  deal  improved  by  carrying  out  the 
desirable  changes  in  land  holding  and  the  creation 
of  other  necessary  facilities  for  successful  farming. 

Becently  I  had  occasion  to  visit  some  of  the 
villages  in  the  South'  Arcot  and  Tanjore  Districts 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  the  various  remedial  measures  suggested  and 
to  see  how  far  they  would  be  welcomed  by  them. 
My  imfuression  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  realise 
the  urgency  for  any  remedial  measures  to  be  carried 
out  in  connection  with  land  holding,  but  what  they 
mention  to  be  of  far  more  paramount  importance  are 
the  supply  of  more  water,  a  system  of  agricultoral 
banks  by  which  capital  for  the  cultivation  of  land 
may  be  available  at  hand  under  easy  conditiona,.  and  , 
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the  modification  of  the  present  Land  Bevenae  policy. 
At  the  saqie  time  they  recognize  that  the  evil  of 
mtnnfe  anb-divlBion  of  holdings,  below  limits  where 
the  latter  cease  to  be  economic  in  the  sense  that  the; 
are  insafficient  to  maintain  a  family,  exists,  and  that 
the  fragmented  and  scattered  character  of  th3  stripB 
comprised  in  the  holdings  is  really  a  hindrance  to 
some  extent  to  effective  cnltivation.  I  have  used 
the  words  "to  some  extent"  advisedly,  for  they  thiok 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  holdings  scattered 
in  two  or  three  places  according  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  facilities  of  irrigation  enjoyed  by 
them  where  such  are  of  unequal  character.  The 
ideal  of  a  single  consolidated  holding  does  not  seem 
to  be  practicable,  but  consolidation  can  be  carried  oat 
as  far  as  possible  so  that  each  man's  holding  ma; 
consist  of  two  or  three  separate  blocks  as  the  situatioo 
of  each  village  may  require.  It  will  be  obvious); 
inadvisable  to  aim  at  any  uniformity  in  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  for  consolidating  these  areas.  The 
mere  work,  however,  of  consolidating  them  and  d 
devising  such  laws  as  would  prevent  their  sub-division 
below  economic  limits  would  not  go  far  enough 
towards  removing  the  hindrance  to  effective  farmiog. 
No  doubt  it  would  obviate  many  of  the  evils  inci- 
dental to  the  present  condition  of  land  holdings, 
bnt  unless  the  qaestion  of  increasing  the  facilities  for 
irrigation  and  making  water  available  to  the  ryot 
in  a  more  certain  manner  is  attended  to  at  the  same 
time  the  movement  for  the  constitution  and  preserva- 
tion of  economic  holdings  as  well  as  for  their 
consolidation  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  warm  or 
any  enthusiastic  support  by  the  persons  in  whose 
interest  these  measures  are  sought  to  be  devised. 

I    am    satisfied    from    the    enquiries    that    I    have 
been  making  recently  that  there  is  a  danger  in  looking 
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at  the  agricoltniral  problem  from  any  specific  point 
of  view  without  taking  into  consideration  at  the  same 
time  the  other  factors  relating  to  it.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  size 
and  distribution  of  holdings  alone.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary, when  we  are  considering  these  as  hindrances 
to  agricultural  pro'gress,  to  find  out  what  oth«r  factors 
or  causes  are  responsible  for  preventing  the  ryot 
from  using  his  land  to  the  best  advantage  of  himself, 
his  family  and  the  state.  Such  a  comprehensive 
sorve;  of  the  conditions  in  a  number  of  villages 
seems  to  me  absolutely  called  for,  before  the  present 
admittedly  back-sliding  position  of  the  agricultural 
population  can  be  effectively  explained.  The  present 
position  is  that  the  average  area  of  the  land  enjoyed 
is  less  than  5  acres,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  of  the  population  it  is  much  smaller. 
Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  large  and  small  farming  it  may  at  once  be 
said  that  such  a  holding  is  hardly  sufficient  for 
maintaining  a  family,  and  yet  the  danger  with  which 
we  are  threatened  is  that  even  this  present  size  of 
an  average  holding  is  likely  to  be  diminished  under 
the  various  forces  which  are  tending  towards  a  constant 
diminution  of  the  size  of  holdings  in  India.  Of  these 
forces  that  are  responsible  for  this  process  of  sub- 
division, the  increase  in  the  population,  the  Hindu 
law  of  equal  inheritance,  the  Mahomedan  system  of 
inheritance  which  favors  wide  distribution  of  property, 
the  esteem  in  which  the  occupation  of  agriculture  is 
held  by  the  people,  the  absence  of  other  occupations, 
and  the  joint  family  system  with  its  defective  social 
economy,  play  a  prominent  part.  It  would  be  some 
consolation  if  only  a  sub-division  of  holdings  took 
place  and  the  holdings  so  sub-divided  were  constituted 
in  a  compact  farm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  ■ 
V  ^8 
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these  holdings  comprise  fields  scattered  in  different 
places,  often  of  sizes  much  below  an  acre.  The  problem 
therefore  is  to  find  out  how  exactly  this  infinite 
process  of  sub-division  could  be  prevented  and  secondly 
how  to  bring  together  these  scattered  strips  comprised 
in  the  holding  so  as  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  con- 
solidated areas  which  will  facilitate  effective  cnltivation. 

The  Board  of  Revenue  in  answer  to  the  Govern- 
ment Memorandum  sent  to  it  with  regard  to  the 
subject  after  coneideration  of  the  papers  received  along 
with  that  and  the  opinions  of  persons  who  were 
invited  to  consider  the  matter  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusions.  Before  stating  them  they 
examined  the  figures  relating  to  holdings  in  Faslu 
1310  and  1825  and  found-  that  the  figures  referred  to 
in  their  enclosure  regarding  the  number  and  extent 
of  agricultural  holdings  in  the  Presidency  for  the 
years  given  lent  considerable  support  to  the  view 
that  of  these  holdings  a  great  proportion  were  un- 
economic from  a  purely  agricultural  point  of  view. 
They  were  careful  to  indicate  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  factors  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  figures  therein  given.  They  said: 
"  It  is  often  the  case,  for  instance,  that  a  man  holds 
one  puttah  and  that  a  joint  puttadar  has  also  a  puttah 
of  which  he  is  the  sole  owner;  it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  many  persons  the  average  puttah  holding 
is  intended  to  support;  the  figures  take  uo  account 
of  under  tenure  holdings;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
most  of  the  smaller  ryots  have  subsidiary  occnpatiouB 
unconnected  or  only  remotely  connected  with  agri- 
culture". It  was,  however,  admitted  by  them  that 
there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  smaller  holdings 
to  become  even  smaller,  and  the  figures  relating  to 
the  holdings  given  by  them  indicate  that.  The  first 
minute    sub-division    of  agricultural  lands    exists,  and 
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that  there  is  tendency  for  these  smaller  holdiDgs 
to  become  even  smaller  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  holdings  are  nneconomic. 
Secondly,  referring  to  Mr.  Keatinge's  bill  they 
consider  that  the  bill  is  open  to  strongest  objec- 
tions and  the  more  obvious  of  these  have  been 
enumerated     by     them. 

With  regard  to  two  other  proposals  contained  in 
the  Government  Memorandnm,  as  to  the  amendment 
of  the  darkhast  rules  so  as  to  impose  on  land  hereafter 
assigned  a  condition  of  impartibility  below  a  certain 
limit  and  the  remission  of  stamp  duty  in  the  case 
of  those  who  consolidate  their  holdings  by  voluntary 
exchange  of  their  lands,  the  Board  of  Revenue  has 
reported  against  the  changes  suggested.  With  r^ard 
to  the  former  they  state  that  the  proposal  is  impracti- 
cable and  inexpedient.  As  regards  the  latter  they 
state  that  the  inducement  offered  will  be  ineffective. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Madras 
Government's  order  on  this  report,  and  the  action  there- 
under which  will  be  taken  in  some  of  the  villages 
where  '  re-settlement  is  to  be  carried  out  will  be 
watched  with  keen  interest,  not  only  by  those  in  this 
Presidency,  but  also,  I  believe,  in  other  Provinces  as 
well.  The  Government  has  not,  however,  done  all 
that  it  might  be  expected  to  do  with  regard  to  this 
matter  under  the  present  conditions  and    circumstances. 

I  have  gone  carefully  through  the  entire  corres- 
pondence contained  in  the  papers  placed  on  the 
Editor's  table  by  the  Madras  Government  with  regard 
to  the  subject  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  me 
just  now  to  lay  before  you  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  position  taken  np  by  different  persons  to  whom 
the  matter  was  remitted  for  enquiry  and  opinion.  I 
may,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  stating  briefly  the 
•general    results    to  which  I   think   the    correBpondenc&;,,|p 
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would  lead.  I  think  it  is  furly  well  ftdmitted  Uut 
the  refusal  to  recognixe  snb-dtTisions  of  fields  below 
a  certain  limit  by  the  Bevenne  Department  or  the 
withdrawal  of  the  powers  of  the  conrts  to  recognixe 
snch  sub-divisions  would  only  result  in  preventing 
the  revenue  records  from  being  records  of  actnil 
enjoyment  and  the  courts  themselves  not  being 
placed  in  a  position  to  settle  dispates  as  to  possessioo 
and  enjoyment.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  th&t  sub- 
divisions of  fields  below  certain  limits  shoold  not  be 
recc^ized  either  by  the  Revenue  Department  or  by 
the  courts  has  rightly  not  found  favor  with  them. 
Almost  alt  the  persona  are  agreed  that  the  evils 
onnplained  of  do  exist;  but  some  are  content  to  rely 
upon  the  common  sense  of  the  people  to  act  as  a  deterrent 
in  the  matter,  and  some  are  content  in  the  belief 
that  the  spread  of  edneation,  industrial  development, 
and  the  consequent  opening  out  of  new  fields  for 
employment,  would  diminish  the  forces  or  circumstances 
which  are  responsible  for  this  process  of  sub-division. 
From  the  reports  of  the  Collectors,  it  is  apparent 
that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  ryots  consulted,  at 
any  rate,  state  action  would  be   welcomed. 

The  question  of  preventing  minute  sub-division  is 
no  doubt  a  difficult  one,  but  after  some  further 
detailed  enquiry  I  think  it  would  certainly  be  possible 
to  find  out  what  exactly  are  the  measures  that  may 
be  necessary  to  be  adopted  in  different  localities  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  desired  result.  Theoretical 
considerations  as  to  how  any  legislation  undertaken 
will  affect  the  people  may  not  be  of  very  great 
importance.  So  far  as  the  work  of  consolidation  is 
concerned  the  experience  of  the  staff  which  may  be 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  re-arrangement  of  holdings 
by  consent  in  villages  which  are  shortly  to  come 
under    re-settlement  will  be  of  the  utmost  value,,  bnt 
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the  Government  will  be  well  advised  in  associftting  a 
few  land-holderB  with  the  special  staff  in  carrying 
oat  this  very  delicate  task.  Also  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  cost  of  such  le-arrangement,  at  present, 
when  the  whole  thing  is  in  an  experimental  ^atage, 
mnst  be  met  by  Government  itself.  If  then,  the 
experiment  is  found  saccessfal  it  may  be  possible  to 
extend  it  and  to  make  it  "  beneficially  compulsory. " 

Once  the  work  of  consolidation  is  carried  ont  it 
becomes  necessary  to  devise  measures  to  keep 
snch  consolidated  areas  intact ;  or  at  least  to  prevent 
them  from  sub-division  when  to  allow  it 
would  be  to  create  uneconomic  holdings.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  necessarily 
affecting  the  ideas  of  the  people  as  to  inheritance. 
It  is  tme  that  such  a  change  is  best  brought  aboat 
by  the  people  themselves,  but  the  Government  have 
responsibilities  in  the  matter ;  and  where  it  is  a 
question  of  saving  the  ryots  from  a  difficult  situation 
every  attempt  should  be  made  to  educate  the  ryot 
to  his  position  so  that  he  may  see  the  reasonable- 
ness of  any  measures  that  may  be  suggested  to 
alter  existing  conditions.  In  this  connection  I  would 
refer  to  the  letter  of  Dewan  Bahadnr  L.  D,  Swamikannoo 
Fillay  (the  OoUector  of  Nellore)  addressed  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue.  He  says  '*  the  subject  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  econonllc  importance,  but  as 
matters  now  stand  the  promulgation  of  any 
legislative  measures  on  the  subject  would  have  to  be 
preceded  by  very  wide  publication  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Government,  and  the  concnrrence  of  the 
nonofficial  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  their  constituents  wonld  have  to  be  secured 
as  far  as  possible.  It  seems  to  me  that  before 
any  such  measure  can  be  proposed,  &e  main  issnes 
would  have  to  be  placed  before  the  public  or  at^least  ■ 
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before  leading  nonofficials  in  some  direct  or  indirect 
maoner,  so  that  the  views  of  those  concerned  might 
be  most  readily  ascertained".  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Keatioge's  proposed  bill  he  would  recommend  a 
system  of  nomination  by  the  holder  of  impartible 
land  as  to  who  his  saccessor  shoald  be ' ;  and  in  tbe 
event  of  no  nomination  being  inade  by  a  pereoo 
during  his  life  time  he  would  propose  that  in  order 
to  obviate  the  evils  of  litigation  which  vronld  weigh 
most  heavily  upon  such  small  proprietors  the  selec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  the  vacant  piece  of  land  might 
be  left  to  some  local  tribunal  preferably  to  tbe 
village  panchayat.  While  the  former  part  of  this 
recommendation  is  likely  to  be  accepted  by  all, 
including  those  who  may  at  present  oppose  the  bill 
as  a  very  desirable  change  in  it,  tbe  latter  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  desirable  provision  for 
adoption,  as  it  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  injnstice 
being  done  unless  the  panchayats  are  such  as 
may  ,be  expected  to  administer  such  a  duty  justly. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  measure  is  at  sU 
necessary,  it  would  have  to  be  made  compulsory  aftei 
obtaining  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons  among   those   concerned. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  consider  at  present 
the  various  objections  raised  against  Mr.  Eeatiuge's 
proposed  legislation.  They  run  on  more  or  less  the 
same  lines  as  those  urged  against  it  elsewhere. 
What  exactly  is  the  legislation  that  it  is  desirable  to 
adopt  may  be  determined  upon,  after  very  careful 
consideration  of  the  question.  The  material  available 
at  present  though  it  strongly  points  to  the  existence 
of  these  evils  in  an  intense  form  is  not  snfficiest 
to  determine  what  remedial  measure  is  suitable  for 
any  particular   locality.      The  preliminary  of  a  detailed 
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enqoiry  into  the  economic  history  of  several  typical 
tracts,  and  experiments  made  to  carry  oat  the  work 
of  consolidation  in  places  where  euch  could  be  done 
with  the  willing  consent  of  the  people,  may  help  us 
a  great  deal  in  finding  out  what  exactly  must  be 
the  lines  of  legislation  for  securing  the  minimum 
limit  beyond  which  division  of  a  holding  must  be 
rendered  impossible. '  I  think  there  may  not  be 
mnch  difficulty  at  all  in  arriving  at  a  figure,  though 
this  must  necessarily  vary  in  different  places  and  in 
different  times  according  to  the  variation  in  the 
standard  of  life  of  the  people  concerned.  That  is 
not  an  iusnperable  difficulty  at  all.  The  real  difficulty, 
however,  lies  in  the  systems  of  inheritance  with  which 
we  must  necessarily  come  into  conflict  and  the  defec- 
tive social  economy  under  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  great  deal  of  idle  labor  to  depend  upon  the 
produce  earned  by  others.  Ideas  with  regard  to  both 
of  these  must  be  changed  and  whatever  measure 
may  be  adopted  cannot  bear  fruit  without  an  "  active 
campSign  of  enlightenment "  and  a  necessary  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  these  matters. 
At  the  sam^time  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  need  for  a  revision  of  the  land  revenue 
policy  in  ryotwari  tracts.  The  provision  of  in- 
creased facilities  for  irrigation,  thereby  making 
the  ryots  more  self-reliant  and  less  dependent  npon 
uncertain  rains,  the  creation  of  banking  facilities  to 
suit  the  small  farmer,  the  development  of  industries 
subsidiary  ■  to  agriculture  which  would  employ  the 
man  in  the  village  in  his  own  place  without  necessi- 
tating his  going  out  of  it  to  any  considerable  distance 
during  times  when  strictly  agricultural  work  may 
not  be  available  to   him,   and  the  laying   out  of   roads 

I  In  the  (trip  of  ftllnfiul  .  soil  l;ing  between  the  Pennar  uid  Oedilam 
liven  in  Soath  AiMt  District  this  limit  nuj  be  fixed  at  one  Hie  wet  uid 
two  mana  di;  oi  the  eqninlwl. 
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connecting  the  Tillage  with  the  towns  and  in  the 
village  itself  connecting  the  place  of  the  abode  of 
villagers  with  the  fields  so  as  to  render  the  trans- 
port of  prodnce  easy — unless  these  things  are  done 
any  attempt  merely  to  secare  compact  holdings  and 
to  prevent  the  ryot  from  sah-dividing  bis  holdings  below 
a  certain  limit  wonld  not  improve  the  situation  at  all 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  As  I  said  before  the 
ideal  of  a  single  consolidated  holding  is  impossible 
of  achievement.  All  that  could  be  done  is  to  secure 
a  holding  distributed  in  as  few  places  as  possible; 
and  if  this  is  recognised  I  think  the  work  of  con- 
solidation could  be  carried  out  with  the  help  and 
willing  consent  of  the  villagers  themselves.  That  is 
the  conclusion  which  forces  itself  upon  my  mind 
from  the  interviews  which  I  had  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  landholders.  If,  however,  any  attempt  is 
made  to  force  all  the  wet  lands  which  a  man  may 
own  into  a  single  holding  it  may  be  resented,  just 
now,  the  real  reason  being  that  these  lands  are  not 
of  the  same  fertility,  nor  do  they  possess  equal  faeilities 
of  irrigation  ;  but  they  will  be  prepared  for  a  consolida- 
tion which  will  secure  their  wet  holdings  in  two  or  three 
blocks  instead  of  their  being  at  present  scattered  io 
a  large  number  of  places  much  more  than  what 
would  be  required  by  them  so  as  to  secure  the  advan- 
tage that  may  be  derived  by  owning  land  under 
different  sources  of  irrigation.  Even  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  if  greater  facilities  could  be  secured  to 
all  the  lands  in  a  village  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
villagers  would  be  quite  content  to  have  all  theii 
lands  consolidated  in  a  block.  That  is  why  I  laid 
down  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  any  \  work  of  ooq- 
Bolidation  that  the  creation  of  facilities  for  irrigation 
should  be  seriously  taken  into  consideration.  If  this 
is  attempted  along   with  it  the  process   of    consolida- 
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tion  will  be  mach  more  easy  and  much  more 
complete.  When  once  the  work  of  conaolidation  is 
effected,  it  becomes  necessary  to  see  that  the 
permanence  of  the  result  is  secured.  If  the  present 
system  ol  inheritance  is  not  to  be  affected  at  all  in 
any  way,  as  regards  land  holding,  the  whole  labor 
in  coDBolidating  is  wasted. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  S.  Srinivasa 
Iyengar,  the  Advocate-General  of  Madras,  before  the 
Annual  Gathering  of  Vakils  in  the  year  1909  he 
pointed  out  that  any  real  reconstruction  of  Indian 
society  c&nnot  be  achieved  without  the  edifice  rising 
to  an  equal  height  at  the  legal  corner.  The  hand 
of  the  past  lies  heaviest  upon  us  in  respect  of  legal 
institutions ;  and  without  fresh  ideas  in  law  or  a  fresh 
gronp  of  older  ideas,  without  a  fresh  momentum  of 
the  legal  forces,  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  striking 
advance  in  other  directions.  Further  on  in  the  same 
address  he  pointed  out :  "  we  all  fervently  wish  that 
there  were  some  enterprise  indnstrial  and  commercial 
and  consequent  increase  in  our  national  wealth  and 
in  onr  standards  of  comfort,  yet  the  Mitaksfaara  joint 
family  law,  substantive  and  adjective,  offers  no  induce- 
ment to  enterprise  but  acts  on  the  other  hand  as  a 
powerful  brake.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
legal  problems,  the  reform  of  the  Jurisprudence  in 
001  country,  should  not  engage  onr  attention ".  In 
his  opinion  first  in  importance  was  the  need  for  the 
reform  of  the  Mitakshara  system  of  holding  property. 
He  said,  "we  should  substitute  for  it  a  property  law 
similar  bnt  not  identical  with  the  Dayabhaga  system. 
The  least  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to  abolish 
coparcenary  property  with  its  incidence  of  survivorship 
and  to  completely  obliterate  the  owner's  right  by 
birth,  and  he  considered  that  the  undoubtedly  greater 
prosperity  of  Bengal  was  mainly  due  to  (he  prevalence 
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there  of  the  Dayabhaga  type  of  Hindn  law ".  This 
is  hardly  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  advantageB 
which  could  be  derived  by  a  modified  system  of  the 
law  of  inheritance  as  regards  land  holding,  bnt  if, 
after  careful  consideration,  we  come  to  the  concliiBion 
that  for  the  ecoDomic  development  of  the  agricultural 
class,  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  system  of  iuheri- 
tance  and  partition  slightly  so  as  to  prevent  the 
sub-division  of  land  when  it  is  likely  to  lead  to 
the  creation'  of  uneconomical  holdings,  it  is  ooi 
bonnden  duty  to  carry  out  such  legal  reform  and 
lay  the  foundations  for  true  progress.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  matter  is  put  seriously  before  the  ryot 
in  the  village  in  whose  judgment  and  wisdom  one 
can  safely  place  trust  and  confidence,  the  ideals 
will  find  acceptance.  The  responsibility,  however,  of 
laying  these  before  the  ryot  rests  on  ns  and  we 
should  not  shrink  from  it,  because  some  persons  may 
be  found  who  desire  that  the  ancient  law  should  be 
left  intact  and  that  do  modification,  of  however  limited 
character,  should  be  made  in  oar  laws  and  institatioos. 
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I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  an  educational 
topic  before  this  conference.  Many  of  us  moBt  return 
from  here  and  interpret  what  we  have  heard  and  ■ 
learned  to  our  students.  I  covet,  also,  for  the  under- 
graduates in  our  colleges  no  small  part  in  bringing 
aboat  the  advancement  we  have  been  planning.  My  . 
purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the  relation  of  professors  of 
economics  apart  from  their  students  to  the  problems 
that  surround  us.  Most  of  us,  I  presume,  have  oppor- 
tunities of  private  research,  and  association  with  those 
in  authority,  where  our  advice  and  leadership  are 
welcomed.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  refer  directly  to 
schools  of  economics  who  specialize  in  the  subject. 
The  real  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  relationship 
of  the  professors  of  economics  together  with  the 
B.  A.  students  in  their  classes  to  the  vital  economic 
questions  of  the  day.  In  discussing  this  I  shdl 
apply  the  term  Economics  Department,  therefore,  to 
professors   and   undergraduates. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the   present   relation   of  our 
department    to    the    actual    problems  of  economic,  life 
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in  this  coQDtry?  Is  it  in  any  way  connected  «i& 
the  practical*  needs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  tbe 
Btadents  live?  Are'  the  stadents  themselTes  inspired 
b;  their  study  to  a  trne  understanding  of,  and  to  a 
healthy  desire  for  the  solation  of  the  problems  of 
the  people?  Or  do  the  majority  of  them  atndy 
economics  becanse  they  consider  it  comparatively  easy, 
and  becanse  it  is  necessary  for  the  all  important 
degree  with  which  to  solve  their  own  economic  difficnl- 
ties  ?  How  mnch  individual  research,  important  or 
unimportant,  will  a  student  do  outside  the  reqnin- 
ments  of  the  curriculum? — for  this  is  a  real  test  of 
their  interest. 

Let  us  apply  the  standard  of  the  three  H's  to 
our  teaching — "  Head,  Hand  and  Heart. "  The  aoDQal 
results  of  the  University  examinations,  with  the  great 
majority  of  passes  in  the  third  division,  is,  I  take 
it,  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
meeting  with  overwhelming  success  in  onr  purely  io- 
tellectnal  endeavors.  One  reason  for  this  on  the 
Bombay  side  at  least  is  the  failure  of  late  years  of 
the  students  to  speak  English  outside  the  class  room, 
with  the  inevitable  decline  of  their  knowledge  of  tb^ 
language  of  onr  instruction.  Only  recently  I  dis- 
covered a  fourth  year  student  spelling  machinery 
*'  machiary ",  and  a  third  year  stndent  who  declsreci 
that  the  word  "salient"  and  "hit  aunt  sally  on  tbe 
koko"  were  from  the  same  root!  Another  and  & 
deeper  reason  is  that  the  majority  of  our  studeDts, 
because  of  their  caste,  know  nothing  and  care  little 
about  the  practical  industrial  and  commercial  life  whicb 
forms  tbe  basis  of  most  of  our  economic  theory. 
The  whole  philosophic  outlook  of  the  student  ib 
opposed  to  his  acceptance  of  the  subject  as  of  vittJ 
social  importance.  I  know  many  who  talk  a  great 
deal;  but  if  the  sabject  does  assume  any  real  impor- 
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tance  for  the  average  student  on  this  side  of  India 
at  least,  it  is  too  often  becaase  he  dreams  of  winning 
an  immortal  name  by  producing  another  superficial 
text  book  or  crib  of  a  sort  of  which  there  or  already 
too  many ;  or  because  of  the  political  possibilities 
contained  within  it. 

Our  duty  as  educationalists,  as  I  conceive  it, 
however,  ia  not  confined  to  the  attempted  intellectual 
training  demanded  by  the  university  curriculum,  and 
tested  by  examinations.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 
intellect.  There  is  the  education  of  the  hand,  I 
suppose  few  if  any  of  oar  arts  colleges  are  equipped 
for  technical  education ;  nor  can  technical  training 
nnder  our  present  overcrowded  time-tables  be  given 
even  where  agricnltnral  experimental  farms,  art  insti- 
tutes, or  industries  are  available.  Bat  there 
is  an  education  of  the  band  possible  within  the 
limits  of  the  time-table — the  making  of  survey  maps, 
and  of  graphs;  the  study  by  actual  investigation  of 
how  the  people  of  the  college  town  are  fed,  are 
clothed,  are  boused, — upon  which  the  study  of  con- 
sumption  may  be  based ; — the  collection  of  family  budgets'; 
the  stud;  of  the  road  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  town 
or  city  by  tabulation,  and  much  of  the  villf^e  work 
Professor  Eale  has  advocated.  There  is  in  all  these 
a  training  in  observation,  in  accuracy,  and  later  in 
interpretation,  in  which  the  average  arts  student  is 
notoriously  lacking.  Why  should  this  training  be 
reserved  for  the  M.  A.  students  or  for  those  in  special 
institutions?  From  practical  experience  with  individnal 
students  in  our  own  college,  I  -  know  that  the 
undergraduate  in  economics  can  do  all  these  things 
and  likes  doing  them,  if  given  tiie  necessary  time 
and  guidance. 

Are  we  educating  the  Heart?  Are  we  developmg 
snoh    an    interest   and    a    sympathy    in    our    students 
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that  in  after  life  they  vill  devote  their  fine  ener^es 
to  the  bettering  of  the  economic  conditions  of  their 
conntry  ?  Are  we  inspiring  these  yoang  men,  vbo 
by  reason  of  their  edacation  will  be  leaders  in  India, 
with  h^h  ideals,  with  an  intelligent  yearning  for  the 
development  of  their  conntry  along  sound  lines;  and 
with  the  conviction  that  the  responsibility  for  that 
development  rests  npon  them  ?  Yet  surely  that  is  the 
work  of  a  university,  and  a  work  that  is  of  fnndamenUl 
importance  in  India  of  to-day! 

Or  let  us  look  at  our  problem  from  another 
standpoint.  What  place  does  the  economics  depart- 
ment in  our  several  Arts  Colleges,  with  its  students 
and  professors,  hold  in  the  life  of  the  people 
surrounding  it  ?  Dnring  the  Diwali  vacation  this  year 
I  spent  a  fortnight  in  a  dak  bungalow  at  the  top  of 
the  ghats  which  lead  to  the  Malwa  plateau.  Never 
before  was  I  so  profoundly  impressed  by  the  needs  of 
the  villagers.  The  epidemic  of  influenza  which  was 
at  its  height,  was  raging  through  the  villages  sai- 
rounding  us.  From  the  largest  one,  with  a  population 
of  about  a  thousand,  five  or  sis  bodies  were  taken 
to  the  funeral  pyres  every  day.  Our  nights  were 
broken  by  the  terrible  coughing  in  the  gwala  village 
just  below  UB.  We  did  what  we  could  with  onr 
own  small  medicine  case,  and  later  with  medicioes 
we  secured  from  Indore.  Our  biggest  problem  was 
to  induce  our  patients  to  take  the  rest  so  essential 
to  the  successful  combatting  of  the  disease.  Oat 
water  carrier  gave  the  reason,  when  he  was  still  weak 
from  the  fever  and  the  racking  of  the  cough.  We 
had  told  him  not  to  work  for  a  day  or  two  more. 
"My  belly  is  empty,  yet  you  say  rest,  rest."  And 
he  and  others  like  him  either  died  or  went  staggering 
oh  with  their  work,  for  they  were  sick  and  hungry, 
and    there    was  •  no  one    to    heal    them    or  ^ve  them 
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food.  What  have  we  in  our  Arts  Colleges  to  offer, 
to  contribute  to  this  fundamental  problem  of  health 
and  strength,  and  of  the  poverty  of  the  villager  ? 
What  have  we  to  offer  to  these  men  .upon  whom 
much  of  our  economic  superstructure  is  built? 
Are  they  to  have  no  more  human  interest  for  us  than 
that  "economic  man"  of  the  class  room?  Are  we 
simply  to  remain  with  our  students  in  the  class  room 
and  weave  theories  about  their  place  in  the  economic 
life  of  the   country  ? 

Within  our  college  towns  themselves  do  we  mean 
anything  to  the  workers  at  our  doors?  What  do  we 
do,  through  our  students,  for  the  chawls  of  the  cotton 
mills  where  plague  walks  triumphantly  so  often  ?  What 
do  we  do  for  the  carpenters  and  masons,  for  the 
gwalas,  the  chamats,  who  live  too  often  in  filth  and 
squalor,  content  to  spend  their  money  on  feasting  or 
drink?  We  live  surrounded  by  the  City.  Are  we  of 
it,  or  apart  from  it?  Do  we  contribute  directly  or 
indirectly  not  in  a  mere  amiable  philanthropic  way,  or 
in  spasmodic  bursts  of  zeal  for  social  service,  but 
as  serious  students  of  problems  which  have  their  roots 
in  the  common  places  of  common  men's  daily  work  ? 

I  admit  that  it  is  not  possible  for  students  when 
undergraduates  to  contribute  a  great  deal  towards  the 
solution  of  these  and  kindred  problems.  My  students 
tell  me  that  people  in  gwalatolia — the  slum  district 
opposite  our  College — resent  their  presence  amongst  them. 
They  cannot  do  great  things.  But  should  we  calmly 
accept  what  too  often  is  the  student's  position:  if  it 
is  not  great,  it  is  not  worth  doing  ?  It  is  not  possible 
to  go  into  the  villages  to  conduct  demonstration  farms ; 
nor  to  introduce  new  methods  of  training  to  the  chamars. 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  conduct  anti-malaria 
demonstrations  in  the  villages ;  to  organize  consumer's 
leagues  amongst  the  factory  workers;  and  to    prQvide 
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the  artizaOB  with  more  healthy  and  educative  modes 
of  recreation  than  toddy  drinking. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  opportunities  for  the 
economic  student's  practical  work  in  the  villages.  The 
ordinary  villager  in  India  is  generally  ready  to  listen  to  a 
student ;  he  is  eager  to  look  at  pictures.  I  remember  ooe 
night  at  Maheshwar,  on  the  Nerbadda  Biver,  sitting  in 
a  tent  crowded  with  villagers  and  townspeople.  We 
were  at  a  moving  pfcture  show.  The  first  film  broke  at 
least  twice  every  minute,  until  the  operator  became 
weary  pinning  it  together ;  and  all  the  films  were  of  the 
penny  dreadful  variety  or  Western  love  stories.  What 
amazed  me  was  the  patience,  the  good  humor,  and 
the  breathless  interest  of  the  spectators.  We  left  at 
midnight;  they  remained  two  hours  longer;  and  they 
had   been  doing  so   every   night   for   two   weeks. 

The  student  with  the  lantern — and  with  models 
of  implements,  commercial  specimens,  and  medical 
exhibits,  all  the  result  of  personal  investigation  and 
preparation— would  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  improved  implements  approved  by 
the  agricultural  departments;  the  importance  and  the 
methods  of  the  prevention  of  malaria,  enteric,  plague, 
cholera.  They  would  be  able  to  discuss  co-operation, 
and  improved  housing;  and  spread  amongst  the 
cultivators  a  wiSer  knowledge  of  markets.  Not  least 
important  would  be  the  literature,  prepared  by  them- 
selves under  supervision  which  they  could  distribute. 

The  time  has  come  when  more  active  steps  mnst 
be  taken  to  help  the  villagers.'  The  method  of  the 
primary  schools  is  necessarily  show,  and  much  of  it 
ansmted  to  the  ever  present  problem  of  getting  food 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  which  is  of 
first  importance  to  the  cultivator.  The  method  of 
pictures  is  more  rapid,  more  persuasive,  apd  addressed 
not  only  to  the  chUd  but  even  more  to  the  adult. 
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I  believe  also  mach  may  be  done  fox  the  pei- 
meatioQ  o£  new  ideas,  for  leavening  of  the  great 
mass  of  conservatism,  by  gathering  gronps,  never 
larger  than  100,  of  headmen,  leading  cnitivatora,  etc., 
into  conferences  in  model  villages  in  centres  where 
there  are  experimental  or  demonstration  farms,  and 
leading  physicians  and  others  fitted  to  lecture  upon 
village  problems.  Within  ten  days  by  a  carefully 
prepared  program  much  information  and  [Hractioal 
teaching  could  be  given, .  and  a  nucleus  of  progressive 
men  gradually  secured  in  each  village.  In  such 
conferences  the  economic  students  again  might  prove 
invaluable,  not  only  by  their  lantern  lectures,  but  by 
private  conversation  and  discussion  which  is  usually 
so  necessary  to  transform  knowledge  into  resolution 
and  action. 

All  Arts  Colleges,  however,  may  not  be  able  to 
relate  themselves  in  this  way  to  the  village  problem. 
Because  of  their  situation  or  their  inclination  th^ 
may  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  industry,  or  to  the 
economic  aspects  of  civics.  The  technical  departments 
of  industry  offer  no  opportunity  for  student  endeavor, 
unless  it  be  in  the  handicrafts  which  are  still  extant 
in  every  centre.  In  co-operation  with  (Government 
departments  students  might  accomplish  something  in 
the  direction  of  co-operative  purchase  of.  raw  materiala 
and  of  sale.  A  commercial  museum  of  the  type  so 
often  met  with  in  Japan  might  in  time  be  built 
up,  exhibiting  the  products  of  the  industries 
4it  the  town  or  city,  serving  not  only  as  a  means 
of  education  to  visitors  to  the  *'  wonder  house ", 
bat  also  forming  a  useful  guide  to  intending  pnr- 
^  chasers.  This  should  prove  particularly  valuable  when 
tourist  traffic  is  again  resumed.  The  small  economic 
museum  we  have  been  building  up  in  our  own  college 
has    already    attracted    visitors   who  have  heard  oi  it 
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tram  stadents.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  etndeut 
who  explains  the  exhibits  or  the  landowner  who  aslm 
the  shrewd  qaestions  gets  most  good  from   it. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  hnman  element  again  that 
the  stadent's  greatest  opportnnitj  lies.  I  have  some- 
times wondered,  in  these  days  of  high  prices,  if  it 
woald  be  possible  to  organize  consumers'  pnrchasii^ 
leagues  apon  the  basis  of  the  caste  organization.  The 
extravagance  of  the  poor,  nnavoidable  in.  small  pnr- 
ohases,  works  with  great  severity  in  oar  cities.  If 
purchases  oonld  be  made  by  the  brotherhood  a  con- 
siderable saving  would  result.  The  feasibility  of  sucb 
a  scheme  might  well  be  a  subject  for  stndeni  in- 
vestigation ;  and  if  possible,  for  student  action  tM 
leadership. 

The  increase  of  the  health  and  efBciency,  the  otm- 
serving  of  the  life  of  the  working  population,  appeals 
to  me  as  one  of  our  great  and  most  difficult  problems. 
For  example,  in  the  city  of  Indore,  which  is  com- 
mencing industrial  development,  Prof.  Geddes  has  pcHUted 
ont  in  his  Report  on  the  planning  of  the  city  that 
the  expectation  of  life  is  only  a  tittle  over  18  years. 
My  own,  so  far  incompleted,  study  of  the  birth  uid 
death  returns  in  the  Indore  Residency  shows  that 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  deaths  are  of  people  less 
than  twenty  years  of  age.  The  average  productive 
period  of  the  working  classes  is  very  short;  and  it 
would  be  an  interesting  study  for  Indian  economists 
to  determine  whether  in  this  fact  rests  the  cause  of 
the  poverty  of  India,  rather  than  in  some  other  reasons 
to  which  it  is  frequently  assigned.  Were  the  life 
of  the  workers  of  India  increased  by  only  one  year 
the  resulting  snrplus  production  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  vast  schemes  outlined  by  FroL  Jevtms  in 
his  paper  read  at  this  Conference.  Yet  we  are  some- 
times told  that  disease  is  not  an  economic  problem! 
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Why  should  not  economic  students  make  the  solation 
of  this  great  problem  of  the  conseiration  of  hnman 
life  their  own  ?  Here  they  can  again  bring  the 
lantern  to  their  aid,  they  can  make  their  anti-plagae 
demonstrations ;  they  can  give  their  medical  exhibits ; 
they  can  organize  "  clean-up  "  movements.  By  leading 
pnblic  thought,  by  formulating  public  opinion,  they  can 
prove  themselves  of  no  mean  service  in  combatting 
our  greatest  enemy — disease.  There  are  many  other 
agencies  which  ought  to  do  this  work,  bat  the  economic 
department  in  these  days  conld  ill  afford  to  evade 
this  responsibility  as  thoughtful  students  of  these 
pressing  needs. 

Shonld  yon  consider  the  establishment  of  such  a 
relationship  between  oar  colleges  and  the  economic 
needs  of  the  people,  to  be  desirable,  is  this  scheme  of 
practical  education  which  I  have  outlined  practicable  ? 
I  submit  that  it  is. 

The  essential  apparatus  is  a  lantern.  Excellent 
stereoptdcon  lanterns  are  on  the  market;  and  portable 
moving  picture  machines  will  be  procurable  shortly  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  cost  of  the  carbide  and  other 
nmning  expenses  can  be  covered  by  a  levy  upon 
the  village  oi  the  exact  amount  required,  payable  in 
advance.  Such  a  policy  has  been  followed  snccess- ' 
fully  in  the  villages  of  China;  and  as  I  have  heard, 
in  some  districts  in  South  India.  The  real  difficulty 
is  with  the  films.  Slides  are  more  readily  obtain- 
able ;  but  films  would  have  to  be  manufactured. 
Films  for  such  work  as  this  are  prepared  by  the 
T.M.G.A.  in  China.  Could  they  not  be  prepared  in 
India  by  a  co-operation  of  the  economics  departments 
of  the  several  universities,  and  issued  to  the  colleges 
within  the  jnrisdiction  of  each  ?  Snch  practical  develop- 
ment is  not  ontside  a  university's  fnnction,  as  has 
been  sucoessfolly    demonstrated  by    universities    in  the 
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Weateni  States.  Would  the  stadents  co-operate?  I 
feel  confident  that  those  who  have  a  real  iDterest  in 
economios  and  in  their  country  woald  do  so;  and 
that  saoh  a  development  woald  lead  to  the  presence 
in  oar  colleges  of  students  specially  selected  by  NatiTe 
States  to  study  these  practical  prohlems.  I  (oaad  a 
ready  response  on  the  part  of  several  of  my  stadenU 
to  the  snggestion  in  oar  Economics  Clnb  to  carry 
on  extension  lantern  lectures  as  a  part  of  the  work 
(A  the  clab.  We  are  now  giving  fortnightly  lantern 
lectures  to  sAcure  funds  to  purchase  sets  of  slides  for 
this  purpose.  The  great  difficulty  is,  however,  thai 
the  men  who  realise  the  value  of  such  work  are  fourth 
year  students  who  are  living  in  tiie  shadow  of  their 
B.A.  examination,  and  all  of  us  have  reason  to  know 
how  all-enveloping  and  impenetrable  that  shadow  is. 

My  proposal  would  involve  the  addition  of  at  least 
another  year  to  the  usual  two  year  course  in  econo- 
mics— in  the  University  of  Allahabad,  for  instance, 
the  putting  of  economics  on  the  course  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examination,  ~  The  work  of  the  first  two 
years  could  be  divided  as  at  present;  bat  the  work 
of  the  final  year  would  be  essentially  practical  fieM 
work  of  the  nature  previously  outlined.  Such  work 
should  form  the  fbasis  of  a  B.A.  thesis;  bat  most 
important  would  be  the  estimation  of  the  ability  ot 
the  student,  of  his  re^  knowledge  of  economics,  by 
the  professor  who  had  directed  his  work  throughont  the 
year.  Sach  an  estimation  would  be  invaluable  in 
directing  student's  attention  to  suitable  lines  of  work 
in  after  life,  probably  relieving  the  present  pressore 
of  applicants   for  clerkships   in  government  offices. 

In  order  that  such  estimations  might  be  done  on 
a  &irly  uniform  basis,  and  in  order  that  such  an 
iimovation  in  teaching  methods  might  be  successfully 
introduced,    it  wonid    be  necessary    for    the    university 
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deparbnents  to  maintain  a  mach  closer  conneotion 
with  the  colleges  than  they  usaally  do  at  present, 
m-advised  meddling  into  village  and  c^ty  conditions, 
and  masses  of  ill-assimilated  information  based  on 
saperflcial  investigations,  or  else  a  relapse  into  a 
complete  roma  induced  by  the  bewilderment  dne  to 
t^e  absence  of  the  comforting  paternal  direction  of  a 
prescribed  text  book,  woald  be  the  result  in  many 
cases,  unless  the  uuiveraity  department  gave  to  the 
college  department  more  frequent  inspection  and 
co-operation.     Sach  a  relation  is  surely  not  impossible  I 

A  farther  objection  which  woold  be  nrged  in  North 
India  at  least  is  that  in  the  first  or  second  year  in 
arts  the  student's  knowledge  of  English  is  not 
Bofficient  for  him  to  understand  economic  theory. 
Graduates  of  some  years  standing  have  commented 
to  me  upon  the  decreasing  knowledge  of  English 
amongst  the  students.  They  place  the  reBponsibility 
upon  the  fact  that  amongst  themselves  students  do 
not  customarily  speak  English,  even  around  the  college 
buildings.  This  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  nationalist 
movement,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  vernaculars. 
Personally  I  think  part  of  the  blame  can  be  placed 
upon  the  English  courses.  When  a  university  will 
put  Bip  Ton  Winkle  upon  both  the  Matriculation 
and  B.A..  curricula,  and  demand  that  Indian  B.A. 
students  should  understand  Scotch  dialect  and  the 
pidgin  English  of  a  San  Francisco  Ghinaman^the 
responsibility  for  failures  is  not  wholly  upon  the 
luckless  student,  or  the  still  more  unfortunate  teacher. 

However,  admitting  the  fact,  I  do  not  regard  the 
deficiencies  of  the  second  year  student's  English  as 
an  insuperable  difficulty.  Indeed  there  is  one  great 
advantage.  It  witl  compel  the  lecturer  to  abandon" 
complete  dependence  upon  the  dictation  of  notes,  and 
to    resort    to    a    practical    teaching    of    theory.      For 
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itutance,  I  have  based  my  teaching  of  the  theory  of 
eoDBampfcion — a  subject  often  imperfectly  onderstood, 
and  to  which  too  little  importaace  is  often  attached 
— upon  the  facts  of  the  food  consamed  in  Indore, 
facts  ascertained  by  the  students.  As  a  result  we  have 
a  small  mosenm,  the  basis  of  which  is  food  specimens, 
developed  into  facts  in  regard  to  agricnltare,  prices 
and  wages,  family  badgets,  and  so  on.  Similarly 
the  foundation  for  production  is  laid  outdoors  in  the 
practical  planning  of  something;  and  in  visits  to 
industries.  The  theoretical  teaching  is  developed  from 
this.  As  a  result  it  is  rare  to  hear  a  student  say: 
"Not  understood.  Sir",  The  results,  it  is  true,  c<Hne 
very  slowly.  Some  students  long  ardeutly  for  the 
comfortable  old  way  of  pacing  the  hostel  verandah 
with  a  note-book  in  hand,  chanting  aloud  the  noble 
and  infallible  words  of  a  text  book,  or  memorizing  a 
professor's  notes.  At  times  a  teacher  is  apt  to  wonder 
if  indeed  it  is  worth  while.  But  when  the  results 
do  come  of  an  education  of  the  mind  rather  than  of 
the  memory,  they  resemble  the  quality  of  mercy  in 
that  they  bless  both  him  who  gives  and  him  who 
takes.  Moreover  there  is  fostered  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  course  a  training  of  the  hand 
which  may.  with  patience,  sympathy  and  tact  result 
in  the  opening  o^  the  heart.  To  introduce  economics 
earlier  in  the  coarse  to  my  mind  is  not  simply 
feasible ;    it  is  desirable. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  advocating  the  abolition  of 
the  present  groundwork  in  economics.  I  contend  that 
the  students  and  the  country  have  the  right  to  a 
building  upon  that  foundation  which  under  present 
conditions  neither  satisfactorily  receives.  I  shall  be 
accused  of  advocating  social  economics.  The  accusa- 
tion would  be  true.  But  it  is  essentially  social 
economics  that  India  needs  to-day. 
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It  ia  hardly  ao  exaggeratioii  to  say  that  India  is 
a  continent  of  villages.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  total 
population  ot  India  is  urban,  while  the  bnlk  of  the 
people  live  in  villages.  The  study  of  some  raral 
part  of  India  is  of  itnmense  importance  to  a  stadent 
of  Indian  Economics,  becanse  it  is  the  material  con- 
dition of  villages  that  can  give  him  a  trtje  acconnt 
of  the  exact  material  condition  of  Indians. 

Ohotanagpnr  or  more  strictly  Chatianagpur,  is  a 
division  of  the  newly  created  province  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa.  It  occapies  an  area  of  27,077  square  miles. 
In  this  area  there  are  only  14  small  towns,  while  the 
villages  nomber  24,789.  The  villages  oonstitnte  nearly 
96  per  cent  of  the  total  popnlation.  The  average 
number  of  honses  contained  in  each  village,  is  about 
40;  while  the  average  population  of  each  village  is 
about  200.  In  a  comparison  with  the  statistics  of 
Bombay,  we  find,  that  an  average  Bombay  village 
contains  at  least  200  houses,  with  an  average  popnla- 
tion exceeding   600. 

In  Chotanagpnr,  there  are  many  groups  of  houses, 
which    are    rather    hamlets   than  villages  proper^ -fijgi 
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Tillages  are  rare.  It  ia  only  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
ooIlierieB  and  mica  mines,  th&t  we  come  across  villigee 
containing  a  popnlation  of  some  five  to  six  hnndtei 
In  some  localities,  the  total  population  of  a  Tillage 
is  only  60  or  65. 

The  surface  of  the  land  of  Chotanagpor  is  broken  io 
many  places.  "There  are  hills  everywhere,  groaped  in 
range  after  range  or  rising  np  abruptly  a  thousand 
feet  and  more  out  of  the  surrounding  level,  thrown 
up  like  watch  towers  over  the  land."  The  hiDj 
tracts  are  covered  with  jungles  and  intersected 
by    ravines    or    open    valleys. 

In  a  village  there  is  a  long  row  of  honsea,  some- 
times there  are  two  rows  in  opposite  directions.  Tlie 
site  of  a  village  is  generally  marked  by  some  ancient 
tttoaarind  trees.  Mango  and  jack  fruit  trees  witii 
clusters  of  bamboos   form  a  pleasing   sight. 

Nowhere  is  the  heterogeneity  of  the  people  so  oons- 
{Honons  as  in  the  Ohotanagpur  villages  which  are  the 
residence  of  aboriginals,  or  semi-aboriginals  ( like  the 
Hos,  Mundas,  Oraons,  Santals  or  Kols  and  Bhuyias) 
and  Hindus  of  various  castes,  like  the  Eahars,  Ixihara, 
Dusads,  Burhis,  Telis,  Koiries,  Eandus,  Brahmans  and 
Bajputs.  WeaTers  known  as  Jolhas  constitute  the 
Hnhammadau  element. 

The  residence  of  a  villager  consists  on  the 
aTerage  of  two  or  three  rooms..  The  houses  are 
generally  single  bnts.  The  building  materials  are 
principally  earth,  posts  and  '  khapras '.  Sometimes 
there  are  thatched  cottages.  Watertight  leaf-houses 
are  not  rare.  Brickbnilt  honses  are  seldom  seen. 
The  houses  of  the  richer  class  of  peasants  are  roomj, 
and   there  are  verandahs  and  granaries. 

The  special  feature  of  every  house  that  will  stritw 
even  a  casual  observer  is  the  absence  of  windows. 
As  a  rule  not  a  single  window   can  be    seen  in  an; 
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villager's  honse.  This  is  peihaps  meant  to  proteet  the 
people  against  gatts  of  winds  and  the  Borerity  of  winlnr. 
Sometimes  there  are  holes  in  the  walls  to  let  m  li^t. 

Dirtiness  is  the  JiaiiADiaid  o<  poverty.  Aba«M« 
of.  cleanliness  is  very  oonspicaotts  in  nsany  vfflagw. 
This  may  be  dae  to  the  difficnlty  of  ^xMmring  water. 

Land  is  divided  into  two  broad  elasses  (i)  Don  or 
wet  land  (ii)  taur  or  npland,  6t  for  dry  eaHivatim.  Don 
lands  are  snfa-divided  into  three  w  four  elasaes  aeoor- 
ding  to  the  amonnt  of  meistnre  they  retain.  The 
upland  is  subdivided  into:  (1)  ban  (i)  buhiriari  or 
maruabari  and    (3)    taur  tnroper. 

The  ground  around  the  dwelling  bouses  is  known 
as  bari  land.  It  is  fenced  and  constantly  maafired. 
It  produces  maize  and  vegetables.  The  mmifabttri 
lands  are  contiguous  to  bari  land  and  ue  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  mama,  lotni  or  roAor.  The 
iaur  laud  is  further  off  frou  the  maruabari,  and 
only  precarious  crop?  are  grows  on  this  land.  In 
the  case  of  very  poor  people,  there  is  no  land  outside 
the   bari  plot. 

The  agricultural  yield  is  divided  into  three  classes 
(1)  Bhadm  (2)  KJiarif  and  (8)  Aavi.  The  bhadoi 
includes  two  upland  rice  crops,  millets  and  pnlms.- 
the  kharif  includes  better  class  of  rice  ■  and  Inrgnja. 
The  most  important  of  the  ravi  crops  are  raketr 
and  sarami    (mustard). 

Bice  is  relatively  a  luxury  for  the  poor.  Pew 
villagers  can  afford  to  take  rice  regulariy.  Marwa  and 
gondii  constitute  the  staple  food  of  the  poor  dasses. 
Makai  (maize)  sagarcand  and  makiiajloweri  mo  food 
of  the  villagers  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  ye«. 

The  villagers  of  Ghotanagpur  are  more  pariicidsr 
about  manure  than  their  brethren  in  Seagal.  Ashes 
and  cowdung  are  thrown  on  the  bari  \mA  smI  some- 
times the  silt  of  a  tank  is  used  for  iwmiinag. 
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The  agricaltarftl  holdings  of  villagers  are  small 
SDd  the  prodaotion  is  on  a  small  scale.  Agricaltare 
depends  mostly  on  the  charaoter  of  the  rainfall.  IE 
there  is  an  exoeasive  rainfall,  or  a  failure  of  rains, 
scarcity  is  inevitable.  Irrigation  works  on  a  large 
scale  are  absent.  There  are  many  streamlets  bat 
(hey  are  apt  to  dry  np  and  are  not  fit  for  irrigation. 
The  ordinary  method  of  storing  np  water,  is  to  dig 
ahart  or  small  tanks.  The  common  practice  of 
irrigation  is  to  raise  water  from  wells  by  a  simple 
lever  arrangement.  The  implements  used  in  agrical- 
toral  operations  are  bH  oMfashioQed.  These  have 
been  in  use  from  generations  past.  Plongli,  kodali, 
sickle,  patia  and  jJiabal  are  the  most  important 
implements.  The  ploagh  is  drawn  by  osen,  horses, 
and  sometimes  by  cows. 

Ignorance  is  the  foster  mother  of  superstition. 
The  belief  in  the  existence  of  supernatural  beings  is 
universal  with  the  villagers.  The  .natural  phenomena 
are  considered  by  the  people  to  be  manifestations  of 
the  supernatural  agency.  Disease  in  men  and  animals 
is.  cohsidered  to  be  due  either  to  the  wratii  of  some 
evil  spirit  or  to  the  witchcraft  of  some  neighbor. 
Almost  in  every  village  a  big  tree  is  set  aside  as 
being  the  haunt  of  evil  spirits.  This  tree  is  wor- 
shipped regularly  by  a  village  priest.  "  A  very 
detestable  abuse  of  this  widespread  superstition  is 
the  practice  of  bribing  the  deokli  (witch  finder)  to 
denounce  as  a  witch  a  person  whom  he  has  no  reason 
to  believe  to  be  such.  For  example,  when  other  means 
have  failed  of  evicting  a  man  from  his  land,  an 
nnscrnpuloas  land  Lord  has  been  known  to  adopt 
this  means  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  his  tenant. " ' 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  population 
of    a  Ghotanagpur    village  contains    diverse    elements; 
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bnt  these  elements  are  not  evenly  diatribated.  In 
some  caBes  the  Non-Aryan  element  predominates  and 
in  some  other  oases  a  partioolar  Hindu  caate  is  the 
principal  factor.  But  almost  everywhere  we  notice 
a  division  of  functions.  In  every  village  there  is  a 
carpenter  to  repair  the  ploughs,  a  lohar  or  black- 
smith to  keep  the  agricnltoral  implements  in  order. 
A  barber  is  sn  important  personality,  while  the  dhobi 
(washerman)  is  an  indispensable  factor.  They  are 
all  paid  by  grain  allowances.  In  big  villages  there 
are  potters  and  weavers.  The  importance  of  the  ' 
potter  cannot  be  overestimated,  he  supplies  all  the 
utensils  used  by  poor  villagers.  The  village  weavers 
use  the  most  antiquated  forms  of  looms,  they  still 
move  their  shuttles  with  their  hands.  The  average 
earning  of  a  weaver  can  seldom  exceed  four  annas  a  day. 

The  village  artizans  can  hardly  earn  a  sufficient 
livelihood  if  they  stick  to  their  own  profession.  They 
have  to  supplement  the  product  of  their  craft  by 
taking  recourse  to  cultivation.  In  many  villages  there 
are  ba7iia$  or  sahus  who  deal  in  grain  and  lend 
money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 

In  some  villages  there  is  a  headman,  while  in 
every  village  there  is  a  priest  whose  function  is  to 
worship  the  spirits  and  propitiate  them.  The  gorait 
was  formerly  a  very  important  person  in  the  village. 
He  was  a  chowkidar  (watchman)  and  at  the  same- 
time  the  landlord's  agent;  but  these  functions  have 
been  separated,  because  as  chowkidar,  he  was  tempted 
to  report  only  such  cases  as  were  approved  of  by 
his  landlord. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  fact  to  note  that  in  the 
villages  of  Ghotanagpur,  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  Hindus  and  the  Muhammadans.  "  They  frater- 
nise  freely.  Tajias  furnish  as  much  an  occasion  of  merry- 
making to  the  Hindus  as  Phagua  to  the  Uahammadans." 
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Ttw  tanrer  clanes  aie  very  proliflc,  and  the  sap^y 
of  labar  exc«ed«  th«  demand  for  it.  In  the  agri- 
eaHmal  Hftson,  tnost  of  the  people  find  etaployment 
ia  agriealtnre,  bat  when  .  that  Beaaon  is  over,  the 
people  eame  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  on- 
oMployment.  Some  find  employment  in  the  towns, 
and  the  artiiam  go  back  to  their  own  crafts,  bat 
Ibe  landleM  taborers,  who  have  got  no  knowledge  of 
any  ovA  find  tiiemselves  in  a  very  bad  sitnation. 
TW  <nly  couTfle  left  to  them  is  to  migrate 
riaoad  in  search  of  employment.  To  the  credit 
of  tba  vttlagers,  it  mast  be  said,  that  Uiey  are  very 
mi^iile^  A  large  number  of  them  go  annnally  to 
ttie  tea  plantations  of  Assam  and  to  the  mills  and 
faotaries  of  different  parts  of  India. 

Xa  connection  with  the  labor  problem  of  Chotanagpsr, 
the  hamionti  system  deserves  special  mention.  It  is 
a  kind  of  serfdom  prevailing  in  the  twentieth  century 
ia  some  parts  of  Ghotanagpar,  especially  in  the  Nor^- 
West  of.  the  Hazaribagh  district.  Kamia»  are  a  class 
of  laborers,  who  bind'  themselves  to  andertake  any 
kind  of  work  for  the  interest  on  the  loan  advanced 
to  them  by  the  creditors.  They  are  expected  to  be 
ready  In  agrionltural  woilc  of  their  masters  who  feed 
then  or  give  wages  in  kind  for  those  days  on  which 
tiH9  WMk.  Wlwn  the  creditor  does  not  require  their 
Borriee,  the  kamims  can  work  for  any  one  else. 
Thtfe  flare  apecifd  difficulties  imposed  on  the  hanuM. 
Tlniy  *'c«BBot  bargain  abeat  their  wages.  They 
mnflt  secept  the  wages  that  are  customary 
for  landlords  to  give  to  their  class. "  The  amount 
of  grain  recetvod  by  eaofa  hamm  is  less  than  half 
<rf  iriMt  a  tree  laborer  gets.  The  karma  has 
pwwticaUy  no  opportanity  of  paying  tM  his  principal 
cMb^  vfhich  is  sun  to  increase  at  the  time  ol  his 
sop's  iMwriagn.    A  maa  who  becomes    once  a   Aomta 
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so  throQghont  his  life.  Sometimes  worse 
may  happen,  the  kamionti  bond  may  become  a  heie- 
dkary  burden.  The  Itamiaa  are  not  free  to  leave  the 
villages  of  their  masters.  Cruel  treatment  of  kamiat 
is  dot  an  uncommon  thing. 

To  illnstrate  the  kamionti  system  I  quote  the 
following  oases  of  kamiat  boay  the  final  settlement 
Report  of  Hazaribagh.  "  Dhano  maujhi — 26  years  ago, 
his  debt  amounted  to  Bs.  12-8.  He  is  working  for 
the  maUk  even  now  and  his  work  goes  to  liquidate 
the  interest  only.  He  is  au  old  man  now.  His 
fMher  was   a   kamia  before   him. 

Loehan  Boy — 8  years  ago  hia  debt  was  Ra.  25-7-6, 
and  to  liquidate  the  interest  only  he  is  working  as 
a  kamia.  Fonr  years  ago  his  brother  had  the  misfortune 
of  taking  a  loan  of  only  Bs.  7  and  he  was  added  to  the 
band  of  slaves.  Both  brothers  Loehan  and  Diiwo  are 
kamiM  now.    Their  father  was  a  kamia  before  them.  " 

The  kamionti  system  prevails  even  to-day  though 
several  district  officers  tried  their  best  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  practice.  The  creditors  cannot  register  their 
bonds,  nor  can  they  sue  publicly ;  but  simply  by 
a  threat  of  suing  they  keep  the  kamiaa  under  control. 
The  t«oent  abolition  of  oompnisory  labor  may  mitigate 
the  hardship  vi  the  kamia» ;  bat  a  speeial  measure 
is   Dtfcessary  for  the  entire   sn[^ession  of  the   system. 

The  wages  of  laborers  run  from  2i  annas  to 
4  MitiaB.  Higher  wages  are  paid  in  the  neighborhood 
tt  coal  and  mica  fields  ot  in  the  urban  areas.  The 
wages  <A  women  and  children  are  lower.  In  the 
ome  of  tiw  former,  the  amoant  varies  from  1}  aunas 
to  ft  anms,  i^ile  in  the  case  <A  the  latter,  wages 
fluetnflto  between   1  anna  and  2  annas. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  in  money,  the  ■  wages 
of  laborers  hired  by  the  year.  They  are  paid  in 
kind;    sometimes  they  are  given  full  meals. 
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Labor  as  a  factor  of  prodnction  is  abundant  in 
Ghotanagpnr.  It  the  mineral  resoorces  which  lie 
QDworked  are  developed,  a  large  number  of  laborers 
may  get  employment.  Messrs.  Tata  Company's  Iron 
and  Steel  Works  has  given  employment  to  thonsands 
of  laborers. 

The  cattle  constitnte  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
villagers.  Want  of  capital  is  the  cause  of  mnoh 
hardship.  When  the  season  for  agricultural  operations 
comes,  the  people  have  to  take  recourse  to  loans. 
The  rate  of  interest  varies  from  76  to  150  per  cent. 
Oppression  and  deceipt  on  the  part  of  the  creditors 
are  very  common.  "  The  evil  does  not  proceed  so 
much  from  the  maha^an's  claim  for  compound  interest 
which  keeps  the  debt  intact  for  ever,  but  from  their 
pernicions  habit*  of  making  coUnsive  compromises 
with  the  ryots."  The  creditors  often  take  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  villagers.  Mr.  Siftou  in  his 
Settlement  Beport  quotes  the  case  of  a  8antal  who 
borrowed  rice  worth ,  Bs.  6.  For  this  loan  the 
mafiajan  held  1.10  acres  of  don  first  class  land,  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  don  third  class  laud,  half  an 
acre  of  taur  as  well  as  a.  hand  note  for  Bs.61. 

In  the  case  of  a  loan  of  grain,  the .  amount  is 
repaid  at  harvest  time  by  double  the  quantity  borrowed. 
Some  of  the  poorer  classes  point  out  that  indebtedness 
is  a  mark  of  solvency.  In  one  of  oar  village  ez- 
cnraions  we  wanted  to  know  the  debt  of  a  Bhuyia, 
but  he  said  that  he  was  too  poor  to  have  a  debt. 
Money  lenders  grant  loans  to  men  who  have  some 
landed  property  or  cattle;  they  never  hazard  a  loan 
to  a  man  like  him  who  works  as  a  daily  laborer 
with  hardly  any  property  moveable  or  immoveable. 

The  co-operative  credit'  societies  are  doing  substan- 
tial   work    at  Bancbi    through    the    exertion    of    some 

1  Fiiul  8«(lleiiwn(  in  the  distriot  o(  BuwltMgb, 
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patriotic  gentlemen ;  but  the  moTement  has  not  yet 
begnn   at  Hazaribagh. 

Illiteracy  is  almost  universal.  The  latest  census 
report  shows  that  in  Bihar  and  Oriasa  28  out  of 
1.000  can  read  and  write ;  the  proportion  o/  literate 
is  lower  in  Ghotaaagpur.  There  are  primary  schools 
maintained  by  district  boards  and  Christian  missions, 
but  these  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  of 
the  popnIatioDt  In  some  villages,  the  primary  school 
works  only  for  a  few  months  in  the  year.  When 
the  season  for  agricnltura)  work  comes,  tbe  school 
is  dissolved;  the  teacher  and  the  students  go  to 
the  fields. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  next 
to  education  the  backwardness  of  a  race  depends 
directly  on  the  difficulty  of  locomotion.  The  absence 
of  railways  thronghont  the  greater  part  of  the  division 
makes  internal  movement  extremely  difficult.  There 
are  many  roads  maintained  by  district  boards;  bat 
within  the  villages,  good  metalled  roads  are  practically 
rare.  Carts  are  frequently  seen.  One  special  kind 
of  cart  known  locally  as  aagar  deserves  mention. 
It  is  a  very  simple  contrivance.  Three  solid  pieces 
of  wood  are  bolted  together  with  two  short  spoke- 
less wheels.  The  wheels  are  made  of  wood,  each 
having  three  parts  joined  together.  The  special 
feature  of  a  sagar  is  that  it  is  proof  against  bad 
roads.  The  sagara  can  cross  lands  however  nndnlated 
or  rongh  they  may  be.  '  They  can  pass  through 
marshy  places  or  open  fields.  Almost  every  family 
has  got  one  sag.ir  to  fetch  fael  from  the  jungles. 
A  sagar  is  also  nsed  for  carrying  passengers.  One 
khatia  or  eharpoi  (bed)  is  placed  npside  down  on  it, 
and  the  upper  part  may  be  covered;  then  tbe  sagar 
becomes  a  convenient  vehicle.  The  inventor  of  this 
simple  mechanism  deserves  congratulation, 
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The  domestic  aDimali  of  the  villagers  ar«  oowb 
buffaloes,  horses,  sheep  and  goats.  The  lov«r  elasow  e( 
the  people  keep  pigs,  fowls  and  dadts.  The  oatUe  are 
small  in  statnie.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that 
they  are  not  properly  taken  oare  of.  In  some  Ti!U|;eg 
there  are  common  plots  of  land  for  grasing ;  but  proper 
pasture  grounds  are  very  rare,  especially  ia  sammer. 

The  following  things  coastitate  the  {araitore  of 
an  ordinary  villager;  a  few  iron  or  \x&m  ntensils, 
earthen  vessels,  mats  made  of  date  leaves,  one  or 
two  kliaHa's  or  cord  bedsteads,  and  last  thoogh  not 
of  the  least  importance,  a  harni  (broomstick).  In  a 
rich  man's  hoase,  besides  these  a  few  more  articles  are 
Been.  These  are  pestle  and  mortar  for  cleaning  rice 
and  pnlses,  one  grindstone  for  grinding  spices,  and 
several   bellmetal   pots. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  a  villager  consists  of  three 
items;  one  dUuti  or  cloth  reaching  as  far  as  the 
knee,  6ne  short  coat  and  a  head  dress  which  is  a 
cap  or  more  nsnally  a  tarban  made  of  a  small 
chadar.  In  winter  well-to-do  husbandmen  wear  a 
big  cJiadar.  A  coarse  sari  forms  the  entire  dress 
of  a  wconan;  sometimes  she  puts  on  a  small  jacket. 
One  ckarpoi  and  an  earthen  pot  containing  fire  placed 
beneath  it — these  two  constitute  the  principal  luxury 
of  the  poor  ipeofle  in  winter  nights. 

In  villages,  far  from  the  towns,  money ,  plays  a 
minor  part  in  ordinary  transactions.  The  villagers 
Beem  to  be  familiar  mostly  with  two  kinds  of  money, 
rnpees  and  pice  (known  as  kancha).  In  aixae  places 
villagers  have  been  found  who  refase  to  accept  two 
ansa  or  four  anna  pieces.  The  local  term  for  two 
pice  is  takka.  When  the  vegetable  dealer  wants 
one  takka  for  half  a  seer  of  potatoes  a  new  comer 
may  get  startled  and  may  believe  that  a  ri^we 
is  wanted  for  the  potatoes. 
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The  Tillager's  seer  is  kacHi  as  opposed  to  the 
pucca  sec^r  of  the  town.  One  ketchi  seer  is  nearly 
half  of  the  standard  aeer  in  weight.  The  life  of 
the  villagers  is  very  simple.  To  meet  their  few 
wants,  they  do  not  require  to  run  to  shops  fre* 
qaently.  There  is  hardly  a  shop  in  a  village.  Very 
rarely  one  comes  across  the  shop  of  a  ieli  who  keeps 
chhatu  (powdered  gram)  some  salt  and  a  stone  of 
ffur  (raw  sogar).  His  total  daily  transactions  amount 
to  a  few  annas.  Once  or  twice  in  a  week  there  are 
hatt  or  fairs  where  people  flock  together  for  sale 
and  pnrohase ;  ^he  hat  begins  at  ten  and  is  dissolved 
before  sunset. 

Oustom  reigns  supreme  in  the  villages  and  some- 
times it  exercises  its  inflnence  very  tyrannically. 
For  want  of  funds,  a  man  cannot  call  in  A  doctor, 
but  when  any  of  his  relatives  dies,  he  must  spend 
a  large  sum;  the  dead  body  mnst  be  covered  with 
a  new  piece  of  cloth  and  after  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  period  he  must  beg  or  borrow  to  give  a 
feast  to  his  relatives  and  kinsmen.  Until  he  arranges 
this  feast,  he  will  have  to  remain  outside  his  caste. 
The  trouble  ol  finding  funds  drowns  his  sense  of 
bereavement. 

The  majority  of  the  villagers  are  very  poor.  We 
cannot  decide  whether  a  people  is  poor,  unless  we 
determine  on  the  one  hand,  the  income,  and  on  the 
other,  the  extent  and  the  elements  of  the  cost  of 
living.  I  have  constructed  budgets  of  some  fifty 
di£ferettt  villagers  and  I  find  that  the  important  items 
of  expenditure  of  a  Ohotanagpur  villager  are  principally 
three :  ( i )  food  ( ii )  clothing  and  ( iti )  shelter.  Some 
70  per  cent  or  even  75  per  cent  of  the  total  income  is 
invariably  spent  on  food,  which  includes  rice  or  its 
substitute  matua,  gondii  or  cMiatu  (powdered  gram), 
salt,  Tnarckai  (red  pepper),  vegetables  (ocoasipnaUy 
n  i:.g,t.-ecovCoo»^lc 
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puobased)  and  mnBturd  oil.  Tiie  unout  Bpent  on 
detiung  variM  t»m  10  to  16  per  cent  of  Urn  inowne 
whiU  tha  Amouii  paid  lor  eh^ter  iocloding  rant 
if  also  iO  to  16  per  oaot.  Nearly  4  per  «ent  is 
■pent  «n  atuidriea. 

Ab  regards  the  ineome  per  haad  of  tke  villagera  it 
it  Ttrj  difficalt  to  find  oat  exactly  the  amoont  which 
an  average  villager  g«U.  Bat  there  ia  reason  to 
batieve  that  ao  average  viUager'a  inaoma  does  not 
eueed  Bs.  16  per  bead  ^r  aomun. 

The  amoniU  snfficiant  to  maiatain  the  prevailing 
low  standard  <d  life  of  the  villagers  ia  about  Bs.M 
while  the  average  approximate  earning  is  about  Ba.  16 
to  Ba.  16.  The  inoome  is  not  saffioiant  for  the 
maintenanoe  of  mere  physical  efficieoey. 

I  tried  to  see  how  far  Dr.  Engei's  propusitiionB 
r^^rding  expenditore  are  applicable  in  the  case  of 
the  raial  parts  of  Chotanagpnr. 

Id  this  oonneetion  I  found  that  his  first  propoai- 
iion,— the  greater  the  income,  the  smaller  the  pereent- 
age  of  outlay  for  sabsistonce  is  approximately  true. 
The  percentage  of  oatlay  for  dotiiing  is  approximately 
the  same  whatever  the  income.  '  This  ia  Engei's 
eecond  proposition.  I  found  that  this  is  not  etrioUy 
applicable.  The  amount  spent  by  the  villagers  on 
clothing  and  not  the  percentage  of  outlay  is  practically 
the  same  whatever  the  income. 

The  third  proposition  of  Engel  that  Uie  percentage 
for  rent  and  for  fuel  and  lighting  is  approximately 
the  same  whatever  the  inoome,  is  not  applicable  at 
alt.  The  villagers  spend  practically  nothing  for  fuel 
or.  lighting.  They  get  fuel  from  the  jungle  and  they 
prepare  ml  at  home  from  haronj  seeds  for  lighting, 
only  (he  villagers  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  have 
begun  the  use  of  k^oaine  oil.  The  amount  paid 
afe  rent  increases    with  the    amount  of  income.      The 
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principal  soorce  of  inoome  is  agrioaltnre.  Additional 
plots  of  land  will  reqnire  additional  rent ;  and  hence 
greater  the  income,  the  greater  the  rent. 

The  inorgase  in  the  amount  of  income  is  followed 
by  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  outlay  tor  snndries. 
This  is  Engel's  fourth  proposition.  This  is  applicable, 
if  in  sundries  we  include  drinking.  Some  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Tillageri  have  a  ricions  habit  of 
drinking.  If  there  is  an  extra  income,  it  is  sure 
to  be   tpent   on   drinking. 

In  cojiclnsion,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  in  any 
scheme  of  political  or  economic  progress  of  India, 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  villagers ;  and  we 
should  always  remember,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
villagers  is  synonymons  with  the  welfare  of  India. 
For  the  strength  and  the  stamina  of  India  are  not 
lodged  in  the  city-bred,  but  more  potentially  and 
more  actually  in  thow  people  who  we  in  touch  wttit 
the  soil — the  ao  e^Ied  "rastic"  population. 
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UHITSBSITT    OF    ALLAHABAD 

Whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  Allied  countries  an 
disoossing  recoDstraction — inclnding  economie  re- 
organization on  national  lines  and  the  entire  replanning 
of  their  transport  systems — we  in  India  are  satisfied 
with  considering  oonstitntional  reform,  and  trnstiog 
that  the  Government  ol  India  will  take  some  actioo 
on  the  Indastrial  Commission's  Report  Jast  as  oai 
measure  of  political  reform  is  mild  in  comparison 
with  cataclysmic  changes  in  progress  in  Europe;  so 
are  our  ideas  of  economic  progress  limited  by  the 
mild  achieTements  of  the  past.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  appreciated  that  in  the  great  march  of  oiviliBation 
any  country  which  fails  to  advance  with  the  rest  falli 
back  relatively.  Thus  India,  if  she  does  not  enter 
upon  a  campaign  ol  rapid  development  of  her 
resources  may  soon  lose  that  international  position  which 
has  been  won  for  her  by  the  valor  of  her  Boldiers. 
May  the  governors  and  leaders  of  the  p^ple  in  times 
ol  peace  not  be  found  less  effective  than  the  generals 
and   captains   ol  war!  uiqmzeaDvCoOQlc 
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What  Ib  urgently  needed  in  India  to-day  is  to 
make  a  bold  program  of  economic  development  upon 
a  scale  hitherto  undreamt  of,  and  immediately  to  tase 
the  necessary  steps  to  begin  its  exeoation.  At  the 
prraent  moment  there  are  three  great  needs  which 
constitute  three  great  difficulties :  men,  money  and 
materials.  Men  oi  two  classes  are  needed:  (1) 
administrative  officers,  some  of  whom  are  acquainted 
with  the  economic  and  financial  aspects  of  develop- 
ment undertakings,  and  others  having  a  general 
knowledge  of  engineering  in  some  particular  branch  and 
able  to  plan  schemes,  and  direct  the  preparation  of 
project  reports;  (2)  executive  officers  who  can  be 
entrusted  with  actual  works  of  constrnction,  and  are 
each  specialists  in  their  own  line.  The  administrative 
officers  must  be  men  with  some  knowledge  of  Indian 
conditions,  and  to  a  great  extent  they  can  be  found 
in  India  at  the  present  time.  To  supply  the  very 
large  number  of  executive  officers  required,  who  will 
be  mainly  engineers  and  agriculturalists  of  varied 
training  and  experience,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
first  few  years  to  draw  very  largely  on  England  and 
America.  But  the  object  should  be  to  supply 
executive  officers  by  training  Indians  in  India  as  soon 
as  possible.  For  this  purpose  we  require  to  have 
established  several  new  engineering  colleges — at  least 
one  or  two  in  each  province — and  to  enlarge  and 
specialize  our  agricultural  colleges,  greatly  strengthen- 
ing their  teaching  staffs,  and  associating  with  them 
men  imported  from  abroad  well  qualified  in  dairying, 
cattle  breeding,  agricultural  engineering,  and  so  forth. 
High  salaries  must  be  paid  so  as  to  get  first-class 
men  for  these  professional  colleges.  It  would  be 
abundantly  worth  while  to  pay  the  price  of  the  best  men. 

Materials,  stock  and  machinery  required  for 
railway    extensions  and  many  other  works  cannot  yei;lc 
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b6  pnrofaaMd,  aad  it  will  not  be  eM^  for  soma  time 
to  ship  thm.  Well  known  fimu  in  £aiope  and 
America  ne  booked  up  with  orders  two  years  i^ead. 
But  this  dHAeatif  will  right  itseU  with  time;  and 
■iiiee  it  takes  a  loi^  time  to  make  plans  tor  big 
projeots,  and  to  find  the  men  to  saperintenA  thor 
execntioo,  Ike  material  will  probaUy  beeome  arailatde 
as  evrly  as  we  are  ready  to  make  nse  of.  it  opoa 
any  extensive  scale. 

Looking  then  fonr  or  five  years  ahead  we  may 
easily  s«s  Uiat  the  limitation  tm  the  pn^ress  <rf 
eoonomic  development  which  is  tiien  to  be  achieved 
will  be  financial  considerations — as  always  in  the 
past.  The  provision  of  the  requisite  tnnds  for  the 
extensive  schemes  and  improvements  needed  is  per- 
fectly poBsiUe,  bat  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter. 
It  needs  ptaoning  for  some  years  in  advance  so  that 
a  financial  policy  connstent  with  rapid  economic 
development  may  be  adopted,  and  the  aonrcea  ot 
tmids  tor  capital  expenditare,  whether  obtained  by 
borrowing  or  otherwise,  may  be  csrefally  nnrsed  and 
developed,  Thne  is  no  doubt  bat  that  economic 
dev^pment  has  bem  stifled  in  the  past  by  want  of 
hinds;  and  I  maintain  that  this  shortage  of  money 
(or  capital  outlays  was  not  altogether  real,  bat  was 
vwy  largely  tiie  result  <rf  the  Indian  flnancitd  system 
wUch  reguded  pnblic  works  as  desirable  luxuries  on 
yrbMh  snrpltHes  miglift  be  spent,  and  also  borrowed 
moneys  if  they  conld  be  obtafsed  at  a  very  low  rate 
oi  iatorest.  It  is  true  that  daring  the  decode 
beC[»e  the  war  a  change  ol  attitude  was  beginning, 
and  the  wn  has  done  mnch  to  quicken  it. 

The  aBSsmptioB  made  in  this  paper,  which  I  need 
not  q)md  time  in  justifyiHg  before  a  CJonferenoe  of 
eeonomists,  is  that  new  public  works  are  not  laxaries, 
bat    are    prime    necessities,   the    provision    ol    wfaidi 
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mast  foe  regarded  us  the  chief  hmction  of  Govern- 
ment after  the  mtintenance  of  peac«  and  joatice.     Saoh 

^workB  can,  in  general,  only  be  carried  out  foy  Goyem- 
ment,  <a  with  its  assistanca :  their  provision  is 
abaolntel;  essential  not  only  for  the  eooaomio 
betterment  of  the  people  of  this  oonntry,  bat  also  to 
strengthen  India  in  her  international  position  as  a 
loyal  partner  in  the  British  Empire.  The  parpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  examine  the  financial  resoaroes  which 
may  be  made  available  for  economic  development, 
and  to  suggest  a  consistent  policy  of  developing  them 
so  that  they  may  yield  year  by  year  increasingly 
larger  funds.  It  is  a  policy  of  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  financial  resonrces  which  I  shall  advocate 
and  describe. 

Government  requires  the  increase  of  both  oapital 
and  income.  Larger  annual  revenues  are  needed  for 
the  extension  of  education  and  for  greatly  increasing 
the  staffs  of^the  departments  of  agriculture.  The 
important  point  is  that  no  great  e«panaion  of  revenue 
can  be  expected  ontil  the  country  has  been  lurtiier 
daveloped  by  publio  works  and  land  improvements  of 
all  Mnde.  It  is  exacUy  the  same  as  in  any  com- 
mweial  or  indnsbial  undertaking — the  investment  of 
more  capital  brings  addiUonal  income.  In  the  case 
of  public  works  the  income  takes  the  form  not  only  of 
direct  revenue,  that  is  -  the  actual  gross  receipts 
of  railways,  charges  for  water  of  irrigation  canals, 
and  so  forth,  bat  also  of  indirect  revenue.  The  latter 
is  realised  through  taxation,  the  social  income  (i.e.,  the 
local   portion  of  the  national   dividend)   having   been  so 

'incr^sed  by  the  pubUc  works,  snch  as  roads,  bridges, 
railways,  etc.,  that  higher  taxation  is  paid  with  less 
burden  than  was  caused  by  the  taxes  existing  before 
the  public*  works  were  constructed^  Hence  the  State 
cui    freely  invest  capital  in  so  called  non- reproductive 
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works  sach  as  roads,  bridges,  teohnical  colleges,  etc., 
and  get  jast  as  good  a  rettUD  by  means  of  increased 
taxation,  as  it  can  get  from  the  direct  revenae  of 
railways  and  other  reprodaotive  works.  This  is  the 
justification  for  oonstmcting  non-reprodactive  works 
from   borrowed   funds. 

There  is  no  time  for  me  to  deal  with  the  character 
of  the  public  works  and  other  measares  of  develop- 
ment required.  It  ia  generally  admitted  that  India 
is  extremely  ill-provided  with  roads :  new  trunk  roads 
are  wanted,  and  feeder  roads  to  railway  stations,  and 
a  complete  network  of  interrillage  roads,  all  metalled. 
In  the  villages  themselves  unmetalled  field  roads  are 
wanted,  which  should  be  planned  when  the  great 
reform  of  reconstituting  scattered  holdings  is  carried 
out.  Altogether  at  least  200  crores  of  rupees  could 
be  spent  npon  roads  before  the  limit  of  remunerative 
investment  of  capital  would  have  been  reached.  Bail- 
ways  in  India  need  enormous  expenditure.  Several 
new  main  lines  are  required,  and  innumerable  feeder 
*ines  and  cross  connections,  all  of  which  should  be 
laid  out  now  according  to  a  general  plan  for  the 
whole  of  India.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
mistake  of  allowing  railways  to  be  built  piece-meal 
by  competitive  companies  is  being  realised  in  the 
United  States,  where  a  complete  replanning  of  the 
entire  transport  system  is  being  suggested.  In  India 
we  shall  require  a  total  of  frcm  70  to  60  thousand 
miles  of  railway  before  we  can  say  that  the  country 
is  at  all  well  developed ;  that  is  to  say,  we  require 
at  least  double  the  present  mileage.  But  not  only 
is  there  the  cost  of  man;  new  lines  to  be  faced; 
the  existing  ones  need  improvement.  Single  lines 
must  be  doubled,  metre-gauge  must  be  converted  to 
broad-gauge,  tracks  must  be  regraded  over  'Ghat  sec- 
tions, and    bridges    must    everywhere    be   strengthened 
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BO  that  far  heaTier  train-loads  can  be 
carried.  The  nsefnl  expenditure  on. railways  cannot  be 
pat  at  less  than  600  crores  of  rupees  and  a  program 
should  be  drawn  ap  for  expending  this  sum  within 
twent;  years. 

Then  there  ie  irrigation.  New  main  canals  are 
needed  for  tapping  the  Indus,  Sarda,  Gogra,  and  other 
rivers.  The  existing  canals  and  their  distribntaries . 
need  re-alignment  in  many  places,  and  in  certain 
sections  should  be  lined  with  concrete  to  prevent 
seepage.  The  building  of  pucca  village  water-coarses 
will  pay  in  many  districts,  but  will  cost  a  great  deal. 
Where  perennial  rivers  cannot  be  turned  into  canals, 
there  are  pumping  schemes  to  be  initiated;  some 
enormons  tanks  and  numerous  smaller  ones  remain 
to  be  constructed ;  and  a  va3t  number  of  village 
wells  with  oil-engine  pumps  are  needed,  for  which 
Government  must  advance  most  of  the  cost  to 
zemindars  or  co-operative  Societies.  In  all,  at  least 
400  crores  of  rupees  could  well  be  spent  on  irrigation. 

Bnt  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Howard  of  Pnsa  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  soil  fertility 
is  lost  in  India  by  soil  erosion,  on  the  one  hand 
and  want  of  drainage  on  the  other  hand.  Main 
drains  have  to  be  excavated  throughout  the  country 
according  to  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  advances 
must  be  made  to  zemindars  to  provide  the  village 
drains,  and  to  construct  bunds  and  terraces  to  stop 
erosion.  This  work  is  not  so  expensive,  bnt  at  least 
100  crores  are  needed.  Upon  afforestation  and  the 
development  of  existing  forests  another  100  crores 
conld  very  profitably  be  spent. 

We  also  want  big  warehouses  and  granaries  at  all 
railway  stations  serving  markets ;  and  we  want  siloa 
in  every  village  to  store  fodder  for  cattle.  We  want 
more  telegraphs  and  telephones;  more   colleges*   schpols 
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and  markets  and  public  boildings  of  every  kind. 
Orores  mast  be  spent  npon  sanitation,  other  crores  on 
river  improvements  and  canals  for  navigation  in 
Ben{^,  and  yet  more  crores  on  fifty  other  kinds  ot 
works   of  general   pablie   utility. 

I  have  given  this  sketch  of  our  requirements, 
Gentlemen,  so  as  to  set  yon  thinking  on  the  right 
scale.  We  have  thought  too  long  in  lakhs  of  rnpees 
when  we  ought  to  have  thought  in  crores.  The 
vast  resources  of  this  country  and  the  untold  possi* 
bilities  of  prosperity  will  remain  undeveloped  and  nn- 
realised  so  long  as  we  fail  to  think  npon  a  scale 
commensurate  with  these  wide  territories  and  their 
huge  population.  I  beg  you  always  to  have  before 
you  or  ^ndy  for  frequent  reference,  two  maps  of 
India,  one  showing  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  by  colored  contours,  the  other  showing  the 
density  of  population  according  to  the  latest  census. 
Fonder  them  well ;  and  think  over  these  facts : 
that  90  per  cent  of  this  territory  is  undeveloped 
physically  according  to  Western  standards  and  96 
per  cent  of  this  thickly  crowded  population  is  humanly 
speaking  undeveloped.  Are  we  to  leave  them  so  ? 
Are  we  to  continue  toying  with  our  tasks  in  a 
hesitating  manner,  changing  things  so  slowly  that  the 
uatural  increase  of  population,  always  working  against 
us,  ia  for  ever  in  the  ascendant;  and  is  the  vast 
proletariat  merely  to  grow  larger  and  for  ever  to 
remain  depressed  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty? 
God  forbid  that  we  prove  unable  to  face  our  task;  in- 
capable of  bringing  about  the  requisite  changes  with  the 
speed  reqoired.  England  and  India  have  accomplished 
their  work  well  upon  the  greatest  battlefields  of  his- 
tory. Are  the  times  of  peace  to  find  us  sinking 
back  in  slothful  complacency  to  a  continued  accep- 
tance   of    things    as    they  are?    Indeed,    I  hope   not. 
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What  we  have  to  do  is  to  let  oar  imagination  play  apon 
the  vast  poBsibilities  of  the  future  and  to  make  bold 
but  careful  plans  to  realise  our  visions.  Our  plans 
formed,  let  us  with  no  less  boldness  proceed  to 
execute  them.  There  comes  then  at  once  the  qnes- 
tiou  of  finance;  and  it  is  in  this  apirit  of  boldness, 
tempered  by  careful  consideration  of  what  the  condi- 
tions render  practicable,  that  I  proceed  to  examine 
the  financial  position  of  India  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  financing  large  development  measures. 

Financial  Position  of  India 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  at  the  commencement 
of  a  period  when  large  expenditures  will  be  needed, 
the  financial  position  of  India  ia  one  of  unassailable 
strength  and  unrivalled  security.  We  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  successive  Finance  Members 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years  who,  assisted  by  rising 
prices,  have  with  sedulous  care,  extricated  India 
from  the  perpetual  shortage  of  funds  which  then 
embarrassed  her  statesmen.  Whilst  desiring  to  give 
credit  where  it  is  due  it  is  also  necessary  to  add 
that  a  policy  of  bold  capital  outlay  is  no  less  consis- 
tent with  a  strong  financial  petition  than  a  policy  of 
conservation  of  resources  and  restriction  of  borrowing. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  following  good  principles  of 
finance.  Assuming  that  maintenance  of  the  present 
strong  financial  position  is  absolutely  the  over-ruling 
consideration,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  whatever 
about  going  forward  with  well  considered  expenditures, 
for  every  one  of  them  will  in  due  time  bring  its 
own  reward, — some  twofold,  some  an  hundredfold 
before  their  benefits  are  exhausted.  We  need  caution, 
not  to  stay  us  from  action,  but  to  goad  us  to  a 
thorough  consideration  of  our  proposals,  especially  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  financial   prospects  of  e,ach 
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and  every  project.  This  dooe,  we  shall  find  abondant 
opporfunities  for  the  remaDerative  investmeDt  by 
Government  of  capital  fands. 

The  two  oaistanding  features  of  India's  financial 
position  which  prove  ito  strength  are  the  abnormal 
excess  of  receipts'  over  expenditure,  and  the  extreme 
smallness  of  the  nnproductivo  debt  relatively  to  the 
country's  total  national  wealth.  Finance  Members 
have  in  recent  years  bndgetted  with  extreme  eaation, 
with  the  result  that  considerable  sarplnses  have  in 
fact  been  realised.  As  the  last  mooBoon  raiafall 
(1918)  was  poor  over  a  large  area,  and  as  India  has 
undertaken  to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  military 
burden  of  the  war,  the  surplus  to  be  expected  io 
the  present  year  must  be  very  small ;  but  wiU)  the 
recovery  of  trade,  following  the  resumption  of  normal 
shipping  facilities,  a  great  expansion  of  customs 
revenue  may  be  expected,  and  likewise  an  expansion  of 
income  tax,  so  that  in  future  years  of  good  or  normal 
monsoon  rainfall  a  handsome  surplns  is  likely  a^n 
to  be  the  rule. 

The  trne  financial  position  of  India  will  be  best 
understood  if  we  analyse  the  accounts  of  the  public 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  India  for  -the  latest  year 
for  which  they  are  available  at  the  time  of  writing, 
namely  1916-17.  As  published  by  the  Government 
of  India  ihp.  figores  do  not  mean  anything  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  persons  who  read  them.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  recast  them  in  the  form  of  accounts 
which  is  familiar  to  business  men,  separating  the 
commercial  services  from  the  taxation  and  civil 
expenditure,  and  from  the  results  of  loans  and 
investments,  and  also  separating  receipts  and  expen- 
diture  on   revenue   account   from   capital   transactions. 
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State  Rbtenue  and  Expemditube, 
(0,000'b  omitted) 


Beoenues 

Bi. 

Expenditures 

Si. 

Land  TOTeDnfl     83,06,2 

Costs  of  Collection  :— 

LM8Mks.r«dBaip- 

tioD    rooDe;  and 

letnnds 

48,0 

32,68,2 

Land  revenae 

6,72,0 

Opium 

4,74,0 

Do.  compensatione 

1,07,6 

Sail 

7,21,8 

Opinm  fand  produc- 

StampB 

8,68,0 

tion) 

1,87,8 

Excise 

18,76,6 

Salt  (and  production)   97,2 

Cotton  Maoaf.  excise 

43,8 

Stamps 

26,0 

CnstoiDS 

12,18,0 

Excise 

71,7 

Income  tax 

6,60,9 

Customs 

40,6 

Begistration 

81,1 

Excise     Oompensa 

Tribates  from  Native 

tions  to  Stales 

8,4 

States 

88,7 

Miscellaneons  com- 

Law and  Jastice 

1,14,1 

pensatory  annul 

Other     Civil     depart- 

ties, etc. 

28,6 

ments 

1,46,7 

Income  tax 

6,6 

Miecellaneoas  (less  sales 

Military  Services 

89,86,0 

on  capital  account) 

1,21,8 

Civil  works 

6,92,4 

Military  receipts 

2,86,4 

Begistration 

89,6 

Civil  works 

41,2 

Police 

8,18,6 

(lugal;  reotB  and  toUg) 

Law  and  Jastice 

6,68,9 

Education 

4,68,6 

Medical  and  Sanita- 

tion 

2,06,6 

Agriculture        and 

1,67,6 

Oeneral      Adminis- 

tration 

6,60,0 

Pensions  and  super- 

annuation allow- 

ances 

6,90,4 

Stationary 

1,21,0 

Deficit 

1,88,6 

Miscellaneous 

B,. 

1,00,6 

St. 

94,84,2 

04,84,2 

Table  I  ehowB  the  expenditares  of  GoveTDment  on 
the    oolleotion    of  taxes,    on  defence,  on    maintenanoe  ■ 
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of  roadB  and  baildingB  ("civil  works"),  on  the  general 
civil  odminiBtration,  incloding  education  and  the  medi- 
cal, agricultural  and  scientific  services.  These  are  all 
expenditures  which  most  Qovernments  undertake  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  and  which,  not 
being  directly  reproductive  in  character,  must  be  met 
by  taxation  and  other  general  sources  of  revenue  which 
the  State  may  possess.  In  Table  I  the  revenues  are  of 
several  different  kinds:  (1)  Land  revenue;  (2)  State 
monopolies;  e.g.  opium  and  salt;  (3)  Taxation — 
inoome  tax,  castoms  and  excise  being  the  principal 
heads ;  (4)  Fees,  as  for  registration  and  most  of 
"law  and  justice";  (5)  Tributes;  (6)  Bents  and  tolls; 
(7)  Miscellaneous  (including  civil  departments  and 
military  receipts).  The  miscellaneous  headings  cannot 
be  fully  analysed  from  the  printed  accounts.  They 
include  sales  of  current  produce  of  Government  presses, 
dairies,  etc;  also  some  rents  and  fees.  The  excess 
of  the  expenditure  over  the  imcome  for  all  these 
ordinary  functions  of  Government  in  1916-17  was 
Be.  1,88,50,000.  This  figure  is,  of  course,  only  approxi- 
mate and  is  merely  the  difference  between  the  two 
totals  as  there  is  no  independent  check  obtainable 
in  the  published  accounts.  It  should  be  explained 
that  the  refunds  have  been  deducted  from  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  revenue,  so  that  the  figures  do  not 
tally  at  first  sight  with  those  in  the  printed  summary. 

In  Table  II,  I  have  set  out  the  financial  results  of 
the  Commercial  Services,  and  it  is  obvious  that  every 
one  of  them  shows  a  considerable  profit.  In  the  case  of 
railways  I  have  shown  an  item  of  Bs.9  crorea  for 
suspense  account  for  renewals  and  repairs  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  printed  accounts :  it  is  the  share 
which  I  attribute  to  1916-17  of  the  £  20.000,000  which 
Sir  William  Meyer  stated  had  been  earmarked  for 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  a(  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Table  II           Com 

mBoiAL  Bebtioes,  1916-17 
(0,000'»  omitted) 

Revenue! 

BxpendUures 

Bs. 

Be. 

Bulwajs      62,85,2 

Railways  :— 

Working  ezpeoeeB     31,07,1 
Interest  on  capital    11,68,9 

61,71,0 

Irrigation      7,78,8 

Irrigation  : — 

Working  expenses      3,20,4 
Interest  on  capital      2,12,0 

6,32,4 

Forests          S,69,3 

Forests 

1,87,7 

Mint              1,03,5 

Mint 

26,1 

Post!  «  Tele- 

Post tt  Telegraphs 

6,16,2 

graphs     6,26,2 

Balance:  Profit 

Be. 

made   by   each   Service  Bepa 

17,26,1 

Be.  81,67,6 

81,67,6 

The  net  profit 

rateiy  i 

08  follows : — 

Be. 

Railways 

11,14,20,000 

Irrigation                              2,40,90,000 

Forests 

1,81,60,000 

Mint 

78,40,000 

Posts  4  Telegraphs               1, 10,00,000 

Total  net  profit           Be.  17,26,10,000 

We  ma;  next  oonstract  a  profit  and  loss  account 
which  brings  together  the  balances  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding accounts,  the  interest  on  moneys  borrowed  and 
lent,  tra68actions  connected  with  the  Famine  Belief 
Fond,   and   so   forth.  ,.  , 
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Table  111              Profit  ahd 

L08B  AOOOnNT 

(0,000's 

omitted) 

Becapli 

Paymtnti 

El. 

Bi. 

IntereBt   from    misoe- 

Interest  on  ordinary 

UaneoaB  adviulces  in 

debt 

67,8 

India,    and   invest- 

Interest on  Savings  - 

ment  of  Beaerves  in 

Bank       Deposits, 

London 

1,70,4 

and  miscellaneons 

Famine  Belief  Fnnd 

1,60,0 

fnnds,  loans  and 

deposits 

1,08,4 

Semoea 

17,26,4 

Famine  Belief    ex- 

penditure 

28,1 

to  Capital  Aceonnt 

1,21,9 

Loss  on  State   Be- 

venne  and  Expen- 

diture (from  Table  I) 

1,38,6 

Unexpended      Pro- 

vincial    Balances 

placed  on  deposit 

3,69,6 

Balance,  being  net 

gain  to  Imperial 

Fnnds  (carried  to 

Capital  Accoont) 

12,22,6 

its. 

20,46,8 

Bi. 

20,46.8 

The  QoTerDment  of  India  has  lent  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  varions  Provincial  Qovernments  for  the 
parpoBB  of  their  lending  them  again  to  municipalitieB, 
mlers  of  Native  States,  and  large  zemindare,  to  Court 
of  Wards  estates  and  to  cnltivators  aa  "  takavi " 
loans.  The  interest  on  all  such  loans  appears  as 
the  first  item  on  the  receipt  side.  On  the  payment 
side  appears  the  interest  on  ordinary  debt,  which  is 
the  remainder  after  deducting  irom  the  total  debt,  the 
grand  total  capital  expenditure  to  date  on  State  railways 
and  irrigation  works.  By  curtailing  expenditure  ou 
special   works   and  expansion  of  education,  several  Pro- 
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viacial  GlovernmeotB  effected  economies  which  increased 
the  provincial  balances.  Such  increases  were  pnt 
on  deposit  with  the  Government  of  India,  and  as 
they  really  represent  increase  of  capital  funds  of 
India  as  a  whole,  they  are  shown  as  payments  to 
capital  account.  There  remains  a  net  balance  of 
over  twelve  crores  of  rupees  which  is  also  carried 
to  capital  account.  Both  this  and  the  increase  of 
Provincial  balances,  which  together  amount  to  nearly 
sixteen  crores,  are  of  the  nature  of  accumulated  net 
profit  and  are  equally  an  addition  to  the  capital- 
funds  of  the   State   as   a  whole. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  last  of  the  accounts, 
namely  the  capital  account,  in  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  net  increase  or  decrease  of 
value  of  the  assets  of  the  State  in  India  as  i  a 
whole.  It  is  impossible  to  construct  a  balance  sheet 
of  the  Ck>vernment  of  India  and  its  Provinces  as  a 
whole.  It  would  be  an  immense  task  to  ascertain 
the  total  sum  expended  in  all  preceding  generations 
on  the  development  of  the  country  with  loads,  bridges 
and  many  other  works;  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  all 
public  buildings  and  to  allow  for  the  depreciation 
which  has  tf^en  place  in  all  these.  Unquestionably 
the  assets  enormously  exceed  the  liabilities.  The 
capital  value  of  railways  and  irrigation  works  alone 
very   nearly  equals  the  whole   public  debt. 

The  receipts  and  payments  on  capital  account 
which  are  shown  in  Table  IV  have  been  gathered 
by  searching  in  varions  parts  of  the  volume  of 
Finance'  and  Revenue  Accounts  for  1916-17.  They 
are  almost  certainly  incomplete,  because  the  matter 
is  exceedingly  technical,  and  much  patience  is  required 
to  find  ont  what  some  of  the  entries  mean.  Possibly 
some  of  them  have  been  altogether  wrongly  inter- 
preted.      The    probability  is,  however,  that  the  errors 
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are  comparatively  small,  and  certainly  they  do  not  ^ect 
the  general  resnlt  which  shows  an  enormoas  accretion  to 
the  capital  fund  of  India  daring  the  year  nnder  review. 


Capital  Account 
(0,000'b  omitted) 


Receipts,  Increases  of  Assets 
and  Decreases  of  Liabilities. 
Rt. 

Increase     of    Fuuine 
Relief  Fund  1,21,9 

Increase  of  Provincial 
Balances  9,59,6 

Imperial  Surplus 

(From  Table  III)       12,22,5 

Addition  to  Gold  Stan.- 

dard  Keeerve  6,82,0 

Increase  of  Fiduciary 
Portion     of     Paper 
Currency  Reserve       26,49,1 
Sales 

Land  Sales  and  redemp- 
tion of  land  revenue       83,8 

Civil  works  (buildings, 
materials,  etc.)  5,1 

Miscellaoeous  5,6 


Payments,  Decreaaeg  of  Assets 
and  Increases  of  Liabilitiet. 
Bs. 

Expenditure  on  ntiU 
waye  charged  to 
Capital  2,80.8 

Construction  Of  Pro- 
tective Irrigation 
works  (Famine  Relief 
Fund)  60,0 

Cost  of  New  Public 
Works  charged  to 
revenue : — 

Buildings  1,61,4 

Roads  47,4 

Provincial  railways        0,8 


Debt  Reduction 

Oebt  Increcues 

Payments  in  reduction 

Permanent  Debt              7.88,6 

of  debt  on  account  of 

Increase     of     Saviogs 

Famine  Relief  Fund 

71,8 

Bank  and  other  De- 

Permanent  Debt 

posits                         2,32.0 

Dieobftrged:- 

Local  Funds                      16,4 

By  repayment 

1,66,6 

Temporary     Debt     in- 

By  conversions 

80,8 

ourred                        7,91,6 

Temporary   Debt  dis- 

Balance, being  the  net 

charged 

19,60,0 

increase  ot   Assests 

of  ludia                   50,94,7 

^  Bt. 

74,48.0 

Bi.  74.48.0 
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Sources  of  Funds  for  Public  Works 
,  When  we  come  to  examine  the  possible  soaroes 
of  tands  for  capital  expenditnre  on  public  works  we 
find  there  are'  but  three: — (1)  current  revenue  aur- 
plnses,  (2)  the  profits  of  coinage  and  of  issue  of 
paper  curtenoy  and   (3)   borrowing. 

The  first  of  these,  current  revenue,  has  been  in 
the  past  an  important  source  of  funds  in  two  ways, 
either  by  budgeting  for  important  works,  particularly 
those  of  a  nou-reproductive  character  to  be  charged 
on  revenue,  and  partly  by  utilizing  revenue  surpluses 
for  this  purpose.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  right  to 
utilize  not  only  revenue  surpluses,  but  a  regular 
charge  on  the  revenue  to  construct  works.  It  is 
good  finance  because  it  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a 
sinking  fnnd.  The  policy  I  would  recommend  would 
be  so  to  increase  taxation  (by  a  small  amount)  as  to 
make  civil  receipts  and  expenditure  balance,  and  to 
regard  the  profits  of  the  Commercial  Services  as  a 
fond  reserved  entirely  for  financing  new  public  works. 
This  wonld  be  required  for  use  in  two  ways :  (1) 
to  meet  losses  on  works  constructed  out  of  borrowed 
funds  in  their  early  years  before  their  revenue  is 
matured,  (2)  to  meet  the  capital  cost  of  constructing 
certain  works.  The  sum  available  for  the  latter 
purpose  might  be  from  10  to  15  crorps  per  annum. 

The  second  of  the  above  mentioned  possible  sources  of 
funds  is  the  profits  of  coinage  and  of  the  issue  of  paper 
currency.  The  profits  of  coinage  were  considerable 
until  the  rise  of  the  price  of  silver  reduced  them 
almost  to  nothing  a  year  or  so  ago.  Now  that  the 
rate  of  exchange  has  been  increased  there  is  still  a 
small  profit,  either  on  the  exchange  or  on  the  coinage, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  book-keeping 
of  the  transactions  is  entered.  The  profits  of  coinage 
have  been  so    large  in    the    last    four    or    five    yeara 
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that  the  Gold  Standard  Seserre  has  been  bailt  np  to 
an  enormoaB  sum.  At  present  (December,  1918)  the 
Gold  Standard  Reserve  consists  of  £85,400,000  which 
'  is  held  entirely  in  London,  invested  'mainly  in  War 
Loans  of  the  British  GoTernment.  It  is  very  donbtAil 
whether  so  large  a  sam  is  really  needed.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  a  priori  measare  by  which  to 
determine  the  proper  size  of  the  Gold  Standard 
Reserve.  I  would  say  that  from  the  theoretical  point 
of  view,  it  should  depend  upon  the  possible  balance 
ol  payments  which  might  arise  within  the  next  few 
months  due  to  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 
Saoh  excess  would  arise  through  considerable  imports 
being  made  in  anticipation  of  a  good  season  and 
long  credit  being  given  followed  by  a  failure  of  the 
crops  and  a  reduced  surplus  for  export  from  India. 
If  we  assume  the  average  period  of  credit  on  import 
trade  to  be  three  months,  and  if  we  assume  that 
the  value  of  the  exports  could  hardly  be  less  than 
half  the  valne  of  the  imports  in  any  period,  this 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  maximum  figure  likely 
to  be  required  for  a  Reserve  in  London,  needed  to 
meet  reverse  councils  would  be  one-eighth  of  the 
total  value  of  the  imports  into  India  during  a  whole 
year.  Of  course  this  total  value  of  imports  varies 
very  considerably ;  but  we  find  that  the  highest 
amount  yet  recorded  is  lS3i  crores,  or  £122,160,000  in 
1918-14.  The  figure  of  £26,000,000  is  distinctly  more 
than  one-eighth  of  this  and  might,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  safe  maximum  for  the  Gold  Standard 
Reserve.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  some  ten 
or  twelve  million  pounds  could  be  made  available 
in  London  for  other  purposes  from  the  Gold 
Standard  Reserve. 

Next  we    have    the   Paper  Currency  Reserve.      The 
fiduciary    portion    in    India    is    ten    crores,    whilst    in 
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England  it  has  expanded  to  eighty  crores.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  raisapprehenaion  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  fidnciary  portion  of  the  Ourrency 
BeBerre,  which  Government  itself  to  some  extent 
fosters  by  the  character  of  the  legislation  regarding 
the  Cunenc;  Beserve.  In  reality  the  reserve  required 
for  paper  currency  is  pfecioas  metal,  gold  or  silver 
coin,  or  bullion  of  either  metal.  When  Government 
issues  paper  money  to  an  amount  larger  than  the 
metal  which  it  has  actually  in  reserve,  it  is  done 
upon  the  faith,  warranted  by  experience,  that  only 
a  small  amount  of  the  notes  are  likely  to  be  presented 
for  encashment  at  any  one  time. 

The  fiduciary  portion  of  the  reserve  in  no 
way  helps  Government  to  redeem  its  promise 
of  encashment  ot  notes  in  coin  of  the  realm :  for  if 
it  is  short  of  silver  in  India  it  can  do  nothing  bnt 
make  special  arrangements  to  import  it,  as  it  is  doing 
from  America;  and  il  it  is  short  of  gold,  fifty  million 
pounds  of  War  Bonds  in  London  are  of  no  use  because 
the  export  of  gold  is  at  present  controjled  and  pro- 
hibited. When  the  public  will  absorb  a  higher  cir- 
onlation  of  currency  notes  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
for  the  Government  of  India  to  increase  the  fiduciary 
portion  ot  the  Beserve.  What  the  Government  does, 
however,  is  to  manufacture  money  with  a  printing 
press  and  put  it  into  circulation  in  India.  Instead 
of  following  the  unprincipled  practice  of  indefinitely 
issning  notes  merely  to  meet  its  own  commitments, 
as  was  done  by  France  in  the  Bevolntion,  and  by 
Sonth  American  Eepublics  throughout  the  19th  centnry, 
and  is  done  by  Bussia  to-day,  the  Government  of  India 
can  by  law  only  use  the  newly  created  credit  money 
which  is  its  own  property  either  to  purchase  its  own 
loan  securities  in  India  or  to  invest  in  British 
Government   securities  in   London.      In   other   words  it 
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utilizes  such  newly  created  money  to  reduce  its  indeb- 
tedness either  by  cancelling  debt  in  India  or  by 
creating  an  asset  of  British  loan  bonds  owned  and 
held  in  Loudon.  It  can  go  on  doing  this  as  long 
as  the  public  will  absorb  more  currency  notes,  Uie 
only  limit  imposed  by  sound  finance  being  the  necessi^ 
of  retaiuing,  say,  at  least  16  per  cent  of  the  total 
active  currency  circulation  as  a  reserve  of  actud 
coin    in  India. 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  the  GoTernment  of 
ludia  should  be  required  by  law,  when  it  issues 
more  paper  money  without  adding  to  the  metallic 
reserve,  either  to  reduce  its  own  indebtedness  in 
India  or  else  to  create  liquid  assets  in  London.  It 
is  the  Gold  Standard  Beserve  which  requires  liquid 
assets  in  London;  and  I  have  already  shown  tiiat 
this  is  even  now  larger  than  is  necessary  according 
to  the  probabilities  of  trade  conditions.  If  more 
than  the  26  millions  sterling  of  credit  in  London 
were  required  by  the  financial  situation,  there  wonid 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
borrowing  a  few  more  millions  in  London  to  meet 
UiW  further  sales  of  Bev»se  Councils;  and  it  would 
be  .worth  while  to  pay  7  or  8  per  cent  per  annum 
for  such  short  term  borrowing  in  Ijondon  rather 
than  to  keep  money  idle  which  might  be  used  for 
the  ecnomic  development  of  ludia. 

The  result  of  this  argument  is  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  soand  financial  policy  to 
utilize  a  large  part  of  the  new  money  created  by 
the  expansion  of  the  currency  note  circulation :  (1) 
in  temporary  loans,  made  through  the  existing  Presi- 
dency and  big  joint  stock  banks  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  trade  and  industry,  (2)  to 
utilize  the  rest  of  it  as  a  lock-up  investment  in  the 
construction  of    new    public   works.      The  former  por- 
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tion  wonld  be,  to  a  large  extent,  recoverable  in  case 
an  economic  or  political  crisis  created  a  contraction 
in  the'  citcalation.  In  ^any  case  the  part  sunk  in 
fixed  investment  wonld  in  no  way  endanger  the 
convertibility  of  the  lAte  issne  becaase  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  note  iaane  is  now-a-days  normally 
inconvertible.  In  other  words,  the  Government  cannot 
sell  its  own  loans  which  it  holds  in  order  to  attract 
silver..  Whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  the  encash- 
ment of  notes,  it  can  sell  its  loans  for  currency 
notes,  and  thus  contract  the  issne ;  bnt  very  little 
silver  wonld  be  attracted  to  the  reserve  by  the  sale 
of  Government  of  India  loan  at  a  time  of  crisis 
when  people  wanted  to  encash  notes.  Consequently 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  real 
secnrity  created  which  does  not  at  present  exist  if 
part  of  the  fiduciary  portion  of  the  Currency  Beserve 
is  utilized  for  fixed  investment  in  India.  It  would 
be  only  a  paper  transaction.  If  keeping  the  exchange 
down  to  the  limit  of  the  price  of  silver  were  not 
the  primai'y  object,  instead  of  piling  up  the  fiduciary 
part  of  the  Beserve  in  London  the  Government  of 
India  would  buy  more  of  its  own  loan  securities  in 
India.  But  instead  of  buying  in  the  open  market 
and  raising  the  price  against  itself,  it  could  issue  a 
new  loan ;  and  this  could  be  taken  up  with  the 
Paper  Currency  issued  and  the  proceeds  conld  be 
applied,  as  the  proceeds  of  loans  usually  are  in  peace 
times,  to  the  building  of  the  new  railways  and 
major  irrigation  works. 

Besides  the  Gold  Standard  Beserve  and  the  Paper 
Currency  Beserve  holdings  in  London,  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  at  present  very  large  floating  balances, 
so  that  the  total  funds  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  London  come  to  over  one  hundred  million  pounds 
sterling.     It  would  be    difficult    to    transfer  this  vast 
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SQm  of  150  crores  of  rapees  to  India  without  cchd- 
pletiogly  upsetting  the  rate  of  exchange ;  bat  it  may 
be  suggested  that  about  90  crores  might  hs  brought 
to  India — say  20  ororea  In  cash  which  conld  be 
utilized  for  the  financing  of  trade  and  indastries  in 
India,  and  70  crores  in  the  form  of  commodities, 
t^at  is  to  say,  mainly  machinery,  plant  and  material 
required  in  India  for  all  manner  of  works  of 
economic  development. 

Public  borrowing  in  India 
If  the  sources  so  far  examined  were  drawn  on 
for  the  next  twenty  years  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  could  with  the  utmost  ingenuity  be  made  to 
produce  more  than  about  300  crores .  of  rapees  for 
all  the  manifold  purposes  o|  economic  development 
of  the  Indian  Bmpire.  This  is  but  a  small  sum  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  sum  of  1,500  crores  or 
more  which  I  indicated  in  the  early  part  of  this 
paper  ought  to  be  spent  within  the  next  twenty 
years  on  the  economic  development  oi  India.  To 
what  other  source  then  can  we  have  recourse  in  order 
to  obtain  the  additional  funds  which  will  be  urgently 
required?  The  obvious  answer  is  that  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  borrow  largely  in  India.  It 
must  gradually  develope  the  market  for  public  secur- 
ities in  India  until  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
country,  consequent  on  the  economic  development 
which  will  be  progressively  achieved,  the  possibility 
of  issuing  loans  will  develope  to  the  position  they 
have  attained  in  the  countries  of  Westom  Europe 
and  North  America.  It  is  no  ohimera  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  assert  that  this  can  be  done.  The  history 
of  the  development  of  public  iudebtodness  in  England, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  other  oonntries  is 
perfectly    well    known.      Both    the    principles    and   the 
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practice  of  the  development  oC  pablic  debt  are  known 
and  the  problem  only  requires  to  be  boldly  faced, 
and  the  well-tried  methods  of  other  conntries  to  be 
fearlessly  applied  with  perseverance  and  discrimination. 

Present  debt  of  India 
The  p^pbanent    public   debt  of    India  at  the  31st 
of  March    1917   amounted    to    ^282,718,000,    or    over 


42    crores    and 

was     classiiieo 

1     as 

BhowD     in     the 

following  table : 

— 

£ 

Bt. 

Bailways  - 

235,740,600 

868,71,09,000 

Irrigation  works 

48,285,800 

64,92,87,000 

Other  Debt 

8,691,900 

6,68,78,500 

282,718,800 

424,17,74,600 

There  was  also  local  indebtedness  of  Port  Trusts 
and  monioipal  corvx>rations  of  the  five  great  port 
towns  of  India  to  the  amount  of  several  crorea  of 
mpees.  This  is  owed  directly  to  the  pablic.  Most 
of  the  other  mnnicipalities  and  local  aathoritiea  in 
India  have  not  borrowed  from  the  public  but  from 
the  Provincial  Governments.  The  Government  of 
India  debt  is  now  almost  entirely  represented  bj 
capital  expenditure  on  railways  and  irrigation,  as 
shown  by  the  above  figures.  The  "ordinary"  debt, 
not  so  represented,  is  only  61  crores  of  rupees,  more 
than  a  third  of  which  represents  expenditure  on 
works  of  the  new  capital  at  Delhi.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  the  debts  of  the  municipal  corpo- 
rations and  the  Port  Trusts  are  represented  by  works 
of  various  kinds  actually  carried  out.  The  total 
permanent  public  debt  in  British  India,  including 
the  municipal  and  port  trust  loans,  amounts  to  only  ■ 
about  Es.  7  per  head  of  the  population ;  whilst  if 
we  include  the    sterling    debt,  converted  at  Ba.  16  to 
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£1  the  totab  debt  is  still  only  abont  Bs.  17-8  per 
bead  of  the  population.  These  6gnres  are  extremely 
low  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  coantries; 
and  it  is  not  entirely  the  poverty  and  undeveloped 
character  of  India  which  is  responsible  for  this  fact. 
There  is  no  doabt  that  in  the  past  there  has  been  an 
extremely  conservative  policy  adopted  by  ffie  Finance 
Department  oC  the  Q«vernment  of  India  as  regards  the 
raising  of  loans.  It  has  been  felt  to  be  more  important 
to  avoid  raising  the  rate  of  interest  than  to  borrow 
larger  sams.  To  obtain  larger  snms  would  undoub- 
tedly have  necessitated  raising  the  rate  of  Interest 
and  this  again  would  have  tended  to  reduce  the 
market  price  of  the  existing  8^  per  cent  promissory 
notes  of  which  a  very  large  quantity  was  already  issued. 

Whatever  were  the  exact  reasons  which  led  to 
this  maintenance  of  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  high 
market  value  for  the  public  debt  in  India,  the  sitn- 
ation  has  been  entirety  altered  by  the  War.  The 
Oovemment  of  India  ia  now  obliged  to  pay  6}  per 
cent  for  money  which  it  borrowed  on  War  Bonds, 
and  the  market  value  of  the  31  per  cents  has 
correspondingly  depreciated,  and  the  political  fabric 
of  India  has  survived   the   shock  I 

Looking  forward  to  the  future,  therefore,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  India  will  see  fit 
to  reverse  its  former  policy  and  to  regard  the  raising 
of  large  snms  of  money  by  means  of  loans  as  of 
prior  importance  to  the  redaction  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. There  c^n  be  no  question  whatever  that  many 
hundreds  of  crores  of  rupees  could  be  so  spent  as 
to  return  indirect  revenue  of  more  than  6  per  cent 
per  annum;  and  if  we  take  into  account  also  the 
resnlting  indirect  revenue,  the  return  would  be  much 
greater.  India  very  badly  needs  this  capital  expen- 
ditiue,  and  is  able  and  piepared  to  pay  for  it. 
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Extention  of  Local  Debt  needed 
1i  a  policy  of  extending  pablic  borrowiag  for  the 
conBtraotion  of  pablic  works  be  adopted  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary ,  that  practically  all  the  borrowing 
should  be  dbne  by  the  Government  of  India — I  would 
go  farther  and  say  that  it  is  not  desirable.  There 
are  many  cosiderations  which  snpport  the  view  that 
if  there  were  a  greater  variety  of  loans  offered  to 
the  public — as,  for  example,  by  allowing  and  encourag- 
ing Provincial  Governments  and  local  authorities, 
such  as  Divisional  Councils  and  municipalities  other 
than  the  port  towns,  to  make  their  own  issues — a 
far  larger  total  sum  of  borrowed  money  coald  be 
made  available  each  year  for  works  of  public  utility, 
including   sanitation. 

In  all  advanced  countries  of  the  world  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  loan  issues  by  dififerent  kinds  oi 
public  bodies  of  all  sizes.  In  England  we  have 
loans  of  many  county  councils,  besides  those  of 
numerous  municipal  corporations  and  port  trusts  and 
and  of  special  bodies  like  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board.  In  the  United  States,  besides  the  Federal 
debt  almost  every  state  has  exercised  borrowing 
powers,  and  counties,  cities,  school  boards  and  harbor 
trusts  all  issue  bonds.  And  so  too  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  in  every  Western  country.  It  has 
indeed  been  acutely  said  that  the  state  of  advance- 
ment of  a  country  in  civilisation  is  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  its  public  debt  per  head  of  population. 
If  this  b^  interpreted  so  as  to  include  all  debt  in- 
curred by  local  bodies  as  well  as  state  debt,  it  is 
substantially  true;  and  for  two  reasons:  (1)  so  far 
as  the  loan  monies  were  spent  for  productive  pur- 
poses («.  g.,  pablic  works )  they  have  accomplished 
economic  and  sanitary  development  of  the  country 
and  have  increased  the  national  income  and  standard 
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of  living;  {2)  so  far  as  the  national  deU  has  been 
spent  OD  □on-prodnctiTe  objects  sach  as  waging  wu 
Of  constructing  elaborate  city  halls  and  parks,  tiie 
per  capita  debt  is  an  index  of  the  lending  power  of 
the  people  and  thus  of  the  stage  of  economic  orga- 
nisation and  wealth-producing  power  which  Uiey 
have  already   attained. 

In  nearly  every  Western  country,  before  the  wu, 
the  total  of  local  (including  state  and  provincial)  loans 
considerably  exceeded  the  total  of  the  national  debt 
In  India  however  the  total  of  local  debt  (to  the  public) 
is  quite  insigniQcant  compared  with  the  total  of  the 
national  {i.e..  Government  of  India)  debt.  In  India  the 
public  indebtedness,  as  a  system,  is  top-heavy ;  and  the 
time  has  arrived  when  a  firm  foundation  of  extensive 
local  loans  might  with  great  advantage  be  established. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  system  of  having  almost  all 
the  public  debt  concentrated  in  the  Government  of 
India  was  a  necessary  one,  even  for  borrowing  iD 
India;  but  now  the  position  has  entirely  changed. 
There  has  been  a  great  growth  of  a  wealthy  middle- 
class  in  many  parts  of  India;  and  other  forms  of 
debt  of  a  local  character  cou^d  be  gradually  estab- 
lished and  extended  if  the  requisite  steps  were  taken 
to  foster  and  develope  local  money-markets,  and  to 
arouse  local  interest  in  local  loans.  The  first  step 
in  this  direction  should  undoubtedly  be  the  granting 
of  permission  to  Provincial  Governments  to  borrow 
in  India  up  to  a  maximum  limit  bearing  some  fixed 
proportion  to  their  total  revenue,  but  allowing  ■  free 
■  competition  as  regards,  rate  of  interest.  As  this 
wonld  involve  a  complete  change  of  the  policy  which 
the  Government  of  India  has  hitherto  pnrsned,  my 
assertion  needs  justification;  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  first  to  secure  a  clear  conception  of  the 
conditions    which    govern    the    lending    ol    money— in 
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other  words  we    must    understand    the    conditions    of 
anppi;  of  capital  in  the  local  money-markets. 

Nature  of  Money  Market 
The  mone;  market  in  any  financial  centre  is  not 
in  reality  one  market,  bnt  from  the  theoretical  point 
of  view  a  namber  of  interdependent  markets.  Some 
borrowers  want  money  for  short  terms,  others  for 
long  terms :  some  offer  good  secnrity,  others  compara- 
tively poor  secnrity  bnt  a  high  rate  of  interest  On 
the  side  of  the  lenders  there  is  equal  diversity  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  owners  of  capital  are  willing  to 
-  lend — some  for  short,  some  for  long  periods :  some 
putting  secnrity  first,  others  wanting  a  speculative 
investment  with  probable  high  yield.  Each  class  of 
borrowers  and  lenders  who  are  seeking  to  borrow  and 
lend  upon  similar  conditions  forms  a  separate  market; 
and  the  rate  of  interest  for  each  class  of  secnrity 
ma^  vary  separately  from  that  of  other  classes  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  demand  for  and 
supply  of  capital  for  investinent  with  the  conditions 
of  that  class  attached  to  the  demand  and  supply 
offers.  Yet,  as  everyone  knows,  these  separate  mar- 
kets for  different  classes  of  securities  are  to  a  large 
extent  interdependent.  If  the  demand  in  one  class — 
say,  indnstrial  preference  shares,  increases  with  an 
expansion  of  trade,  some  offers  are  diverted,  say  from 
the  railway  debentures  market,  lessening  the  supply 
in  that  market.  There  are  always  numerous  lenders 
who  are  on  the  margin  of  indifference  as  between 
one  class  and  the  next  on  either  side. 

For  our  present  purpose  the  study  of  the  supply 
side,  that  is  the  classes  of  lenders,  may  be  taken 
first.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  divide  all  lenders  of 
money  for  investment  purposes  into  five  classes,  as 
follows:— 
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(1)  Those  for  whom  great  secnrity  is  the  prime 
object,  and  who  invest,  therefore,  only  in  "  gilt-edged  " 
securities :  for  example,  oantioas  persons  providing  for 
old    age    or   their    children ;     trastees    and  .  wards    of 

estates;     pnblic  bodies  and  institutions. 

(2)  Investors  seeking  to  provide  for  their  own  fntnre 
and  their  families  who  want  good  secnrit;  and  no 
trouble  in  realising  the  income,  bnt  also  a  more  liberal 
yield  than  can  be  had  from  "  gilt  edged "   secnrites. 

(3)  Those  who  want  a  good  steady  yield  at  a  fixed 
rate  from  their  capital,  bat  for  whom  a  fairly  high 
rate  of  interest  is  an  object  of  importance,  and  who  do 
not  mind  incnrring  some  risk,  or  having  to  take  trouble 
to  realize  tlie   income. 

(4)  Enterprising  investors  who  will  put  their  money 
into  shares  of  any  soond  concern  in  an  established 
industry,  being  willing  to  wait,  if  necessary,  for  a  retom 
on  their  money,  and  to  take  a  moderate  risk.  8ome 
of  this  class  invest  as  much  for  an  anticipated  rise  of 
the  capital  valne  of  shares  as  for  dividends. 

(6)  The  purely  specnlative  investor  who  will  take 
a  big  risk  where  he  sees  a  good  chance  of  a  big  profit. 
These  five  classes  of  investors  may  have  funds,  not  only 
for  permanent  investment,  as  aBsomed  for  the  above 
definitions,  but  also  for  temporary  disposal,  and  the 
amount  of  money  seeking  investment  from  time  to  time 
for  short  periods  has  usually  little  or  no  relation  to 
the  amoont  of  money  seeking  permanent  investn^ent. 

There  are  various  classes  of  borrowers  demanding 
capital,  some  on  contraots  for  long  period  or  *'  perma- 
nent" investment,  others  for  short  periods.  If  we 
regard  each  class  of  investor  and  the  corresponding 
class  of  borrower  in  each  locality  as  constituting  a 
separate  (though  interdependent)  market,  there  will 
be  five  markets  for  '*  permanent "  investments,  and 
five  markets  for  short  period  investments  or  loans  in 
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each  financial  centre.  The  rates  of  interest  in  each 
of  these  tea  markets  in  one  place  may  vary  without 
maintaining  any  fixed  or  particnlar  relation  to  one 
another,  the  only  necessary  relation  being  that  in  any 
market  for  investments  having  a  risk  or  tronble  of 
realising  income  greater  than  in  another  market  the 
rate  of  interest  will  also  be  higher.  It  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  rate  of  interest  will  be 
"correspondingly  higher",  for  there  is  no  proportion 
maintained  between  the  degree  of  risk  or  tronble  and 
the  increase  of  the  rate  of  interest  consegnent  thereon. 
Ifr  all  depends  on  demand  and  snpply.  If  borrowers 
offering  "gilt-edged"  security  demand  huge  amounts 
of  capital  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  market  rises 
till  it  nearly  equals  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  second 
market — that  for  solid  steady  yielding  investments; 
but  it  can  never  rise  to  equal  it  because  some  of 
the  supply  in  the  second  market  becomes  diverted  to 
the  first  and  the  rate  of  interesn  rises  in  the  second 
market,  though  not  so  much.  Similarly  if  the  snpply 
of  capital  for  speculative  investment  increases  (as 
when  a  general  rise  of  prices  pnts  huge  profits  into 
the  hands  of  persons  of  speculative  tendency)  the 
rate  of  retnm  (anticipated)  in  the  speculative  market 
must  needs  decline;  and  the  rate  of  interest  will 
decline  also  in  the  other  investment  markets,  bat  to 
a  mnch  less  extent— in  the  "gilt-edged"  market 
perhaps  not  at  aU. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  character 
of  the  investments  offered  in  each  of  the  five  markets 
for  "permanent"  investments  above  defined,  in  other 
words  the  nature  of  the  nses  for  which  capital  is 
demanded,  and  the  contractual  conditions  usually 
offered  by  the  borrower  corresponding  with  such  uses. 
Taking  first  permanent  investments  we  shall  find  that 
they    assort  themselves  in  the  markets    oorresponfling 
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with  the  five  classes  of  lenders  as  follows: — 

(1)  (a)  Public  Debts  of  national  and  state  Govern- 
ments; (b)  loans  of  big  local  authorities,  manicipali- 
ties,  port  traats,  etc.,  which  have  ample  powers  of 
taxation  or  control  of  revenne;  debenture  and  pre- 
ference shares  of  great  railway  companies ;  preference 
shares  of  great  banks  and  insurance  companies;  mcni- 
gage  debentnres  of  city  property  companies ;  and  first 
mortgages  to  half  market  value  on  large  city  properties 
and  great  landed  estates.'  Bate  of  interest  (recent 
pre-war  years) :  England  3i  to  4i  per  cent ;  India 
4  to  5  per  cent  '  r 

(2)  Public  debts  of  small  foreign  states;  loans  of 
municipalities,  port  trusts,  etc. ;  shares  of  large  railway 
companies,  large  banks  and  insurance  compaines,  pre- 
ference shares  of  big  steamship  lines,  telegraph  cable 
companies,  investment  trust  companies,  etc. ;  shares 
of  companies  with  state  guarantee  of  interest  for  term 
of  years ;  mortgage  debentnres  of  colliery  compaines, 
land  and  plantation  companies,  and  of  large  industrial 
concerns  in  staple  industries.  Ownership  of  Jarge 
city  properties  and  of  landed  estates  in  fertile  and 
secure  tracts ;  first  mortgages  on  any  saleable  real 
estate  up  to  two-thirds  of  market  value.  Bate  of 
interest  4i  to  5i  per  cent  in  England ;  5  to  6}  per 
cent  in  India. 

(3)  Loans  of  public  bodies  having  small  or  un- 
certain revenue  raising  powers ;  shares  of  new  and  branch 
line  railways;  shares  of  old  and  shares  of  snocessfal 
companies  in  all  established  industries ;  shares  of  com- 
panies with  municipal  guarantee  of  interest;  shares 
of  land  and  shipping  companies,  etc.,  debeutares  of 
proved  mining  companies,  plantations,  etc.  Ownership 
of  large  house- property  and  of  landed  estates  in  less 
secure  tracts.  Bate  of  interest  5}  to  7  per  cent  in 
England ;     6|  to  8  per  cent  in  India. 
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(4)  SbardB  of  newly  floated  companies — flnancial, 
commercial  or  indnatrial,  formed  for  the  purpose  ol 
taking  over  an  exiating  buainess  or  starting  new  busi- 
neas  on  well  established  lines.  Preference  shares  or 
debentures  of  plantation  companies.  Ownership  of 
small  or  working-class  house  property,  and  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  insecure  districts  in  small  holdings.  Bate 
of  interest  7  to  10  per  cent  in  England ;  8  to  15  per 
cent  in  India. 

(6)  Shares  in  new  metalliferouB  mining  companies, 
in  companies  for  promoting  new  inventions;  specula- 
tion in  commodity  and  metal  markets  and  on  the  stdck 
exchange ;  underwriting  new  issues  of  shares,  buying 
dilapidated  honse  property  or  waste  land,  urban  or 
rural,  for  appreciation  in  value  with,  or  without  improve- 
ments. Bate  of  interest  over  10  per  cent  in  England 
and  over  IS  per  cent  in  India. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  this  paper  to  examine  the  classification  of  short-term 
investments,  as  these  are  mainly. of  a  commercial  and 
financial  natnre,  and  have  Httle  to  do  with  financing 
permanent  works  for  economic  development. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  classification  I  have 
given  both  of  investors  ^(supply  of  capital)  and  of  in- 
vestments (demand)  is  based  primarily  on  the  facts 
of  the  money  markets  as  they  exist  in  Europe  and 
America  and  is  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  India. 
It  is  true  that  money  markets  are  far  less  developed 
in  India  than  in  England  or  America ;  but  the 
experience  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  which  are 
becoming  considerable  money  markets,  shows  that  they 
are  developng  on  the  same  lines  as  European  money 
markets  as  regards  classes  of  investors  and  investments, 
although  there  is  a  difference  in  organization,  the 
business  of  Europeon  firms  being  transacted  apart  from 
that     of     purely      Indian      firms.    In    the     mofnssii 
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(ap-conntry)  towns  it  is  also  correct,  bo  far  as  my 
obBerration  goes,  to  classif;  investors,  Indian  ox 
European,  in  the  same  five  classes. 

Provincial  Borrowing 
Earlier  in  this  paper  I  have  already  observed  that 
the  Indian  strnctnre  of  public  loans  is  top  heavy. 
This  becomes  clear  when  it  is  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  classification  of  investors  here  adopted.  The 
rupee  debt  of  the  Government  of  India  is  a  gilt-edged 
security  and  is  to  be  classed  (1)  (a) ;  and  there  was 
outstanding  on  March  Slst,  1917,  168  crores.  Since 
then  over  80  crores  of  war  loan  have  been  issued. 
The  only  other  public  loan  stock  available  for  inves- 
tors is  the  group  of  issues  of  the  municipalities  and 
port  trusts  of  the  five  great  ports,  amounting  roughly 
to  twenty  crores.  These  are  very  good  security,  but 
for  oar  purpose  most  be  put  in  class  (2),  excepting 
the  issues  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  which  come  in 
class  (1)  (b).  There  are  no  other  public  issues  of 
anthorities  with  powers  of  taxation  worth  speaking 
of;  so  that  class  (2)  of  investors  are  very  inadequately 
provided  for.  I  believe  that  class  (2)  of  investors  is 
far  more  numerous  in  India  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Certainly  the  class  would  grow  if  public  aecnritiea 
returning  a  better  rate  of  interest  were  available. 
At  present  with  their  limited  opportunities  for  finding 
good  marketable  securities  returning  a  better  yield  than 
Government  Promissory  notes,  class  (2)  investors  toni 
very  largely  to  lending  on  mortgage  of  landed  and  city 
property.  The  issue  of  b\  per  cent  War  Bonds,  which 
give  almost  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  consider 
satisfactory,  doabtless  appealed  widely  to  this  class. 
In  future,  however,  the  Government  of  India  is  not 
likely  to  be  prepared  to  pay  this  rate  of  interest — 
certainly  it  could  never  pay  it  for  permanent  debt. 
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The  conolasion  to  which  X  am  led  is  that  the 
principal  soarce  of  ^nds  for  finanoing  pnblic  worka 
as  yet  nutapped  is  the  class  (2)  inTOStor :  and  there- 
fore that  firstly  steps  should  be  taken  to  offer  him 
suitable  secnritiesj  not  all  nniform,  but  for  various  tenuB, 
and  at  different  rates  of  interest  and  issue  prices; 
and  secondly  necessary  measures  should  be  taken,  as 
by  popular  advertisement,  to  emphasise  the  con- 
venience  uid  security  of  such  investments,  and  thus 
to  increase  the  number  of  class  (2)  investors. 

When  considering  the  kinds  of  securities  to  be 
offered  I  would  give  first  place  to  loans  to  be  issued 
by  Provincial  Oovemments.  The  present  practice  is 
'  for  all  borrowing  for  pnblic  works  to  be  done  by 
the  Government  of  Indi^  which  lends  to  the  Provincial 
Governments  the  funds  required  for  constroction  of 
major  irrigation  works  and  some  other  purposes. 
Certain  provincial  governments  have  long  desired  to 
have  the  privilege  of  borrowing  directly  from  the 
public,  but  the  Government  of  India  has  not  seen 
fit  to  grant  it.  The  chief  reason  for  this  desire  is 
that  a  province  which  wants  to  make  rapid  progress 
with  economic  development  finds  itself  hampered  at 
every  tnm  by  want  of  funds.  The  Government  of 
India,  when  only  willing  to  pay  a  low  rate  of  interest 
has  naturally  only  been  able  to  borrow  a  restricted 
amount  in  India  each  year,  and  only  a  slightly  larger 
snm  in  London — usually  not  more  than  twenty  crores 
in  the  year  for  all  purposes  for  the  whole  of  India. 
The  Government  of  India  has,  therefore,  been  forced 
severely  to  restrict  its  loans  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. It  reviews  their  programs  of  works  and 
decides  which  are  the  most  urgent ;  and  thus  a 
province  anxious  to  go  ahead  may  only  get  one-haU 
or  one-third  of  what  it  could  use. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view  provincial  borrow- 
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mg  wonld  be  advantageoas,  beoaase  it  wonld  permit 
of  a  considerable  marginal  increment  of  capital  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  public  in  any  one  year  at  higher 
rate  of  interest  without  the  necessity  of  paying  higher 
interest  on  the  whole.  Suppose,  for  example,  tiiat 
in  psace  times  the  Government  of  India  will  be  able 
to  borrow  thirty  crores  in  any  year  if  it  offers 
4  per  cent  interest,  and  that  it  conl^  borrow  fif^ 
crores  at  5  per  cent.  The  extra  1  per  cent  will  have 
to  be  paid  on  the  whole  fifty  crores,  so  that  to  obtain 
an  additional  twenty  crores  in  any  year  it  has  to  pay 
permanently  fifty  lakhs  per  annnm  interest.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  Government  of  India  (rare  to 
borrow  only  thirty  crores  and  to  use  it  partly  for 
its  own  purposes  snch  as  railway  construction  and 
partly  to  lend  to  provinces  to  supplement  what  they 
can  borrow  directly  the  cost  to  India  as  a  whole 
wotdd  be  less.  For  their  own  loans  the  provinces 
wonld  have  to  pay  '  interest  at  varions  rates  from  4} 
per  cent  (say  for  Bengal)  to  6  per  cent.  The  average 
might  be  6i  per  cent.  The  additional  1}  per  cent 
would  be  paid  only  on  twenty  crores,  however;  and 
thus  the  permanent  annual  cost  of  raising  the  extra 
twenty  crores  would  be  only  26  lakhs  per  annum. 
'  It  may'  be  questioned  whether  the  provinces  conld 
afford  to  borrow  at  6}  or  6  per  cent,  which  are  the 
rates  which  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and 
Burma,  for  example,  would  probably  have  to  pay. 
The  reply  is  that  they  could  well  afford  such  rates 
of  interest,  and  yet  reap  a  handsome  benefit  from 
the  capital  outlay,  I  have  been  assured  by  irrigation 
engineers  very  highly  placed  in  Government  Service 
that  there  are  many  irrigation  canal  projects  in  both 
the  United  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  estimates  of 
which  made  on  a  very  conservative  basis  show  a  net 
revenue  of  6  per  cent,    which  would   aknoat    certainly 
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be  exceeded  after  ten  or  twelve  years.  Yet  these 
Bchemes  are  held   np  indefinitely   for  want    of  funds: 

When  we  take  into  account  not  only  the  direct 
revenue,  but  also  the  very  large  increase  of  social 
income  which  all  well  conceived  public  works  create, 
we  may  remember  that  it  is  advantageous  to  bnild 
roads  and  bridges  and  even  irrigation  works  which 
yield  nothing  in  direct  revenue,  or  at  any  rate  less 
than  the  interest  due  on  their  cost,  because  of  the 
great  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  population. 
Government  obtains  part  of  this  increase  of  social 
income  in  the  form  of  indirect  revenue — not  only  by 
increase  of  the  land  revenue,  which  is  taken  into 
account  in  calculating  the  return  on  the  capital  outlay 
for  irrigation  works,  but  also  through  other  sources 
of  revenue,  such  as  income  tax,  railway  earnings,  and 
customs  duties  on  foreign  trade  created  by  the  increase 
of  wealth.  It  is  bad  economy,  therefore,  to  postpone 
the  construction  of  public  works  of  any  productive 
character  merely  because  6  per  cent  per  annum  would 
have  to   be   paid  to  obtain   the   necessary    capital. 

Besides  the  highly  important  economic  aspect  of 
this  question  of  provincial  borrowing,  there  is  also  a 
political  aspect.  One  great  object  of  the  constitutional 
reforms  now  pending  is  to  achieve  a  real  devolution, 
not  only  of  functions,  but  also  of  responsibility  and 
inititattve.  Bat  it  is  a  commonplace  that  the  real 
control  always  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
holds  the  parse ;  and  if  provincial  governments  will 
stilt  be  required  to  obtain  all  their  funds  for  large 
public  words  by  borrowing  only  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  the  latter  will  retain  almost  as  much 
control  as  at  present.  The  Government  of  India  can 
never  have  funds  sufficient  to  meet  a  fourth  part  of 
the  demands  which  will  be  made  on  it  by  the  newly 
vitalized    {ttovincial  governments.      Ho    hard  and    fast 
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^Btribation,  as  by  population,  would  really  be  eqnitaUe 
or  practicable.  Goaseqaently  the  GoTemment  of  India 
must  reqaest  the  provincial  goTemments  to  sabmit 
details  of  the  schemes  on  which  they  propose  to 
expend  the  borrowed  money;  and  the  Goverament 
of  India  mnst  decide  which  are  the  more  nrgdnt,  or 
deserving  of  early  execution,  looking  at  the  needs  of 
India  as  a  whole.  Excesses  of  expenditure  beyond 
the  estimates  will  need  tronblesome  correspondence 
with  the  Government  of  India  as  at  present.  In 
fact  there  will  be  no  real  devolution  in  regard  to 
public  works.  To  permit  provincial  borrowing  may 
be  said,  therefore,  to  be  a  political  necessity  as  well 
as  an  economic  advantage.  It  is  proposed  in  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  schema  to  make  irrigation  and 
roads  provincial  subjects.  The  provinces  should  there- 
fore have  freedom  to  borrow,  subject  only  to  restrictions 
in  three  respects :  (1)  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  borrow  in  Lonffon  or  anywhere  outside  India: 
(2)  The  amount  of  the  permanent  debt  of  province 
outstanding  at  any  time  must  not  exceed  a  limit  to 'be 
fixed — say  twice  or  three  times  the  maximum  ordinary 
revenue  realised  by  the  province  in  any  previous  yeajr, 
excluding  arrears;  (3)  provinces  must  not  issne  any 
loans  by  public  advertisement  during  three  months  in 
each  year,  if  this  time  is  needed  to  be  reserved  for 
the  issue  of  Government  of  India  loans.  I  do  not 
think  that  aoy  limit  shonld  be  placed  on  the  rate 
of  interest  which  provinces  might  offer,  nor  on  the 
rate  of  any  underwriting  commission  or  brokerage 
which  they  might  pay.  In  snob  matters  the  provinces 
should  be  left  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  the 
best  terms  they  can  arrange  provide  an  advantageona 
business  transaction  or  not.  If  provincial  borrowing 
were  to  be  allowed  on  these  conditions  jthere  would 
be  a  great  stimulation  of  the  political  life  of  the  pro- 
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vinces  which  would  then,  and  only  then,  enter  into 
the  fall  responsibility  of  Cktverament.  If  a  provincial 
government  can  do  no  more  than  propose  schemes 
and  ask  for  money,  whilst  the  examination  of  the  pro- 
jects and  finding  of  funds  is  exercised  by  a  saperior 
anthority,  there  will  be  real  interest  aroused  in  develop- 
ment schemes  and  no  sense  of  responsibility.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  province  itself  has  to  find  the  funds 
by  its  own  efforts,  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
will  take  a  more  active  interest  in  proposals  and  will 
endeavour  to  interest  the  public  in  them,  so  as  to 
obtain   sabscriptionB  to  the  necessary   loans. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
probable  financial  results  of  issuing  provincial  loans. 
Very  probably  the  amounts  subcribed  would  be  dis- 
appointingly small  at  first,  except  in  Bombay  and 
Bengal.  This  is  to  be  expected  because  the  habit 
of  investing  in  a,tnew  security  always  takes  time  to 
develop.  It  is  not  the  s  immediate  results,  however, 
which  matter.  The  test  of  the  policy  of  provincial 
borrowing  will  be  its  effectiveness  twenty  years  after 
it  has  been   commenced. 

To  make  provincial  borrowing  become  within  a  few 
years  a  source  of  considerable  funds  in  comparatively 
backward  provinces  like  the  Punjab  and  United  Pro- 
vinces, a  policy  of  steady  development  of  the  market 
must  be  followed.  In  the  first  place  there  must  be 
no  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  provincial 
government  failing  in  its  obligations  to  pay  interest 
and  to  repay  capital  when  due.  Imperial  legislation 
should  provide  that  the  service  of  any  loan  must  come 
first  after  provision  for  revenue,  judicial  and  police 
services.  There  can  be  no  absolate  security,  however, 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  adequate  tesonrces 
for  interest  and  redemption  charges ;  consequently  the 
provinces  must  be  given  the    power   of    levying    new 
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kaies,  rates  and  cesses,  within  a  wide  range  (A  choice, 
so  that  the  pecaliar  conditions  of  each  province  may 
be  utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  taxation  of 
unearned  incomes  being  particularly  aimed  at,  as 
these,  especially  urban  rents,  always  increase  with 
the   progress  of  economic   development. 

Assuming  that  a  marketable  valne  is  given  to 
provincial  loan  issaes  by  giving  them  unquestionable 
security,  the  next  point  to  notice  is  that  the  form 
of  the  security — whether  registered,  or  to  -  bearer,  its 
term,  interest,  and  issue  and  redemptions  prices — should 
be  arranged  after  careful  inquiries  and  experiments  so 
as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  largest  section  of  possible 
investors.  These  c<Miditions  any  need  to  be  totally 
different  in  different  provinces ;  and  complete  freedom 
should  be  allowed  to  provincial  governments  in  this 
respect. 

The  expansion  of  the  market  for  provincial  loan 
issnes  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  judicious  and 
plentiful  advertising,  the  purpose  of  loan  and  benefits 
that  will  accrue  from  its  expenditure,  the  nature  of 
the  security,  and  the  terms  of  issue  being  all  very 
simply  but  fully  explained.  It  would  probably  prove 
useful  freely  to  employ  private  agencies,  such  as 
banks,  stock  brokers  and  Indian  financiers  to  place 
the  loan  issues  with  their  clients,  a  snfastantial 
brokerage  commission  being  offered.  Another  plan, 
which  some  provinces  might  try,  vrould  be  to  get  a 
big  joint-stock  bank  or  financial  house  to  underwrite 
the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  issae,  it  would  advertise 
and  place  either  at  once  or  gradually  in  the  usual  way. 

Whatever  the  method  of  issue,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  of  provincial  loans  that  local  patriotism 
could  be  aroused  in  their  favor.  ~  This  is  a  force 
rapidly  growing  in  India ;  and  appeals  would  be 
made  by    the    ministers-to-be    of    the    new    provincial 
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gOTemtnenta  in  Bpeeches  ib  the  chatubdl'  and  to  (heii 
oonatituents  to  stir  np  wealthy  men  of  all  classed  in 
the  province  to  assist  in  its  economic  developfiient. 
Appeals  would  be  made  lor  tands  for  a  particalar 
scheme  6t  irrigation  or  roadSj  etc.)  each  year; 
and  personB  owning  property  in  the  localities  to  be 
benefitted  would  doubtless  do  much  voldntary  can- 
vassing to  aid  the  Euccess  of  the  loan,  and  wonld 
stimnlate  their  friends  and  neighbors  who  had.  money 
to  sabscribe. 

Finance  by  Local  Bodies 
The  question  next  arises  as  to  bow  far  looal 
aathorities  shonld  take  part  in  economic  devetoptnent 
and  themselTes  raise  money  by  loans.  ■  It  may 
be  assumed  that  major  irrigation  works  and  maiti 
roads  will  always  be  constructed  and  maintained  by 
the  provincial  governments;  but  minor  irrigation 
works,  bridges  and  feeder  roods,  embankments  and 
drainage  works  might  often  or  usually  be  entrusted  to 
divisional  councils  (as  proposed  in  the  United  Pib- 
vinces),  district  boards  and  municipalities.  I  think  it 
will  be  premature  to  transfer  mach  responsibility  to 
saoh  bodies  within  the  next  twenty  years :  in  fact,  in 
many  parts  of  India,  more  reaponsibility  than  they  are 
fit  tor  has  already  been  thrust  upon  them.  However, 
so  far  as  such  local  bodies  are  expected  to  earry  oat 
minor  public  works  they  shonld  be  given  adequate 
resources  for  the  purpose,  both  in  reveune<raising 
powers  needed  to  create  security  for  borrowidgi  and 
by  loans  being  freely  granted  to  them  by  the  provid- 
eial  government.  Snoh  bodies  shonld  be  given  the 
right  of  borrowing  directly  from  the  public  Wbe&dVer 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  advantageously, 
subject  only  to  sapervision  by  the  provincial  gOV^tl-- 
ia«&t  on  lifles  BltuilM  to  the  oontrol  etMolled  to-  tlM  . 
n  '  Google 
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Local  OoTernment  Board  over  the  borrowing  bj  Town 
and  Gonnt;   Councils   in   England. 

Certain  kinds  of  economic  development,  snch  aa  the 
improvement  of  rivers,  development  of  fisheries,  estab- 
lishment of  agricoltaral  colonies,  reclamation  of  waste 
or  flooded  lands,  afforestation,  and  the  building  of 
light  railways,  might  with  great  advantage  be  entrusted 
to  Boards  of  Commissioners  or  Trustees,  estafahshed 
ad  hoc  like  the  P(Nii  Trusts.  These  may  need  parti; 
to  be  financed  by  an  initial  capital  grant  from  Oovem- 
ment,  like  the  Improvement  Trust  of  the  cities ;  but 
they  should  also  be  given  borrowing  powers,  and  if 
possible,  assured  sources  of  revenue.  The  larger  Trusts 
established  for  any  of  these  purposes,  might  well 
after  ten  or  ficFteen  years  be  allowed  to  borrow  freely 
from  the  public  direct.  Once  such  a  Trust  had  got 
its  business  established  and  maintained  as  a  going 
coQcern  it  conld  offer  good  secnrity  for  loans  and  if 
neoessary  a  high  rate  of  interest.  In  many  cases 
the  appeal  would  be  to  class  (3)  of  investors  in  my 
ctbssification  given  above. 

The  management  of  snch  trusts  presumes  the  exis- 
tence of  a  number  of  men  with  business  knowledge 
and  experience  willing  to  serve  as  Trustees,  either 
gratis  or  for  a  small  fixed  remuneration.  This  con- 
dition will  probably  not  exist  in  many  parts  of  India 
within  the  next  half  century ;  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  seek  an  alternative  method  of  management  and 
finance.  This  could  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  coneessionnaire  companies  which  would  be 
granted  a  charter  or  license  to  construct  Sfid  work 
some  improvement.  Capital  grants  |n  aid  could  be 
made,  as  to  the  Trusts,  if  Government  supervised  the 
expenditure ;  or  perhaps  better,  Government  conld 
guarantee  a  minimum  interest  on  their  share  capital,  or 
guarantee  perpetually  the  whole  interest  on  the  deben- 
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ttires  that  might  be  isBued,  reserving,  of  conrse,  the 
right  to  buy  oat  a  company  at  any  time  after  twenty 
or  thirty  years. 

General  Planning  of  Economic  Development  and  Finance 
This  paper  has  already  occupied  much  more  than 
the  allotted  time,  I  am  afraid ;  bat  in  bringing  it 
to  a  conclusion  I  wish  particularly  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  yonr  attention  to  some  general 
principles  affecting  economic  development  and  its 
finance  which  merit  the  closest  attention,  and  have 
received  bat  little.  In  general  I  would  say  first  that 
all  plans  for  economic  development  and  its  finance 
ought  to  be  most  carefuUy  prepared  and  criticized  in 
the  light  of  economic  theory,  which  is  intimately 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  such  capital  ^penditare 
and  its  effects  upon  revenue  and  upon  the  social 
economy.  The  economic  theory  of  the  finance  oi 
development  schemes  is  well  understood,  and  its 
application  would  not  only  prevent  mistakes  being 
made,  but  also  replace  an  oft  recurring  hesitation 
regarding  what  are  really  sound  proposals  by  confi- 
dence and  boldness  in  realization.  I  have  already 
dealt  with  this  subject  at  some  length  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  TJie  Art  of  Economic  Development  recently 
pablished',  consequently  I  need  not  take  np  youi  time 
to-day  by  entering  into  theoretical  questions. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  mention  one  subject 
dealt  with  in  the  articles  just  mentioned,  namely  the 
need  for  correlation  of  development  measures  which 
are  to  be  carried  oat  in  any  region.  Hitherto  there 
has  been  asually  little  or  no  effort  made  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  expenditure  on  development  by  plann- 
ing the  separate  measures  so  that  they  interact  apon 
one  another.      If    thns    co-ordinated    they    produce  a 
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corabin^A  beqefit  fdr  exeeetting  (he  sam  of  th«  beoe- 
^  whiah  ^eh  eoold  produce  U  carried  ont  by  itaelt 
A  little  thoaght  shows  that  an  irrigati<»i  caoal  will 
create  far  more  wealth  if  the  area  it  waters  be  opened 
np  with  roads  and  railways  so  that  prodnee  may  be 
got  to  market}  and  yet  this  is  often  ne^ected.  The 
planniag  of  an  irrigatioa  eanal  should,  therefcHB, 
always  iuTolve  the  planning  of  roads  and  railways 
also}  and  of  market  towns  and  all  facilities  for  trade. 
When  a  new  «ea  is  thus  being  opened  np  it  is  here 
thftt  t^  agriooltnral  department  can  work  with  pioft- 
peets  of  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  propogaada, 
rather  than  by  choosipg  baokward  or  stagnant  districts 
or  trying  to  spread  its  efforts  over  the  whole  provinoe. 
Uw«  Bohools,  and  better  sanitation  applied  in  a  newly 
irvMiat^  distriet  will  also  be  more  effective  thw 
elsewhere ;  and  by  thus  combining  measores  a  higher 
^ndwr<l  of  living  may  be  permanently  establidied 
a^ionget  the  pepolation. 

The  plsjuung  may  and  shoold,  however,  go  yet 
twrtbsr^  With  Uie  help  of  eoonomic  theory  and  (A 
facta  marshsiled  by  statistical  inqoiries,  the  finanoial 
bcurdaoB  insi^arable  from  &e  early  stages  of  economic 
dev^lopraent  shoold  be  adjosted  so  as  to  fall  apcn 
ttwsa  (dassea  or  sections  o#  the  population  wha  ean 
\imi  t^^9m  mo^  esEuly.  In  partioalar,  accumnlatioM 
of  wealth  ^nd  sooivces  oi  income  which  ha.ve  beea 
OT^atod  by  settled  government  and  measorea  of  eoonomic 
d9Te)Q[HaeQt  in  the  past,  bat  have  hitherto  escaped  their 
jfid^  contribution  to  GoTemme«t  tOBds,  shoold  be 
^MTf^ied  out  and  taxed  for  the  purpose  oi  prandiiig 
fudi^s  for  foithec  development. 

There  aj:e  grave  ineqaalities  in  the  inoidenoe  of 
t#a«^o^  in  India;  aed  were  it  not  for  the  pditical 
i}ompl«^ov  wh^oh  such  questions  wilt  soon  obtain,  I 
would  adToca1(«  (Mr  ei^neotiofi  as  part  o£  a  general 
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scheiQe    for     the    finance    of    economic     development 
thronghoot  India. 

For  inslwioe,  if  we  take  the  incidence  of  total 
GoTenunent  revenae  per  head  of  popnlation  in  each 
province,  we  find  BurpriBing  differences,  Bnch  as  the 
following : 


Per  head 

Bombay  Frasidency 

Bs.  ia-0 

Bengal 

Bs.    6-8 

United  Proriiicee 

Bb.    a-11 

Fnnjab 

Bs.    4-12 

The  figures  of  incidence  of  land  revenue  per  acre 
of  cultivated  area'  are  also  worthy  of  attention.  For 
the  older  province   they  are   as   follows : — 

INCIDENCE  OF  LAND   BEVaNUE  FEB  ACBE   OF 
CULTIVATED  ABEA 


Bs.  as.  p. 

Bengal  (pennaoeDtly  settled  area) 

0  16  10 

Bihar   and   Orissa   (permanently 

settled  area) 

0    7  11 

do  (temporarily  settled) 

1     1     2 

Madras  (permanently  settled) 

0  IS     6 

8    8  11 

Bombay 

1     6     7 

Agra  (temporarily  settled) 

1  13     8 

Ondh 

1  16  11 

It  will  be  observed  how  low  is  the  average  asses- 
ment  in  the  permanently  settled  areas.  The  varia- 
tions in  temporarily  settled  areas  depend  upon:  (1) 
climate^  (2)  soil  differences,  (8)  state  of  economic 
development,  (4)  revenne  policy. 

In  planning  new  ways  of  raising  funds  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  best  policy  is  to  discover  all  important 
sources  of  wealth  of  the  nature  of  unearned  increment 
nod  t^  these.  I  may  very  briefly  indicate  here 
some  of  the   more   important: — 

1  FignrM  taken  {rem  tb«  AgrloDltainl  Statlgtin  ot  BriUdi  India  tor  19U-IB, 
W.  L  ■MRsoftiiaifBiMMUtoto«HUw7Mt»*th»lklMtKnlUh. 
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(1)  In  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and  Madras, 
revision  of  the  "permanent"  settlement  by  direct  ot 
indirect  means  with  the  consent  of  a  popularly  elected 
Legislative  Conncil  in  each  province;  and  taxation  of 
mineral  royalties. 

(2)  In  Bombay,  Agra  and  Ondh,  and  temporarily 
settled  parts  of  Madras,  by  a  cess  of  30  per  cent 
on  the  land  revenae,  but  snbject  to  redaction  if  the 
total  of  land  revenae  plas  cesses  exceeds  60  per  cent 
of  the  assets  at  the  time. 

(3)  In  the  Panjab  by  the  sale  of  colony  lands 
to  settlers  on  deferred  payment  system  at  the  approxi- 
mate market  valae  (Rs.  100  to  Bs.  400  per  acre) 
instead  of  at  the  nominal  figare  of  Bs.  12-8  per  acre. 
If  in  the  past  land  had  been  sold  at  a  figare  more 
nearly  corresponding  with  its  market  valae,  a  very 
large  amonnt  of  capital  woold  have  been  available  for 
developing  the  colonies  with  metalled  roads  and  light 
railways.  The  commanications  are  at  present  quite 
inadequate. 

(4)  In  all  growing  cities  and  nrban  areas  through- 
out India  land  values  are  rising  rapidly,  and .  either 
the  income  from  urban  land,  or  the  increment  of 
market  value  should  be  taxed. 

These  sources  of  funds  are  all  such  as  can  be 
most  properly  drawn  upon  for  purposes  of  economic 
development,  because  they  are  precisely  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  will  be  further  augmented  by  the 
very  measures  of  development  which  they  are  used 
to  finance,  assuming  the  guiding  principle  to  be  that 
the  funds  are  expended  in  the  area  from  which  they 
are  specially  derived.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  new  funds  are  used  directly  for  capital  expen- 
diture, or  whether  new  revenue  is  used  to  support 
loans,  as  well  as  for  recurring  expenditure  on  agricul- 
ture and  trade  instruction  etc.    I  do  not  propose,  of 
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coaree,  that  taxation  for  this   latter  parpose    shoald  bd 
limited  to  the  sonrces  of  fands  which   I  have   named. 

SumTnary 
In  conolnsion  I  would  like  briefly  to  sammarize 
the  chief  proposals  made  in  this  paper  for  the 
finance  of  economic  development.  After  showing 
that  the  financial  position  of  India  is  extraordinarily 
sonnd,  I  suggested  that  the  profits  of  the  com- 
mercial services  might  be  reserved  for  various  pur- 
poses of  economic  development,  and  that  the  small 
deficit  on  the  ordinary  civil  and  military  expenditure 
should  be  made  up  by  increased  taxation — perhaps 
customs  duties.  As  sonrces  of  capital  funds  the 
profits  of  coinage  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
Gbld  Standard  Reserve,  and  the  fiduciary  portion  of 
the  Paper  Currency  Reserve,  could  safely  yield  very 
many  crores  of  rupees;  but  to  obtain  the  enormous 
snms  of  money  needed  for  intensive  development  on 
the  lines  of  western  countries  recourse  must  be  had 
to  borrowing  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  public 
debt  system  as  a  whole  in  India  being  top  heavy, 
the  initiation  of  provincial  loans  was  recommended,  and 
the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  market  for  them  by 
suitable  propaganda.  Certain  works  could  be  carried 
out  by  local  authorities  or  boards  of  trustees  created 
ad  hoc,  and  both  should  be  given  ample  fands-  for  the 
purpose,  or  the  opportunity  of  raising  them  by  loans. 
Finally  I  referred  to  the  importance  of  the  proper 
correlation  of  different  development  measures  so  as  to 
obtain  from  them  the  maximum  advantage;  and  I 
proposed  that  in  connection  with  the  planning  of 
development  measures  in  any  region,  sonrces  of  wealth 
at  present  partly  or  wholly  untaxed  should  be  searched 
out  and  be  made  to  bear  their  just  share  of  the 
burden  of  taxation.    Instances  were  given  of  sources  of 
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fandfl    which    might   be    jastly    taxed    becanae    thoae 
soQToes  themselvea   voald    benefit    from    ttie   doT^lop- 

ment  measures. 

Jnst  as  theve  is  no  panacea  for  the  poverty  Btricken 
condition  of  the  cnltiTatora  in  so  many  parts  of  bdia, 
BO  there  iB  no  royal  road  to  financing  econonmic 
development.  Alt  methoda  need  to  be  tried ;  &nd 
every  one  that  proves  safe  and  in  any  degree  snccessflil 
shonld  be  employed  nntil  the  limit  of  Its  practicable 
utilization  is  reached.  The  further  economic  develop- 
ment proceeds  the  easier  will  it  be  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  further  development.  Once  the  great  "  snow- 
ball "  of  economic  progress  is  welt  started  on  its 
path  it  will  grow  in  weight  and  volume ;  and  the 
ingenious  financier  will  always  find  old  aonrces  of 
fnnds  expanding,  and  new  ones  opening  out  for  him. 
The  need  of  the  immediate  future  is  to  get  develop- 
ment started  upon  a  scale  adequate  to  the  huge 
area  and  vast  population  of  this  Empire.  He  who 
hesitates  is  lost.  Let  us  go  forward  as  boldly  in 
the  works  of  peace  as  we  have  done  in  war. 
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IN  INDIA 

AND  ITS  METHODS 
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HOLKAB  OOLIiEaE,  INDOBE,   C.  I. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  the  agricaltaral  organisation 
of  the  Aryans  in  India  so  far  as  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  earliest  extant  literature,  the  Big  Veda.  Bat 
before  going  into  the  actnal  agricnltnral  system  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
rights  that  subsisted  in  the  land  on  which  the  village 
or  the  grama  built  its   habitat. 

Private  Property^ 
This  naturally  leads  us  to  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  growth  of  ownership  in  land  as  it  developed 
dnriag  the  period  of  the  Big  Veda.  The  idea  of 
private  property  in  land,  the  ownership  vesting  in  the 
individual,  is  the  last  thing  that  a  people  develop, 
because  it  is  directly  the  outcome  of  a  series  of 
abi^cact  ideas.  First  there  must  be  the  idea  of  po- 
ssession. It  must  be  based  on  the  conception  of  some 
abstract  right  emanating  from  prescription,  which  would 
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condemn  sny  intrader  who  comes  in  by  the  Bune 
right  to  Bqnat  and  appropriate  as  the  original  man. 
This  possession  wonld  thus  develop  into  and  confirm 
ownership.  Thia  is  too  mnch  for  a  commonity  which 
is  jast  emerging  oat  of  a  nomadic  state  and  which, 
in  the  b^inning,  finds  ample  land  for  appropriation 
without  any  occasion   for  dispote. 

The  elements  of  religions  beliefs  with  which  the 
Aryans  separated  from  the  original  Asiatic  home  were 
worship  of  the  dead  ancestors  and  worship  of  the 
gods  of  physical  nature.  The  influence  of  the  new 
environment  wrought  its  work  and  brought  abont,  in 
the  earliest  stages,  the  predominance  of  the  former 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  latter  in  India, 
ladra  and  Agni,  Vamna,  the  Marnts,  Ushas,  the 
Ashwins  and  all  the  Yishwadevas  were  deities  presiding 
over  some  natural  phenomena.  It  is  not  within  our 
scope  to  trace  this  development  in  the  changed 
environment.  But  we  recognise  the  fact  as  established 
in  the  Big  Veda.  The  bifurcation  of  the  original 
religion  seems  to  have  been  complete.  Most  of  the 
illnstrations  drawn  by  Fustel  de  Ooulanges^  from  India 
in  his  comparisons  of  Groeco-Boman  and  Indian 
institutions  are  drawn  from  the  Laws  of  Mann,  a 
much  later  work  than  the  Vedas.  Latter  day  India  did 
develop  her  religion  of  ancestor  worship;  that  was  in 
the  Fanranic  age,  but  in  the  Big  Veda  Angirasas  and 
the   pitris  are  not  gods   of  the   first   rank. 

Thns  it  is  clear  that  the  peculiar  religious  beliefs 
of  the  Aryans  were  not  the  cause  of  private  property 
in  India.  Nor  can  we  say  that  anything  like  the 
Norman  invasion  and  the  Christian  Church  accelerated 
the  growth  of  individual  ownership  of  land  in  India 
as  they  did  in  Teutonic  Britain.  To  what  then  is 
this     early     growth    of    private    property    due?     The 
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explanatioQ  mnat  be  more  or  less  a  theory,  since  we 
cannot  corroborate  by  referring  to  any  texts  pievioas 
to  the  Big  Veda,  and  in  the  Big  Veda  private  property 
is  so  easily  accepted  that  it  shows  only  the  earlier 
establishment  of  the  institution  in  all  its  completeness. 
Yet  we  think  the  only  reasonable  and  probable 
explanation  lies  in  the  economic  canses.  If  the 
Malthnsian  principle  of  popalation  be  combined  with 
the  Bicardian  principle  of  intensive  culture  of  the 
soil,  the  same  results  would  follow  as  in  India,  The 
Aryans  fonnd  a  soil  which  was  more  fertile  and  less 
trying  tor  them  to  live  in.  The  extreme  cold  was 
not  there,  nor  were  present  the  enervating  effects 
which  are  said  to  be  the  curse  of  India  sonth  of  the 
Punjab.  The  first  settlement  was  effected  by  extirpating 
or  displacing  the  non-Aryans.  The  land  fell  to  the 
Aryans.  The  cultivation  yielded  fruits  beyond  all  their 
-  previous  experience.  The  spirit  of  adventure  that  is 
the  backbone  of  a  conquering  race,  combined  with 
abundance  of  food  and  a  bracing  climate,  would  give 
the  greatest  impetus  to  the  multiplication  of  the  race. 
None  of  the  Malthasian  checks,  either  positive  or 
preventive,  except  in  occasional  wars,  conld  have 
prevailed  at  that  time.  The  fertile  soil  gave  produce 
in  abundance,  so  much  so  that  its  limits  conld  never 
have  been  reached,  at  an  early  stage,  by  the  increase 
of  population.  All  these  forces  would  combine  to 
accelerate  the  growth -of  population.  The  fecundity  of 
a  race  grows  and  becomes  part  of  it,  just  as  any 
other  social  or  moral  characteristic.  Thus  the  Aryans 
began  to  grow  in  numbers.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  limited,  as  to  further  territorial  expansion,  on 
all  sides  by  the  mountains,  the  sea  and  the  non-Aryans 
who  were  an  active  race.  The  capacity  to  multiply 
grew  whereas  the  extent  of  the  territory  could  not  be 
80  increased.    Thus  in  time  there  was  felt  the  pre8,sare 
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of  popalation ;  and  the  people  had  to  take  recoorae 
to  less  fertile  lands  and  to  the  mtensive  coltare  of 
the  soil.  With  time  thia  pressnre  increased  coati- 
Doonaly,  leading  to  adventares  by  sea  and  farther 
expansion  towards  the   soath. 

In  India  the  Aryan  cnUnre  of  tiie  time  of  the  Big 
Veda  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Teutons  in  Frisia. 
Their  arts  and  crafts,  their  methods  of  agricaltare  and 
warfare,  their  constraction  of  the  chariot,  the  bow  and 
the  arrow,  the  houses,  all  point  to  this.  Simnltaneonsty 
they  point  to  some  thing  else.  Agricnitnre  or  honse- 
bnilding  ooald  not  have  developed  so  much  daring  the 
nomadic  state,  nor  could  the  arts  of  navigation  be 
developed  withoat  big  rivers  and  a  sea.  The  assnmp- 
tion  becomes  irresistible  that  the  Aryans  had  lived 
in  India  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Big  Veda.  If  so, 
that  confirms  oar  theory  of  private  property.  Origi- 
nally there  was  no  economic  pressnre  of  popnlation 
and  therefore  no  need  of  intensive  cnltnre  of  the 
soil.  Bat  with  time  this  grew  and  with  intensive 
cnltnre  the  ownership  of  land  was  gradaally  evolved. 
The  rapidity  of  development  along  this  line  woald 
exactly  correspond  to  the  severity  of  the  pressure 
of  popalation  within,  and  that  of  the  non-Aryans 
withoat  the  Aryan  settlement.  It  was  only  intensified 
by  the  development  of  agricaltare  failing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  tremendoas  increase  of  popalation.  To 
economise  the  energy  of  the  race  and  to  give  it 
atimaluB,  the  land  had  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
private  ownership,  so  that  the  certainty  of  effects  would 
lead  to  the  greatest  improvements  of  agricnitnre  tbat 
were  possible  with  the  known  methods.  Of  coarse 
all  these  arguments  did  not  appear  to  them.  They 
were  impelled  by  the  economic  needs  and  adapted 
themselves    to    the    changing  euviroDment.     In    doing 
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80  they  gradoally  slipped  from  the  staie  of  comma- 
nal  ownership,  if  owiieTsbip  at  all  there  Was,  to  that 
of  individaal  owneiBbip,  the  head  of  the  family  being 
the  real  owner. 

In  Bnch  a  state  of  society  the  luid,  the  property, 
wonld  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
individual.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  this  in 
the  Big  Veda.  BeJcnaa  meant  inherited  property  and 
as  BDch  it  is  incladed  in  raC  or  wealth  in  general.* 

Pasturage  and  Agriculture 
The  question  can  be  asked  pertinently  in  this 
connection  whether  the  Aryans  at  this  stage  lived  a 
pa&toral  or  an  agricnltnral  life.  The  answer  to  this 
can  be  given  more  or  less  definitely.  They  were 
settling  down  to  a  life  of  agriculture  and  indeed 
agriculture  developed  very  highly.  But  at  the  same 
time  pasturage  was  undertaken  nniversally.  The  fact 
is  that  their  pastoral  habits  were  as  much  in  evi- 
dence as  their  agricultural  ones.  A  race  that  is 
settling  down  to  a  life  of  agriculture  must  remain 
for  long  primarily  pastoral,  because  the  two  are  mu- 
tually helpful  in  the  economy  of  primitive  man.  Of 
coarse  pastoral  life  tallies  more  with  the  nomadic 
state  than  with  a  settled  one,  because  in  the  noma- 
dic stage  of  life,  hunting  and  pasturage  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  people.  That  is  why  we  find  that 
the  aneient  Teutons  with  very  little  known  arts  of 
agricultnre,  were  proceeding  towards  Frisia  along  the 
Elbe  and  always  halting  by  the  side  of  a  river  or 
in  a  valley  where  they  could  get  good  pasture  lands 
and  where,  probably,  they  could  get  as  much  fish 
and  flesh  as  were  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 
Otherwise  for  porpoaes  of  protection  we  would  expect 
them  to  travel  by  the  natural  fastnesses  only.     Before 

1  i,  SI,  14;  I,  m.  Si  1,  IfiS,  1;  i.  IBi,  I;  vl,  SO.  T;  ^,  4,  7;  vil,  40,  9. 
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they  setUecl  down  in  FriBia  they  already  Imew  the 
rudiments  of  agricoltnre.  Bnt  agricDltnre  by  a  noma- 
dic tribe,  living  in  one  place  for  two,  three  or  five 
years,  cannot  develop  much,  and  the  more  scientific 
and  the  more  efficacious  system  of  intenBive  cnltmv 
of  the  soil  and  alternating  cnltivation  with  ^ow 
cannot  develop  in  snch  a  state.  The  ever  shifting 
strip  of  the  German  mark-land  could  not  have  been 
favorable  to  such  progress.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  predominant  element  in  Frisia  was  pastoral  or 
agricultural.  But  when  they  came  to  Britain  they 
were  already  settling  down  to  a  life  of  agriculture 
which  continued  unabated  even  when  the  war  of 
conquest  was  going  on  with  the  stubborn  bnt  retiring 
Welsh.  Yet  even  now  pastoral  life  was  not  the  least 
important  aspect  of  tbeii  busy  life.  So,  it  need  not 
surprise  us  if  we  find  that  tbe  Indo-Aryans  in  the 
age,  of  the  Big  Veda  were  pastoral  bnt  at  the  same 
time  expert  agriculturists,  having  individual  ownership 
of  land  and  not  varying  plots.  They  knew  the  arts 
of  fertilizing  the  soil  by  artificial  means,  had  some 
irrigation  system  and  used  to  manure  their  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  natural  qualities  of 
tbe  soil.  The  process  of  sowing  and  reaping 
the  crops,  the  threshing  and  the  winnowing  as  well 
as  their  means  for  measuring  the  corn,  all  testify 
to  the  amount  of  progress  that  they  had  achieved 
even  in   the   time   of  the   Big  Veda. 

The  Monsoon 
It  will  indeed  be  interesting  as  well  as  important 
to  learn  all  these  in  detail  aB  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  know  them  from  the  Big  Veda,  It  is  not  exactly 
certain  whether  they  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
aspects  of  the  Indian  monsoon,  which  is  even  now 
the    only  crux   on   which  a  fruitful   cultivation   of  the 
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soil  depends.  Bat  as  they  knew  the  division  of  the 
year  into  seasons  and  also  the  rains  coming  on  to 
fertilize  the  soil,  it  might  not  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  look  for  the  raibs  as  the  great  benefac- 
tor of  krishi  or  cnltivation.  There  is  a  good  number 
of  hymns  in  the  Big  Veda  to  the  Marnts  and  in 
some  of  them  it  is  possible  to  read  the  propitiation 
of  the  deities  aa  the  approaching  south-west  monsoon. 
Of  course  we  must  not  expect  the  scientific  knowledge 
which,  by  the  help  of  the  meteorological  department, 
we  get  to-day. 

We  find  in  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Big  Veda 
a  hymn  ( i,  19, 7-8 }  in  which  Agni  and  the  Marnts 
are  recognised  as  those  who  scatter  the  clouds  and 
agitate  the  sea,  and  who  spread  through  the  sky, 
along  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  with  their 
strength,  agitate  the  ocean.  Bishi  Kanwa  again,  ad- 
dressing the  same  deities,  speaKs  as  if  they  are  riding 
along  the  firmament.  They  are  the  agitators  of  heaven 
and  earth  (i,37,6).  The  householder  plants  fiim  bntt- 
ressess  to  protect  his  family  and  cattle  (i,  87, 7).  The 
Maruts  drive  before  them,  in  their  conrse,  the  long,  vast, 
nninjnrable  and  rain -retaining  clouds  (i,  87, 11).  "Cry 
alond  over  the  earth  and  draw  open  the  tight-fastened, 
downward -turned  water  bag,  and  may  the  high  and 
low  places  be  made  level.  Baise  on  high  the  mighty 
sheath  of  rain,  pour  down  its  contents ;  let  the  rivers 
flow  unimpeded ;  saturate  with  water  both  heaven  and 
earth  and  let  there  be  abundant  beverage  for  the  kine. " 
Finally,  perhaps  after  it  has  ramed  sufficiently,  the  hymn 
goes  on:  "Thoa  hast  rained,  now  check  well  the  rain: 
Thou  hast  made  the  deserts  capable  of  being  crossed 
thou  hast  given  birth  to  plants  for  men's  enjoyment; 
verily  thon  hast  obtained  laudation  from  the  people. " 
(v,  88).  This  is  the  strain  of  all  the  hymns  to 
the  lianits. 
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It  may  tvpot  to  somet  nnacqiuuited  with  the 
clinutie  condituMU  of  the  Fonjab,  that  this  [muse  ot 
the  nans  is  in  hyperbolic  langnage.  Of  course  we  do 
not  know  exactly  if  the  climate  of  that  part  of  India 
has  undergone  a  reTMsal  ol  what  it  was  in  the  Vedie 
Age.  Bat  the  [vobability  is  that  althongh  it  may  have 
changed  mnch,  yet  it  is  not  an  altogether  new  tiling. 
The  riTers  were  wider  and  mwe  fast-flowing  even  in 
the  time  of  Alexander.  Hie  sea  was  perhaps  nearer 
than  it  is  now.  The  desert  of  Bajpntana  mast  have 
been  less  arid  and  less  extensiTe  than  it  is  now.  Hub 
latter  fact  will  be  evident  from  the  abundant  rainfall 
described  in  the  last  passage  that  we  have  qnoted 
from  the  Rig  Veda,  whereas  the  modem  monsoon  can 
rarely  bestow  mnch  water  there,  the  water  vapoor 
being  absorbed  by  the  hot  desert  air  and  carried 
directly  towards  th?  Himalayas  without  letting  in  mocfa 
to  the  arid  and  irrigation-caltiired  Fonjab.  M^ing  all 
these  allowances,  it  seems  that  the  climate  of  the 
Fwijab  as  it  was  and  its  climate  now  must  agree  in 
fundamentals,  for  example,  in  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  want  of  mnch  water  for  cattle  etc.  The 
present  writer  has  had  some  experience  of  the  modem 
Faojab  and  he  appreciates  fully  the  sentimmtB 
exprrased  in  the  Big  Veda  when  he  recalls  to  mind 
the  parched  months  of  May  and  June,  and  how 
delightfully  agreeable  must  have  been  the  adveut 
of  the  rains  in  such  a  climate  at  a  time  when 
the  modem  system  of  extensive  canal  irrigation  did 
not  exist. 

Fields 

The  organisation  and  arrangement  of  fields  are  very 

interesting  and   instructive   showing   the  holding  of  the 

cultivated     lands     and     also     the     waste     lands     lying 

between  them.    Agriculture  must  have  been   oniveisal 
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in  the  period  of  the  Big  Yeda  as  wilt  be  seen  from 
the  practice  of  intensive  culture  of  the  soil.  There  is 
almost  a  continnous  reference  to  fields  and  cognate 
matters  in  the  whole  of  the  Big  Teda.  showing  the 
very  great  importance  of  agrioaltare.  Various  words 
have  been  used  for  the  fields  or  cultivated  lands,  for 
waste  land  and  plougbland.  We  shall  take  them  up 
in  turn  and  atndy  the  conditions  of  agrioultaral  life 
of  ike  Aryana  of  the  time. 

Urvara 
The  word  urvara  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Rig 
Veda'  in  the  sense  of  fertile  land  or  plonghland.  The 
Mitiquity  of  this  word  may  be  traced  to  that  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Aryans  when  they  had 
not  separated  in  different  directions.  In  Gtreek  the 
same  word,  practically  in  the  same  form,  occurs  tor  the 
same  idea.  Aroura  stands  there  for  what  Jirvara  means 
in  the  Big  Veda.  So  that  philology  would  establish 
unequivocally  the  origin  of  cultivation  of  fertile  lands, 
however  crudely  it  might  have  been,  in  that  distant 
Asiatic  home  of  the  Aryans.  Urvara  in  the  fUg 
Veda  means  the  land  which  is  acquired  for  purposes 
of  cultivation.  Bat  whatever  is  aoqaired  for  culti- 
vation may  not  be  equally  suitable  for  the  purpose; 
some  naturally  would  pay  for  their  cultivation,  while 
others  would  not,  so  there  muftt  be  the  distinction 
between  fertile  land  and  waste  fields.  In  the  Big 
Veda  apnasvati  means  fertile,  whereas  artana  means 
waste  fields  (i,  127,  6).  There  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  these  ore  sub-divisions  of  urvara  lands  or 
whether  urvara  should  be  identified  with  apnaavati. 
Whatever  that  might  have  been  the  point  for  ns  is 
tiiat  the  people  made  the  distinction,  even  in  nomen- 
clature,   between    cnlturable    lands    and    waste    lands. 

i  1. 197,  Si  Iv,  41, «;  ▼,  n,  4;  ri,  »,  4;  x,  W,  B;  i,  141, 1. 
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The  fields  were  not  held  in  communal  ownership^ 
bat  each  householder  had  his  separate  share  which 
belonged  to  him  definitely.  This  is  prored  by  varioos 
paaaages  already  quoted  and,  with  regard  to  the  urvara, 
by  the  three  prayers  of  Apala,  the  daughter  of  Atri 
when  lodra,  being  pleased  with  her,  consented  to 
grant  her  three  boons,  she  asked  him  to  canse  three 
places  to  grow,  one  of  which  is  her  father's  barren 
field  (viii,  91,  6-6).  This  fact  of  individnal  ownership 
of  the  urvara  land  is  forther  confirmed  by  a  reference 
to  the  winning  of  lands.  After  getting  them  through 
the  favor  of  *  Heaven  and  Earth,  Trasadasyu  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  npon  many  the  ancient  gifts  which 
include  urvarasa  and  ksketrasa  (iv,  38, 1).  The  deity 
Indra  is  again  called  urvarajit  (ii,  21,1);  whatever 
may  be  the  meaning  of  jit,  it  is  clear  that,  whether 
by  conquest  or  as  adhipaii  (as  Sayanacharya  explains 
it)  he  is  the  owner  of  the  itrvara  land.  ■  The  ex- 
expression  urvarapaii  is  again  used  in  connection 
vrith  children  (iv,  41,  6),  which  may  have  some  signi- 
ficance as  to  the  nature  of  the  authority  that  could 
be  exercised  over  the  lands.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
urvara  or  land  acquired  for  cultivation  was  held  in 
individual  ownership. 

Kthetra 
Kshetra  is  another  word  which  means  aBually  field. 
It  seems  to  be  of  wider  significance  than  Urvara, 
which  is  corn  land,  i.e.  cultivated  field.  But  this 
distinction  is  not  so  certain,  and  it  would  be  advis- 
able not  to  press  it  too  far.  Like  urvara,  kshetra 
was  also  subject  of  individnal  ownership  (iii,  31, 16). 
Bishi  Eavasha,  in  consoUng  Upamashravas  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  alludes  to  a  pleasant  field  being 
given  to  a  beggar  (x,  83,  6).  Surely  what  could  be 
given  away  to    the  beggar    nude  the    Tahtera  sabject 
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to  tuB  separate  ownership.  Farther*  the  son  ol 
Svitra  is  saiii  to  have  been  protected  by  Indra,  when 
the  former  was  fighting  for  his  land,  kahetrajeM 
(i,  83,  IS),  or,  it  may  be,  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  himself.  Trasadasyn,  throogh  the  grace  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  gained  land,  Itshetrasam  (iv,  88,  1).  As  a 
corroborative  evidence  we  may  accept  that  the  ex- 
pression, hsheiraaya  pati,  nsed  in  many  passages' 
meaning  lord  of  the  fleld,  i.  e.,  the  presiding  god  ol 
the  field,  indicates  that  there  was  a  separate 
deity  for  the  separate  fields.  Bnt  this  is  more  or 
-  less  uncertain  and  it  may  be  bo  interpreted  only  in 
the  light  of  the  other  passages  cited  above,  establish- 
ing the  fact  of  individaal  ownership  of  the  ktketra. 

MeasureTtient  of  Kahetra, 
One  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  haheira 
is  that  it  was  very  carefully  measured  oft,  so  that 
the  lands  of  each  might  be  easily  distinguished. 
This  looks  like  the  modern  Cadastral  Survey.  We  do 
not  exactly  know  what  was  the  principle  or  what 
was  the  immediate  object  of  it,  bnt  reference  to  It 
in  an  early  passage  (i,  110,  6)  in  the  Big  Veda  may 
be  safely  taken  as  oonclnsive  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  measurement.  Here  it  must  be  remem' 
bered  that  there  is  no  such  reference  with  regard  to 
the  older  and  the  more  important  division  of  land, 
the  urvara.  The  reasons  may  be  various.  Vrvara  and 
kthetra  may  have  been  used  for  the  same  field,  so 
that  what  applied  in  the  case  of  one  applied  as  well 
for  the  other,  or,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Juhefra 
was  supposed  to  be  more  important  than  the  urvara 
which  may  have  been  the  relic  of  an  age  when 
agricaltnre  was  not  sufficiently  developed.  But  the 
more    probable    explanation    seems    to    be    that    the 
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tetiaetian  betweai  iAetra  la  meuting  tXi  the  fleUs 
o(  ft  lUBn's  "  holding "  and  urvara  as  the  cnltivated 
portkni  only  was  one  of  real  vitality.  Kthetra  was 
tlie  subject  o(  private  ownership  as  well  as  urvart. 
Bnt  naturally  the  urvara  portion  of  one  woold  fall 
under,  and  therefore  be  inclnded  in,  his  kthetra  pn- 
tioo.  And  if  the  ktkeira  was  carefolly  marked  out 
and  measnredt  the  urvara  of  one  person  was  necesa* 
arily  distinguished  from  that  of  another.  This 
ezplanattmi  asmmea  that  the  measurement  was  for 
the  porpoae  of  distingoishing  the  owners  of  land, 
rather  than  that  of  different  kinds  of  land  of  tiw 
same  owner.  This  assnmptirai  is  qnite  reasonable  if 
we  remember  timi  the  property  ol  the  family  was 
the  property  of  the  father;  and  that  the  family  .wss 
never  in  the  Yedic  age  a  corporation  jointly  holding 
property.  If  so,  what  need  was  there  to  divide  one 
individaaTs  ploc^hland  from  his  other  lands  by  sneb 
earefol  meaaorement  ?  The  only  oonoeivable  neoesmty 
might  have  been  for  ascertaining  the  rights  of  tiie 
State,  and  from  a  study  of  the  politioal  condition  vi 
the  time  we  find  that  this  need  did  not  exist'. 

From  the  foregoing  disensaion  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  Icthetra  includes  the  waste  land  as  w^ 
Its  frequent  use*  in  connection  wiUi  cultivated  lands 
tends  to  imply  that  die  system  of  fallow  was  known 
to  the  Aryans,  and  that  all  lands  which  irare  capable 
of  cultivation  or  which  vrere  cleared  and  acquired  for 
cultivation  came  under  kihetra,  whereas  urvara  woidd 
imply  the  actual  plonghlaud,  that  is,  land  nader 
actual  cultivation,  thus  excluding  the  taXk/w  and  pca*- 
haps  the  meadow  land.  On  this  point  it  is  impossiUe 
to  be  certain,  specially  when  the  word  kthetra  has  been 
used  very  vagnely  in  some  passages  in  the  Big  Veda'. 

■   SMOMMthK'a  batk,  lado-Jritm  PWilvd>rtM0M*pfficrfflf  «h«  Rv1W■■ 
>  1,  100.  is:  is,8S,4;ix.  91.«.  "»       *- 
•  v,S,  Si*.  U.O;«i,  47.  to. 
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Watte   land* :   Khilya 

We  also  come  across  waste  laod  where  the  cattle 
nsed  to  graze.  Khilya  is  ased  in  this  sense  in  the 
Big  Veda.  Agni  or  Fire  is  propitiated  so  that  he 
may  not,  as  he  has  done  in  some  cases,  lay  waste 
the  sites  of  the  tilled  fields  (x,  142,  S).  But  it  is 
nncertain  whether  the  waste  lands  were  scattered 
between  the  cultivated  lands  as  some  think  them  to 
have  been  or  whether  they  were,  like  the  Tentonie 
waate  lands,  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
cnlttTated  lands.  The  use  of  the  expression  abhinne 
hhUye  (vi,  28,  2)  is  perplexing.  Sayana  takes  khilya 
as  waste  land,  but  gives  it  a  special  meaning  in 
this  passage  as  apratihatastfianam,  an  nnassailed  or 
nnassailable  place,  that  is,  anyair  ganUvmashakye  stJiale, 
one  which  ia  unapproachable  by  others.  This  special 
meaniiig  is  attached  to  the  word  khilya  because  of 
the  adjective  abhinna,  which  is  explained  as  skotru- 
bhirabhettavya,  that  is,  "  not  to  be  breached  by  ene- 
mies." The  expression  would  thus  biean,  according 
to  Sayana,  an  inaccessible  fortress.  This  is  of 
course  an  unusual  use  of  the  word  khilya. 

Another  word,  pharoara,  is  used  which  is  of  rather 
nncertain  meaning  (x,  106,  2).  It  may  mean  a  field 
in  bloom,  which,  in  connection  with  the  context, 
wonid  mean  pasture  land  overgrown  with  weeds  due 
to  want  of .  care. 

But  as  we  have  said  already  artana  certainly 
meant  waste  land,  and  as  such  it  was  always  recog- 
nised as  part  of  the  land  of  each  grama. 

Cultivation  or  Kri»hi 

We  now  corae  to  the  actual  process  of  cultivation. 

Krishi  in  Sanskrit  means  plonghing,  and  the  different 

imns  of  the  W^^  krish — to  plough— ib  frequently  used 

in  the  Big  Veda.'        In  an  early  text  (i,  SS*  15)  Bishi 
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Hedhatithi  alludes  to  a  hnsbandman  who  repeatedly 
ploughs  (or  yava.  Again  Indra  is  praised  as  one 
who  canseB  men's  desires  to  bad  like  yava  (i,  176,  2). 
Later  on,  the  gamester  is  advised  to  give  ap  gambl- 
ing and  pnrsne  hriaki  or  agricnltnre  (x,  34, 13). 
Bishi  Devamuni,  in  addressing  Aranyani,  the  tntelary 
goddess  of  the  forest,  says  that  it  is  dkrishivala, 
that  is,  "  not  agricnltnral "  (x,  146, 6).  Again  the 
plongbshare,  farrowing  the  field,  is  said  to  provide 
food  (x,  117,  7). 

Implements  of  Agriculture 
Let  us  now  tarn  to  the  exact  process  of  colti- 
vation  and  the  instraments  ased  in  connection  with 
that.  Knaia  was  the  name  given  to  the  ploughman 
(iv,  67, 8).  He  was  thus  differentiated  from  others 
who  might  have  been  doing  other  work  in  the  fields. 
Of  course  these  differences  refer  to  the  different 
functions  only  and  do  not  ipso  facto  prove  that 
anch  division  of  labor  was  universally  prevalent.  The 
same  person  might  have  been  doing  various  functions 
and  80  might  be  called  knaia,  gopala,  etc.  The 
knaia  used  to  cultivate  land  by  means  of  the 
plough.  Stega  is  doubtfully  interpreted  as  the  plough- 
share, its  meaning  in  the  Yajor  Veda  Bamhitas  being 
distinctly  something  else*  But  pkala  certainly  meant 
ploughshare  in  the  Big  Veda.  The  prayer  is  found 
thus :  May  the  ploughshares  break  up  the  land  happily 
(iv,  67,  8).  Again  the  plongbshare  farrovring  the 
field  provides  food'  for  the  plonghman  (x,  117, 7). 
The  farrow  itself  was  called  sita  and,  in  an  agricaltuial 
age,  mast  have  been  held  in  very  high  esteem.  Thus 
we  see  it  personified  and  propitiated:  "Auspicious 
Sita,  be  present,  we  glorif}  thee  that  thon  mayest 
yield   us  abundant   fruit    (iv,  67,  6).  '3^^^   Indra  t^ks 
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hold  of  Sita;  ma;  Pashan  guide  her;  may  she,  well 
stored  with  water,  yield  it  as  milk,  year  after  year " 
(iv,  57, 7).  The  whole  plough  was  known,  as  it  is 
known  even  now*,  as  langala.  In  the  Rig  Veda 
one  hymn  says :  "  May  the  langala  furrow  happily" 
(iv,  57,  4).  It  was'  also  known  as  dra  (iv,  57,  4). 
Bishi  Badba,  perhaps  on  the  advent  of  the  rains, 
asks  the  people  to  harness  the  siras  (x,  101,  3),  and, 
in  the  next  verse,  says  that  the  wise  harness  the 
plonghs  at  that  time.  The  plough  was  drawn  by  one 
ox,  as  it  is  now-a-days  (iv,  67,  4).  At  the  time  of 
harnessing  the  plough,  the  yoke  had  to  be  kept 
asunder  (x,  101, 4).  This  perhaps  shows  that  the 
cultivation  was  with  the  help  of  one  ox,  rather  than 
two.  But  the  point  is  doubtful  since  in  the  later 
Samhitas  there  are  copious  references  to  the  aira 
being  drawn  by  six,  eight,  twelve  or  even  twenty-four 
oxen.  When  the  ox  at  the  plough  slackened  its  work 
the  asira  was  used  as  a  goad  to  make  it  mindful  of 
its   work. 

Irrigation  and  Manure 
The  ancient  people  did  not  depend  on  the  natural 
water  of  the  river  and  -the  rains  alone.  The  arts  of 
irrigation  as  well  as  the  use  of  manure  were  known 
to  them.  The  use  of  the  word,  khaniira,  shovel, 
wherewith  to  dig  wells,  etc.,  is  mentioned  in  one 
[ussage  (i,  17C,  6).  It  is  said  that  the  use  here  is 
metaphorical.  But  metaphors  can  be  conceived  only 
when  actual  counterparts  of  them  exist  in  fact.  Even 
if  we  leave  out  this  reference  as  of  doubtful  signi- 
ficance as  a  proof  of  irrigation,  we  are  not  in  want 
of  further  evidence  for  our  purposes.  Elsewhere 
(vii,  40,  2)  it  is  found :  "  May  the  waters  that  are  in 
the  sky,  or  those  that  flow  on  the  earth,  those  whose 
channels  have  been  dug,  etc."      This  is  explained  by 
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SayanMharya  as  hkamirima,  khtunaneita  tdvritU,  that 
is,  Icffmed  or  perhaps  stopped  by  digging  canals  w 
resOTToirs.  In  either  case  this  is  a  clear  proof  of 
the  practice  oi  irrigatioo.  In  addition  to  the  qrstMa 
of  irrigation,  the  Vadic  Aryans  also  nsed  mannres  to 
fertilize  the  soil.  In  this  connection  excrements  woe 
utilised,  and  we  find  the  Bibhus  separating  the  takrit 
or  dnng  from  the  other  parts  (i,  161,  10). 

Beaping,  urinnou^tnjr,  etc. 
While  engaged  in  agricoltore  the  people  must 
have  been  watching  for  the  fraits  of  their  Ubw 
most  anzioasly.  The  first  green  shoots  mnst  have 
gladdened  their  hearts.  Thus  green  shoot  or  tokman 
was  a  joyous  thing.  We  find  its  growth  compared 
with  the  growth  of  Mann  i$avarm)  (z,  62,8).  As  the 
com  grew  ap  like  glad  hope  tbey  reaped  it  when  ripe, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  sickle  most  probably  was  in 
use.  Considerable  donbt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
right  meaning  of  the  word  srini  (i,  58,  4),  bnt  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  existence  of  some  snoh  implement 
for  reaping  the  corn,  specially  when  we  know  that  the 
ancient  people  developed  many  of  the  arts  nsing  ayat 
or  meta).  In  one  passage  it  is  said  that  the  c<Hm  wu 
eat  with  the  help  of  arini  and  piled  np  in  bnndlet 
(viii,  78, 10).  Farther  the  wish  is  expressed  that  the 
grain  may  grow  and  fall  ripe  towards  the  irim 
(x,  101, 3).  In  another  passage  we  find  thi^  the 
grain  was  separated  after  it  had  been  cut  (x,  ISl,  2). 
This  sloka  contains  an  expression  which  is  highly 
suggestive.  Anupurvam  viyu-ya  indicates  a  knowledge 
of  a  snccession  of  crops  which  shows  ui  important 
advance  in  agriculture.  This  has  been  controverted 
by  some,  Gowell  being  one  of  them.  Bat  Sayana- 
charya's  authority  is  very  great  and  he  seems  to  ba 
certain  about  it.     However  that  may  have   bean,  the 
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grain,  after  it  was  cat,  was  pat  into  bundles  and  the 
sheaves  were  thrown  on  the  threshing  floor.  The 
parska  on  the  Jchala  is  alladed  to  in  a  hymn  to  Indra 
Taikantha  (x,  48,  7).  Thns  separated  from  the  chaff,  it 
was  still  coarse  grain  and  nnfit  for  hnman  conaamption. 
At  this  stage  it  had  an  entirely  separate  name,  saJctu 
(z,  71,  2).  The  next  process  was  to  winnow  it,  separa- 
ting the  chaff  from  the  grain.  Titau  in  the  Big  Veda 
stands  for  the  sieve  or  the  winnowing  fan.  Thus : 
*'The  wise  create  speech  through  wisdom  winnowing 
it  as  men  winnow  yava  with  a  sieve  "  (x,  71,  2).  The 
winnower  was  called  dhanyaltrit  (z,  94, 18).  After  the 
grain  bad  been  thns  separated,  it  was  stored  np.  In 
this  connection  the  word  urdara  is  differently  inter- 
preted (ii,  14,  11) ;  Sayana  renders  it  into  granary, 
whereas  others  say  that  it  indicates  some  measure  for 
grain.  For  the  same  idea  sthivi  is  also  nsed  in  the 
plm-al  (z,  68.  ,8).  In  view  of  the  conflict  of  opinions,  it 
wonld  not  be  safe  for  us  to  accept  it  definitely  either 
as  a  granary  or  as  a  measure,  although  it  mnst  mean 
either  the  one  or   the  other  of  these   two. 

Agricultural  Products 
It  remains  for  us  now  to  study  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  time.  In  this  connection  it  is  most 
nnfortunate  that  from  the  available  materials  in  Uie 
Big  Veda  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  grains  that  were  produced  by  agricalture.  All  the 
words  nsed  for  grain  have  had  some  epecial  meaning 
in  the  later  Samhitas  which  was  not  the  meaning  in 
the  Big  Yedic  age.  But  one  fact  stands  out  as  certain, 
that  is,  that  the  people  of  the  time  produced  more  than 
one  kind  of  grain.  This  is  proved  by  the  various 
words  nsed  to  denote  products  of  agricnltnre.  Pro- 
bably it  was  an  age  daring  which  they  had  jnst 
learnt  the  cultivation  or  use    of    some    new   prodncts, 
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bok  which,  Wing  rooeot,  were  not  &b  yrt  ^en  any 
special  name.  These  names  then  were  nsnally  osed 
isx  all  kinds  of  grain,  although  there  might  have 
been  some  attempts  to  specialise  one  £or  any  parti- 
colax  graio.  Frcoi  tl^  very  brief  and  indirect 
reference  in  the  Big  Veda,  it  is  not  possible,  at  this 
distant  date,  to  recoostioct  the  moulding  thought  and 
nomen^tore  of  the  time.  We  shall  therefore  examine 
eaoh  of  these  wwds  and  refer  them  to  the  oontextB 
where  they  occur  and  try  to  learn  the  natnre  of  the  nse 
to  which  each  was  pat.  This  is  indeed  disappointing, 
bttt  we  cannot  help  it  for  want  of  sufficient  informatiiHi. 

First  let  us  take  the  word  yava,  which  is  by  for 
the  most  important  in  this  connection.  In  later  days 
its  meaning  was  unambiguously  "  barley.  "  In  fact 
tiiis  waa  one  of  the  most  important  prodncts  of 
agriculture  during  the  period  just  after  the  Kg 
VedSh  lilext  in  importance  came  vrihi  or  rice.  But 
•mii  does  not  occur  in  the  Big  Veda,  and  although 
j/ova  is  used  frequently,  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
general  term  for  grain,  tlu^  is,-  any  agricultural 
product.  A  husbandman  is  said  to  plough  the  earth 
repeatedly  for  ^etva  (i,  23,  16).  This  repetition  may 
either  refer  to  its  culture  year  after  year,  or  more 
probably  to  its  cultivatiui  more  than  once  in  the 
same  year.  The  latter  interpretation  tallies  with  the 
mention  of  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  If  this 
gnun  was  produced  twice  in  the  year,  it  might  have 
been  barley,  as  that  would  stand  two  cultivations  on 
the  same  soil  in  a  country  like  the  Punjab.  But 
Indian  soil  is  unusually  productive  and  even  now 
rice  (ro&i  and  Uharif)  is  produced  twice  in  Bengal  and 
three  times  in  Madras.  'It  is  improbable  that  rice 
was  meant  in  this  passage.  It  had  a  distinct  and 
entirely  different  name,  vrihi,  in  the  later  Samhitas. 
If  ytn)a  meant  any   special   grain,  it  must  have  been 
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barley.  Tana  was  one  of  the  most  noarishiDg  kinds 
of  food  for  the  people.  Agni  protected  the  people  and 
nourished  them  as  yava  did  (i,  66,  2).  Tava  was  sown 
with  the  monsoon.  The  Adhwaryn  rejoices  at  its 
approach,  like  yava  at  the  fall  of  rain.*  With  yava  some 
preparations  of  cake  were  made  which  were  sweet  to  eat 
(Tiii72,3).  Yava  also  was  nsed  as  fodder  for  the  cattle 
and  it  mnst  have  been  very  nsefnl  for  the  animals, 
since  its  effect  on  the  cattle  is  said  to  be  the  same 
as  the  sustenance  given  to  man  by  Indra  (viii,  68,  9). 
We  have  taken  here  all  those  instances  where  yava 
may  have  had  some  special  meaning;  Bat  from  the 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  shall  not  be  jnstified  if  we 
attempt  to  restrict  it  either  to  barley  or  to  any  other 
grain  in  particular.  Besides  these  there  are  various 
other  passages  in  the  Big  Veda  where  the  word  yaoa 
ooonrs   in  Uie  most  general   sense   of  grain.' 

If  we  look  now  to  the  other  word,  dkana  which 
occnrs  as  frequently  as  yava  we  find  that  the  same 
di£BcuIty  arises  as  to  the  exact  significance  of 
the  word,  so  that  the  people  of  the  time  either 
did  not  distinguish  one  kind  of  grain  from  the 
others,  or  their  distinction  is  not  properly  reflected  ■ 
in  their  nomenclature.  The  latter  seems  to  be  pro- 
bable,  since  the  distinct  words  nsed  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  different  grains  known  and  cul- 
tivated at  the  time.  Dhana  in  the  Big  Veda  is  used 
in  the  plural,  except  when  the  adjectival  form,  dhanya^ 
is  nsed.  In  more  recent  Sanskrit  it  means  rice,  and 
from  its  use  in  several  passages  in  the  Big  Veda 
this  meaning  may  be  attributed  to  the  word.  Bat 
the  difficulty  is  that  in  the  later  Samhitas  there  is 
an  entirely  different  word  vriki,  which  stands  for  rice. 
Its  so  early  mention  in  the  next  Samhitas  at  the 
same   time  makes    it   probable    that   rice    was    known 

1  U,  5,  6;  T,  BS,  8;  vUi,  93,  0. 
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even  in  the  period  of  the  Big  Veda.  This  becomes 
a  plansible  explanatioii  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  in 
several  references  dhana  perform  many  of  the  fnnctioiiB 
of  rice.  In  offerings  to  Xndra  dhana  were  prepared 
into  a  food  by  being  steeped  in  clarified  bntter  (i,  16,  2); 
in  modren  times  cJiaru  is  prepared  ont  of  rice  exactly 
in  the  same  way.  Cakes  weie  made  ont  of  dhana 
and  then  they  were  baked  (vi,  29, 4).  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  that  rice  conld  not  have  been  meant 
aniess  they  pounded  dhana  and  then  made  the  cake. 
Dhana  were  considered  to  be  a  suitable  food  for  the 
gods;  for  example,  Indra  was  asked  to  take  them: 
SadrUiraddhi  dhana,  that  is,  "  eat  suitable  grain " 
(iii,  35,  8).  Dhana  were  sometimes  parched  (hhrijj) 
and  then  taken  (iv,  24,  7).  This  passage  again  makes 
it  probable  that  dliana  meant  rice.  Bice  can  be 
parched  either  in  the  snn  or  in  hot  water,  or  fried 
in  hot  sand,  etc. ;  and  these  form  even  now  some 
of  the  most  popular  and  cheap  eatables  of  rural 
India.  Dhana  again  were  regularly  mixed  with  Soma 
in  preparing  the  offerings  at  the  .sacrifices  '. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  agricultural  organisation  of 
the  early  Aryans  was  much  more  complex  and  developed 
than  what  we  could  at  first  imagine.  All  the  necessary 
processes  were  gone  through  by  the  people  of  the  time. 
Their  system  of  cultivation  was  neither  the  crude  one 
of  the  travelling  Teuton  nor  even  that  of  the  settled 
Briton  in  the  island '.  They  had  advanced  much  further, 
though  in  time  they  ,were  earlier  by  at  least  twenty 
centuries.  Not  only  was  the  whole  process  separated 
into  parts,  one  after  another,  with  all  the  nice  details, 
but  they  had  different  names  for  each  of  these, 
which  fact  abundantly  proves  the  superior  culture 
and   the  more  complex   ideas  attendant  on   it. 

1  til,  4S,  4;  iU,  S2. 1;  Tiil,  91,  3. 

1  Connitiglujii'B  Orowth  of  Ei%gli»h  Induitry  and    Comnerae,  Earlji  and 
UiddU  Agu. 
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The  subject  of  Hinda  economics  has  hitherto 
been  lamentably  ignored  even  b;  Indian  scholars  and 
the  world  has  come  to  believe  that  the  Hindas 
have  contributed  absolntel;  nothing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  or  art  of  economics.  That  we 
do  not  exaetly  know  of  the  full  growth  of  this  body 
of  knowledge  is  ondonbtedly  true,  bat  that  there  are 
numerous  and  incontrovertible  evidences  of  its  exis- 
tence is  actually  sure.  Again  up  to  this  day  there 
has  been  a  lamentable  want  of  precision  In  the 
rendering  of  the  Sanskrit  words  vartta  and  artka- 
ahastra.  Many  Indian  writers  have  indistiuguishably 
taken  them  both  to  be  equivalent  to  the  modern 
science  of  economics.  But  there  can  be  nothiDg 
so  far  from  the  truth.  This  huge  mistake  is  being 
constantly  repeated  in  our  Indian  writings.  We  ought 
to  be  cautions  in  the  nse  of  these  words,  and  should 
not  be  misled  by  their  etymological  meanings.  Both 
the  words  are  undoubtedly  significant.  Vartta  is 
derived  from  vriiU,  'profession',  a  means  of  livelihood, 
hence  vartta  is  the  name  of  that  body  of  knowledge 
which  teaches  us  means  of  the  production  of  wealth. 
While  according  to  its  root  meaning  arthashattra  is 
the  ahastra  (science)  that  relates  to    wealtii  or.arfAa. 
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which  coDBists  ot  land  and  all  sorts  of  earnings  of 
men  inhabiting  this  earth.  In  actnal  practice,  however, 
the  spheres  of  vartta  and  artJuuhtutra  hare  been 
vastly  enlarged.    This  will  be  dear  as  we  proceed. 

We  will  first  adduce  a  few  evidences  of  the  exis- 
tence of  these  sciences. 

(a)  The  Hindus  have  coontdd  32  primary  sciences, 
and  64  principal  arts,  from  times  immemorial,  and 
they  were  categorically  nmnbered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  political  treatise  of  Sakra,  a  most  prominent 
philosopher,  moralist,  economtet  and  statesman  iA 
ancient  India.  Bat  in  many  other  treatises  even 
these  32  primary  sciences  have  been  redaced  to  14, 
the  lait  of  whiek  U  invariably  our  Artka*ha$tra. 

(b)  Then  the  Agni,  Markandeya  and  Vishnn  Foranas 
count  18  sciences  which  were  diligently  studied  by  all 
seekers  of  knowledge  in  ancient  India. 

They  are : — four  Vedas,  six  supplementary  sciences, 
logic,  Mimansa,  Pnranas,  law-codes,  medicine,  military 
tactics,  music  and  arthashastra.  The  scinece  of  artha 
has  been  placed  last  of  all  only  because  it  is  a  semi- 
Veda  attached  to  the  Atharva-Veda  which  ranks  last 
among  the  four  principal  Vedas.  Moreover  all  the  three 
Pnranas  have  used  the  more  popular  word — ArthathO' 
tktra  in  the  place  of  the.  arofaaic  ArtJta-Veda. 

(c)  The  Arthaahattra  has,  moreover,  been  always 
called  an  adjunct  ot  the  Afcharva-Veda,  because  it  deals 
with  economic  subjects  more  than  any  oliier  Veda, 
for  instance,  the  Charana-Vyuha  (600  B.C.)  which  gives 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  Vedio  literature  speaks 
of  Arthashastra  as  the  Upa-Veda,  '  supplementary 
science ',    of  the    Atharva-Veda. 

(d)  Now  Shri  (Geres),  the  Goddess  of  Wealth,  the 
renowned  oonsoit  of  Visfanu,  the  God  of  peace  and 
plenty,  has  been  praised  in  the  Vishnu-Pniana 
as  follows: — 
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"ThoD  art  the  seience  of  Dialectics,  thon  art  the 
three-fold  knowledge  ol  the  foar  Vedas,  and  thon 
art  Vartta,  and  thon,  too,  art  the  knowledge  of  the 
font  "Vedaa,  and  thon,  too  art  the  knowledge  of 
Goremment  etc." 

(e)  According  to  the  primeval  law-giver  Manu, 
(Vn.  89),  a  king  onght  to  be  well-versed  in  the 
following  sciences  : —  ■ 

"The  three-fold  sacred  knowledge  of  the  fonr 
Yedas,  the  primeval  seience  of  Gtovemment,  logic, 
ethics    and    Vartfa. 

(/)  The  qnalifications  of  kings  according  to 
the  Tajnavalkya-Smriti  (1.309-811-317)  are  that  thej 
flhonld  be  well  read  in  law,  logic,  the  four-fold  Vedic 
knowledge,  polity  and  Variia;  that  they  should  try  to 
acquire  by  fonr  means  objects  not  acquired ;  keep 
carefully  the  acquired  ones,  mnltiply  the  protected 
ones  according  to  the  laws  of  political  economy  and 
diatribnte  the  surplus  wealth  to  worthy  persons. 

AnUquitif  of  Economic* 
It  is  traditionally  known  among  the  Hindus  that 
the  ArtJteukagtra  was  revealed  by  Vishwakannan 
in  varions  treatises  on  64  mechanical  atts  for  the 
improvement  of  such  as  exercise  them.  This  god 
has  been  praised  by  the  Paranas  as  the  originator 
of  a  thousand  arts,  the  designer  of  all  ornaments, 
the  manufacturer  of  all  sorts  of  airships,  and  a 
profuse  writer  of  treatises  on  all  arts  and  sciences 
concerning  the  production  of  wealth-works,  whose 
study  becomes  a  fmitfnl  source  of  livelihood  for  the 
whole  of  mankind.  But  we  have  a  different  version 
of  the  beginning  of  this  science  in  the  great  work 
of  Ghanakya,  the  Indian  Hachiavelli,  who  was  Prime 
Afinister  to  the  moat  celebrated  monarch  Sandra- 
koptas,    of   world-wide    fame,    who    defeated    Selei 
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Nikstor  and  got  possesBion  of  the  Maghada  Eingdom 
by  the  help  of  this  Arch-MiniBter.  In  his  Artha- 
ahastra  as  we  .now  posBeBs  it,  the  portion  dealing 
with  economics  proper  is  missing,  but  we  find  a 
few  traces  of  the  science  and  art  of  economics 
scattered  here  and  there.  In  the  very  introdnctioD 
to  this  admirable  book  it  is  most  plainly  stated  that 
the  present  work  was  based  upon  the  economic 
treatises  of  many  preceding  preceptors.  In  fact, 
Ghanakya  allndes  to  his  predecessors  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  times,  and  amongst  others 
he  mentions  the  names  of  sixteen  scholars  such  as 
Manu,  Farashara,  Fishnna,  Bahudanti-putra,  Eatyayana. 
Brihaspati,  Bbaradwaja,  Eampadanta,  Dirghacharayana, 
Kinajalka,  Ushanas,  Vishalaksha,  Vatvyadhi,  Eaninaka- 
Bbaradwaja,  Ghotamnkha,  son  of  Fishnna  (pp.  16, 
81,  87,  71.  225.  S14,   English   Translation). 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  quest  for  the  laws 
of  wealth  and  the  attempt  to  embody  the  results  in 
systematic  treatises  originated  with  the  great  law- 
giver Mann.  The  work  once  started  was  taken  up 
by  various  scholars  in  different  ages  and  the  names 
of  the  most  distinguished  alone  must  have  been 
mentioned  by  Eautilya. 

The  Scope  of  Vartta 
(1)  In  the  celebrated  work  of  Eautilya  Vartta  is 
defined  as  "  the  science  which  deals  with  agricultnie, 
cattle-rearing  and  commerce.  It  is  most  useful  in 
that  it  enables  its  student  to  command  the  labor 
of  others  or  grains,  cattle,  gold,  etc.,  the  products  of 
the  labor  of  others.  In  short,  vartta  deals  with 
wealth  and  non-wealth.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
treasury  and  the  army  obtained  solely  throngh  vartta 
that  the  king  can  hold  under  his  control  both  his 
and   his  enemy's  party." 
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Ghanakya  too  has  included  this  science  of  wealth 
in  the  daily  cturrictilum  of  the  studies  of  a  king.  (I.  2). 

He, '  haa,  moreoTer,  given  an  unprecedented  import- 
ance to  wealth  and  its  science,  economics  when  he 
says,  "  out  of  the  three — virtne,  wealth,  and  enjoy- 
ment wealth  is  the  most  important.  In  fact  virtne 
and  enjoyment  are  rooted  in  wealth."  (I.  8). 

This  same  idea  was  expressed  hy  Sukra  in  almost 
identical  words :  "  Man  is  the  slave  of  wealth,  not 
wealth  of  anyhody.  So  a  man  should  ever  studious- 
ly labor  for  wealth.  It  is  throngh  wealth  alone 
that  men  get  virtne,  satisfaction  and  salvation." 

(2)  Sukra,  too,  lays  down  an  important  injunc- 
tion that  princes  onght  to  read  four  sciences — logic, 
ethics,  variia  and  politics.  He  defines  vartta  as 
dealing  with  interest,  agriculture,  commerce  and  cattle- 
tearing.  "  A  man  well-read  in  this  science",  writes 
he,  "  can  never  have  any  fear  of  unemployment 
and   hunger." 

(8)  Eamandaka  does  not  include  interest  in  his 
definition  of  vartta,  but  in  other  items  he  ezpreases 
himself  in  the  words  of  Sukracharya,  as  reproduced 
in   the   preceding   para. 

(4)  Bhagavata  Purana  (X.  24,  31)  declares  that 
vartta  treats  of  four  subjects  : —  agriculture,  commerce, 
cattle-rearing  and.  interest. 

(5)  A  Sanskrit  .  dictionary,  Shabdartha-Ghintamani 
by  name,  quotes  a  Shloka  which  means  "  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  cattle-rearing,  these  three  means  of 
livelihood    are   dealt   with  in   vartta. 

(6)  Then  in  the  Devi-Purana  {46th  Chapter)  we 
read  that  vartta  is  so  called  because  it  deals  with 
cattle-rearing,  r  agriculture,   commerce,   and   interest. 

(7)  Even  from  Manu  (IX,  826)  we  learn  that 
vartta  treats  of  cattle-rearing  in  particular.  "A 
Vaishya    having    performed    the     marriage    ceremony, 
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dMnld  ever  be    employed    in    catUe-ieuring    and    the 
study  of  vartta". 

All  the  preceding  references  from  widely  different 
books  Boch  as  the  Arthashastra,  the  Sokra-niti,  l!liti-sara 
<^  Eamandaka,  the  Laws  of  Hana*  the  Bhagavata 
and  the  Devi  PtUiUias  are  almost  identical  in  spirit 
as  well  aa  language  regarding  the  sphere  of  vartta. 
In  fact,  the  domain  of  vartta  covered  the  same 
gronnd  as  the  economic  duties  of  Vtuahyas.  In  all 
Hindu  law  boobi  Vaiahyas  have  been  enjoined  to 
live  by  trade,  agricnltare,  and  cattle-rearing,  while 
lending  money  at  interest  has  been  added  to  the 
Vaishya's  occupationB  by  a  few  jurists. 

The  Scope  and  Object  of  Arihaskasira 
The  domain  of  Arthashastra  was  nndoobtedly 
different  from  that  of  vartta.  Its  real  sphere  will 
be  evident  from  the  significant  words  of  Ghanakya 
whose  epoch-making  work  is  the  only  Arthasha^ra 
that  has  come  down  to  ns. 

"  The  snbsisteood  of  mankind  is  termed  artha, 
the  earth  which  contains  mankind  is  also  termed 
artha,  that  science  which  treats  of  the  (economic  and 
political)  means  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  the 
earth  is  the  Arthashastra — the  science  of  Polity 
and  Economics  ". 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  signifi- 
cance and  object  of  his  own  work  in  these  words: 
"This  Arthashastra,  or  Science  of  Polity,  has  been 
made  as  a  compendium  of  all  those  Arthashaatrafl 
which,  as  a  guidance  to  kings  in  acquiring  and 
maintaining  the  earth,  have  been  written  by  ancient 
teachers.  Thus  this  Sastra  is  composed  as  a 
guide  to  acquire  and  secure  this  and  the  other 
world.  In  the  light  of  this  Sastra  one  can  not 
only  set  on  foot  righteous,  economical,    and   aestheti- 
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oal  acts  and  maintain  them,  bat  alao  pnt  down 
nnrighteons,  nneconomioal  and  displeasing  acts", 
(pp.  619-620.  Eng.  Iran.) 

The  following  ontright  condemnation  of  the  soienoe 
of  Eaatilya  by  Bana,  the  anthor  of  the  Kadambari 
emphatically  brings  oat  the  two-fold  politico-economic 
aspects  of  Arthashastra : — 

"Is  there  anything  that  is  righteons  for  those 
for  whom  the  science  of  Eantilya,  merciless  in  its 
precepts,  rich  in  cruelty  is  an  authority ;  whose 
teachers  ue  priests  habitnally  hard-hearted  with 
practice  of  witchcraft;  to  whom  ministers,  alw^s 
inclined  to  deceive  others,  are  oonncillors;  whose 
desire  is  ahvaya  for  ike  goddest  of  wealth  that  has 
been  ca»t  away  by  thousands  of  kinga ;  who  are 
devoted  to  the  application  of  destroctiTe  sciences; 
and  to  whom  brothers,  a£fectionate  with  natural, 
cordial  love,  are  fit  victims  to  be  murdered?". 

Then  Sukracharya  who  is  universally  recognised 
as  the  father  of  all  Indian  statesmen  and  whose 
learned  treatise  known  as  the  Bhuhra  Niti-Sara  is 
a  veritable  mine  of  very  valuable  and  interesting  In- 
formation, defines  Arthashastra  as  "the  Science  which 
deals  with  the  fnnctions  of  Government  in  conso- 
nance with  the  injunctions  of  the  Vedas  and  law- 
books and  teaches  useful  methods  of  the  production  and 
accamulation  of  wealth "  (V.  8,  5,  6).  The  immortal 
Ealidasa,  the  Shakespeare  of  India,  has  briefly  but 
felicitously  remarked  that  writers  of  Arthashastra  deal 
with  the  three-fold  ideal  of  life-dnty,  wealth  and  happi- 
ness. While  in  contradiction  to  the  above,  the  lexico- 
grapher Amara-simha  of  the  most  renowned  Amara- 
kosba  has  identified  Arthashastra  with  Danda-niti,  the 
science  of  Public  Law.. 

With  the  exception  of  Amara-simha,  all  the  other 
four  writers,  Sukra,  Ofaanakya,  Bana  and  EaUdasft,  are 
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nnanimoTia  in  describing  the  scope  of  Arthashastia. 
Hence  it  will  be  evident  that  Arthashastra  is  a  very 
comprehensive  science  which  deals  with  such  important 
branches  of  knowledge  as  those  of  public  law,  politics 
and  political  economy;  bat  a  penisal  of  the  Arthasbas- 
tra  of  Eantilya  shows  that  the  latter  science  was  dealt 
with  so  far  as  it  was  related  to  the  state.  Hence 
the  Indian  Arthaahastra  is  not  identical  with  modem 
economics.  In  fact,  political  economy  seems  to  be 
treated  as  a  branch  of  the  art  of  government.  The 
foregoing  conceptions  of  this  science  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  one  given  by  Adam  Smith.  "Political 
economy ",  he  says,  "  proposes  two  distinct  objects ; 
first  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  sabsistence  for 
the  people,  or  more  properly,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  themselves; 
and  secondly,  to  supply  the  state  or  commonwealth 
with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public  service.  It 
proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the  sovereign." 
The  economic  science  was  treated  as  a  branch  of 
politics  by  even  those  immortal  writers  Aristotle  and 
Flato,  and  even  so  late  as  1821,  James  Mill  declared 
that  "Political  economy  was  to  the  state  what  domes- 
tic economy  was  to  the  family "  and  treated  it  as  a 
branch  of  statesmanship.  Thns  it  appears  to  be  certain 
that  economics  as  an  art  was  dealt  with  in  Artha- 
ahastra so  fat  as  it  was  related  to  the  state,  while 
books  on  vartta  taught  the  'science  and  art  of  money- 
making  to  the  general  public  by  such  means  as  cattle- 
rearing,  agriculture,  commerce  and  nsory. 

Importance  of  Wealth 

In  the  present  and   the   following   section   we  have 

endeavoured   to   show    what    supreme    importance    was 

assigned    by    these    eminent    Hindus    to   the   so-called 

"paltry  pelf"  and  its  sordid  science  economics.    First 
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we  will  reprodace  in  English  a  few  pasBages  on  the 
importance  of  wealth.  "  Man  accumnlateB  wealth  be- 
cause it  is  the  root  of  the  world.  I  see  no  difference 
between  the  dead  and  poor.  Do  remember,  0  king, 
that  men  are  not  slaves  of  men  bnt  of  wealth.  It 
is  by  reason  of  richea  and  poverty  that  men  are  high 
and  low,  honee  you  should  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  producing  wealth.  Poverty,  beggary  and  slavery 
are  the  fruits  of  sing,  they  should  be  shunned  by  every- 
body. The  poor  are  disregarded  by  all — even  by  their 
wives  and  children,  and  relatives.  The  fruits  of  all 
the  actions  of  the  poor  dry  up  like  rivers  in  the 
summer  season.  On  account  of  this  wretched  poverty, 
some  take  refuge  in  forests  or  lonely  momitains,  some 
fall  *  into  the  clutches  of  their  enemies,  some  sell 
themselves  into  slavery,  some  lose  their  senses,  while 
others  commit  suicide.  The  poor  are  called  miserable 
and  sinful,  while  the  wealthy  are  addressed  by  all 
as  happy  and  righteous  souls.  High  birth,  good  charac- 
ter, learning,  parity,  contentment,  intelligence,  fluency 
of  tongue,  and  even  a  thousand  other  qualities  do 
not  shine  iu  the  'absence  of  riches.  Wealth  alone  is 
the  foundation  of  all  qualifications.  Think  of  the 
man  of  high  intelligence  but  without  wealth ;  how 
his  intellect  wears  out  by  the  constant  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure the  various  articles  of  bis  food.  Verily,  a  poor 
man  is  like  a  bird  without  wings,  a  tank  without 
water,  a  serpent  without  fangs  and  like  a  tree  that 
is  dried  up.  Poverty  is  the  cause  of  shame,  shame 
hurls  down  a  man  from  his  lawful  position.  Then  he 
is  dishonored  by  all,  this  gives  rise  to  anguish  and 
mortification  and  consequently  to  the  obscuring  ol  his 
intelligence,  this  in  its  tarn  leads  him  to  ruin.  Thas 
hellish  poverty  is  the  root  of  all  misery.  In  short,  the 
very  existence  of  a  man  is  precarious  without  wealth, 
which  is  the  true  source  of  pleasure  and  heavenly  bliss. 
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It  is  the  foantun  of  religion  and  Bnpport  of  the  aai-rene. 
None  can  attain  the  heavenly  bliss  without  wealth.  The 
rich  alone  are  living  in  this  world,  the  poor  are  Taiilj 
dead ;   nay,  poverty  is  even  worse  thiw  death." 

Now  the  paramount  importance  of  vaHta  and  artJuh 
skattra  will  be  well  indicated  by  a  few  evidences 
culled  from  authentic  sources.  Eantilya  begins  his 
artJuuhastra  with  a  discnssion  on  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  four  prinoipal  sciences,  and  shows  that 
vartta  and  arthashattra  are  the  sciences  par  excellence. 
His  words  are :  "  There  are  four  primary  sciences — logic, 
the  three-fold  lore  of  the  Vedaa,  vartta  and  politics". 

The  school  of  Mann  recognises  three  sciences : 
Vedic  lore,  vartta  and  politics. 

The  system  of  Brihaspati  counts  only  two  sciences: 
vartta  and  politics,  because,  in  the  words  of  Eamam 
daka :  "  these  alone  can  help  people  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth." 

But  the  great  preceptor  Bakra  recognizes  one  and  only 
one  science  in  his  work  and  that  is  Danda-mti  *  politics ', 
which  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  sciences. 

Next  the  very  interesting  passage  concerning  the 
appreciation  of  Ghanakya  and  the  importance  of  artha- 
shaaira  as  well  as  vartta  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  Nitishaa^a  of  sage  Kamondaka  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  readers : — 

"  Salutation  unto  the  most  learned  Vishnn  Gupta, 
who  raised  the  ambrosia  of  political  science  out  of  tiie 
vast  ocean  of  the  arihashastra.  As  this  science  is 
very  much  liked  by  kings,  I  shall  make  a  brief  but 
clear  abridgement  of  the  treatise  of  that  learned  scholar 
who  was  a  master  of  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
Whatever  I  shall  say  will  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  views  of  those  well-versed  in  the  sdenoe  ot 
politics  {rajvidyavidam).  Metaphysics,  Vedas  and  varHa 
are  indeed  the  most  excellent  of  all  knovdedge." 
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Saint  Naieuila  laid  down  the  following  injanction:— 
"  Let  the  king  follow  the  rales  and  tenets  of  econo- 
mics— vartta  and  Politics — without  being  blinded  by 
aelf-oonceit."    (Karada-parishishta,  61). 

Bnt  the  Yana-Farran  (ISO)  of  the  Mahabhatata 
outdoes  the  above  statements  when  it  says  that 
everything  in  the  woild  is  upheld  by  vartto,"  When 
such  snpreme  importance  has  been  attached  to  varita 
by  so  many  different  schools  of  thoaght,  wonid  it  not 
be  preposteroas  to  think  that  the  ancient  Indians  did 
not  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  this  science? 
I  believe  that  it  is  clear  as  noon-day  that  tre- 
mendtHis  efforts  must  have  been  made  to  develop 
this  t»anch  <A  knowledge. 

Ethics   and  Economics 

Narada  in  his  law  books  speaking  of  the  relative 
importance  of  ethics  and  economics  lays  down  in 
L  89  that :  "  Where  the  rules  of  sacred  science  and 
artkashatira  are  at  variance,  the  king  ought  to 
discard  the  dictates  of  economics  and  follow  the 
precepts  of  ethics."  The  same  idea  has  been  expressed 
in  many  other  books  of  law  and  polity,  tox  instance, 
Bukrauiti*  IV.  5,44,274;  Yajnavalkya-Smriti  IL  211; 
Agni-Forana,  263,  Ohap.  60. 

It  is  plain  from  these  words  that  it  was  widely 
held  that  morality  and  ethical  principles  ought  not 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  economic  and  poli- 
tical considerations  by  Government.  In  other  words 
mcural  and  ethical  forces  ought  to  loom  large  in  the 
politics  of  the  world  and  economic  forces  should  be. 
so  triuiBformed  as  to  humouize  with  the  established 
ethical  principles.  But  alas!  in  these  days  of  tooth 
and  claw  competition  ethics  has  to  hide  itself  in 
nooks  and  corners  from  the  merciless  attacks  of 
economists  of  the  selfish  and  egoistic  scbooL 
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Id  the  presence  of  Bach  evidence  U  mtist  be 
nniversaily  admitted '  ( i )  that  great  economic  and 
political  thinkers  were  born  in  those  hoary  ages 
which  have  not  yet  been  penetrated  by  the  sharp 
historical  research  of  to-day ;  (ii)  that  ancient  Hindus 
used  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  the 
study  and  development  of  economics ;  and  (iii)  that 
princes  and  snbjeots  alike  must  have  competed  in 
sednlonsly  cultivating  this  great  science.  It  is, 
however,  a  pity  that  economic  works  have  not  escaped 
the  merciless  ravages  of  time,  and  therefore  only  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  economic  subjects  lies  scattered 
here  and  there  in  various  Sanskrit  books.  If  the 
reader  has  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of  vast 
economic  literature  in  ancient  India,  the  object  of 
these  pages  has  been  folfilled,  and  we  trnst  that  a 
great  effort  may  be  made  to  bnild  np  fiindn  economics 
from  scattered  passages  which  lie  embedded  in  the 
thick  crust  of  the  volominons  Sanskrit  literature. 

Theory  of  Price$ 

With  this  introduction  we  wilt  immediately  address 
ourselves  to  the  details  of  economic  theories  developed 
by  Snkra,  with  occasional  reference  to  Eautilya's 
artJuuhoitra.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  details  of 
the  development  o£  Indian  economic  thought  should 
have  been  lost  for  ever,  that  no  systematic  treatise 
shonld  have  been  -  handed  down  to  us,  and  that  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  build  saperstructur6a 
from  incidental  allusions  scattered  in  a  few  important 
works. 

Yet  it  may  be  said  without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  Snkra  has  anticipated  many  modem 
economists  in  several  things  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. While  a  generation  before  economists  were 
sharply  divided  in   their    opinions    regarding   ^he    real 
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caase  or  caases  of  the  phenomenoQ  of  prices,  and 
acrimoaions  controversies  occnrred  on  the  varioas  causes 
of  yatne,  sach  as  ntilit;,  scarcity,  difficult;  of  acquisi- 
tion, cost  of  prodnction,  cost  of  teprodaction,  marginal 
utility,  we  find  that  it  is  only  recently  that  many 
scholars  have  come  to  nnsaimously  recognize  the 
first  five  as  the  principal  conditions  of  the  origin  of 
value,  and  to  acknowledge  the  last,  the  marginal  or 
liminal  utility,  as  the  one  single  cause  capable  of 
explaining  the  complex  phenomenon  of  values. 

Utility — Let  us  first  of  all  take  np  the  theory  of 
prices  as  it  has  been  worked  out  by  Bukra,  who  was 
probably  the  first  in  the  world  to  lay  down  a  few 
fundamental  conceptions  concerning  value.  He  main- 
tains that  utility  is  everywhere  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  value  or,  as  the  late  Professor  Jevons 
expressed  so  forcibly,  that  "value  depends  entirely  on 
atility."  His  words  are :  "  There  is  no  price  for 
things  which  are  incapable  of  ministering  to  human 
well-being,  and  whose  excellence  has  not  been  recog- 
nized in  ordinary  life."  When  we  know  that  anything 
which  is  capable  of  satisfying  a  human  want  is  a 
good,  or  possesses  utility,  one  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking that  Snkra  has  thoroughly  understood  this 
root-cause  of  all  values. 

Intritmc  Value — ^Bnt  he  has  stated  a  second  essen- 
tial condition  which  in  terms  of  modern  poUtical 
economy  is  known  by  the  name  of  intrinsic  value — 
"certain  properties  in  an  object  which  make  it  capable 
of  satisfying  a  human  want ".  According  to  the 
preceptor  only  goods  which  are  endowed  with  some 
such  qualities  and  can  be  used  for  gratifying  human 
desires  possess  value. 

However,  he  was  at  the  same  time  cautious  enough 
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to  point  oat  (hat  valne  was  not  an  inherent  property 
of  any  object  whatsoever,  bat  it  coald  only  arise  when 
there  was  a  demand  for  the  good  by  human  beings. 
He  tells  as  that  "  All  metals,  gems,  cattle,  food 
articles,  clothes,  etc.,  up  to  grasses,  are  included  in 
the  category  of  wealth,  bat  even  gold,  etc.,  can  have 
no  value.  They  acquire  value  only  when  they  are 
employed   for   any   human    purpose." 

Scarcity — The  element  of  scarcity  has  no  less 
clearly  been  recognized  by  Snkra.  "  The  price  of  the 
most  lovely  ones,  "  writes  he,  "  is  to  be  determined 
by  fancy.  The  price  of  very  fine  things  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  weight.  Those  which  are  rare  in  this 
world  are  priced  as  Qems."    (IV.  2.  83). 

Now  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  having  once 
emphasized    the    fundamental    principle   of     no     value 
without  utility,  Sakra    has    stated    that   rare  things — 
difficult  of  attainment  and   scarce   relatively  to   hanuin 
wsnts^have  very  high  prices.      He  has  also  adverted 
to  the  most  important  point  of  the  fancy  prices. 
The  Sanskrit  words   used  by   Sakra  are: — 
Atyanta-ramapriyanam,   of  the  most  lovely. 
Durla  Chanam,  of  things  difficult  to  acquire. 
Atignnashalinam,  of  goods  possessiog  a  very  great 

excellence. 
Eamatah,  according  to  desire  of  fancy. 
Happily    Sukra    has    himself    expressly    stated    the 
above    mentioned   root-ideas  in  another    passage  thns: 
"Prices  ol  goods  are  high  or  low — 
.  (a)  according    as  they  are   attunable   with  or 

without  ease, 
(6)  according  as    they   do  or  do  not  possess 
nse  value — power  to  satisfy  haman  wants, 
(c)  according  to  the    value  set   upon    them  by 
human  beings — human  fancies."    (U.  367) 
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It  seems  certain  now  that  Snkra  did  recognize  the 
combined  inflnence  of  the  four  chief  elements  of 
(1)  scarcity,  (2)  cost  of  production,  (8)  utility,  and,  lastly 
(4)  the  laotei  and  intellectaal  or  subjective  elements 
of  demand  and  supply  in  the  determination  of  values. 

Goat  of  Production — Sukra  has  in  another  passage 
separately  pointed  out  that  value  is  fundamentally 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production,  for  says  he — 
"  Whatever  cost  a  commodity  has  incurred  in  being 
made  or  brought  into  the  employable  form,  that  cost 
is   its  value"   (11.366). 

In  the  necessarily  brief  treatment  of  the  subject  we 
have  not  been  informed  of  the  actual  influence  of  this 
item  in  controlling  prices  along  with  the  other  factors 
mentioned  by  the  author.  No  light  has  been  thrown 
except  the  bare  mention  of  the  cost  of  production 
governing  value,  on  the  relations  of  cost,  demand  and 
valne  or  on  short-period  and  long-period  prices. 

Different  Prices  of  an  Article — Snkra  also  laid 
stress  on  the  point  that  prices  of  the  same  good — 
say,  wheat— vary  in  the  same  market  at  the  same  ' 
time  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  good : 
"prices  are  high,  middling,  or  low  when  a  thing  is 
of  a  high,  middling  or  low  quality."  Thns  the 
principle  that  prices  are  graded  according'  to  the 
'  quality  of  a  thing  has  been  clearly  ennnciated. 

Fliicttuitions  in  Market  Prices — The  subjoined  line 
states  the  causes  which  bring  about  fluctuations  in 
market  prices : — 

"One  should  know  that  prices  are  fixed  according 
to  time  and  place."    (IV.  2.  106). 

Herein  all  the  congeries  of  causes  influencing 
values  from  the  sides  of  demand  and  supply^  all  the 
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caasea  of  market  flactoations,  have  been  naively 
grouped  together  in  the  words  of  time  and  place. 
Who  does  not  now  know  that  prices  vary  with  a 
change  of  circamstaiices,  i.e.,  with  time  and  place, 
that  different  countries  and  different  parts  of  the 
same  coantry  have  different  prices  at  the  same  time 
and  that  prices  also  change  in  the  same  country  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  With  all  this  commonplace  know- 
ledge Bnkra  brings  ont  the  essential  idea  that  mar- 
ket prices  oscillate  and  can  be  fixed  only  by  refer- 
ence to  the  circamstances  altered  by  time  and  place. 

Further  on  he  emphasizes  and  clearly  expresses 
this  idea  by  writing  that  "Scholars  know  that  the 
prices  of  all  things  are  ever  settled  by  circumstances 
iLoka)  "    (IV.  2,  107). 

BelaHon  of  Supply  and  Demand  to  Prices—The 
four  fundamental  laws  expressive  of  the  relation  of 
the  supply,  demand  and  valae  have  been  implied, 
though  not  expressly  st&ted,  in  the  foltowing  aphorism 
of  Kautilya:  "One  should  know  the  occasions  of 
increasing  and  decreasing  his  supply  and  demand,  as 
well  as  of  sale  and  purchase.'' 

We  are  of  opinion  that  such  laws  as  supply 
increases  with  a  rise  and  decreases  with  a  £all  of 
prices,  while  demand  falls  off  with  a  rise  and  goes 
up  with  a  fall  of  prices,  and  their  contrary  laws,  have 
evidently  been  referred  to  in  the  above  aphorism. 

Items  of  Commercial  Cost — Eantilya  has  twice 
mentioned  a  few  items  of  expenditure  incurred  by 
the  supplier  of  a  commodity  and  often  paid  for  by 
the  purchaser.  Their  ennmeration  cannot  bnt  be 
interesting  to  the   modern   reader: — 

"Having  ascertained  the  value  of  local  prodnce  as 
eompared  with  that    of   foreign    produce  that    can  be 
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obtfuned  in  barter,  the  anperintendent  will  find  out 
(by  calculation)  whether  there  is  any  margin  left  for 
profit  after  meeting  the  payments  (to  the  foreign  king) 
such  as  the  toll  (snlka),  road-cess  (vartani),  coQveyance- 
ces9  (ativanika),  tax  payable  at  military  ststiona  (gnl- 
madeya),  ferry-charges  (taradeya),  subsistence  to  the 
merchant  and  his  followers  (bhakta),  and  the  portion  of 
merchandise   payable  to  the  foreign    king   (bhaga). 

He  shall  also  gather  information  as  to  conveyance- 
charges  (yan'abhaga),  subsistence  on  the  way  (pathya- 
dana),  value  of  foreign  merchandise  that  can  be 
obtained  in  barter  for  local  merchandiBe^  occasions  of 
pilgrimages  (yatrakala),  means  that  can  be  employed 
to  ward  off  dangers  (of  the  journey),  and  the  his- 
tory of  commercial  towns   (panyapattauacharitra). 

Having  gathered  information  as  to  the  transaction  in 
commercial  towns  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  he  shall 
transport  his  merchandise  to  profitable  markets  and 
avoid  unprofitable  ones."  In  another  passage  the  items 
goveroing  market  prices  have  been  mentioned  as : — 

(1)  Expenses   incurred  in  manufacturing  articles. 

(2)  The  quantity   manufactured. 

(3)  The  amount  of  tolls  and  taxes. 

(4)  Interest   on   the   outlay. 

(5)  Charges   of   transportation. 

(6)  Other  kinds  of  accessory  expenditure. 
(Y^  Changes  due  to  time. 

(8)  Changes  due  to  place  *. 

Monopoly  Prices — Kautilya  has  advised  kings  to 
secure  the  gains  of  monopoly,  and  has  incidentally 
thrown  light  on  the  theory  ol  monopoly  prices.  "If 
any  particular  commodity  be  in  abundance,"  we  read, 
"its  whole  stock  should  be  controlled  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  commerce    who  should  fix  a  price  for  is 

I  Sm  p.  101,  Bng.  Tiu*. 
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sale.  When  that  rate  becomes  popnlar,  another  rate 
shoald   be  declared. 

The  merchandise  of  the  king  which  is  of  local 
manafactnre  shonld  be  controlled  by  way  of  mono- 
poly; but  imported  merchandise  shoald  be  allowed  to 
be  disttibated  in  several  markets  for  sale.  Both 
kinds  of  goods  shonld  be  favorably  sold  to  the  people. 
The  king  shall  avoid  snch  large  profits  as  will  harm 
the  people.  There  should  be  no  restriction  as  to  the 
tirae  of  sale  of  those  commodities  for  which  there  is 
a  constant  and  wide  demand ;  nor  they  be  snbject 
to  the  evil  of  monopoly." 

The  following  conclasions  emerge  from  the  fore- 
going :— 

(1)  A,  monopolist    has    a  complete   control   of  the 

SQpply  and  prices  of  monopolized  commodities. 

(2)  The  state  shonld  not  allow   him   to   enjoy  ex- 

cessive  profits. 

(3)  Articles  of   general  demand    shonld    not     be 

monopolized. 

Forms  of  Wages— K&viug  studied  a  few  points 
relating  to  prices,  let  as  proceed  to  state  the  views 
of  Snkra  on  wages.  Sukra  has  taken  the  form  in 
which  rewards  of  labor  are  received  as  the  basis  of 
his  classification  of  wages.  The  subjoined  passages 
give  the  names  and  definitions  of  the  varioue  forms 
of  wages  in  the  words  of  the  preceptor  himselt 

"Remuneration  can  be  paid  according  to  time  or 
work,  or  according  to  both.  It  is  to  be  paid  there- 
fore as   arranged,   i,e.,   according  to   contract. 

"  This  weight  is  to  be  carried  by  you  thither,  and  I 
shall  give  you  so  much  for  your  work".  Bemnneratifm 
calculated   on   this    system   is  according  to  work. 

"  Every  year,  month  or  day  I  shall  pay  you  so  maoh," 
Remuneration  calculated  on  this  idea  is  according  to  time. 
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"  So  much  -  work  has  been  dope  by  yon  in  so 
mnch  time,  I  shall  pay  yoa  therefore  bo  much". 
Bemnneration  thns  calculated  is  according  to  both 
time  and  work.  {II.  892-5).  The  same  classification 
has  also  been  mentioned  by  Kaatilya  (pp.  140-1, 
English  Translation  of  Arthaahastra.) 

Wages  and  Standard  of  Life — Another  classifica- 
tion follows  on  the  basis  of  subsistence  procured  by 
the  laborers  with  -  the  wages  received.  It  is  highly 
important  and  suggestive  for  pointing  out  the  limits 
of  maximum  and  minimum  wages.  The  four-fold 
division  is  described  below  in  the  words  of  the 
author  himself: — 

"Normal  wage  is  said  to  be  that  which  is  just 
snfficient  to  supply  necessities  to  all  those  persons 
who  must  be  maintained  by  the  earner. 

The  maximum  wage  is  that  by  which  all  the 
necessities  of  life  are  liberally  supplied  to  all  the 
dependents  of  the  worker.  An  ordinary  wage  can 
buy  food  and  clothing  alone  for  the  family  of  the 
laborer.  But  a  minimum  or  low  wage  is  known  to 
be  that  by  which  the  laborer  alone  can  be  main- 
tained."   (n.  896-897). 

Evil  Gmi*equences  of  Low  Wages — The  system  of 
low  wages  has  been  forcibly  deprecated  by  Sukra  in 
words  like   these : — 

"The  servants  who  get  low  wages — wages  m-. 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance,  of  their  families — are 
voluntarily  made  enemies  by  their  employers.  If  em- 
ployed by  a  king,  these  servants  become  ready  tools  in 
the  hands  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  seekers  of  opportunity  and  plunderers  of  the 
people  and  the  royal  treasure.  Hence  none  ought  to  be 
ever  given  a  minimum  wage "  (II.  400). 
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Normal  Wages — Sakra  atttaches  special  importance  to 
normal  wages  when  he  once  more  lays  down  in  couplet 
899  of  Chapter  IV  that  "  Wages  are  to  be  so  fixed  that 
a  worker  may  maintain   all   his  special  dependents". 

The  complete  lists  of  snch  dependents  "who  are 
to  be  religionaly  maintained  to  the  best  of  one's 
ability  even  nnder  adverse  circumstances "  include? 
some  twenty  persons.  They  are  counted  by  Sukrs 
(III.  121-8  or   Daksha   2.36-41)   as  below:— 

"The  chaste  wife,  mother,  step-mother,  danghter, 
father,  daughter-in-law,  widowed  daughter,  or  sister 
who  has  no  ofFspring,  aunt,  brother's  wife,  sister  of 
father  or  mother,  grandfather,  preceptor  who  has  no 
son,  father-in-law,  uncles,  grandson  who  is  a  minor 
or  an  orphan,  brother,   sister's   son."    (III.  121-3). 

This  fact  deserves  more  than  passing  notice  as  it 
throws  light  upon  the  rate  of  normal  wages  which 
must  have  been  sufficiently  high  to  supply  not  only 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  but  a  few  articles  of 
comfort  to  the  worker,  his  family  and  to  bo  many 
of  his  dependents. 

Ejfficiency  Wages — Snkra  has  also  propounded  the 
theory  that  wages  should  be  given  according  to  the 
work  done  by  laborers.  His  words  are:  "According 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  there  should  be  the 
rates  of  wages  fixed  by  the  king  carefully  for  his 
own  welfare."  (II.  398.)  Thus  the  doctrine  that  wages 
are  to  vary  according  to  efficiency  has  been  clearly 
enunciated. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  necessary  expenses  as  fixed  by 
the  prevalent  standard  of  life  were  looked  upon  by 
Snkra  as  the  principal  cause  of  limiting  wages. 
In  other  words,  the  ordinary  wage  was  to  be  high 
enough    to       procure      all      those      necessary    things 
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which  were  essential  for  keeping  np  the  ordinary 
standard  of  life. 

Sukra  is  very  carefal  to  state  that  the  ordinary 
wage  is  to  serve  as  the  lowest  minimnm  for 
Sndras  alone,  oat  of  the  fonr  castes,  that  they  might 
have  no  license  to  lead  sinful  lives,  or  for  the  dallest 
and  most  aaskiUed  laborer.  Hence  the  ordinary  wage 
was  looked  npon  as  the  lowest  base  for  efficiency 
wages.  Starting  from  this  base  we  see  that  the 
ordinary  laborer  is  to  get  the  normal  wage  and 
skilled  laborer  the  maximam  rate  of  wages.  His 
own  words  are :  "The  wages  of  Sndras  are  to  be 
ordinary,"  i.e.,  just  enough  for  food  and  raiment. 
(Chapter  II.  101.)  Laborers  are  of  three  kinds : 
"Dull,  ordinary  and  expert.  Their  wages  have  to 
be  ordinary,  normal  and  maximnm  respectively." 
(Chapter  II.  408). 

To  sum  np  this  enquiry,  we  need  not  remark 
that  the  ideas  of  Sukra  are  exceptionally  brilliant. 
When,  on  the  one  hand,  we  realize  that  "the  history 
of  economic  science  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
theories  of  valne ,"  and  on  the  other,  that  the  fund 
of  economic  knowledge  in  the  times  of  Sukra  must 
have  been  exceedingly  slight,  it  cannot  but  enhance 
our  admiration  for  the  "  preceptor  of  the  Daityas", 
who  so  very  suggestively,  though  imperfectly,  elabora- 
ted the  complex  theory  of  prices.  In  short, 
even  in  pure  economic  theory,  Sukra  ought  long 
to  be  "remembered  as  one  of  those  great 
pioneers  who,  even  if  they  are  not  able  themselves 
to  reaoh  the  goal,  nevertheless  blaze  out  a  new 
promising  path  in  the  wilderness  of  human  thought 
and  human  progress." 
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THE  INDIAN  FUEL  PROBLEM 

WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  SOUTH  INDIA 

lUo  Bahadur  K.  V.  EANGASWAMI  AIYANGAE,  m.  a. 
uahabaja's  college,  tbivandbum 


I  propose  to  consider  the  qnestion  of  the  adeqaa- 
cy  of  the  fuel  resources  of  India,  with  particolar 
reference  to  wood-fuel,  in  many  respects  oar  most 
important  source  of  fuel  energy.  The  question  has 
long  attracted  me,  and  I  have  often  regretted  that  it 
has  not  received  the  widespread  and  systematic  con- 
sideration which  it  deserves  from  those  interested  ia 
India's  industrial  progress  and  in  the  upkeep  of  pro- 
gressive standards  of  living  throughout  the  ranks  of 
Indian  Society,  Officers  of  the  Provincial  Forest 
Departments  and  of  some  Native  States  have,  now 
and  then,  taken  stock  of  their  fuel  resources,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  supply  of  large  cities,  or 
have  treated  the  question  as  mainly  one  of  revenue, 
affecting  areas  covered  by  jungle-wood,  which  could 
only  be  worked  profitably  as  fuel  reserves.  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of 
working  plans  for  the  systematic  exploitation  of 
forests  in  British  India  and  in  the  Native  States  has 
led  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  timber 
and  fuel   extracted,  which    had  for    instance  ~  riseot  to 
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an  average  of  280  million  cubic  feet  per  year  daring  the 
qninqnenniam  ending  with  1914-16,  as  compared  to 
an  average  of  238  million  cnbic  feet  per  year,  for  the 
period  1900-1  to  1904-5.  This  has  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  fire-wood  and  charcoal — the  inevitable 
joint-prodactB  in  timber  extraction,  as  articles  by 
whose  sale  the  margin  of  profitable  timber  exploita- 
tion might  be  extended.  As  contrasted  with  that  of 
wood-fnel  supply,  the  supply  of  timber  has  attracted 
more,,  attention  from  Forest  Officers  though  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  is  apparently  not  {quite  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  even  this  has  been  done, 
in  India's  largest  Forest  asset — viz.,  the  forests  ol 
Burma.     {"Report"  p.  31.) 

The  problem  of  timber  supply  has  in  recent  years 
become  grave  in  Europe  and  America  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  this  is  what  has  stimulated  the  atten- 
tion of  oar  Forest  Departments.  In  January  last 
Mr.  B.  8.  Pearson  read  a  paper  before  the  Indian 
Science  Congress  on  India's  Timber  Supplies.  If  the 
question  of  wood-fael  had  been  as  urgent  in  the 
countries  of  the  West  as  it  is  in  India — this  would 
be  the  case  if  they  had  no  access  to  other  faela 
of  a  more  compact  and  more  efficient  character  such 
as  coal,  coke,  and  oil — the  fire-wood  problem  would 
have  already  bulked  large  in  the  Forest  and  Econo- 
mic literatnre  of  India  as  well  as  of  Europe. 

The  importance  of  fuel  sapplies  in  Indian  Economy 
should  not  need  any  special  demonstration.  Industrial 
countries  regard  the  question  of  fuel  supply  as  one 
of  power.  And  as  civilisation,  in  Baron  Liebig's  happy 
phrase,  means  economy  of  power,  fuel  considered  as 
a  source  of  power  has  received  widespread  and  com- 
petent attention  in  the  West.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
even  the  luminous  remarks  on  the  fuel  resources  of 
India,  which  are  to   .be    found  in    the    recent  Bepwt  i 
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of  the  Indastrial  GommisBion,  (Chapter  VI),  are  only 
Tith  reference  to  fuel  as  a  sonroe  of  power  fw  la- 
dnstrial  purposes.  Undonbtedl;,  in  the  fntnre,  with 
the  progress  in  India's  industrial  development,  Uiis 
aspect  of  the  fael  question  will  clamour  for  increased 
attention.  However,  in  India,  at  present  and  in  the 
fntnre  as  welt,  fuel  will  not  only  be  synonymons  with 
power  bat  must  imply,  to  the  ordinary  Indian  life 
itself. 

Throughout  India,  the  biggest  single  item  in  the 
demand  for  fuel,  mainly  wood  fuel,  is  tear  domestic 
consumption.  And  it  must  continue  so.  For  in  con- 
sidering such  consumption,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
an  important  circumstance,  viz.,  that  the  bulk  of  tiie 
people  in  India  are  very  slow  to  move  and  will  not 
readily,  or  possibly  cannot,  adapt  themselves  to  use 
mote  efficient  substitutes  for  wood-fuel.  The  use  ot 
coal  and  coke  for  domestic  purposes  is  at  present 
confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  colliery  areas — 
e.g.,  West  Bengal  and  Calcutta,  and  the  consumption 
of  charcoal,  mineral  oil  and  alcohol  is  restricted  to 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  urban  population.  Were 
the  forest  areas  our  only  sources  of  firewood  supplies, 
their  unequal  distribution,  conpled  with  their  location 
mainly  in  billy  tracts,  which  are  naturally  sparsely 
populated  and  present  great  difficulties  to  transport, 
would  have  already  brought  about  acute  suffering  all 
over  the  country  on  account  of  the  prohibitively  high 
prices  at  which  alone  firewood  could  have  then  been 
sold.  This  would  be  clear  if  we  remember  that  the 
main  item  in  the  price  of  all  fuel  (including  ooal) 
is  cost  of  carriage.  ( See  the  appended  note  on 
fuel  working  charges  in  Madras).  The  bulkiness  of 
firewood  as  well  as  the  absence  of    cheap   waterway' 

1  Vol  imtMiM,  CwnwdiM  tnel  vonU  kkve  bMo  nNiob  hl^er  {n  prie*  ttaa 
it  ii  iMir  In  MadiM,  bat  for  tha  ooniiMtlon  ot  Ute  oi^r  «Hb  tin  Outiariiw 
^oMthm*  in   N«n«rB  dlMiiat  bf   lb*  Buokiiii^Mii   Ounl. 
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connectiDg  the  forests  wiUi  the  markets  and  the 
pAQCity  of  efficient  transport  arrangements  within  the 
forests,  tend  to  extend  the  lead  and  enhance  the 
cost  of  carriage. '  Again,  the  facilities  for  importing 
fael  which  India  possesses  are  vastly  inferior  to  those 
of  the  West.  Hence,  it  would  follow  that  when  we 
do  enconnter  a  serioaa  shortage  in  onr  fael  supplies, 
the  distress  in  the  country  most  prove  ^  acute,  the 
safEgring  widespread  and  intense  and  not  at  all  easy 
to  remedy. 

This  is  a  serious  contingency,  which  we  should 
do  well  to  consider  even  from  now  on.  The  gra- 
dual industrialisation  of  the  country  must  lead  to  the 
starting  of  new  industries  as  well  as  the  expansion 
of  old  ones,  which  are  now  partially  handicapped  by 
lack  of  fuel,  e.fj.,  glass -making,  cement  and  pottery 
works,  soap-boiling  etc.*  Again,  any  improvement  in 
India's  economic  position  will  very  probably  be 
followed  by  a  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  living, 
which  should  lead  to  a  larger  consumption  of  fael 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  to  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  housing  accommodation,  both  as  regards 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  it.  The  latter  would 
mean  a  demand  for  more  fuel,  for  brick  and  lime 
kilns  and  cement  factories.  And  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  onr  fuel  resources  have  not  shown  them- 
selves capable  of  advancing  pari  pa$»u  with  the  in- 
creased demand  therefor,  our  outlook  must  be  deemed 
sufficiently   serious— and   almost  depressing. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  enquiry  it  would  be 
necessary  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  volume 
of  consumption   of   fuel   of  all    kinds  in    the    country, 

1  W«  h»Te  law  torwt  tramwayt  la  India.  Where  Omv  Md*t,  tktj  m  maln- 
tnined  lor  the  truuport  of  timber,  itnd  not  Hntrood.  AlrMd;  In  different  puta 
of  the  eoanlrj  the  hl^  price  of  fiMwood  bee  b«en  woeiug  Rcote  dtstrtM. 
There  an  pU<««  in  which  firewood  cost*  Ha.  40  a  ton. 

tu  the  near  Inlnre,  it  ie  not  limprobsble  that  the  inileaBe  o(  the  Indian 
tallwi^  viU  be  ooMidenUj  inonaaed.    This  woold  laiplj  im 
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both  DOW  and  ia  the  fatnre,  and  of  the  specialised 
uses  of  particular  fuels.  The  most  convenient  way 
oF  gaining  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  the  probable 
extent  of  the  demand  will  be  to  classify  the  main 
heads  of  sach  demand.  So  far  as  India  is  concern- 
ed these  may  be  ronghly  pnt  down  as  under : — 

1.  Domestic   Consumption, 

2.  Small  industries. 

3.  Brick-kilns — lime-kilns  and  pottery  works. 

4.  Mines  including  use  and  wastage  near  t-he 

collieries. 
6.  Metallurgical    industries    and    Engineering 
Workshops. 

6.  Factories   (Cotton,   Jute   etc.) 

7.  Gas  installations. 

8.  Automobiles. 

9.  Steamers  (bunkers),  coasting  and  inland. 
-10.  Railways  (all  uses). 

Taking  for  example  coal,  it  was  found  in  1916, 
when  a  careful  estimate  of  its  consumption  was  made, 
that  out  of  the  total  Indian  out-put  of  about  8 
million  tons,  the  amount  consumed  by  the  Bailways 
accounted  for  88.6  per  cent,  the  coasting  and  inland 
steamers  for  16.7  per  cent  and  3.6  per  cent,  the  factories 
and  the  metal  industries  for  11.1  per  cent  and  6.1 
per  cent  each,  the  small  industries  and  domestic  uses 
for  12.6  per  cent,  the  wastage  near  the  collieries  for 
12.6  per  cent,  and  other  miscellaneous  uses  for  the 
balance,  '  viz.,  4.7  per  cent.  It  was  also  noted  that 
the  proportion  expended  on  domestic  uses  was  quite 
insignificant,  as  we  should  have  anticipated,  since  the 
domestic  use  of  coal  and  coke  is  practically  restricted 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  West  Bengal  coal,  field  and 
the  city  of  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs. 

If  the  volume  of  the  aggregate  consumption  be 
taken   as   an  index   of  the   relative    importance    of  the 
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different  asea,  "  domestic  consamption "  is  easily  first. 
The  demand  under  this  head  will  natorally  vary  with 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  population,  the  economic 
strength  and  the  standards  of  living  of  the  several 
classes,  (as  dictating  the  different  wants  that  fuel  has  to 
satisfy),  the  presence  of  indncements  and  facilities  for 
practising  fuel-economy,  and  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion  of  the   population   according  to   climate. 

Any  estimate  of  the  total  domestic  consomption 
of  fuel  for  all  India,  at  present,  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect,  as  no  scientific  survey  of  such  consumption 
has  been  made,  taking  aoconnt  of  all  the  features 
mentioned  above,  even  for  small  areas.  Nevertheless, 
such  estimates  are  being  constantly  made,  roughly,  it 
is  trne,  by  Forest  Officers,  in  order  to  gange  the 
local  demand  for  fuel. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  any  esimate .  framed  on 
fairly  careful  observations  made  tor  different  sections 
of  the  people,  in  different  parts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, may  tentatively  be  accepted  as  the  standard, 
in  view  of  the  varied  physical  features,  the  wide 
range  of  climates,  the  large  variety  of  crops,  the 
absence  of  any  coal-fields  or  oil-areas  (as  in  West 
Bengal  and  in  Bnrma  respectively),  the  moderate 
area  of  forests  and  the  comparatively  low  standard  of 
living  of  the  population  of  the  province,  which  make 
it   fairly   representative   of  India. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  expenditure  of  fuel 
in  my  own  house  as  well  as  in  several  other  families, 
and  have  also  collected  data  from  a  large  number  of 
friends,  who  bad  made  similar  enquiries,  at  my  instance, 
for  different  classes  of  the  population  in  different  parts 
of  the  Presidency,  and  I  give  below  as  bamples  the 
results  of  some  of  these  observations'; — 

1  Aa  k  Btandud  ol  eompuiMn  it  la  worth  remembering  that  in  IQII,  MtOMding  to 
Ibt  flgiuM  f^vMi  b7  PiotMMr  H.  S.  JevooB  ("Th«  Briliih  Coal  TrtuU",  pp.  7M-7) 
Iba  ftvange  d^  cod  eonstunption  per  l^wd  In  England  wm  over  SSlbi, 
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1.  Ftx  aeversl  HO-called  "middle-class" 
which  WW  oikmr  ttuxiliMy  fuel,  I  found  that  the  es-  . 
peniitiire  tji  air-dried  firewood^  alone  ranged  from 
6  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  a  peraon,  per  diem,  in  areas  where 
there  waa  no  special  difficulty  in  obtaining  firev^od. 
Sflch  a  family  wonld  eook  twice  a  day,  and  also  use 
np  some  fael  in  the  preparation  of  a  light  tifi^,  ts 
occasional  warm  water  for  baths.  My  results  agree 
with  those  obtained  by  an  experienced  Forest  Officer 
in  Travancore  (Mr,  E.  S.  Narayana  Aiyangar,  Assistant 
CJonservator)  who  made  aa  independent  enquiry  at 
my  instance. 

2.  A  large  Qovernment  prison,  with  abont  600 
inmates,  for  whom  food  is  cooked,  only  once  a  day, 
in  special  fuel  saving  ovens,  bnys  daily  a  Um  of 
0rewood.  This  would  give  the  per  oainta  coasnn^ 
tion  as    at  least  3i  lbs. 

8.  A  small  Hostel,  f<H  40  Brahman  students,  at 
Madras,  which  provides  two  cooked  meals  daily,  and 
warm  water  for  baths  twice  in  the  week,  uses  up  8 
tons  of  firewood  a  month.  This  gives  a  consump- 
tion of  over  6  lbs  a  day,  for  an  individual.  The 
amount  of  auxiliary  fuel   used  is  not  known. 

4.  My  friend,  Mr.  K.  A.  Nilakantan,  M.  A.,^  reports 
a  few  famUies,  at  Madras,  living  very  economically, 
which  conserve  whatever  aaxiliary  fuel  they  are  able 
to  obtain  and  cook  only  once  a  day,  and  thereby 
C(»>trive  to  get  on  with  as  little  as  2i  to  1^  Iba  of 
firewood  per  day,  per  individual.  The  figures  furnish- 
ed by  a  careful  family  in  Tanjore  District  indicate  a 
consumption  of  about  3i  lbs  of  firewood  exclnding 
auxiliary  fuel,  the  available  quantity  of  which  varies 
frequently. 

1  Alr-dri«d  wood  watHj  wmtaiib  not  lett  Utto  toen^  par  oMtt  ot  wtJm, 
while  beahlT  tell«d  wood  oonUins  h  maoh  w  Alt;  to  Bidy  per  otnl  of  wktw. 
Bm  SMtan'i  MOaUurn,  K-  *l>-31. 

» How  PiofMKir  of  HiHotT  io  Ao  Hisda  Uni*Mnl)r  CoUtis,   BmuM. 
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6.  In  South  Travancore,  in  a  Non-Brahmana  middle- 
class  family  of  three,  a  ton  of  air-dried  firewood 
lasts  three  months,  the  cooking  being  done  three 
times  a  day — the  after-noon  cooking  being  of  light 
tiffin.  This  gives  an  average  daily  consamption  of 
over  8  lbs.   per   person. 

6.  The  city  of  Madras  depends  for  its  fuel,  mainly 
on  imports  of  Casuarioa  and  jungle  fuel  through  the 
Buckingham  Canal,  the  South  Indian  Railway  and 
the  M.  S.  M.  Railway.  The  figures  for  the  annual 
Casuarina  imports  by  this  canal  since  1899-1900, 
indicate  that  per  capita  consumption  is  about  a 
pound  of  Casuarina  fuel  at  Madras. '  We  have,  how- 
ever, still  to  reckon  along  with  this  the  fuel  brought 
over  the  railways  and  over  ordinary  roads,  the  de- 
cided cow-dung,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  sold 
at  about  Rs.  IG  to  Rg.  22  a  ton  in  Madras  all 
through  the  year,  and  such  small  supplies  as  are 
available  from  trees  within  the  city  itself,  the  sweep- 
ings of  carpenter's  shops  etc.,  before  we  can  arrive  at 
a   figure  which  would   be   approximately   correct. 

In  estimating  the  domestic  consumption  of  a 
large  provincial  area  like  It^adras,  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  pnt  down  the  consumption  per  head, 
per  day,  at  less  than  2}  to  3  lbs.  The  poor  are, 
in  fact,  more  wasteful  of  fuel  than  the  rich  on 
account  of  the  primitive  character  of  their  cooking- 
ovens  and  utensils,  through  which  much  heat  is 
wasted.'  And  the  breaking  up  of  firewood  and  its 
dryage,  which  are  undergone,  before  their  consumption 
(particularly   by   the   poor)    begins,   often    mean   a   loss 

1  Hadru  receives  some  Caaiuirina  fuel  throngb  the  raolwaTs.  Almost  lU 
the  ODDsideTable  qnuitit]'  of  jangle  fuel  whioh  tSaA-as  obtains  from  the  mo- 
{DMll  comes  bj  nil. 

STo  the  rich  mAn  eoonom;  ot  fuel  is  □[  small  imporbuiie.  But  be  could 
Afford  to  bo;  lael  BaTuig  spparatus,  vbioh  vroald  neoessaril;  Impl^  mors  initikl 
OQll^  and  the  j]emaiid  for  more  space.  The  poor  mui  may  be  ouetul,  bat 
his  ftrrutgements  for  cooking — an  open  Sre  nnd  shallow  pans,  olten  ot  euth, 
Kte  most  inefSeient  uid  eKtravnguit. 

B8  ■ 
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of  nearly  86  per  cent  in  the  fnel.  And  if  an  All- 
India  average  is  sought,  it  should  be  put  even  higher 
than  the  apper  of  the  two  limits  I  have  indicated, 
in  view  of  (1)  the  larger  demands  of  the  colder 
regions,  and  (2)  to  balance  the  extravagant  ases  of 
fnel  in  the  vicinity  of  abundant  reserves,  for  as  is 
well  known,  cheapness  of  fuel  means  a  larger  con- 
sumption of  it,  and  often  greater  wastefulness  in 
its   use  too.  ^ 

Applying  this  low  rating  to  British  India  and  the 
Madras  Presidency  (excluding  Native  States),  the  total 
daily  demand  of  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  may  be 
put  down  as  ronghly  equivalent  to  720  million  fts. 
of  wood-fuel,  in  the  year  1907-8  (a  typical  year) 
when  the  population  was  about  289  millions.  This 
implies  about  120  million  tons  of  firewood  or  its 
equivalent,  per  year,  for  the  entire  population  of 
British  India.  The  total  ont-turn  of  fuel  from 
Government  Forests  in  1907-8  was  (Pearson's  Commer- 
cial Qnide  to  the  Forest  Products  of  India,  p.  7) 
only  169§  million  cubic  feet,  which  at  the  usual  forest 
conversion  rate  for  fuel  vim.,  80  cubic  feet  per  ton, 
is  only  a  little  over  2  million  tons.  That  is  to  say 
the  fuel  worked  from  Government  Forests  will  meet 
only  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  demand,  even  if  all 
of  it  were  for  only  domestic  consumption  I  Even  if 
the  average  rate  of  consumption  per  head  were  put 
down  as  low  as  a  pound  per  day,  the  proportion  of 
the  total  demand  for  fuel  which  the  Forests  met 
could  not  have  exceeded  6  per  cent  that  year.  And 
the  year   is   fairly   typical. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  Presidency  of 
Madras.  In  1911,  its  population  was  returned  as 
414    lakhs.      The    fuel   worked    from    the  Forest   areas 

1  I  hftTG  notioed  that  the  nomen  ol  the  Mftbbof  Coast,  whioti  ia  dbU- 
wooded,  ue  eitravaganl  io  the  um  o!  (nel  m  oompfcred  with  tho  wonMi  ot 
(he   lass-wooded  parts  of   Sonth   India. 
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amounted  to  221  lakhs  of  cubic  feet,  i.e.,  about  2|  lakhs 
of  tons.  At  cTen  a  pound  per  day  rate,  the  total 
demand  for  fuel  in  the  province,  daring  the  year, 
would  have  come  to  over  70.  lakhs  of  tons.  That  is, 
only  obont  4  per  cent  of  the  total  demand  at  this 
very  low-^rate,  could  have  been  met  by  our  Forests, 
during  that  year,  even  if  all  the  forest  fuel  went  to 
satisfy   domestic   uses   only. 

A  perusal  of  the  population  tables  since  1891  will 
show  that  for  the  mere  annual  increment  in  numbers 
the  equivalent  fuel  demand,  even  at  the  very  low  rate 
of  a  pound  of  fire-wood  per  head  per  day,  will  be 
about  200,000  tons,  while  on  our  assumed  rate  it 
would  be  700,000  tons.  We  have  still  to  consider 
the  increased  demand  for  fuel  on  account  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people. 
The  average  annual  out-turn  of  timber  and  fuel  from 
British  Indian  Forests  fur  the  quiniquenuuim  ending 
with  1914-16  was  roughly  280  million  cubic  feet,  of 
which  the  fuel  supply  would  have  been  about  70  per 
cent,  i.e.,  196  million  cubic  feet.  For  the  correspond- 
ing period  a  decade  earlier,  the  average  out-turn  of 
fael,  assuming  the  same  proportion  between  timber 
and  fuel,  was  166  million  cabic  feet  a  year.  The 
difference  of  30  million  cubic  feet  represents  the 
improvement  of  the  decade.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  such  a  progressive  increase  in  the  fuel 
capacity  of  our  Forests  can  be  safely  counted  upon 
for  ever.  But  even  assuming  that  this  is  feasible, 
the  annual  iocremeut  of  fuel  would  come  up  only  to 
3  million  cabic  feet  or  §  lakh  tons.  That  is  to  say, 
the  proportion  which  the  possihle  additional  supplies 
of  firewood  will  bear  to  the  likely  additional  demand 
therefor  will  be  as  8  to  16,  even  on  so  low  a  -per 
capita  fuel  consumption   as   a  pound   per  day. 

The  village  potter    consumes  a  certain  quantity  of 
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Eael,  but  he  ioTariably  uses  np  all  the  rabbUh  he 
could  gather,  since  otherwise  the  prices  of  his  wares 
would  become  prohibitive.  Befined  pottery  and  glass 
works  will  use  wood-fuel  or  coal,  but  the  demand 
nnder  this  head  is   more   potential  than   present. 

Brick  and  lime  kilns,  however,  entail  a  steady  de- 
mand for  firewood  and  charcoal.  At  present  the  main 
use  of  charcoal,  is  for  making  the  quick  lime  required 
for  building  construction,  the  balance  alone  being 
available  for  other  uses,  such  as  those  of  goldsmiths 
and  workers  in  metals,  washermen,  occasional  domes- 
tic cooking  as  in  this  city,  etc.  Brick  kilns  use 
firewood  almost  invariably,  the  rate  being  a  pound  of 
fuel  for  a  brick  of  standard  size.  The  demand  for 
buildings — both  public  and  private — is  progressive,  with 
the  increase  in  the  population  and  improvement  in 
the  economic  condition  of  the  people.  Further,  a 
demand  for  bricks  is  generally  also  a  demand  for 
lime,  and  unless  the  latter  cai^  be  provided  from  the 
available'  charcoal  it  will  have  to  be  made  from 
additional  supplies  of  charcoal  which  would  have  other- 
wise remained  as  firewood.  Under  the  existing  crude 
processes  of  charcoal  burning,  the  out-turn  of  charcoal 
does  not  amount  to  more  thau  11  per  cent  of  the 
firewood  used  up  in  the  process.  This  aspect  alone 
might  necessitate,  in  the  not  distant  future,  either 
the  cheaper  preparation  of  charcoal,  as  by  the  des- 
tructive distillation  of  wood,  or  the  manufacture  of 
lime  without  the  use  of  charcoal. 

A  rough  idea  of  the  demand  for  additional  build- 
ings— urban  and  rural — may  be  gained  from  considering 
the  number  of  new  families  and  the  amount  of 
house  accommodation  which  the  natural  growth  of 
the  population  will  necessitate.  Our  census  figures 
show  that  a  family  or  a  house  may  be  taken  as 
consisting  of  five  persons.     This  would  mean  240,000 
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new  houses ,  every  year.  Of  Ihe  new  buildings, 
11  per  cent  (if  the  present  proportions  hold)  will  be 
in  urban  and  89  in  rural  areas.  An  average  house  in 
a  town  will  require  140,000  bricks,  i.e.,  70  tons  of 
fuel.  Bural  demand  for  housing  which  is  eight 
times  as  great  may  be  put  roughly  at  twice  the  urban 
demand,  so  far  as  bricks  are  concerned.  The  total 
annual  extra  demand  for  firewood  on  account  of  brick- 
kilns, for  private  buildings  alone,  will  thus  come  up 
to  fifty-aix  lakhs  of  tons.  There  still  remain  new 
public  buildings  to  be  considered,  and  the  improve- 
ments to  existing  bttildings  consequent  on  the 
rise  in  the  standards  of  comfort.  On  the  other  hand, 
building  stone  has  to  be  regarded  as  in  part  a  set- 
off to  the  demand  for  bricks.  Nevertheless,  all  things 
considered,  the  annual  demand  for  fuel  under  this 
head   cannot  well   be  below   five   million   tons. 

The  only  other  considerable  users  of  wood-fuel  are 
some  of  the  factories  and  workshops,  and  when  there 
is  a  coal  shortage,  the  railways.  In  our  railways  the 
use  of  wood-fuel  has  practically  vanished.  The  war 
brought  about  a  revival  of  the  use  of  firewood  for 
running  and  lighting  pnrjwses,  and  the  South  Indian 
Railway,  which  has  always  used  some  wood-fuel, 
expended  109,288  tons  of  it  in  1917-1918,  according 
to  figures  obtained  from  its  Locomotive  and  Carriage 
Superintendent.  In  view  of  the  lower  calorific  power 
of  firewood  as  compared  to  ordinary  coal  (which  stand 
to  each  other  as  1  to  2}  roughly)  and  the  ash  it 
forms,  the  continued  use  of  firewood  in  any  extensive 
qaantities  need  not  be  looked  for  on  our  railways, 
especially  if  coal  is  available,  or  the  use  of  oil 
supersedes  the  use  of  solid  fuel.  The  introduction,  as 
suggested  by  the  Industtial  Commission,  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  future,  of  producer-gas-engines,  in  which 
the  gas  is  generated  by  charcoal,  wood,  coke  or  coal, 
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might  lead  to  some  additional  demand  for  wood-fael, 
but  taking  the  country  as  a  whole  the  strain  on  the 
available  supplies  on  thia  occonut  could  be  ignored 
for   several  years   to  come. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  domestic  demand 
(in  a  large  sense)  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is 
readily  met  by  a  non-specialised  fuel  like  firewood. 
The  demand  tor  other  kinds  of  fuel  is  extending 
rapidly,  particularly  in  industrial  fields,  from  which 
firewood  is  being  ousted.  This  is  only  natural,  as 
weight  for  weight,  coal  is  2i  times  more  efficient  as 
a  fuel  than  firewood,  and  liquid  fuel  is  1}  times 
more  efficient  than  coal.  (H.  S.  Jevons,  "The  British 
Coal  Trade''  p.  700).  Coal  and  liquid  fuel  are  even 
coming  into  competition  with  firewood  in  domestic 
consumption,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  where  special 
ovens  or  stoves  for  their  consumption  are  available, 
and  their  use  is  also  dictated  by  the  conditions  of 
living,  or  the  rules  of  tenancy  as  in  the  City  Im- 
provement Trust  areas  iu  Bomboy.  The  bulk  of  the 
Indian  population  is,  however,  rural  and  slow  to 
change  its  habits.  It  is  very  doubtful  if,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  another  SO  years,  such  progress  would 
have  been  made  in  the  domestic  uses  of  these  sab- 
stitutes,  as  to  enable  tl^em  to  be  regarded  as  of  appre- 
ciable importance  in  meeting  the  firewood  shortage. 

It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  consider 
them  in  regard  to  the  industrial  demands  of  the 
future.  The  production  and  consumption  of  coal  and 
petroleum  are  indicated  in  the  three  graphs  I  am 
exhibiting.  These  will  show  how  large  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  both.  As  regards  coal, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  railway  consumption  accounts 
only  for  between  28  and  84  per  cent  of  the  output, 
and  that  practically  all  the  coal  available  is  absorbed 
by    the  growing  demand  of    the  country    in    industry 
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and  transport.  If  oar  coal  deposits  do  not  fail  na, 
and  India's  coal  out-turn  and  railway  rates  coald  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  minimise  the  cost  of  transport  of 
coal  by  land,  it  is  permissible  to  presume  that  the 
normal  increase  in  demand  will  be  met  therefrom. 
As  regards  the  future  of  petroleum,  it  would  be  rash 
'  to  hazard  any  surmise.  Liquid  fuel  has  great  and 
obTions  advantage  and  it  would  be  only  natural  to 
predicate  a  larger  utilization  of  it.  But  the  entire 
production  of  India  is  barely  2  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply,  and  the  bulk  of  the  oil- sources  is  controlled  by 
those  great  monopolistic  organizations  of  the  West, 
which  have  virtnally  that  power  to  dictate  the  prices 
at  which  oil  should  be  sold  all  over  the  world. 
And  oar  oil-wells  are  not  inexhaustible,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  new  oil-areas  within  India  can  be  dis- 
covered, as  a  set-off  to  those  which  are  exhausted. ' 
And  the  experience  of  the  recent  war  should  make 
any  country  chary  of  trusting  so  vital  a  thing  as 
power-generation  to  the  chances  of  external  (and 
possibly  hostile)  control.  This  aspect  of  the  matter 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  scheme  of  national 
fuel-economy,  and  must  warn  ns  against  believing 
ourselves  capable  of  becoming  substantially  less  de- 
pendent    on     our    firewood   resources. 

The  manufacture  of  charcoal  in  our  forests  is  now 
carried  out  in  a  primitive  fashion,  and  as  railway 
freights  are  calculated  on  bulk  as  well  as  on  weight, 
the  increasing  cost  at  which  charcoal  oonld — with  the 
existing  methods  of  production — be  supplied  in  towns 
should  be  viewed  as  a  national  question,  especially  if  it 
would   mean  the   needless   destruction   of   firewood.     In 

1  See  the  Indastrinl  Commiuion'B  Report,  puagivi[>lis  48  Kid  00.  In  1001 
the  outpat  at  pctrolenm  in  India  wbb  118^  million  fERjIonn,  and  tha  jevrlj 
outpDt  ateodUr  ruse  to  277  millinn  (ptllons  in  1913.  In  1911  (he  prodaction 
(sU  to  3J9  million  galloas,  uid  though  the  ontpnt  hu  xinoe  recovered  it  bas 
onlj  been  b;  \wj  dew  boilngs  that  the  roooveij  hu  been  pnsslble.  Kee 
Becordi  ot  the  (ftol.  Sarv«r  of  India,  vol.  46,  pp.  173-S,  toI.  17,  pp.  ISX  utd 
Tol.  48,p.  61.  ^,  , 
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December  1910  at  the  lodaatrial  Conference  at  Allaha- 
bad, Mr.  Mahadev  Bajsram  Bodas  of  this  city  read  a 
paper  on  "  Wood  Distillation "  in  which  he  argaed 
that  it  was  possible,  by  adopting  improved  procesaes 
of  maonfacture,  to  increase  the  ont-torn  of  charcoal 
from  244  lbs  (the  present  quantity)  to  653  lbs  per 
ton  of  wood.  Mr.  Bodas  contended  that  the  valuable 
by-products  of  the  distillation  would  be  pure  profit,' 
as  the  extra  charcoal-  produced  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  working  charges  and  interest  on 
outlay.  Urban  tito  will  lead  to  larger  consumption 
of  charcoal  (in  patent  stoves  and  cookers  like  "  Ic- 
raic "  and  "Anna-puma"),  and  it  would  be  a  useful 
idea — in  view  of  the  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
animal  charcoal  in  sugar  refining — to  substitute  vpge- 
table  charcoal  for  it,  as  Mr.  Bodas  urges,  it  is  possi- 
ble. It  has,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the 
charcoal  is  now  produced  from  twigs  and  branches 
which  will  not  pay  to  cart  out  of  the  forests,  and 
that  accordingly,  the  wood  distillation'  wilt  not  prove 
as  remunerative  as  Mr.  Bodas  assumes,  unless  the 
plant  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  forests,  where 
charcoal  burning  now  takes  place. "  A  possible  point 
tor  consideration  is  furnished  by  a  remark  of  Pro- 
fessor Humblot  Sexton  ("  Metallurgy,'^  p.  29)  that 
charcoal  prepared  in  retorts  is  usually  much  inferior 
in  quality   to   that   prepared     in   heaps. 

The  problem  of  the  adequacy  of  our  fntnr?  fuel 
supplies,  now  substantially  resolves  itself  into  only 
one  question,  namely,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  meet, 
now  and  hereafter,  the  demand  for  firewood  as  easily 
and    as    cheaply    as    we     have    hitherto    been    doing. 

1  Mr.  Bodoa  reokons  on  the  simultAneoaa  prmlaotion  of  310  lt»  of  tu  ud 
S60  lbs  o(  omde  ftcetio  acid  duriai;  the  drj  distilUHon  of  «  Ion  of  wood, 
tor  producing  charcoal.  The  ncetic  aoiJ  slionld  provo  pftrtionlarly  valaftUe  in 
meeting   tbo   demnnd   thetefor   froiii    nihher   esUteB. 

a  Tha  locitioii  ot  rubber  cebatea  in  the  vioiniW  ol  the  forests  bj  oreatuu 
a.  good  demand  lor  cnide  acetio  acid  should  mn,ke  (h«  location  of  nioh  ebaraoAl 
pn>daalii8  plMta  vithin  the  raHireB. 
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This  brings  ns  to  the  consideration  of  the  fnel  de- 
mand for  those  uses  which  firewood  now  subserves, 
u  compued  with  the  sources  from  which  this  is  or 
eonld  hereafter  be  met. 

As  we  saw,  on  a-ponnd-a-day-per-head  cdoulatioB, 
the  total  annual  demand  for  wood-fuel  in  Briti^ 
Indift  alone  would  now  imply  a  demand  for  about 
260  million  lbs  of  dry  firewood,  per  day,  or  over  44 
million  torn  of  firewood  a  year.  This  is,  howew, 
too  low  an  estimate,  and  it  would  be  safer  to  put 
the  Mumal  consumption  at  about  threa  times  this 
fiignie.  On  the  latter  assumption  our  forests  now  snpp^ 
leas  than  2  per  cent  of  the  wood-fnel  we  require. 
Where  does  the  balance  come  from?  Even  on  the 
lowest  ratio  of  consumption,  the  forest  supplies  will  not 
meet  more  than  6  per  cent  of   the  demand. 

The  answer  to  this  question  requires  a  passing 
glance  at  the  chief  substitutes  for  wood-fuel  in 
domestic  use.  It  is  well  known  that  over  the  grea- 
ter port  of  India,  the  droppings  of  cattle  are  collected, 
dried,  and  used  as  fael.  The  calorific  value  of  such 
fnel  is  lower  (being  only  one-half  to  two-third,  i.e^ 
1600  to  2000  calories)  than  that  of  firewood,  nor 
can  it  be  used  by  itself.  Still,  as  it  produces 
a  low  heat  and  is  the  cmly  available  fuel  in  many 
irrigated  or  treeless  areas,  it  is  extensively  used 
in  urban  as  in  rural  tracts.'  The  price  of  dried 
cattle  excrement  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  {s.g., 
Madras,  Madura)  is  greater  than  its  price  as  manure*, 
(as  it  tends  to  approximate  to  the  price  of  firewood) 
and  accordingly,  the  areas  aroand  our  towns  are 
deprived  of  the  furm-yard  manure  which  they  could 
otherwise  obtain  to  enrich   their  soil. 

1 IM  ua  Is  not  nsMoooniid^  u    ■  lov  temfenton  U   nIMMk  iet  am* 
otdiDMj  oookuig. 
s  Or.  Bmaj  ri*tM  Ihat  In  »  tiumMiid  poondi   of  Itwh  ToMiagi  of  ■  eow, 
I    of    Clioq^oiie   Mid,    Mid  lib  «< 


Umm  Ma    onlj  S  Uw  ot    Kitrwieii,    li  lbs    of    Clioq^oiie 
*1UUm  UlK  pgtaih,  ItaM  ilc. 
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An  average  size  boll  or  cow  yields  about  hall  a 
ton  of  dnng-cakes  for  fael  in  the  year.'  The  number* 
of  the  cattle  in  India  may  be  roughly  put  down 
at  100  million  and,  if  all  these  cattle  produced 
fuel,  (which  is  not  the  case)  the  total  supply  from 
this  source  will  come   up  to  about   60   million   tons. 

On  the  Malabar  Coast  cocoannt  shells,  cocoanut 
leaves,  and  in  other  parts  of  South  India,  the  fibrous 
outer  coTering  of  the  coco&nnt  >re.  used  as  fuel. 
Stoaw,  dried  leaves,  and  twigs  and  paddy  hnsk  are 
also  collected  by  Uie  poorer  folk  and  utilised  for 
cooking  and  for  the  preparation  of  parboiled  rice  from 
paddy.  The  dry  fibre  left  after  the  expression  of 
juice  from  the  sugarcane  (megasse)  is  used  for  boil- 
ing gul  or  sugarcane  juice.  And  improved  furnaces 
(like  the  Poona'  fnrance)  are  coming  into  wide  use, 
as  they  can  utilise  the  megasse  thoroughly,  and  make 
gul-boiling  independent  of  other  fuel.  The  only  re- 
maining sources  of  the  fuel  required-  to  supplement 
the  forest  Supplies  are  those  from  trees  on  roads  and 
avenues,  on  private  garden  plots,  acacia  or  babul 
trees  growing  on  fields,  tank  bunds  and  tank  beds, 
and  occasionally  within  even  irrigated  fields,  special 
fnel  plantations,  mn  either  by  the  Government  (like 
the  well  known  Ohangamanga  fnel  reserve  near  Lahore 
in  which  a  plantation  *  of  Sissoo  and  Mulberry  is 
maintained  by  irrigation  carried  on  from  the  Doab 
channels,  or  the  Eucalyptus  plantations  on  the  Nilgiris), 
or  by  private  individuals  Oi^3  the  numerous  Gasuarina 
and    Eorkapnlli    plantations    near .  Madras),    and    trees 

I  Tbe  »T«aga  Atutriean  oow  is  said  to  void  M  lbs  o(  solid  emameot  In 
34  honn.  Suob  eiomneat  will  Iiowevcr  oontiia  mnoli  mtei.  (Dr.  W.  A. 
HaR7,  "Fetdt  tmd  Fmdmg",  p.  SIT).  A  ooDrideMbly  lower  estinute  ItH 
to  be  nude  for  tha  suMllai  and  woraated  Indian  oattle. 

'  >  H;  nnmben  tor  (Im  oat(l«  In  India  are  main] j  on  tba  bauB  of  Um 
flgnna  gim  in  the  Hcml  and  Material  Pngrwa  Statement,  I911-1S,  p.  MS 
Mg. 

■  Bee  P.  C.  Paul's  Bulletin  on  Ibe  Poofia  Fmnaoe  (Department  of  Agriral- 
toM,  BonAay,   Ull). 

*  T^e  Changwwuiga  plantation  la  woAed  both  lor  Umber  and  lor  (nei. 
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growing  on  OoTernment  waste-land.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  trees  like  babal  growing  on  fields  are  apt  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  progress  of  cnltiration,  and  that  ifi 
almost  all  these  cases,  except  the  plantations,  the 
destrnotion  is  more  steady  than  natural  or  artificial 
reproduction.'  From  the  graph  I  am  exhibiting  to 
show  the  distribution  of  area  in  British  India,  it  will 
be  Been  how  the  acreage  from  which  such  supple- 
mentary fuel  supplies  can  be  derived  is  either  inelas- 
tic or  shows  a  shrinkage.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Forest  area,  and  the  evidence  of  Forest 
officers  before  the  Industrial  Commission  was  almost 
unanimous  in  denying  the  possibility  of  getting  much 
more  out  of  our  forests  than  we  now  do.  Afforesta- 
tion is  unpopular,  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  for 
administrations  to  disforest  lands,  and  to  allow  culti- 
vation to  be  carried  on  within  forest  reserves.  The 
practice  too,  which  still  obtains  in  many  places,  of 
allowiog  fnel  and  timber  to  be  extracted  by  privfite 
agency,  either  on  the  payment  of  contract-prices  or  of 
seigniorage,  has  led  to  wasteful  and  even  ruinons 
exploitation  of  forests.  We  have  also  the  nnideal 
Forester,  who  regards  his  function  mainly  as  the  pro- 
daction  of  revenue,  even  to  the  detriment  of  the 
forests  in  his  charge. ' 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  press  the  point  any 
further  in  order  to  show  how,  because  we  have 
been  largely  drawing  on  non-Government  sources  of 
firewood,  we  have  allowed  the  serious  and  impending 
shortage  in  wood-fuel  to  escape  our  vigilant  attention. 

1  Fm  •  lotatioii  whioli  woold  Imts  a  fuel  pkntetion  in  aadiniiiiilied 
Btren^i  ten  fears  will  b«  nqnlred  in  the  case  o(  CMWuina  and  Cubair,  uid 
twentj-five  rMte  ia  tbe  Mse  of  Bkbol  and  Eaoalj'ptaE.  The  lut  khwrba  the 
watoi  in  tnhwil  spriDg*  to  Oiotoxighij  that  U  U  not  to  be  reoonunended  tot 
plantations  in  plitces  where  the  labeoil  iprlnga  are  apt  to  dr;  np  in  Sommn, 
Fnel  trees  mnst  atl^n  a  '  girth  '  ot  at  least  tiren^-eisht  inobes  before  they  oan 
be  tellsd  with  advantage. 

I  It  ti  hardly  neoeaMjry  to  emi^riM  nndnly  the  daQg«r  to  agnonltnre,  and 
to  tb*  oonntiT's-  food  nippliM  likaly  to  reeolt  Irom   the  destnoUcHi 
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It  mly  remains  to  indicate  very  briefly,  some  of  the 
remedial  measuTes  I  wonld  prc^Kwe  to  correct  the  evil, 
when  there  is  still  time  to  do  so. 

Betrenohment  in  expeoditnre  and  increase  in  oot- 
tnm,  if  feagible,  are  the  two  broad  lines  on  which 
oar  fntnre  policy  shenld  mn. 

In  eonrse  of  time,  the  habitnal  dislike  of  onr 
people  to  nee  new  fnel  or  appliances  may  be  partially 
at  least,  overcome,  and  coal,  coke  and  liqnid-fael  may 
come  into  wider  nse  for  snch  pn^MMes.  It  is  stated 
on  high  authority  that  the  existing  methods  of  oil- 
prodnetion  in  Burma  are  nneconomic,  dangerons  and 
wastefnl,*  and  that  oar  collieries  (especially  those  winded 
by  Indian  owners)  are  capable  of  considerable  im- 
provement as  regards  working. 

The  consideration  of  fnel  as  a  main  item  in 
Forest  working  plans,  the  preparation  of  carefal  work- 
ing plans,  the  avoidance  of  nnsystematic  felling,  the 
improvement  of  means  of  commnnication  and  trans- 
port vrithin  forests,  the  conneetim  of  forests  with 
mun  lines  of  commnnication,  the  avoidance,  as  fitr  as 
possible,  of  irresponsible  private  agency  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  forests,  the  stamping  ont  of  fugitive  cnltiva- 
tion  *  within  the  forest  reserves,  and  the  extension  of 
forest  areas  whenever  possible,  are  desirable  reforms 
in  Forest  working,  which  might  prove  helpfnl  in 
solving  the  fnel  problem." 

The  calorific  valae  of  different  kinds  of  timber 
have  yet  to  be  systematically  worked  ont,  and  re- 
search work  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  in  the 
carefal   selection   of  rapid   growing    species    of    timber, 

I  Sm  SIt  Thomw  HoUucl't  Qutnqaeiinwl  8«v[ew  ot  the  Ifiaonl  ProdooUoQ 
of  Indift,  I009-19ia,  (tn  B.  O.  8.  I.,  vol.  U,)  p.  I9G ;  HOd  the  Beport  of  tbt 
IndUn  lodDBb]*!  OomniUilon,  pp.  18'8I, 

■  Oa  then  pointa  guuuHj  im  the  Oovcimnant  of  InAik'a  QoinqoMinU 
B«tlam  ol  Fomt  AdroIniBtiMlDn  u  well  u  B.  S.  Tionp'B  "Woik  ol  the 
FoiMl  DMWtaMiil  In  iDdu"  0B17)  ud  oUot,  itwidud  uoiMti^ia  lit*  Sir 
BMMk  BiMdii'i  "Indlu  rt/mtrj-  (liBI}  isd  B.  Blbbanti^i  "FomMt 
in  Bdttdi  UMm."  (IWM). 
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suitable  for  fnel  and  for  the  climatic  and  soil  c<Hidi- 
tions  of  particntar  localities,  is  an  immediate  and 
imperatiTe  necessity.  I  have  appended  to  this  paper 
a  list  of  a  few  trees,  which  I  am  advised  by  an 
experienced  Forest  Officer,  are  well-snited  for  selection 
for  growth  as  fnel.  The  forest  departments  may  also 
take  np  with  mnch  advantage  the  qnestion  of  the 
aystematie  rearing  of  special  fnel  plantations  in  different 
p«rts  of  the  coantry  and  working  them  on  a  rotation, 
which  will  keep  them  in  andiminisfaed  strength. 
lAstiy,  the  present  haphazard  system  of  fixing  prices 
and  seigniorage  rates  ( nniform  for  many  Madras 
districts,  irrespective  of  differences  in  cost  of  extrac- 
tion, transport  and  local  demand)  has  to  yield  to 
the  commercial  treatment  of  fael.  Hard  as  it  may 
Bonnd,  the  best  thing  eventually  in  the  interests  of 
the  fnel  consomer  in  India  will  be  so  to  adjust  the 
prices  as  not  to  make  the  Forest  Department  incnr 
any  loss  out  of  confusion  of  thought  or  sentimentalism, 
and  to  make  any  rise  in  the  piice  of  fuel  fall  on 
the  consumer  himself,  so  as  to  teach  him  the  need 
to  be  really  economical. 

On  the  industrial  side  the  principal  measures  I 
would  advocate  are  the  utilisation  of  water-power 
whereever  it  is  available,  in  sufficient  quantity.  This 
is  particularly  possible  over  the  West  Coast  from 
Bombay  downwards.^  And  if  the  large  interests  of 
.  the  future,  in  conserving  our  firewood  supplies  are 
considered  side  by  side  with  the  other  demand  for 
the  power  generated,  the  economic  jastification  for 
Hydro-electric'  schemes  will  become  more  apparent. 
In  the  sparsely  wooded  area  in  which  Madura,  the 
second    city    in     oar    province,     stands,     if    only     the 
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Periyar  electric  scheme  had  been  carried  oat,'  the 
saving  in  tael  alone  wonld  have  bronght  Balvation  to 
the  ever  receding  forest  reserves  of  not  only  that 
district  bet  of  distant  forests  like  those  on  the  line 
of  railway  in  Travaacore,  from  which  fuel  now  goes 
as  far  north  as  Trichinopoly. 

The  nse  of  heat-saving  gas  engines  may  also  .help 
indirectly  to  diminish  in  some  measare  the  strain  on 
onr  more  exhaustible  fnel  resources.* 

The  last  point — and  one  of  the  most  important 
is  the  education  of  the  luel-consumer.  At  present, 
thanks  to  thtf  continuance  of  types  of  ovens  and 
fireplaces,  which  are  centuries  old,  and  which  were 
perhaps  not  harmful  in  ages  when  man  and  the 
tropical  forest  struggled  against  each  other  tor  bore 
life,  is  leading  to  mncfa  avoidable  waste  of  fuel.  I 
have  known  cases  in  which  small  but  sensible  im- 
provements in  the  ovens  in  use  have  brought  about 
considerable  redactions  in  a  family's  fuel-bill.  The 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  types  to  snit  local  and 
class  requirements  have  to  be  thought  of,  and  their 
use  ought  to  be  systematically  inculcated  by  active 
propagaadism.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  alter  the 
traditional  shapes  and  patterns  of  our  domestic  cooking 
vessels,  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  heat. 
Attention  to  even  such  trifles  will  be  needed,  as 
domestic  consumption  is  the  largest,  the  most  elastic 
and  in  some  ways  the    least    tractable    of  our  several 

I  Sir  Altnd  Clwttertoi)  uid  Hi.  Ttesdet  once  prapu«d  »  TUnable  note  dtoirii^ 
the  (MiibiUt;  and  the  MlTknbtgw  of  ths  Kwema.  Sea  "  Appondioea  to  tba 
Beport  at  Uie  ladian   Indoatiiftl  Commiiston,  "  p.    117. 

II  ftm  intoniMd  bj  Ui.  I.  C.  Ctuicko,  B.Be.,  A.E.C.8.,  Stkte  Oeokgiat 
in  TnTBDOore,  that  ia  his  «xpeTi«Dae  prodnoei  gu-eopiiM  mcimcd  ta 
tMke  ttw  most  oooDomia  ue  o[  Inal.  He  gave  &  soeoi&a  Imtanoe  of  aoeh  an 
engine  in  n»TaiiooM  whioh  oonaumed  oalj  20 IM.  of  ehanoai  par  hoot 
to  pradnee  BS  fa.  p. — i «.,  wbiofa  conmted  8t.5  per  oenl  of  the  afalhUe  hMt 
into  Dwtnl  work— a  result  tu  saperioc  to  ttxj  obtainsd  from  the  taott 
eSelent  itCMn  cn^nei.  See  John  Faii7'B  "  8Uam  Engine  amd  Oat  and  Oil 
BH/int*,"  1M3;  ud  W.  8.  IsTon'B  "  Ths  Coal  Qudtlio*"  (ed.  Flax)  n.  IW-T. 
Ur.  Chooko'e  prodaoeT-gM^ngiae  is  8}  timet  more  eBtoiont  In  eeonomj  ol 
loel  tbMi  the  nKWl  eoonomlml  iteun  engine  aeoording  to  Jevoni, 
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typea  of  fael  demand,  and  an  improvement  in  a  small 
point  of  detail  might  mean  in  the  aggregate  a  tre- 
mendous saving  to  the  conntry.* 

And  lastly,  the  public  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  urgency  and  the  gravity  of  the  question,  and 
it  should  form  the  special  study  of  experts.  And,  it 
is  because  I  feel  that  this  should  have  been  done  long 
ago,  and  that  even  now  it  is  late  enongh,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  submit  these  observations  to  this  Con- 
ference, in  the  hope  that  the  question  could  not  have 
a  more  auspicious-  start  than  in  the  deliberations  of 
a  body  of  Economists. 


ANNEXUBE  1 

NOTE   ON   FUEL  WOBKING  CHAIIOEB  FROM   THE   F0BE8T 
RE8BRVES  OF  SOUTH   INDIA 

In  this  note  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
different  elements  in  the  cost  price  of  firewood  derived 
from  reserved  forests  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras 
and  in  Travancore,  and  their  relative  position  towards 
one   another. 

The  first  item  in  the  cost  is  seigniorage.  The 
seigniorage  rates  in  the  Madras  Presidency  vary  from 
district  to  district,  being  three  annas  for  a  cartload 
in  Canara,  five  annas  in  Malabar,  and  twenty-four 
annas  in  the  Kilgiris.  The  rate  in  most  districts  is 
six  annas.  In  Travancore  the  rates  are  eight  and 
twelve    annas    a    cartload,    for    local    consumption    and 

1  SlDOe  this  papei  wu  Bubmilled  to  tbe  Eoonomio  OoDlennoe,  I  hftve  seen 
the  reprint  ot  m  instruotlTe  and  mlnabJe  ooune  of  leatnm  on  "  Fuel 
Boonomy  In  Cooking  Appantoe,"  delivered  at  tbe  Unlrertit;  of  Londoa,  In  the 
■enlon  ot  lOlB,  by  Mr.  A,  H.  Buker.  The  work  reterB  to  the  domestla  eon- 
dithma  of  EnglMid,  bnt  tt  should  prore  very  mggefltive  to  waj  one  nDdertik- 
ing  m  eimikr  «nqnit;  in  regud  to  the  oonditiona  ot  cooking  and  tuel  oon- 
avmpUon  In  lodi*.  Ut.  Bwkei  pays  little  attention  to  the  patterns  ot  tbe 
oooung  Teweli  oaed.  The  rales  of  oaste  will  give  thia  aspeet  of  the  »u\h 
}Mt  apMlal  importance  in  India. 
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export  respectively.  A  cartload  is  assnmed  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  half  a  toa  or  twenty  cubic  feet, 
thoagh  in  reality  eightj^.  cnbic  feet  of  air-dried  and 
stacked  firewood   would   atone   make   a  ton  ordinarily. 

The  charges  for  felling,  billeting  and  stacking  at 
site  range  from  sixteen  to  twenty  annas  for  a  "stack" 
(the  equivalent  of  99  cubic  feet  of  green  or  80  cubic 
feet  of  air-dried  wood)  in  Madras  forests,  and  ttoeniy 
to  twenty-four  annas  in  Travancore.  A  stack  of  green 
wood  is  supposed  to  shrink  in  -six  weeks  from  99 
cnbic  feet  to  80  cable  feet.  A .  "  stack "  is  the 
assumed  equivalent  of  a  ton. 

The  transport  by  head-load  from  the  place  of 
felling  to  the  carting  site  would  involve  a  farther 
expenditare   of  four  to  eight   annas   a   ton. 

Cartage  rates  vary  from  place  to  place.  The 
official  rates  are  an  anna-and-a-hatf  to  two  annas 
per  mile  in  Madras  districts,  and  two-annas-and-a-half 
in  Travancore. 

An  allowance  of  three  to  five  per  cent  has  to  be 
made  for  wastage  in  fuel  stores  or  depots,  owing  to 
peeling  of  bark,  chipping  etc,  in  frequent  handling 
and  in   carting. 

The  wastage  in  the  process  of  splitting  the 
billets  of  wood  into  sizes  fit  for  the  oven  has  been 
found  by  experiment  to  range  between  12}  and  16 
per  cent. 

Where  the  market  for  the  fuel  -is  reached  by  carts 
from  the  felling  areas,  the  above  elements,  together 
with  a  reasonable  contribution  (a)  to  the  establish- 
ment charges,  in  the  case  of  departmental  fuel 
depots  or  to  the  cost  of  management,  (b)  to  Uie 
interest  on  the  outlay  for  weighing  machines  and 
their  wear  and  tear,  and  (c)  to  the  rent  of  the 
depots,  would  practically  give  the  net  cost  of 
firewood. 
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Applying  these  standards,  it  is  found  that  the 
absolute  minimnm  coats,  exclusive  of  contribution  to 
working  expenses,  rent  and  capital  outlay  will  come 
np  to  rupees  5  a  ton  in  most  Madras  districts  and 
rupees  6-5  in  Travancore.  IJE  the  due  allowances 
are  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rates  of  6  to  7 
rupees  a  ton  charged  for  firewood  in  the  Government 
Fuel  Depots  in  Travancore  involve  a  clear  loss. 
Where  firewood  is.  supplied  to  railways  after  selection 
and  sorting,  a  higher  price  has  to  be  charged  on 
these  accounts.  The  Travancore  Forest  Department, 
tor  instance,  by  supplying  firewood  at  8  rupees  a  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  to  the  railway  must  in  my  reckoning  meet 
sorae  loss. 

Where  the  firewood  has  to  be  conveyed  over  a 
railway,  transport  charges,  loading,  unloading  and 
terminal  charges,  and  the  payment  of  the  customary 
"  fees "  to  the  subordinat*^  railway  staff,  cartage  to 
and  from  the  railway  stations  and  ground  rent  for 
the  railway  premises  occupied,  have  to  be  added  to 
the  above  rates.  Indian  railway  rates  for  firewood 
vary  greatly  from  railway  to  railway,  and  are  based 
on  degressive  scale  according  to  the  distance  over 
which   the   fuel   has   to  be   conveyed. 

Two  specific  examples  in  regard  to  the  firewood 
supplies  of  the  city  of  Madura  will  make  this  clear. 
Ayalur  is  66  miles  from  Madura  by  rail.  The  near- 
est fuel  reserve  to  Ayalur  is  16  miles  from  it.  The 
loading  and  unloading  charges  are  about  the  same, 
viz.,  Rs.  2-8-0  for  a  wagon  load  of  seven  tons.  The 
actual  transport  charges  over  the  66  miles  of  rail- 
road  will  be  Bs.  13-1-6  for  the  wagon.  Assuming 
a  minimnm  of  Bs.  5  a  ton-  for  the  cost  of  supplying 
fuel  from  the  reserve  to  Ayalur,  and  the  cartage  in 
the  town  of  Madura  from  the  station  to  the  Depots  • 
to    be  a  rupee  a  ton,  a  wagon  load  would    cost,  just 
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over  60  rupees.  The  "  other "  expenses  are  reckon- 
ed at  as  much  as  between  Bs.  20  and  Bs.  30 
per  wagon.  The  absolate  .  minimom  cost  at  the 
Madura  depots  will  be,  therefore,'  Bs.  11-8  to 
Ba.  18  a   ton. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sale  price  is  much 
higher  as  Madnra  has  to  draw  its  supplies  from  more 
distant  areas  like  the  reserves  near  Tenmalai,  in 
Travancore,  168  miles  o£F.  The  bare  cost  price  of 
Tenmalai  firewood  at  Madara  will  range  from  Bs.  16 
to  Bs.  17-8  a  ton.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for 
losses  in  transit,  municipal  taxes  etc.,  it  will  be  seen 
why  firewood  which  costs  at  the  starting  railway 
stations  only  Bs.  6  or  Bs.  6  a  ton,  costs  nearly  four 
times   as  much   at  a  city  like  Madura. 


ANNEXURE  n 

FAST  OBOWINO  FUEL  SPECIES 

1-  Eucalyptus  (Eucalyptus  Globulus). 

2.  Grewellia  Robusta  (Silver  Oak). 

3.  Gasnarina  (Casuarina  Equisetifolia). 

4.  Baintree   (Pithecolobiam   Saman). 

5.  Eorakkaipole    (Inga  Dnlcis). 

6.  Manjakonnai   (Cassia   Siamea). 

7.  Konnai   (Cassia  Fistula). 

8.  Vedathalei    (Dichrostachys   Cineria). 

9.  Usilai   (Albizzia  Amara). 

10.  Vagai    (Albizzia  Lebbek). 

11.  Sila  Vagai.     (Albizzia  Odoratissima). 

12.  Mulberry   (Moras   Alba). 

18.    Varactia.      (Poinciana  Elata). 
14.     Kollamavu   (Macbilus   Macrantha). 
16.    Yebhali   (ABOgeissns   Latifolia). 
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16.  Athi   or  Aramboli    (Banhinia   mala). 

17.  Cashew,  nut    (Anacardium  Occidentale).. 

18.  Fnnna  (GalophjllDm  iaophyllum). 

19.  Parathe    (HibiscaB  tiliacens). 

20.  Nelli  (Phyllautbus   Emblica). 

21.  Yatta   (Macaranga  tomeiitosa). 

22.  Pezhu  (Carya   Arborea). 

23.  Babul  (Acacia  Aratica). 
Udai  (Acacia  Latronam). 
Velvelam   (Acacia   Leacophloea). 

24.  Ayil  .(UimuB   IntegrifoHa). 

25.  Elandai    (Zizyplns  Jnjuba). 

26.  Uthiyam  (Odina  Wodier). 

27.  Pnngam    (Pongamia  Glabra). 
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LABOR    SUPPLY 

FROyL    ALLAHABAD   AND 

ADJOINING  DISTRICTS 

J.   P.   SRrVA.i3TAVA>   b.a.,   f.e.s., 

BEaBARCH     ASSISTANT,     ECONOMICS     DEPARTMENT, 
THE    UNIVERaiTY,    ALLAHABAD 


The  object  o!  this  paper  is  to  examine  briefly 
the  main  causes  of  the  deflcieDcy  of  labor,  it3 
potential  supply,  the  current  of  emigration  from 
Allahabad  labor  region,  and  lastly  the  ways  to 
improve   the   supply  of  labor. 

Among  the  varions  agents  and  factors  of  pro- 
duction labor  plays  an  active  part.  In  spite  of 
many  labor-saving  devices  human  being  remains  the 
most  important  machine  in  industrial  development. 
Becentty  we  have  had  the  recommendations  of  the 
Industrial  Hommission  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  India  but  the  complaint  of  the  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  labor  comes  fi-om  every  quarter  of 
the  country.  I!  the  supply  of  labor  is  not  improved, 
the  Indian  industries  in  future  will  be  confronted 
with  immense  difficulties.  Kow  let  us  see  why  the 
present  deficiency  of  labor  prevails.  The  main 
causes  of  the  deficiency  of  labor  are  (i)  employers 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  most  suitable  places  from 
which    to    recruit    their    men    (ii)    secondly    they    are 
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not  always  Bnfficiently  alive  to  the  need  for  adopting 
certain  necessary  precautions  in  order  to  retain  laborers 
after  recmltment  Uii)  employers  have  not  a  separate 
permanent  organization  to  constantly  supply  and  control 
labor  and  (iv)  the  laborers  as  a  class  are  ignotdut  of  the 
advantages  that  they  would  derive  from  accepting  service 
in  the  larger  commefcial  centres  of  India.  Broadly 
speaking  it  also  appears  th^t  the  demand  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
their  supply.  If  we  examine  the  matter  from  the 
sapply  point  of  view,'  taking  into  consideration  all 
tb.8  factors  wh-ch  affect  the  mobility  of  labor,  we 
would  find  that  India  contains  a  very  large  supply 
of  untrained  but  trainable  labor  from  which  to 
recrnit  for  the  ranks  of  the  semi-skilled  workmen 
who  are  employed  in  considerable  number  by  mills, 
Cactories  and  collieries.  Admitting  that  educational 
and  social  reform  ia  required  to  improve  the  sapply 
of  skilled  men,  many  hold  rightly  that  even  at 
present  in  the  absence  of  these  reforms,  the  supply 
can  be  bettered,  IE  recruiting  and  management  of 
labor   are   gone   about  in   an   organized   way. 

As  regards  the  other  complaint  from  employers 
about  the  ineiiiciency  .  of  labor  accompanied  by  a 
rise  of  wages.  Sir  Thomas  Holland  speaking  at 
Madras  observed :  "  that  in  India  we  have  means  of 
obtaiaing  all  the  expert  labor  that  is  necessary." 
The  Tata  Iron  aad  Steal  Works'  laborers  at  Sakchi 
who  only  a  few  years  ago  were  in  the  jungles 
of  the  Santals,  without  any  education',  are  handling 
now  red  hot  steel  bars,  turning  ont  rails,  wheels, 
angles  of  iron  as  efficiently  as  can  be  done  by  any 
English  laborer.  The  whole  question  is  largely  of 
the  methods  adopted  for  training  people.  If  labor  is 
properly  organized,  and  educated,  we  can  get  results 
that  will  suit  all  raw  materials. 
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POTENTIAL     SUPPLY    OF     LABOR     PROM     ALLAHABAD 
AND  ADJOINING   DISTRICTS 

Castes  which  take  7ip  mill  labor — In  the  textile 
factories  of  Northern  India  Musalmaiis  including 
Jalhas  and  Koris,  the  Hindu  handloom  weaver  castes 
supply  the  largest  number  of  laborers.  Next  after  them 
come  Chamars.  The  respectable  agricaltaral  castes 
such  as  Lodhs,  Ahirs  aud  Eaohis,  Kurmis  as  well  as 
low  castes  such  as  Pasis  and  Buarias  are  well  repre- 
sented. The  Brahmans  and  the  Chatris  are  employed 
in  sufficient  number  in  the  various  concerns  of  Oawnporo. 

Castes  that  are  known  to  take  to  mining  work — 
The  castes  that  are  known  to  take  to  mining  are 
generally  Ahirs,  Lodhs,  Kurmis,  Eachis,  Lobars, 
Chamars,  Fasis,  Gaderiyas,  Eols,  Eewats,  Luniyas, 
Barhis  and  low  caste  Musalmans.  Tfaakurs  and  Brah- 
mans are  also  found  working  as  miners  and  fillers 
thoagh  Brahmans  are  greater  in  number  than  the 
Thaknrs. 

There  is  no  particular  caste  prejudice  against  mill 
or  mine  work.  It  is  only  the  question  of  getting  a 
man  of  high  caste  to  realize  that  he  can  earn  good 
wages  as  a  mill  worker  or  as  a  miner.  If  they  once 
learn  the  work,  they  are  not  content  with  the  wages 
they  earn  in  other  ways,  and  very  rarely  they  leave 
the   industrial   centre   they   are   working   in. 

In  •  the  following  lines  the  potential  supply  of 
labor  from  Allahabad,  Fatehpur,  Unao,  Bai  Bareli, 
Saltanpur,  and  Fartabgarb  districts  -  will  be  discussed. 
We  shall  examine  the  supply  of  thirteen  main  castes, 
from  the  above  six  districts :  (1)  Ahirs  (milkmen) 
(2)  Barhis  (carpenter)  (3)  Chamars  (4)  Gaderiyas  (5)  Eols 
(6)  Eewats  (7)  Eori  (8)  Eurmis  (9)  Lodhs  (10)  Lobars 
(blacksmiths)    (11)   Lnniyas   (12)  Pasis    (13)  Julhas    and 
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Sheiks  who  are  known  to  take  up  the  mill  or  the 
mining   work. 

1.  Allahabad — The  total  number  .  of  men  and 
women  of  the  above  13  castes  is  more  than  800 
thousaad.  The  castes  which  have  a  population  of 
more  than  100  thousand  are  Cbamars,  Ahirs,  Eurmis 
and  Pasis.  Julahas  and  Sheiks,  Lobars  and  Koiis 
come  next.  Allahaba'l  has  a  fairly  good  supply  of 
artificers  such  as  blacksmiths.  There  are  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  Lobars  in  the  district.  This  district 
has  a  large  nnmber  of  Cbamars  in  comparison  with 
other  districts  taken  here.  'From  among  the  13  castes 
selected,  the  Cbamars  come  first  in  number.  They 
occupy  almost  the  lowest  position  in  the  social  scale 
and  are  employed  chiefly  as  field  laborers.  The 
number  of  Pasis  who  are  chiefly  tenants  or  field 
laborers  is  more  in  Allahabad  than  in  any  other 
district. 

2.  Bai  Bareli — Occupies  the  second  position  in 
respect  to  those  castes  of  laborers  who  are  known 
to  be  miners  and  mill  laborers.  The  total  number 
of  them  is  more  than  500  thousand.  Abirs,  Pasis 
and  Cbamars  have  the  potential  supply  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  each.  Lodbs,  Kurmis,  Gaderiyas 
Cbamars  generally  prove  good  miners  and  a  large 
number  of  these  belonging  to  this  district  is  found 
largely    in     collieries    of    Central    Provinces    such    as 

.  Warrora,  Billaharpur,  and  Pencb  Valley ;  Koris,  the 
Hindu  weaver  class  are  found  in  large  number  here 
and  they  predominate   as   weavers   at  Cawnpore. 

3.  Unao — Next  after  Rai  Bareli  comes  Unao.  It 
is  a  district  very  close  to  Cawnpore  where  there  is  a 
regular  demand    for   labor.       There    are    five    hundred 
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thousand  persons  of  the  selected  castes.  Ahirs,  Pasts 
Chamars  are  fairly  employed  in  the  different  concerns  in 
Cawnporc,  Chamars  occupy  the  first  position  and  have 
a  population  of  more  than  ten  thousand.  Eoris,  the 
best  textile  Jaborers  are  also  found  here  in  sufficiently 
hirge  number.  This  district  has  got  a  larger 
supply  of  (Barhi)  carpenters  than  any  other  district. 
Pasis  and  Lodhs  who  make  good  miners  have  a  fair 
supply   of   them. 

4.  Pariahgarh — Like  Bai  Bareli  Partabgarh  is  well- 
known  for  labor  supply.  Domestic  servants  of  this 
district  are  found  in  the  various  parts  of  India. 
Here  too  Ghamare,  Ahirs  and  Kurmis  are  predomi- 
nant. Julhas  who  are  considered  thorongh  and 
indnstrioas  workers  by  the  employers  of  the  textile 
mills  are  sufficiently  present.  In  respect  to  artificers 
it  comes   next   to   Allahabad. 

5.  Sultanfur — It  is  one  of  the  adjacent  districts 
of  Partabgarh.  The  conditions  of  labor  supply  are 
similar.  The  first  among  the  labor  castes  come 
Chamars.  In  point  of  number  the  supply  of  this 
caste  in  the  district  comes  next  to  Allahabad.  They 
are  equally  distributed  throughout  the  whole  district 
and  are  generally  engaged  as  field  laborers  and  few 
of  these  possess  the  status  oE  tenants.  The  proprie- 
tary  holding  of  Ahirs  too   is   very   small. 

6.  Fatekpur — The  district  possesses  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  of  Ahirs,  Pasis  and  other 
castes  selected  before.  Ahirs  and  Chamars  are 
significant.  After  them  come  Lodhs  and  Pasis.  The 
low  caste  Musalmans  of  the .  Ehaga  Tahsil  go  to 
Central  Provinces  and  Bengal  collieries  to  take  up 
the  work   of  miners   and   fillers. 
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The  total  number  ol  persons  of  the  castes  who 
can  possibly  take  np  mill  and  mine  work  is  three 
million  of  which  SO  per  cent  are  women.  If  2  per 
cent  of  the  three  million  men  and  women  are  tapped 
annually,  more  than  sixty  thousand  of  laborers  oan 
be  supplied  to  the  mills  and  mines  from  the  above 
six  districts.  If  an  organized  effort  ia  made  con- 
tinually, the  snpply  can  be  doubled  and  tribled.  The 
census  reports  of  1911  and  the  district  gazetteers 
clearly  show  that  the  percentage  of  emigrants  in  the 
six  districts  is  much  more  than  2  per  cent. 

Current  of  EmigtaUon 
The  laborers  in  Allahabad  and  its  five  adjoining 
distiiots  are  sofficiently  mobile.  Large  ntunber  oi 
laborers  from  Allahabad  proceed  to  east  as  far  as 
Calcutta  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  24  Fargtmas, 
the  other  labor  centres  o!  Bengal  and  Central  Pro- 
vinces and  overseas.  At  all  times  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  population  is  absent  in  search  of 
employment  far  afield.  In  the  census  reports  of 
1911  it  ia  observed  that  the  increase  in  emigration 
in  the  Allahabad  district  is  probably  of  a  permanent 
nature.  During  the  last  census  a  decline  in 
the  nnmber  of  emigrants  in  Fatehpnr  was  most 
Dotioeable  because  with  the  introduction  of  canal 
many  emigrants  came  home.  Still  many  laborers  go 
to  contiguous  districts,  to  the  Pench  Valley  and 
Bellaharpnr  Collieries  of  Central  Provinces  and  Jheria 
and  otlwr  collieries  of  Bengal.  Many  of  the  Bai 
Bareli,  Unao,  and  Partabgarh  laborers  are  employed 
midergrouud  in  the  Warrora  Government  Colliery 
in  the  Chanda  district.  Extensive  emigration  takes 
place  from  Bai  Bareli,  large  nambers  of  men  enter 
the  Indian  Army  or  other  Ooverment  Service  while 
many  go  far  afield  in  the  pursuit  of  teade.     Of  the. 
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lower  caetea  considerable  Dumbers  go  to  Bengal  and 
Oentral  Provinces  lor  work  in  the  mines  and  also 
to  Oawnpore  and  other  ind  astrial  centres  of  India. 
In  Fartabgarh  large  numbers  of  the  people  migrate 
elsewhere  in  order  to  find  work  and  sometimes  go 
far  afield.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  emigra- 
tion in  Fartabgarh  is  that  females  predominate  among 
the  emigrants  though  there  is  a  considerable  propor- 
tion  of  males. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Indian  laborers 
working  in  the  mills  or  mines  is  that  at  certain 
seasons  when  the  crops  are  being  harvested  they 
retnrn  home  to  help  the  members  of  their  family  in 
agricnltnral  operations  as  well  as  to  see  their  rela- 
tions who  reside  in  the  ^illages.  If  their  family  go 
Vfith  them  to  work  in  mills  or  mines,  they  will 
stick  longer  there  and  the  disturbance  caused  by 
their  absence  at  regular  intervals  will  be  stopped  to 
a  greai  extent.  The  predominance  of  female  emi- 
grants is  of  great  economic  significance  because  it 
indicates  how  far  women   are   mobile. 

COHPAfiATlV^  TABLE    OF    BHIOBAMTS    FBOH    ALLAHABAD 

AND  ADJOIHINO  DI8TBI0T8 
Emigrantg 


Diitricts 

1901 

1911 

Variatiom 

Alkhab>d 

117,508 

186,203 

+14.4 

Fatehpur 

68,697 

62,212 

-8.6 

Futebgarh 

87,696 

102,799 

+17.2 

Snltanpor 

102,3S3 

112,668 

+  9.8 

BaiBareli 

88,188 

96,967 

+10.0 

Cnao 

106,190 

95,471 

-11.4 

From ,  the  enquiries  which  I  carried  out  regarding 

'  the  supply  of  labor  form  Allahabad  and  its  adjoining 

districts  to  the  Fenoh  Valley  Collieries,  it  seems  that 

though  titere  is  a  shortage  in  the  supply  oi  the  i^led 
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miners,  fillers  and  textile  laborers,  there  is  no  real 
difficnlty  in  the  amonnt  of  labor  potentially  available. 
Ko  difficnlty  in  that  direction  can  be  experienced  if 
the  employers  adopt  more  systematic  method  of  re- 
cmitment  and  try  to  make  the  conditiona  of  work  in 
mines  and   mills   more   congenial  to   the  laborers. 

Hecruiting 
If  recruiting  is  organized  properly  by  men  known 
in  the  districts  from  which  it  is  hoped  to  draw  the 
recraits  then  there  should  be  no  difficnlty  in  getting  a 
sufficient  labor  supply  by  ordinary  voluntary  methods. 
The  surplus  population  of  the  overcrowded  tracts  dqea 
not  migrate  at  once  to  places  where  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  offers  better  chances  of  employment; 
such  emigration  as  takes  place  is  usually  slow  and 
partial.  The  demand  for  labor  is  continuons.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  very  necessary  that  all  indus- 
trial concerns  must  have  a  permanent  Labor  Depart- 
ment under  the  charge  of  a  man  of  good  position 
'  knowing  fully  the  economic  conditions  of  the  recruiting 
districts.  The  recruiting  should  be  gone  about  conti- 
noasly  under  the  supervision  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Department.  In  the  absence  of  this  kind  of 
institution  they  can  have  no  possibilities  of  a  steady 
flow  of  labor  to  and  from  the  recruiting  districts,  mines 
and  factories.  The  next  question  arises  how  to  keep  a 
steady  flow  of  labor  by  recruiting.  This  brings  na  to 
the  question  of  organization  and  method  of  recruiting. 

The  Present  System  of  the  Supply  of  Labor 
Before  it  is  pointed  out  what  method  and  organiza- 
tion for  recruiting  labor  should  be  adopted,  we 
should  know  the  process  generally  followed  by  the 
Indnstrial  concerns  of  India.  Mostly  the  work  of 
reoraiting    is    in   the    hands  of    illiterate    Sardars"  or 
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jobbers.  They  go  about  here  and  there  withoat 
much  kDowing  how  to  pick  ap  laborers  and  retarn 
to  workBhopa  or  factories  with  a  certain  number  of 
them  after  'spending  all  the  money  taken  by  them. 
There  is  none  to  guide  them  because  employers 
themselves  know  less  about  the  conditions  of  the 
districts  where  they  can  possibly  go  to  for  labor 
supply.  Under  these  circnmstances  they  depend  entire- 
ly on  these  Sardars,  Mistris  or  Jobbers  whose 
knowlgflge  of  the  people  and  district  is  limited  to 
their  own  Tahsil  or  to  their  district  at  the  most. 
Besides  this  the  recruiting  work  is  done  here  and 
there  at  the  time  when  the  employers  (eel  the  pinch 
of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  There  is  no  definite  policy 
to   carry  out  the   work. 

Organization 
The  first  step  in  the  recruiting  organization  is 
the  selection  of  tactful,  experienced  miners,  factory 
laborers  or  Sardars  of  the  recruiting  districts  to  work 
as  recruiters.  They  should  never  be  given  the 
charge  of  more  than  a  Tahsil  because  their  influence 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  people  never  goes  beyond 
it.  The  second  thing  is  that  there  should  be  some 
agency  to  advertize  the  conditions  of  wages  of  work 
and  advantages  of  the  industrial  work.  This  adver- 
tising or  educating  work  should  be  done  through 
handbills  and  illnstrated  pamphlets  and  also  through 
the  laborers  themselves  who  come  on  leave.  But  it 
mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  possible  throngh  them 
only  if  they  return  home  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  work,   wages   and   the  treatment  of  the  employers. 

Principle  and   Method  of  Becruiiiny 
The   underlying   principle  of    recruitment  should  be 
to  increase  the    miners   or  factory   laborers    population 
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and  the  area  of  recruitment  This  policy  can  be  soc- 
cessfnlly  carried  oat  if  the  right  place  is  selected 
for  caDTassing.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in 
India  the  mobility  of  labor  is  largely  a  qnestion 
of  caste  and  locally.  The  villages  where  laboring 
class  predominates  and  which  have  been  supply- 
ing laborers  to  the  varions  indnstiial  concerns  may 
be  chosen  first  for  reomiting,  because  people  know 
.  the  conditions  of  labor  there  through  their  relatives 
and  neighbors.  It  is  no  nse  going  to  a  place 
where  high  caste  people  predominate  thoogh  there 
may  be  a  few  miners  or  mill  hands.  India  being 
an  agricaltaral  coaatry,  the  consideration  of  the 
cnltivated  area  and  the  agricaltaral  season  shonld 
always  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  recntiter.  Admitting 
that  cultivation  is  an  attraction  it  can  only  be  an 
attraction  to  those  laborers  who  come  from  districts 
where  the  rabi,  the  spring  crop  is  the  chief  crop  of 
the  year.  Laborers  should  be  recniited  from  other 
villages  or  Tahsils  or  districts  where  the  rabi  is 
inaignificant.  If  at  the  time  of  kharif  harvest  or 
Bowing  season,  a  recraiteer  goes  to  a  village  where 
the  kharif  area  is  predominant  he  will  hardly  find 
laborers  available  to  migrate  to  the  mines  or  mills. 

Policy  of  Selecting  Men 
To    increase    the     popnlation     of     the     experienced 
workers  it  is   preferable   to   limit    the    activities    in  the 
first  instance   towards  secnring:— 

(a)  liabot  experienced  in  mill  or  mining  work. 

(b)  Iiabor  which    though   not    experienced  is 

secured  through    friends  who  are  them- 
selves  skilled   workers. 

(c)  Likely    working    men    who    belong    to   a 

caste  that   is   known   to    take  to  mill  or 
mining  work. 
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If  in  this  way  one  man  or  a  few  men  are  obtsinecl 
from  a  new  village,  he  or  they  Bhould  be  pnt  to 
work  in  the  colliery  or  factory.  After  sometime  if 
pleased  with  the  work  and  pay  they  are  sent  back 
to  obtain  recruits  among  their  friends,  relatives  and 
neighbors,  the  connection  with  the  villages  or  part 
of  the  district  is  established.  There  will  probably 
be  a  free  flow  of  labor  to  and  from  the  district 
and  the  particular  factory  or  mine.  Iq  the  selection 
of  labor,  physiqne,  caste  and  general  bearing  should 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  Recrniting  must, 
however,  be  gradual  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  large  batch  of  skilled  men  can  in  the  first 
intstanoe  be   obtained.     It  is  a  matter  of  time. 

Management 

To  manage  the  men  in  the  mills  and  mines  is 
more  difficalt  and  important.  AU  money  and  time 
spent  in  recruiting  are  wasted  if  the  manage- 
ment of  laborers  in  workshops  is  inefficient.  The 
present  state  of  the  management  in  factories  and 
collieries  is  not  satisfactory.  The  "  Sardars "  or  ■' 
"  Mathes "  have  an  upper  hand  in  it.  These  job- 
bers find  to  their  interest  that  there  shonld  be  fre- 
quent changes  among  the  hands.  They  pnt  difficulties 
not  only  in~  the  way  of  new  laborers  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  these  jobbers  but  also  new  persons  who 
take  up  the  task  of  improving  the  supply  of  labor. 

Mr.  Fremantle  in  his  report  on  the  conditions  of 
labor  in  the  United  Provinces  points  ont  that  "the 
Indian  laborer  mast  be  led  and  not  driven.  It  is 
not  as  in  the  inhabitants  of  western  lands  consumed 
by  the  desue  to  rise  in  the  world.  The  caste  and 
joint  family  system  hold  him  back  and  he  is  content 
with  the  same  simple  fare  and  surroundings  as  his 
father     had    before    him.       If    dissatisfied    with    the 
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conditions  of  wotk  in  the  town,  he  will  make  no 
complaint  bnt  go  back  to  his  village  life".  If  the 
laborers  are  sympatheticall;  trained,  properly  treated, 
honsed,  fed  and  are  provided  with  various  amenities 
of  life  the  centres  of  indnstries  will  b«  made  more 
attractive  and  the  workmen  will  be  induced  to  live 
there  permanently  in  spite  of  their  attachment  to  their  ' 
village  homes.  The  persian  proverb  rnns  thus  :  "  majdur 
khnsh  dil  knnad  kar  bai&h "  a  pleased  or  satisfied 
workman  does  much  wprk.  The  present  remedy  of  the 
deficiency  of  labor  lies  in  the  organized  recruiting  and 
efHcient   labor  management  in   factories  and   mines. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

ECONOMIC   CONFERENCE 

BOMBAY.  1918-19 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER   80th.   1918.     Morning   Setsion. 

The  Conference  asaembled  by  kind  permiseion  of  the 
Syndicate  in  the  Senate  Hall  of  the  University  of  Bombay, 
at  11  a-  m.  laritntions  to  attend  the  Conference  bad  been 
Bent  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  (Professor  Farcy  Anstey) 
to  all  professors  of  eoonomics  tn  noiversitios  and  colleges 
throaghont  India,  so  far  as  their  names  conld  be  aaoertaiued, 
and  to  certain  other  persons  whose  pabliahed  writings 
had  given  evideace  of  a  keen  interest  in,  and  anderstandiag 
of,  economic  science.  A  record  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  who  attended  by  invitation  was  taken,  and  it 
was  fonud  that  84  were  present  on  the  first  day.  la 
accordance  with  a  notice  sent  to  the  Press  the  pablic  were 
admitted  as  visitors  to  seats  behind  those  reserved  for 
members ;  and  about  70  or  80  visitors  attended  the 
opening   session. 

At  11-15  a.  m.  the.  President  of  the  Conference,  Professor 
Percy  Anatey,  took  the  Chair  and  delivered  his  Address  of 
Welcome  (seep.  449).  At  the  conolasion  he  called  upon 
Professor  Kale   to  read   his  paper. 

DiBCUSSlON  of  Profebbor  V.  G.  Kale's  Paper — A    Htudy   in 

Village  Economies   (see  p.  462). 

The  Hon'ble  Mb.  G.  F.  Keatikob  said  that  Government 

coald  hardly  be  expected    to  welcome  non-official  collaboration 

in  making   Stttlement   Reports  vhioh    would  mean  sabjeeting 
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the  work  of  Bettlemest  officers  to  oriticiam  bj  persona  who 
bad  no  experience  of  the  facts.  He  also  said  that  Kanara 
could  not  be  taken  as  a  district  typical  of  any  part  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency. 

Pbofessob  Jevonb  said  that  he  thoaght  Hr.  Keatinge 
miannderstood  Professor  Sale,  and  that  the  latter  did  sot 
mean  that  non-officials  shoold  merely  assist  the  Settlement 
Officer  in  interpreting  and  deciding  upon  (acts  which  he 
(the  settlement  officer)  had  collected  alone,  bat  rather  that 
non-officials  might  be  assooiated  with  tho  enqniry  from  the 
very  beginning.  Personally  he  saw  no  harm,  and  a  possible 
benefit,  in  allowing  two  or  three  advanced  stodents  of  economics 
who  had  gained  experience  in  making  inquiries  to  work  with 
a  settlement  officer  if  the  latter  desired  it.  A  very  important 
question  which  he  wished  to  raise  was  the-  purpose  of  the 
extensive  surveys  proposed  by  Professor  Kale.  If  it  was  only 
to  obtain  a  precise  scientific  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the 
great  labor  involved  possibly  might  be  better  expended.  He 
strongly  advocated  that  rural  surveys  should  be  specifically 
directed  to  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  roads  and 
other  works  were  required  to  develope  the  country  and  how 
agriculture  could  be  best  improved. 

Pbofessob  3.  C.  Cotajee  thonght  it  was  not  usual  to 
associate  private  inquirers  mth  officers  of  Government 
carrying  out  their  official  duties.  Nou-officiale  interested  in 
particular  economic  questions  must  hold  independent  inquiries, 
and  help  to  settle  controversies  by  fully  elucidating  the 
facts.  There  was  ample  scope  for  non-official  work  in 
this  direction. 

The  Hon'ble  Mb.  LjlU,ubh4I  SAHiXDAS  thought  that 
roral  inquiries  as  proposed  by  Professor  Eale  shonld  be 
undertaken  either  in  conjunction  with  Government  officers 
or  wholly  anofficially.  One  unofficial  inquiry  with  which  he 
had  been  associated  had  unfortunately  fizzled  out.  He  could 
not  say  what  was  the  reason :  it  was  not  for  financial 
reasons.  II  an  ano&cial  committee  could  be  formed  to 
carry  out  rural  economic  inquiries  he  was  willing  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  its 
work. 

Pbofessob  Bcbkett  Hubst  thoaght  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  rural  inquiry  without 
having  some    paid  investigators    giving   their  whole,   time    to 
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(be  work.  This  voald  cost  a  good  deal,  and  it  would  be 
difficult   to  finance   tbe  isquir}'. 

The  Honshu  Mr.  Lallubhai  Samaldas  here  interjected  that 
be  had  already  aaid  that  he  wonld  be  responsible  Cor  find- 
ing  whatever  fands  were  necessary. 

Fbofessob  Bubngtt  Hubst  in  continuation  dealt  with 
the  association  of  college  stadents  of  economics  classes  with 
BQcb  an  inquiry  which  be  would  recommend.  Students 
could  do  such   work   satisfactorily  during   their  vacations. 

Dr.  Gilbebt  8LATEB  said  that  tbe  University  of  Madraa 
was  endeftvoriug  to  interest  undergraduate  students  in  simple 
forms  of  economic  inquiry,  and  also  provided  some  research 
stadentships  for  graduates  in  economics.  The  point  of  tbe 
paper  was  the  desirability  of  securing  co-operation  between 
Oovernment  and  prefessional  economists.  He  believed  that 
it  was  still  necessary  for  the  academic  training  of  tbe 
universities  to  win  its  spurs;  and  to  convince  tbe  various 
Indian  Governments  that  students  were  being  turned  out  who 
were  out  for  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  com- 
petent to  undertake  needed  inquiries.  Then  the  governments 
would  soon  be  glad   to   make  use  of   them. 

PBOFESSOB  E.  V.  RANaA8WAHI  AlYAKOAB  said  that  a 
general  criticism  by  non-officials  of  the  careful  and  detailed 
inquiries  of  Gtovernment  officers  after  they  bad  been  com- 
pleted would  not  be  warranted.  It  was  his  wish  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  to  associate  the  academic  spirit 
of  inquiry  with  the  technical  skill  and  purpose  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  to  encourage  atudeuts  in  exact  economic 
inquiries. 

Dp.  Habold  Mank  said  that  his  own  experience  was  that 
it  was  advantageous  to  make  economic  inquiries  in  com- 
pletely non-official  manner.  He  had  found  that  the  attitude 
of  the  people  was  quite  different  when  he  went  to  make 
inquiries  in  company  of  a  settlement  officer  and  when  be 
went  alone. 

Frofesbob  Percy  Akstet  also  supported  the  view  that  it 
was  not  desirable  for  non-official  inquirers  to  be  associated 
^vith  the  investigations  undertaken  for  a  specific  purpose  of 
(h)vernment    like  a   settlement. 

PnOFESSOB  B.  G.  Sapbe    (of  Poena)    also  spoke. 

Pbofesbob  Kale  replied  that  Mr.  Eeatinge  has  misunder- 
stood him.      In  bis  paper   tbe  settlement    report  of   K^iara 
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Dutriefc  had  bean  taken,  not  as  tj^tti  of  any  put  ol  the 
eoantry,  bat  as  typical  of  the  manDer  in  vhieh  the  Bahjeot 
is  handled  in  Bettlament  nporta.  If  the  spirit  of  hU 
BnggestioD  of  nnofficial  collaboration  with  Government  were 
to  be  adopted,  he  wonld  not  miad  exactly  how  it  ahoold 
be  carried   out. 

DiscuBBioN  of  Db.  Habold  Mahh'b  paper— Kr«(  iHveaH- 
gatiotu  on  the  Effieimejf  of  Agricultural  Labor  in  Western 
India   (Bee   p.  466). 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Keatihge  said  that  before  accepting 
Dr.  Uann's  figures  one  onght  to  know  all  the  conditions  of 
each  case,  especially  how  far  other  circnmstancee  were  the 
aame  in  the  cases  which  were  compared.  It  was  an  im* 
portant  point  that  the  figures  did  not  take  account  of  the 
efficiency  of  animal  labor.  He  could  give  the  cutting  of 
sngar-'cane  as  an  instance  of  the  difficalty  of  comparing 
the  efficiency  of  labor  in  different  conntries.  In  America, 
although  the  negro  ia  paid  three  times  as  much  in  wages 
as  the  Indian  laborer,  yet  it  costs  more  per  ton  to  cat 
cane  in  India  than  in  America.  In  his  opinion  sufficient 
pablie  attention  had  not  been  directed  to  the  very  great 
waste  arising  from  the  idlsae»!i  of  tbo  raraf  population. 
For  example,  he  believed  that  one-third  of  the  adult  male 
population  of  Dharwar  did  no  work  of  any  kind ;  and  the 
rest  worked  for  only  about  120  days  in  the  year — that  ia 
to  say,  they  worked  on  the  average  only  four  hours  a  day. 

Fbofebsor  H.  a.  Haksoh  (of  Lncknow)  said  that  the 
previous  comparisons  of  the  efficiency  of  Indian  and  Euro- 
pean labor  which  had  been  mentioned  were  on  the  basu 
of  country  implements  being  used  by  the  Indian  labor, 
in  Dr.  Harold  Mann's  observations,  however,  the  modem 
plough   was   used   in   both   cases. 

Db.  Gilbebt  Sl&teb  said  that  when  a  comparison  was 
made  between  the  efficiency  of  Indian  and  European  labor 
in  textile  mills,  the  machinery  used  in  both  oases  was 
almost  identical.  There  would  be  some  -difference  in  the 
efficiency  of  management  and  supervision;  bat  even  omit- 
ting  this  we  had  practically  a  good  measure  of  relative 
efficiency  of  Indian  and  Earopean  labor,  as  the  great 
difference  observed  was  almost  entirely  dae  to  the  difference 
in  efficiency  of   the   workpeople.      He  gave   Instanoaa  showuig 


vary  grwt  diffi^eDces  in  (he  relfttive  efficiency  of  lodiftQ 
an<t  European  labor.  For  example,  Btatistics  obUioed'  at 
the  Backingham  and  Caroatic  mills  showed  that  the  oat- 
pat  per  employee  in  English  mills  was  2i  times  as  great 
as  at  those  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  visited 
the  Arsenal  Workshops  at  Ichapore,  near  Calcutta,  he  had 
fonod  that  for  certain  kinds  of  work  Indian  workmen  were 
aetoally  more  efficient  than  English  workmen,  and  the  cost  of 
such  labor  was  considerably  less.  He  felt  that  this  queetiou 
of  the  relative  efficiency  of  Indian  labor  was  a  very  diffieatt 
one.     The  more  one  inquired,  the  mare  puzzled  one  became. 

We  bad  perhaps  overlooked  the  great  dependence  of  tabor 
upon  supervision  for  its  efficiency.  More  saperviaion  was 
reqaired  in  India  per  unit  of  labor;  but,  as  a  subject  of 
study,  the  art  of  supervising  labor  was  almost  a  new  idea 
in  India.  An  enormous  opening  for  industrial  proaperity 
and  general  progress  existed  in  finding  the  correct  methods 
of  directing  and  stimulating  laborers  in   India. 

Pbofebbob  C.  D.  Thoupbon  (of  Allahabad)  said  that  the 
experience  at  eoUieries  in  the  Jherria  coalfield  was  that 
Indian  labor  was  very  inefficient  and  that  tbe  increased 
supervision  necessary  to  train  the  labor  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  was  too  expensive  atid  did  noli  pay  for  itself. 
Probably  this  «as  due  mainly  to  Ihe  fact  that  the  laborers 
who  were  attracted  to  the  coalfield  had  no  ambition  and  no 
sense  of  duty. 

Pbofessob  E.  V.  BANaASWAMi  AiYANGAB  (of  Trivaudrum) 
thought  from  his  own  experience  that  there  was  jnstifloatioD 
for  tbe  demand  that  high  caste  workers  should  be  paid  higher 
wages  than  persons  of  low  caste  for  the  same  work.  His 
view  was  not  due  to  prejadice;  the  need  for  differentiation 
between  castes  was  largely  a  matter  of  food,  the  customary 
etandarda  of  requirements  in  this  respect  being  very  different 
in  tbe  different  castes.  If  high  caste  workers  were  to  be 
employed  in  industries,  it  must  be  at  wages  which  would 
provide  them  with  sufficient  food.  His  experience  was 
that  the  same  laborer  when  better  fed  greatly  improved  in 
his  efficiency. 

Pbofessob  M.  J.  Ahtia  said  that  as  regards  efficiency  of 
labor  in  India  we  should  make  a  dLatioetiou  between  manual 
work  and  work  in  which  mental  effort  determines  the 
remit  of  the  work    done-     As  regards    maaual  work   Indiana  ■ 
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are  (as  a  rale)  lees  vigoroos,  aikl  have  less  staying  power 
than  people  id  other  countries,  especially  where  the  climate 
ie  not  so  trying ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  an 
average  Indian  vorkman  does  not  tnrn  oat  as  much  work 
as  a  manual  worker  in  other  countries.  Bat  as  regards 
work  in  which  mental  faculties  aod  deftness  of  touch  play 
a  greater  part,  Indians,  when  properly  trained,  are  capable  of 
patting  in  as  good  (if  not  better)  work  than  other  people. 
He  gave  as  an  instance  the  resnlts  of  experience  at  the  Tata 
Iron  and  Bteel  Worlis  where  Indian  labor,  trained  at  the 
Works,  had  replaced  American  labor  in  certain  cases  (as  in 
the  rolling  mills),   and  had  proved  more  efficient   in   output. 

Db.  Habold  Mann  replied  briefly.  He  said  it  was 
obvious  that  the  economic  stimulus  to  labor  was  not  suffi- 
cient in  India  to  keep  the  people  steadily  at  work  aod 
make  them  anxious  to  improve  themselves.  We  ought  to 
make  it  oar  business  to  find  out  by  experiments  and  by 
studying  the  people  what  is  the  proper  stimulus  to  work 
in  India  to  which  the  people  would  react.  He  thought 
himself  justified  in  saying  that  there  must  be  some 
stimulus  more  effective  than  the  economic  one  of  money 
wages ;  and  without  doubt  it  oonid  be  found  if  the  problem 
were  seriously  studied.  No  problem  was  of  greater  practical 
importance  at  the  present  time  than  this  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  methods  of  work  in  India,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  dispelling  the  lethargy  and  easy  contentment  of 
the  illiterate  Masses,  on   the   other  hand. 

MONDAY   DECEMBER  80th,    1918.     Afternoon  Seation. 

Discussion  of  Fbofessok  J.  C.  Goyajees's  paper— .S!om« 
Linet  of  Co'Operative   Progress   (see  p.  489). 

Mb.  Makilal.  B.  Nanatati  (of  Baroda)  said  that  co- 
operative societies  should  strictly  confine  themselves  to 
carrying  on  their  business  in  the  villages.  Any  kind  of 
political  ropresentation   was    undesirable. 

Db.  Gilbbkt  Slateb  ''of  Madras)  said  that,  as  regards 
Professors  Goyajee's  suggestion  that  by  the  origaniEation  of 
co-operative  societies  amongst  indastrial  workers  many  of 
the  functions  of  trade  unions  would  be  served  without  the 
excesses  of  the  latter  movement,  he  admitted  that  there 
were  dangers    connected  with   the  spread  of  trade  onioiuBfii, 
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as  with  ever;  moirement  which  is  (nil  of  hope.  Professor 
Coyajee  seamed  to  him  to  suggest  the  idea  that  by  develop- 
ment of  oo-opention  a  growth  of  trade  nnioniam  in  India 
eoald  be  dispenaed  with.  The  experience  of  Great  Britain. 
on  the  contrary,  iodioated  that  the  growth  of  the  higher 
forma  of  co-operation  other  than  co-operative  credit,  so 
vigdrons  ill  Great  Britain,  could  only  take  place  in  conjunc- 
tion with  strong  trade  unionism ;  and  the  advantages  of 
profit-sharing  and  labor  co-partnership  were  illasory  apart 
from  this.  Trade  nnioniam,  in  hia  opinion,  was  vitally 
neoesaary   for    India. 

The  Hon'ble  Ub.  Lallubhai  SaHaldab  protested  against 
the  views  of  the  last  spenkeir.  He  considered  it  most 
undesirable  to  allow  a  spirit  of  opposition  between  labor  and 
capital  to  grow  np  in  India.  He  would  hope  that  co-opera- 
tion could  bring  about  better  feeling  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  between  the  village  sahuhar  and  the  cultivator. 
Let  some  way  be  found  to  bring  the  aahukar  into  the 
co-operative  organization.  He  wad  in  favor  of  having  a 
State-aided  apex  bank  for  India,  or  central  State  bank  to 
araist  the  finance  of  the  co-operative  movement.  He  described 
the  results  of  trying  to  establish  co-operative  societies  amongst 
mill  hands  in  Bombay.  Hia  friends  had  met  with  eome 
disappointmeot  as  it  was  a  very  difficult  task  to  make  the 
workers  realise  their  responsibilities  to  Boeietiea,  and  Professor 
Goyajee  had  given  them  too  much  credit  for  what  they  had 
actually  done.  Still  tbey  would  go  on  tryiug  and  forming 
more  societies. 

Peofbssoe  Tahnah  (of  Bombay)  could  not  agree  that  part 
of  the  fiduciary  portion  of  the  Paper  Currency  Reserve  should 
be  used  to  finance  co-operation ;  because  co-operative  credit 
coold  not  be  regarded  aa  good  enough  in  case  a  realiaation 
of  loaiid  made  from  this  Reserve  became  necessary.  As 
regards  co-operation  in  producing  concerns,  the  fact  was  that 
the  work  people  were  not  really  in  a  position  to  take  the  risk. 

Frofebsob  K.Y.  Ranqabwami  Aitanoas  (of  Trivandrnm) 
said  that  the  higher  development  of  co-operation  undoubtedly 
required  the  formation  of  a  permanent  service  of  paid  officers 
of  co-operative  societies,  such  as  paid  secretaries,  inspectore, 
and  so  forth.  He  tUongbt  that,  if  political  represeotatiou 
were  granted  to  the  movement,  it  would  be  a  moderating 
influence    in    political    oesembliea.       Co-operation    tended    to  , 
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bring  harmony  to  odnflieting  iatoreetH.  -  He  did  not  feel  thtt 
the  eo-6perstiva  movement  was  likely  to  be  injured  by  the 
proposal  of  political  representation  made  by  Proteksor  Coyajee. 

Fbofbssob  CoHMIBSUtlAT  (of  Ahmedabad)  said  that  it 
was  very  desirable  to  keep  co-operation  ootside  village  polities. 
He  vaa  afraid  societies  wonld  break  op  if  they  got  entangled 
in   political   eontroversieB. 

PBorEBBOB  GOTAJEB  replied  that  if  the  two-party  system 
became  established  in  India,  it  wonld  be  imposuble  to  keep 
political  divisionB  oat  of  village  pelitica,  and  the  two-party 
system  mnst  be  reflected  in  a  division  of  opinion  vrithia  the 
aooieties   themselves. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  R.B.  E^wbane's  paper — The  Go-operative 
Movemeht  and  the  Present  Famine  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 

(see  p.  477). 

PB0FEB80B  COTAJEB  (of  Galcntta)  asked  whether  it  would 
not  bo  Qsefal  to  encoarage  co-operative  societies  to  store 
grain  in  their  own'  granaries  ia  the  villages.  If  done  on 
an  adeqaato  Bcale«  this  wonld  be  itn  effective  protection 
against  famine.  He  also  thought  that  co-operative  societies 
could  be  made  nee  of  more  freely  both  by  district  ofScers 
both  for  obtaining  information  as  to  economic  conditions 
and   as   channels   for   distributing   takavi   loans. 

Tee  Hon'ble  Mb.  Keatikoe  thought  that  the  provi- 
sion of  granaries  had  better  be  left  to  the  baoias,  who  were 
more  competent  to  manage  them  than  the  co-operative 
societies. 

Kin.  M.  B.  Nahavati  {of  Baroda)  nrged  that  reserves 
should  be  largely  invested  outside  the  society's  business  in 
readily  realizable  form  so  aa  to  be  av<iilable  in  time  of 
famine.  It  might  be  possible  to  fix  a  definite  percentage 
of  the   reeorve   which   should  always  be  kept   in  liquid   form, 

Fbofebbob  Jevons  (of  Allahabad)  said  that  the  best 
means  of  protecting  co-operative  credit  societies  from  the 
effects  of  famines  in  the  future  would  be  for  the  societies 
to  stimulate  and  assist  their  members  to  improve  their 
cultivation,  and  especially  to  improve  their  land.  This 
would  provide  a  material  (and  durable)  basis  of  credit. 
Permanent  Improvements  of  land  were,  in  6ict,  the  essential 
basis  of  credit  for  rural  co-oi>erative  societies.  Co-operation 
itself    did    not     create    credit,    but   simply   mobilised  it.    [^ 
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pattiag  oapHsl  into  tbe  land,  how«TOr,  they  vonld  raatlj  oreata 
m  reserTA  ot  credit  in  the  increased  market  valae  of  the 
l«id  vhieh  could  be  ntiliEed  if  the  improTementB  th^naelves 
failed  to  prevent  disaster  overteking  the  orops.  He  person- 
ally approved  of  the  idea  of  oo-operative  societies  having 
their  own  granaries  in  the  villages  if  done  on  an  adequate 
scale,  so  that  the  society  could  employ  a  special  man  to 
be  in  eharge  of  them.  Rules  of  management  of  the 
granaries  could  he  drawn  up  and  approved  by  the  Registrar 
of   Oo-operative   Booietiea. 

Pbopebbor  E.  a.  Hohmb  (of  Patna)  expressed  Burpriee 
that  Mr.  Ewbaok  apparently  viewed  .  with  equanimity  the 
necessity  in  famine  years  of  putting  moral  pressure  on 
depositoTB   not   to   withdraw   their   money. 

T>&.  GlLBEuT  Slatbb  (of  Madras)  said  co-operative  credit 
societies,  when  fully  eatabliBfaed,  created  a  need .  for  j>ur- 
ehase,  sale  and  diatribntive  societies  working  parallel  with 
them.  In  his  view  the  proper  protection  against  famine 
was  the  aocamulation  of  savings  hy  members  themselves; 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  practice  of  saving  needed  to 
-be  greatly  stimulated  bo  as  to  meet  adversn  years.  Possib- 
ly the  best  plan  would  be  to  have  separate  savings  banks 
estabUshed  with  branches,  or  agents  residing  in  or  visiting 
the  villagee.  Go-operative  societies  appeared  to  be  open  to 
certain   objections   as  savings   banks. 

Pbofbssob  Antia  thought  the  question  of  fodder  supply 
was  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  fact  of  Bombay  being 
near  to  the  seats  of  war,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  prin- 
oipal  base  of  supply,  had  possibly  lad  to  the  surroandiog 
territories  being  especially  denuded  of  fodder  reserves,  and 
consequently  to  the  present  difficulties  in  supplying  fodder 
feo  the  drought  stricken  diBtricts.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  (amine  caused  wide-spread  unemployment,  and  a 
good  means  of  alleviating  this  would  be  the  establishment 
of  cottage  industries  on  which  the  /people  could  fall  back 
aocording   to   their   necessities. 

Mb.  Ewbane  in  reply  to  the  disouasion  on  his  paper, 
said  that  with  regard  to  Frofeasor  Coyajee's  enquiry  as  to 
whatbfiT  co-operative  graDaries  might  not  be  useful  safe- 
guards againat  famine,  he  distinguished  two  classes  of 
granaries.  Ihe  first  were  intanded  for  the  most  backward 
jaogie  tribes  who  ia  normal   years   consume    tbdr   stock  trf.!-. 
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grata  before  the  end  of  March  and  have  to  be  kept  alive 
till  the  next  harvest  by  their  Sowkare.  These  granaries, 
if  proper  management  eoald  be  secured,  vere  always  very 
nsefal.  The  second  claea  were  those  granaries  in  which 
caltivators  stored  their  sarplas  grain  in  good  years  as 
a  provision  for  bad  years.  Those  were  not  popnlar,  as 
now  a  days  his  experience  was  that  caltivators  preferred 
to  sell  their  grain,  maintain  their  savings  in  cash,  and 
tmst.to  being  able  to  buy  imported  grain  when  a  famine 
came  round.  With  regard  to  using  societies  more  freely  for 
the  distribation  of  takavi  he  explained  the  system  pre- 
vuliog  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  added  that  he  saw 
no  way  out  of  the  present  dilemma.  It  was  iutolerable 
that  two  agencies,  the  Mamlatdar  and  the  co-operative  credit 
Bocietiea,  should  both  be  financing  side  by  aide  the  same 
cultivators  for  similar  objects.  On  the  other  hand  to  grant 
takavi  to  societies  would  amount  to  state  subsidy  and  would 
certainly  enfeeble  their  spirit  and  undermine  their  independence. 

He  was  entirely  in  agreement  with  Professor  Coyajee  that 
Boeietiea  might  well  be  used  mote  freely  by  district  officers 
as  channels  for  obtaiaiog  economic  information  about  the 
people.  He  agresd  with  Mr.  Nanavati  in  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  liquid  reserves  which  would  be  available  in 
famine,  but  thought  that  at  present  any  definite  percen- 
tage of  the  re^rve  fund  would  be  too  small  to  be  of  any 
practical  use.  Professor  Jevona  remark  that  co-operation 
did  not  create  credit  but  simply  mobilized  it,  was  tr&e; 
hut  was  not  perhaps  the  whole  truth.  The  existence  of  a 
good  society  of  the  RaiSeisen  type  had  a  wonderful  moral 
effect  and  undoubtedly  tsuded  to  make  each  individual 
member  a  more  valuable  economic    unit. 

He  assured  Professor  Home  that  pressure  was  not  put 
on  depositors,  except  by  their  neighbors,  to  refrain  from 
withdrawing  deposits  in  famine  years.  On  the  contrary  the 
Provincial  Bank  was  conserving  its  resources  with  a  view  to 
helping  societies  to  meet  withdrawals  of  deposits  punctally  and 
the  importance  of  this  was  constantly   kept  iu  view. 

He  welcomed  Professor  Slater's  view  that  the  existence 
of  credit  societies  created  a  need  for  parallel  purchase,  and 
sole,  and  distributive  societies,  and  fully  endorsed  it.  He 
was  strongly  opposed,  however,  to  Us  enggesiion  that 
separate  savings  banks  were  required  in  addition  to-oo-open- 
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tire  credit  Bocieties,  and  maintaiDed  that  thrift  and  aaviDgs 
vere  the  basis  of  co-operative  credit  and  that  if  they  were 
tnroed  in  any  other  direction,  societies  must  fail.  He 
thoaght  that  Mr.  Antia'a  iateresttng  remarka  aboat  fodder 
and  the  onemploymflnt  question  fell  rather  outside  the  scope 
of  his  paper. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  £.  A.  Molony  I.G.S.,  (Commissioner, 
Agra  Diriaion)  his  papei  on  the  Economy  in  the  Use  of 
Water  for  Irrigation  (for  Summary,  see  p.  620)  was-  read 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Professor  Jevons.  There  waa  a 
brief  discnssion. 

Db.  Habold  Mann  said  that  the  anthor's  suggestion  of 
passing  the  water  directly  into  the  sub-soil  through  porous 
pipes  had  already  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  come 
widely  into  use  in  Western  America.  The  pipes  required 
to  be  very  carefully  laid  and  could  be  used  only  for  valu- 
able crops.  He  entirely  eudoraed  the  author's  remarks  as 
to  the  need  of  economy   in  the   use  of  canal  water. 

Profesbob  Jevons  remarked  thiit  it  was  very  unlikely 
that  the  system  of  sub-soil  irrigation  could  be  applied  in 
India  except  for  lands  near  towns  and  where  water  is 
scarce,  'or  costly  to  raise,  because  of  the  considerable  capital 
cost  of  laying  the  pipes,  which  work  must  be  closely  super- 
vised by  a  skilled  surveyor,  as  the  least  error  in  grading 
would  soon  oanae  a  stoppage  and  involvo  relaying  the  pipes. 
An  ingenious  suggestion  had  lately  been  mode  tnat  the  same 
system  of  sub-soil  pipea  could  be  arranged  to  serve  alternately 
for  irrigation  and  for  drainage  to  remove  any  surplus  water 
and   assist   aeration  of  the  soil. 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER  81sfc,  1918.     Morning  Session. 
A  PAPBB  was  read  by  Professor  H.  Stanley  Jevons  (of  Allahabad) 
on   The  Fitutnce  of  Economic   Development   (see   page  664). 

Hotes  of  the  Discussion  were  not  kept. 

Discussion  of  paper  by  Professor  C.  D.  Thompson  (of 
Allahabad)    on    Modern  Mercantilism  in  India  (page  607). 

Pbofebsob  Jevons  -aaid  that  Professor  Thompson  had 
opened  up  an  important  line  of  study.  More  explanation 
was  however,  necessary  on  two  points :  (a)  was  there  not 
some  justification  for  the  importance  which  the  MercantillBta 
attached  to  the  acquisition  of   gold  by  the  balance   of  ,^sde  ?  ■  ^ 
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Medieval  England  had  experience  of  ahortages  of  gold  and  silver 
ooiretiey  and  eonaequent  deleterione  fall  of  pricea,  (b)  It  was 
a  startling  aaBortion  tbai  Neo-MalthuBiaoiam  might  become  a 
danger  to  India.  In  the  speaker's  opinioo  it  was  desirable  to 
avoid  a   too    large   increase   of   popoUtion   in   India. 

Fbofessoe  Kale  said  that  Meroantilism  was  in  the  main 
jostified,  becaase  economic  policy  mast  be  adapted  to  the 
existing  economic  circumstances.  Even  now  such  eircom- 
stances  hare  caused  a  revolaioa  of  feeling  in  the  British 
Empire  against  free  trade  and  laiuer  faire,  and  an  efibrt  to 
make  the  Empire  self-sofficient.  This  also  accounted  for  soch 
Mercantilistie  views  as  exist  in  India ;  bat  the  parallelism  ia 
vitiated  because  the  Indian  Governmeot  follows  a  polio;  tA. 
indifference,  aad  as  a  reaction  it  is  the  people  who  cherish 
mercantilistic  sentiments.  Yet  India  as  a  nation  has  no 
mercantilistio  notions  about  gold ;  of  which  the  imports  are 
small  looking  to  the  volume  of  Indian  popalation.  Sadi 
imports  are  necessary  as  long  as  oar  currency  is  not  based  on 
a  stable  gold  basis.  Taking  actual  facts  into  consideration  we 
do   not    find   any   special   mercantilistic  traits  in   India. 

Fbofebbob  Anbtet  thought  that  the  discnaaion  had  gone 
off  into  one  particular  aspect  of  mercantilism,  vix,  protection. 
As  to  that  we  should  not  confine  our  attention  to  two 
countries,  suoh  as  Germany  and  America,  which  have  possibly 
profited  by  Protection ;  for  France  has  not.  If  Belf-aufficiency 
were  to  be  pushed  by  each  country  to  an  extreme  there  would 
be  eternal  quarrels.  Mercantilism  was  far  more  than  a  system 
of  Froteotion.  It  took  account  of  internal  measures  for  the 
country ;  and  we  might  feel  mote  sympathy  with  Neo- 
meroantilism  in  India  when  we  saw  attempts  made  to  give 
a  better  market  to  home  goods.  On  the  other  hand  he 
thought  we  eoald  have  no  sympathy  for  the  selfish  efforts 
of  capital  or  capitalists  working  only  in  thur  own  interests. 

Fbofebsor  Thompboh  replied  that  the  Mercantilists  held 
very  diverse  views  on  the  subject  of  currency.  Frobably 
their  difBoalties  were  more  in  the  nature  of  financial  panics 
than  a  regular  difficulty  in  obtaining  gold.  As  to  Neo- 
UalthuBianiBm,  it  would  only  apply  in  the  futore,  and.  to 
partioator  olassea.  Any  means  which  ia  moral  may  be  used 
to  check  the  growth  of  population.  But  serious  inquiries 
ooncflrning  Neo-Maltbusinn  priwsttcea  are  now  being  mode  in 
India,  and  in  his  opinion  sach  practices  were  to  be  condemned. 
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We  could  not  admit,  as  Professor  Kale's  words  might 
seem  to  suggest,  that  policies  whioh  are  contrary  to  eooaomic 
theor;  can  be  approved  io  practice.  We  mast  show  that 
the  theory  apholda  the  prootioe  in  the  case  aaJer  couaider- 
ation.  Thus  ecoaomic  theory  doea  Qot  oondemo,  bat  upholds 
proteotion  of  industries  whose  cost  of  production  ma;  be 
expected  to  deoreasa  as  the;  develop,  espeoiall;  if  the  duties 
be  moderate  and  aa  a  slidiog  scale.  la  sayiag  that  ladia 
held  Mercantilistic  views  be  did  not  mean  to  coadema  them. 
On  the  contrar;,  he  had  shown  that  their  policies  were  right 
in  man;  oases,  even  where  their  arguments  were  wrong. 
The  paper  was  intended  to  show  that  India's  imports  of 
gold  were  oul;  her  fair  share.  India  should  have  the  requisite 
State  Aid  for  her  indastries,  including  protection  with  the 
saf^oards  suggested,  and  probabl;  a  gold  carreae;  also. 

In  answer  to  Professor  Slater,  Professor  Thompson  ad> 
mitted  that  he  should  have  said  "gold  and  silver"  in  man; 
places  where   he  bad  written    "gold"  alone. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  Slat'  a  business  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  was  held  to  discuss  and 
adopt  a  Constitution  for  the  Indian  Economic  Assooiation. 
A  Drafting  Committee  was  appointed  which  reported  to  an- 
other baainess  meeting  held  immediatel;  after  the  morning 
session  of  the  Conference  on  the  following  da;,  January  1st, 
1919.  The  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  the  Constitution 
and  Boles  of  the  Association  have  been  printed,  and  ma;  be 
obtained  b;  members  of  the  Association  b;  application  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  :  Frofessor  J.  C.  Coyajee,  M.A.,  Fresidene; 
College,  Galcntta. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  1st,  1919.      Momii}^  Session. 

DiscnssiOH  of  paper  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Sundabam  Rbddi, 
(Honorary  Secretary,  Ryotwari  Landholders  AssociatioR,  Madras) 
on  The  Distribution  of  Jgrieultural  Holdings  (see  page  632). 

Thb  Hon'ble  Mb.  Keatinqe  said  that  the  size  of  an 
economic  holding  and  the  number  of  strips  of  which  it 
should  consist  were  questions  which  should  be  left  to  local 
oonaidoration :  no  general  discussion  would  be  fruitful.  There 
have  been  diffioulliea  in  the  way  of  change ;  but  we  have 
come  now  to  a  parting  of  the  ways.  If  a  government  or 
a  party  stood  not    for    ecoaomic  progreae,    bat  for  religious  , 
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ideals  and  traditions  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  As, 
however,  a  large  fcod;  of  people  were  geuuinely  deniroas  of 
going  ahead,  the  reiigtoos  and  social  objections  shoald  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  It  was  his  opinion  that  antil 
something  had  been  done  in  the  matter  of  reconstituting  hold- 
ings, agrioaltural  progress  would  be  impossible. 

PAOF£daoR  Balkbishna  said  that  the  lecturer  had  not 
noticed  the  diminiabiog  productivity  of,  and  increasing 
pressure  on  land.  The  trouble  was  all  the  greater  in  India  on 
account  of  the  growing  ruralization  of  the  country.  This  roralisa- 
tion  was  a  greater  evil  than  the  reduced  size  of  holdings. 
The  law  of  equal  partition  could  not  be  abolished  iu  these 
days  of  demoaracy,  and  it  had  not  done  any  harm  in  France. 

Fbofessor  Jbvonb  pointed  out  that  the  law  of  equal 
partition  need  not  be  abolished  nor  need  primogeniture  be 
introduced.  The  estate  should  be  held  intact  by  one  heir 
while  the  other  heirs  would  be  entitled  to  eqaal  shares 
io  the  income.  He  had  been  informed  that  ao  enterprising 
deputy  collector  in  a  Government  village  in  the  United 
Provinces  had  carried  out  with  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue  a  rearrangement  of  the  holdings  there  to  the 
Batisfaotion  of  the  villages.  In  the  Punjab  such  work  of 
redistribution  was  habitually  done,  so  that  the  idea  was  not 
new  in   India. 

Mb.  Nahavati  said  that  he  would  extend  to  the  judicial 
'department  the  practice  of  the  revenue  department  in  not 
recognizing  subdivision  of  land  beyond  a  certain  lunit. 
Hindu  law  did  not  say  that  every  piece  of  land  should  be 
partitioned — it  only  required  a  partition  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  deceased. 

Pbofessob  Ranoaswahi  AtTANQAB  drew  attention  to  a 
custom  in  Tanjore  and  Bellary  of  consolidating  holdings  by 
voluntary  exchange.  It  was  an  old  custom  which  hod  now 
fallen  into  disuse.  He  was  afraid  that  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  land  were  to  be  held  without  partition  in  the 
hand  of  one  heir  only  he  would  not  cultivate  it  very  care- 
fully; and  such  a  state  of  things  would  cause  much  liti- 
gation. As  to  the  idea  of  pre-emption,  it  could  not  be 
imported  without   the  greatest  difficulty  into  Hinda   Law. 

Professor  Thompson  drew  attention  to  co-operative  societies 
started  in  some  places  in  Germany  to  buy  up  small  holdings, 
thus  making  new  and    compact  farms  of    reasonable  sise. 
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Mb.  Beddi  in  bia  reply  drew  a  contrast  between  the 
old  ouBtoms  of  rediatribatioQ  of  land  for  aecnring  equality  of 
facilities  and  the  present  idea  of  voluntary  exchange.  Eariolis 
for  redistribntioQ  of  land  used  to  be  made  every  five  or  ten 
years.  He  knew  of  a  case  which  had  been  actually  filed.  He 
inBiBted  on  the  necessity  of  an  altdration  of  Hindu  Law. 

A  PAPEB  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Britabt&Ya  B.A.  (Re- 
eeaioh  Assietaot  in  the  Ecooomios  Department,  Uoiversity 
of  Allahabad)  on  Labor  Supply  from  Allahabad  and 
Adjoining  Districts. 

Professor  E.  A.  Hobne  (of  Patna)  asked  a  queBtion  as 
regards  the  author's  actual  experience  of  teoruiting  work 
which   was  satisfactorily  answered. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  let,  1919.     Afternoon  Session. 

DiscuBBiON  of  Paper  by  Professor  K.  V.  Rahgaswami 
AiTAHOAB  (of  Trivandrum)  on  The  ^itel  Problem  with 
Special  lieference   to   Southern  India. 

Fbofsbsor  Slater  (of  Madras)  said  that  the  question  of 
fuel  was  nndoabtedly  one  of  the  most  argent  in  Indian 
economy.  It  was  probable  that  on  dry  lands,  as  in  the 
Deccan,  great  injury  was  inflicted  on  Indian  agriculture  by  the 
oonsnmption  of  cowdung  for  honsehold  purposes.  It  was 
important  to  study  the  varieties  of  trees  which  can  most 
develop  our  fuel  resourced,  e.g.,  a  good  ecualyptus  plan- 
tation could  give  twelve  tons  of  wood  per  annum  per  acre,  and 
Caaurina  five  tons,  as  against  a  yield  of  only  about  half  a 
ton  per  acre  per  annum  from  ordinary  South  Indian  forests. 

Profebboe  Jevokb  aaid  that  two  years  ago  be  had  made 
a  rough  calculation  of  the  probable  duration  of  the  coal 
reserves  in  India  keeping  in  mind  the  cost .  at  which  it 
could  be  mined.  His  conctnsion  was  that  the  coal  might 
last  two  hundred  years  or  even  longer.  A  very  large,  pro- 
portion of  our  coal  was  of  third  or  fourth  quality ;  but 
the  ashy  coal  could  be  used  with  good  results  in  specially 
contrived  boiler  furnaces.  His  estimate  did  not  presuppose 
any  great  expansion  of  domestic  use  of  coal.  This  demand 
however  could  only  grow  much  in  the  Ganges  Valley  and 
Central  Provinces.  As  to  oowdnng  we  should  not  took 
to  it  as  fuel  at  all,  if  we  cared  for  the  prospects  of 
Indian  a^ooltare.     We  should  rather  plant  all    over  vaBte,! 
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areas  babool  and  other  quick  growiog  trees  snch  as  Pro* 
fesBOF  Slater  had  mentioned,  and  thia  Bhoald  be  the  work 
of  a  branch  of  the  AgricuUaral  Department.  Snn  power 
might  ultimately  be  nsud,  and  to  start  with  it  would  be 
used  in  places  where  coal  is  expensive. 

Frofesbor  Kale  said  that  Professor  Rangaswami  had 
drawn  too  dark  a  picture,  and  that  our  fuel  resources  were 
Dot  limited,  owing  to  the  existence  of  snbstitntes.  High 
prices  of  fuel  might  induce  people  to  take  up  the  industry 
of  planting  trees  on  private  properties.  As  to  onr  indus- 
tries we  might   adopt  and  utilise   the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Frofesbob  Tannan  said  that  Govem^nt  hod  been  induiong 
peasants  in  Madras  to  plant  trees  on  GK)vemment  lands. 

Pbofesbob  Bahgabwahi  Aitanoab  said  that  sun  power 
was  obtainable  most  abundantly  in  deserts  and  waste  places 
tar  from  induBtriat  ceutfes,  and  would  therefore  go  a  very 
small  way  towards  staisfying  our  needs.  He  had  shown  that 
domestic  use  was  the  biggest  item  on  the  side  of  demand ; 
and  bow  could  a  man  in  the  ioterior  of  India  cook  his 
food  with  sun  heat  or  wave  or  tidal  power  gwierated 
nearly  a  thousand  miles   away? 

■  Thereafter  a  papbe  was  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Ltohb  (Indore 
Christian  College,  Indora)  on  The  Belation  of  the  Economics 
D^arttnents  of  the  Indian  Colleges  to  the  Probleme  of  IndMA 
Economics,  (see  page  599 ;  the  title  was  altered  for  priotio^. 
Notes  of  the  DiBoassion  were  not  preserved. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  question  was 
then  pot  to  ihe  Conference  whether  the  following  three 
papers  should  be  taken   as  read: — 

Professor  .P.  C.  Babd  on  The  Earliest  AgricuUurai 
Organization    in  India  and  its   Methods,      (see  page  609). 

Pbofbbbor  Balkribhka  (G-urukul  College,  Hardwar)  on 
Economics  vn  Ancient  India,    (see   page   629). 

Pbofebbob  Bbij  Nabain  on  The  Gold  Exchange  Systemr— 
Sow  it  led  to  the  rise  of  prices  before  the  tear  and  how 
it  broke  down  during  the  war  (not  printed  in  this  volume). 
It  was  agreed  that   these  papers  be  taken  as  read. 

The  Chairman  then  reminded  the  members  present  that 
the  next  Conference  would  be  held  in  Madras,  by  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  Syndicate  of  the  University,  on  the  four 
days  commencing  Daccmber  30th,  1919.  He  then  deolared 
the  Conference  closed. 
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